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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Morgan’s arrest. 

D ARE and fearful are the consequences 
attendant on departure from the path 
of rectitude. Overwhelmingly the waves 
of remorse roll their cold billows over the 
wrecked soul. Man is made to mourn, 
hopelessly, over his own destruction. It 
is too late, too late, to retrace. The unim- 
proved past can not be recalled ; but its 
voices come down to us in our low estate, 
thundering in our ears, “ You might have 
done better, but you would not.” On, on 
in the way to destruction the misled man 
has hurried, until the vortex is open before 
him ; and as he sees its voracious mouth 
ready to engulph him in everlasting ruin, 
he shrieks forth a long, loud, piercing cry 
for 11 help ! help !” There is none ; he is 
beyond the reach of human aid; a mo- 
ment more he is lost — lost forever 1 
The first step from the straight and 
narrow path of right might be easily re- 
traced, did it not increase within us, in a 
tenfold ratio, the desire which prompted to 
this first dereliction. Could we, with eye 
of ancient seer, look down the future and 
see the dread abyss of misery in which 
this first fatal step must inevitably plunge 
us, unless retaken, we would turn with 
death -like horror from all temptation. 
The charmer, charm he never so wisely, 


would be impotent to arrest our attention 
even for a moment 11 Life ! life !” we 
would cry. “We hasten on to life.” Like 
the young princess in Arabian fable, we 
would 8 top our ears, then drive our fingers 
into them, and turning neither to the 
right nor the left, we would press on, with 
fixed eye, to the goal of all our high re- 
solves; and never would our determina- 
tion flag, until the mountain summit 
should be reached, and the prize secured. 

•And are there not block stones enough, 
on either hand, to warn us of the dangers 
of the way? Surely, surely I Are not 
the hideous voices of those who have 
“ looked back,” ever wailing in our ears 
as we journey on, warning enough to us 
to press on? Is not the prize which 
awaits us enough to nerve our hearts, 
amid all the trials of the way, to press on 
—on ? Surely, surely ! Talking bird 
and golden fountain are nought com- 
pared with the palm branch and the 
crown which the victor over temptation 
shall wear. 

Morgan stepped aside from the right 
way. He made no effort to return, but 
pursued, with avidity, the road to ruin. 
And ruin he found, temporal and eternal. 
Those who, from misguided zeal, under- 
took to direct his way, failed in the ac- 
complishment of their end. They, too, 
were wrong. Let the direful consequences 
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of that most terrific and mysterious his* 
tory be a lasting monument of their folly. 
a They who sow to the wind, shall reap 
the whirlwind.” 

The morning of the 11th of September 
came. Gloriously it unfolded its beauty 
orer the earth. Nature smiled as brightly 
and peacefully as though the evil passions 
of men were not stirred to their deepest 
depths. How striking the contrast be- 
tween the Eden serenity of the great 
mother, and the wild, “fantastic tricks” 
of her senseless children. Surely the 
angels mu*t weep tears of pitying sadness 
over the sinftil deeds of fallen man. 

Morgan rose, on the morning of the 11th 
’of September, nervous and excitable. The 
scenes of the 8th and 10th, of which we 
shall speak hereafter, had alarmed him, 
giving him to feel that he was not alto- 
gether safe. He knew that he had acted 
shamefully. Conscience, though greatly 
seared, told him of the heinousness of his 
act. He felt that he deserved to be pun- 
ished ; and a sense of his own guilt, and 
of the power of those whom he had of- 
fended, made him apprehensive of sudden 
and summary vengeance. He had spent 
most of the day before in excited conver- 
sation with Miller and his friends. While 
the peaceable, order-loving citizens of 
Batavia had gone up to the houso of God, 
to worship there, Miller and Morgan, and 
their accomplices, were discussing their 
plans for future operation, and canvassing 
. the probabilities of success. The occur- 
rences of the previous Friday night were 
dwelt on at length, and vows were ex- 
changed among the company to defend, 
to the death, the office and manuscripts 
already prepared. 

Morgan had gone from these scenes, at 
a late hour of the night, to rest Scarcely 
had he fallen asleep before the cry of fire 
rang through the village. Jumping from 
his bed, he rushed to his window to hear 
the cry of “Millers office on fire ! Miller’s 
office on fire !” 

Dressing himself hastily, he left for the 
office. His wife earnestly besought him to 
remain at home, urging upon him that since 
he was so much the object of suspicion 
and dislike, that his life was endangered 
by his presence at such scenes. He heeded 
not her entreaties, but left her to weep 
over his rashness, and ran to the spot 


His services were not needed. The fire 
was almost extinguished when he ar- 
rived, and the assailants were gone. 

He was to finish up the.last few pages 
of the manuscript that day. His wife, 
now pale and worn with constant fear 
and excitement, assisted him in his 
work. She had used her utmost endea- 
vors to prevent his engaging in such a 
dishonorable undertaking, but finding 
her efforts useless, she had been induced, 
partly by threats and partly by seduc- 
tive entreaty, to give her husband such 
aid as she could. 

Morgan, as wo have said, had risen 
early, that he might finish up the few 
remaining pages of the copy for the 
book. He had seated himself by the 
table in the back room, having first 
drank freely of his brandy toddy, which 
he always deemed necessary in the 
morniug, to quicken his ideas, and ena- 
ble him to write, when a knock was 
heard at the front door. His wife was 
engaged preparing breakfast for the 
family, and he, thinking it was a mes- 
senger from Col. Miller, rose, went to the 
door, and opened it. A stranger pre- 
sented himself. 

“William Morgan?” said the stranger, 
whose dark brow, and little, gray eyes, 
betokened severity and shrewdness. 

“ That is my name,” responded Mor- 
gan, eyeing the stranger from head to 
foot, while a strange fear seized upon 
his heart. “Will you walk in ?” 

“I have business with you, sir, of a 
private nature. Can I see you alone? 
he added, as Mrs. Morgan came into the 
room to answer his loud rap. 

Morgan invited him into the back 
room, trembling as he walked along. A 
sudden weakness had seized him. 

“ Take a chair,” said Morgan to him. 
as they reached the room.” 

The stranger paid no attention to hia 
invitation, but running his hand into 
the breast pocket of his coat, he drew 
forth a huge old leathern pocket-book, 
and after opening it, and turning over 
the papers it contained, he drew forth 
one, and like a man accustomed to his 
business, read it to Morgan. 

“And what am I to do?” Morgan 
asked, trembling from head to foot, and 
pale as a corpse. 
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“ You are to go with me, sir, to Canan- 
daigua, there to be tried for petit larceny, 
aa this warrant reads.” 

u And who is my accuser?” asked 
Morgan, convulsively, his fright having 
prevented him from hearing the reading 
of the warrant distinctly. 

“ E. C. Kingsley, of the town of Can- 
andaigua; and this warrant was issued 
by Justice Jeffrey Chipman; so you see 
it is all right, and you had just as well 
make up your mind to go with me with- 
out farther ado.” 

Morgan saw that resistance was use- 
less. There was no one to give him aid 
or advice. He must submit. This was 
inevitable. A strange and sudden ap- 
prehension seised him. “Fear makes 
cowards of us all.” He trembled like 
one in an ague fit, and appeared like one 
bereft of his wits. 

“ Take a seat, take a seat,” he said to 
the officer, “I'll get ready to go with 
you ; but let me see my wife first.” 

He moved toward the door. The officer 
did not dare to trust him. “ You must 
not leave my sight, Mr. Morgan,” he said 
to him, as Morgan was about to pass out. 

Just at this moment Mrs. Morgan came 
into the adjoining room. Her husband 
met her, and told her that a friend of his 
had come for him to go with him on some 
business to Canandaigua, and he was 
going with him to the tavern to break- 
fast 

“ To-morrow or next day, Lucinda. 
Take care of the children and he kissed 
her, a thing he had not done for months. 
This little expression of affection aroused 
her fears. She turned deathly pale. In 
a moment her mind was filled with a 
thousand horrid imaginings. But she 
did not speak. Fear had sealed her lips 
in silence. She longed, yet dreaded to 
know the worst. 

A moment more, and the constable, 
with Morgan, had left the house. They 
proceeded to Danold's tavern, where they 
were met by those friends of the consta- 
ble who had accompanied him from Can- 
andaigua. His friends welcomed him 
with the prisoner with smiles and nods 
of congratulation. They were glad to see 
that there was to be no trouble. Break- . 
fast was ready. Hayward and his com- 
pany, with Morgan in their midst, sat 


down to the table. Before the meal was 
over Col. Miller appeared. Soon it was 
arranged that he and others should go 
Morgan’s bail for the limits. The matter 
was duly attended to. Miller returned 
to the tavern, and insisted that Morgan 
should not be taken from the limits, 
thereby rendering his bail responsible. 

“ He must not go, sir,” he said earnest- 
ly to Hayward and two of his friends, 
Seymour and Scofield. “ Mr. Morgan 
must not leave this place ; I am his bail, 
gentlemen, and I will be held liable for 
his forfeiture. He can not go.” 

“But he must and shall go,” replied 
Halloway Hayward, the constable. “ He 
is a prisoner of the law, and I will take 
him to Canandaigua. You may say what 
you will about .bail.” 

Miller looked round upon the party of 
the constable. He saw it was a deter- 
mined company. He did not want a 
row. So he concluded it was best to 
let matters take their course. Yet he 
could not let Morgan go without another 
effort for his release. 

“ Leave him, and let the trial come off 
here. We can not let him leave, and 
thereby subject ourselves to a fine.” 

“ The matter is for the people ; it is for 
them I am acting ; and I am going to do 
what 's right. Get ready, Mr. Morgan, 
we must be gone. The carriage will be 
here in a few minutes.” 

Morgan made no objection, but wil- 
lingly obeyed the command. Miller, see- 
ing his case was hopeless, gave up its 
pleading, and bidding Morgan farewell, 
left the tavern for his office, Seymour, 
Howard, Roberts, and Scofield, assisted 
Hayward in his arrangements, and soon 
the party were on their way. 

Great was the sensation this step pro- 
duced. Some said the masons had taken 
Morgan away to keep him from bringing 
out his book. Others that he was ar- 
rested for debt, and was going to be put 
in jail. Various were the surmises con- 
cerning his fate. The whole village was 
astir, and nothing was talked of during 
the day but the arrest of Morgan. The 
whole community for miles around was 
in a ferment. 

The party proceeded on their journey 
until they reached Le Roy. During the 
way Morgan was dull and morose. This 
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was bis natural habit with strangers, and 
now the circumstances made him unus- 
ually so. As they approached the town, 
the constable turned to his prisoner, and 
remarked, 

“This warrant was indorsed by a Jus- 
tice of the Peace residing here, Mr. Mor- 
gan, and if you desire it, you can go 
before him and give bail for your ap- 
pearance at the next court of General 
Sessions of the Peace, to be held in the 
county of Ontario. You can do this, and 
be at liberty. What do you think of it?” 

Morgan paused a moment, and then 
answered. “No, I'll not do it” 

“And why not, Mr. Morgan? You 
can then be at liberty, and can return to 
your family.” 

“No; I won’t do it; I want to Bee 
Kingsley. I want to show him that I did 
not steal his shirt and cravat.” 

“You had better use this privilege 
offered you. What if the trial should go 
against you ?” 

“ I do n’t think it can. I did not Bteal 
Kingsley’s clothes. He loaned, them to 
me, and I have not yet returned them. I 
will go to the trial.” 

“ Very well,” answered the constable. 
“ Do just as you please.” 

Morgan rode on in comparatiye Bilence. 
Hayward laughed and jested with his 
companions who rode on either side of 
the carriage. Toward evening they rode 
into Canandaigua. The day was too far 
advanced to bring the matter to trial 
that day. 

Morgan was placed under guard until 
the morning. He was then carried be- 
fore the justice. There he met the plain- 
tiff face to face. They had once been 
friends. Cold and stem they looked at 
each other without any words of recog- 
nition. 

Morgan showed that the articles in 
question had been loaned him by Kings- 
ley, and it was only neglect on his part 
that they had not been returned. He 
proved that he came lawfully into pos- 
session of the articles, and intended to 
restore them to their owner. 

The Justice decided the case. It was 
not felony. Morgan was therefore dis- 
charged. 

He was making preparations to return 
to Batavia, when another warrant was 


served upon him, in favor of Aaron Ack 
ley, of Canandaigua, for a debt which ho 
owed him. The case was tried; judg 
ment confessed ; and because of his ina 
bility to pay, an execution was issued, 
by virtue of which his body was seized 
and thrown into the town jail. He had 
no one to go his security. There was no 
fHend to liquidate the debt. He had no 
means of communicating with his family 
or friends in Batavia. 

As he passed from the Justice’s room 
along the street to the jail, he began to 
feel that he was about to reap the reward 
of his crime. High-handed justice had 
at last overtaken him. “I have acted 
the part of a madman, and now I am 
made to see my folly. Why did I suffer 
myself to be made the dupe of a cunning 
man, whose only aim is money. I have 
acted the fool, and no mistake.” 

A crowd followed him from the court 
room to the jail, hissing out their con- 
tempt of him. 

“ Break his solemn pledges,” said one, 
“ for the sake of gold.” # 

“ Sell his soul for money,” shouted an- 
other. “ Unprincipled villain.” 

“ Dastardly coward,” exclaimed a third. 

“See how meon he looks,” yelled a 
fourth. 

Those who bore him to jail made every 
endeavor to suppress the yells of the 
crowd, but their efforts had but little 
effect. The meanness of Morgan’s course 
was generally known, and the commu- 
nity was incensed to the highest degree. 
Yells and shouts followed him to the jail, 
and the exasperated crowd were only 
satisfied when they saw Hall, the jailor, 
show the prisoner to his cell, and lock 
the door of the jail after him. 

We now leave Morgan to his own re- 
flections, bitter and remorseful, and turn 
our attention to Batavia, where scenes of 
equal excitement await us. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

ATTEMPT TO OBTAIN MORGAN’S MANUSCRIPT 
— FAILURE — ATTEMPT TO BURN COL. MIL- 
LER’S OFFICE — DEFEAT. 

From the 8th to the 14th of September, 
1826 was a time ever to be remembered, 
not only in Central New York, where 
the frightful scene occurred which will 
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ever render this period memorable, but 
throughout our Union and the Masonic 
world. Disastrous in their consequences 
to all connected with them, they will 
serve as a warning to all future genera- 
tions; showing the folly and fatality of 
rashness and revenge. In occurrences 
such as these all parties are culpable. 
Party zeal, inflamed by the irrational 
acts and expressions of those who rush 
headlong into things, never counting the 
cost, and wholly reckless of consequences, 
is never anything better than the mad- 
ness and fury of demons. Men seem 
metamorphosed into fiends, and brother 
turns against brother to destroy him, 
with all the cruelty and rapaciousness 
of a beast of prey. Sad, sad spectacle: 
41 Man's inhumanity to man.” 

Miller had announced “ Morgan’s Ex- 
position of Masonry” in his own paper, 
and had caused it to be announced in all 
tho papers over which he and the anti- 
masons had any influence. 

The excitement spread on the wings 
of the wind. Miller was delighted to Bee 
his plan succeeding so admirably. He 
assured his partner that nothing was 
wanting now “but to rush the book. Get 
it out; get it out, and the people will have 
it, cost what it may.” 

He hastened his moneyed arrange- 
ments to meet tho demands of the case. 
Every energy was taxed to the utmost 
in the accomplishment of his purpose. 
Golden visions were spread out before 
him, in the future, by the enchantress, 
and promises of attainment were ever 
whispered in his ear by her deceiving 
tongue. “ Whom the gods wish to de- 
stroy, they first make mad.” 

Meantime the excitement was gaining 
ground daily, hourly. Men had become 
wild. The home was forsaken; business 
left unattended; the daily concerns of 
life were neglected, that they might 
meet in the streets to talk over the won- 
derful affair. It was the only topic of 
the day. In every hamlet — in every 
public place — in the streets — in the by- 
ways — everywhere, everywhere , men, wo- 
men, and children were busy with the 
theme. 

The paper which had been started in 
Batavia in opposition to Miller, took up 
the opposite side of the question, and 


attacked him in terms of the most viru- 
lent character; called him a low, unprin- 
cipled man, destitute of all honor, and 
willing to barter the little of respecta- 
bility which yet lingered round his name 
for sordid gold. His intemperate habits 
were made the subject of public comment. 
The shameful part he had acted, both as 
a man and a mason, in betraying the 
secrets of the Fraternity, was brought to 
light ; and the righteous indignation of a 
justly incensed community, called down 
upon his head, for this infamous act. 
His cowardice in duping Morgan to act 
for him, and shielding himself behind one 
who was wholly irresponsible, was held 
up to the public gaze as a crime which 
should sink its perpetrator in hopeless 
disgrace. He defended himself against 
such attacks as best he could, and retali- 
ated by affirming that Masonry waB a 
grand plan of hypocrisy, and that men 
in becoming masons took such oaths as 
disqualified them from acting their part 
as loyal subjects to the existing govern- 
ment 

Party feeling had reached its highest 
pitch. At laBt a plan was set on foot 
by a few misled masons, aided by others 
who had more zeal than discretion, to 
secure the manuscript at all hazard, 
and thereby end the disgraceful and 
infamous undertaking of Miller and Mof- 
gan. This was a rash and foolish step, 
and its consequences were dire, as our fu- 
ture history of it will show. Men, through 
excitement, seemed bereft of their senses, 
and “ played fantastic tricks” enough 
to “make the angels weep.” 

Wise and prudent masons discounte- 
nanced the whole project, and protested 
against it. They pointed out its certain 
results, disastrous to all parties. But 
their advice and warnings were all of 
no avail. The passions of men were 
wildly excited, and they could not be 
curbed by salutary counsel. Nothing 
but Bad experience could teach them 
wisdom. But this came too late. 

Persons of all classes, supposed to be 
at all favorable to the project, were con- 
versed with, and propositions were made 
to them to engage in the undertaking, 
which was to mob Miller’s office, and by 
force obtain the Morgan papers; or, in 
the event this could not be done to set 
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fire to the building, and thereby destroy 
eycry vestige of what might bo already 
prepared, and thus certainly prevent 
Miller from ever again undertaking the 
matter. 

This proposed proceeding was founded 
in rashness, and terminated as all such 
attempts do, in utter failure. 

Some, however, were disposed to coun- 
tenance the movement, as reckless as it 
was; others who were applied to op- 
posed it bitterly. The prudent pointed 
out the wrong, and warned the origina- 
tors against its fatal results. But there 
will always be found men who are ready 
to engage in any undertaking that prom- 
ises excitement — are willing to suffer 
inglorious difeat if they can but make 
the attempt to triumph. And among this | 
class the infection spread like wildfire, j 
No one took time to count the cost. “ The 
papers I The papers ! ! Morgan’s papers 
must be had,” was the watchword ; and 
secretly, or as secretly os such men gen- 
erally manage, the undertaking was car- 
ried on to its consummation. 

The night of the 8th of September was 
dark and dreary. A slow, penetrating 
rain had been falling through the live-long 
day, and threateningly the clouds gath- 
ered round the horizon as the night folded 
in. 

The village of Batavia, the surround- 
ing country, the contiguous villages, had 
been in the highest state of ferment du- 
ring the day just closed. Partisan had 
met brother partisan, and in all the 
warmth and earnestness of blind zeal, 
they had inflamed each other’s prejudice, 
until “ Death to the hilt” had been vowed 
upon by the members of the antagonistic 
factions. 

It was believed that Miller had re- 
ceived a large portion of the manuscript, 
which was now in his office. It was known 
that he and Morgan had been much to- 
gether of late, and it was supposed the 
purpose had been to correct the copy. 
Miller had been seen only a few days 
before returning from Morgan’s house to 
his office with a roll of papers under his 
arm, which the zealots of masonry were 
sure was the detested book. 

The inhabitants of the village had re- 
tired to rest. Deep sleep had fallen upon 
most of them. Here and there, however, 


might be seen a lone, flickering light, 
showing that some industrious artisan 
yet pursued his daily toil far into the 
night, that he might earn his daily bread. 

Suddenly there rang out on the still, 
midnight air loud yells and horrible im- 
precations. 

“Down with it! down with it! level 
it to the ground! Kill the wretches! 
kill them, and get the papers ! Ho, boys, 
to the work! now is the victory! Let 
their cursed works perish with them !” 

Louder and louder grew the fury of the 
mob. Louder and louder rang out their 
oaths of vengeance. Frightened, many 
started from their beds, and rushed to 
the windows and doors, to see what was 
the cause of this dreadful melee. The 
matter was soon explained, when it was 
ascertained that the yells and shrieks 
proceeded from the neighborhood of Col. 
Miller’ 8 office. 

“Strike down the coward; level him 
to the earth,” cried out the voice of one 
who seemed to be the commander-in-chief 
of the motley assemblage. 

“ Do n’t let him escape; take him, take 
him alive,” exclaimed another, in a 
pitched voice. 

They had forgotten all commands of 
silence and prudence. Party zeal had 
overcome all pledges to conduct their 
plans so as not to be discovered. 

The commander saw this, and at the 
same time it was manifest that the office 
was well guarded, and any who dared 
enter did it at the peril of life. The 
bravadoes, seeing that nothing could bo 
effected, wisely determined to withdraw. 
The word was passed through the body, 
consisting of about fifty men, and in a 
moment all was quiet, and the assailants 
were gone. This was Friday night, Sep- 
tember 8th, 1826. 

The next day the whole village was in 
a ferment. The news spread rapidly 
from house to house. An armed band of 
desperadoes had attacked Miller’s office, 
threatening to raze it to the ground. 
Rumor exaggerated the account, until the 
handful of men swelled to hundreds, 
armed to the teeth. Women were fright- 
ened, men were foil of determination 
and revenge. “ The cowardly assassins 
Bhould be overtaken and brought to 
jiistioe. Not one should escape. They 
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deterred to be hanged for the outrage. 
To attack a peaceable Tillage at the hour 
of midnight was base cowardice, and 
must be made to suffer a just penalty .” 

Thus reasoned the Miller party and 
the scared women and children. Others 
wished heartily that they had succeeded 
in getting hold of the base rillain who 
was ready to sell position, name, aye, 
eren his soul for money. It would be a 
benefit to society to rid it of such a nui- 
sance; and if they had taken him and 
hung him it would hare been a blessing. 
The “ moderates,” of both parties, re- 
gretted the whole affair, deeming it far 
better for the laws of the land to take 
their course. 

Miller and Morgan were warned to be 
on their guard, lest at some unsuspecting 
moment they might be seized upon. 

But Miller did not heed advice. He 
passed unguardedly through the streets, 
greeted sometimes with mutteringg of 
contempt and reproach, at others he was 
hailed with delight by his servile ad- 
mirers. 

The Sabbath brought but little abate- 
ment of the furore. Squads of men could 
be seen assembled on the corners of the 
streets, and around the doors of the pub- 
lic houses and drinking places, with ani- 
mated countenances, excited gestures, 
and loud words, discussing the one theme. 
But few found time to accompany their 
families to church. The evening was 
spent in the same manner as the morn- 
ing. Rumor was rife with the news of 
an intended expedition to burn up Miller 
and all connected with the office. Men 
feared for their wives and families, and 
children crept slily and fearfully to bed, 
expecting to be burned up before morning. 

The moon was shining coldly from the 
autumnal sky, looking down peacefully 
on the earth, where slept furious hate, 
prejudice, sorrow, and hopeless, helpless 
woe. Her mild, radiant face smiled, but 
not with warmth, over the scene. Men 
had grown weary with the day’s labor, 
and had given themselves to sleep and 
dreams. Sweetly slept infants in their 
mothers’ arms, and children nestled close 
to each other in their little trundle-beds. 
Fear was forgotten. All was peaceful, 
•till. 

“Fire! Fire!” rang out on Un mid- 


night air. Every house was a scene of 
hurried tumult. “Fire I Fire I” met the 
ears of those who sprang from their beds 
and rushed wildly to their doors. “Fire! 
Fire ! Col. Miller’s office is on fire.” 

Men half dressed, and wild with con- 
sternation, hastened from their homes to 
the scene of action. “ Fire 1 Fire 1” rang 
out on the still air. In a few moments a 
number of men had reached the spot. It 
was soon ascertained that incendiaries 
were at work. To defend the sleeping 
inmates of the house from a sudden and 
awful death, was the determination of 
all. Pursuit was made. The assailants 
fled, throwing their lanterns at their pur- 
suers. 

“Water, water,” was the cry, as the 
flames burst from the building. “ Water, 
or they perish,” was heard above the din 
of confusion. 

The office and building immediately 
connected contained about thirty souls. 
They must be saved from death. Steadily 
and effectively did the men labor. Water 
was found convenient, and in a few min- 
utes the flames were subdued. 

Thus again was the rashness of a few 
misguided men thwarted in its aims, and 
crime which would have brought disgrace 
and the penalty due it upon its perpetra- 
tors, was prevented, for the time. 

(To be continued.) 

OUR WIVES. 

I ’m a clerk in the office of Plutus Pilpay ; 

He ’s thirty — I 'm fifty or near; 

His income, at least, is one hundred a day, 

While mine’s but a hundred a year. 
Fine broadcloth his coat, while coarse 
home-spun I wear; 

He ’s booted, while I am but shod ; 

All ’s one I with us both, back and feet 
must go bare 

When we travel the highway of God. 

His house is a wonder ; in fact, I ’ve been 
told 

That ’t was shown at a shilling a peep I 
There are gardens and aviaries, velvet 
and gold — 

In short, everything that ’s not cheap. 
There ’s a chapel, in which ’t is a pleasure 
to pray; 

Religion made easy for lust; 
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And here, every Sabbath, my master, 
Pilpay, 

Rehearses the Sleep of the Just. 

His table is splendid with crystal and 
plate, 

His cellar is daintily stored ; 

And there ’s no tedious Lazarus begs at 
his gate 

For the morsels that fall from his board. 

Seven horses he keeps, though I know 
that he rides 

In a stage every day of his life ; 

But of all his live stock — and he ’s others 
besides — 

The most oostly, I hear, is his wife. 

Mrs. Pilpay ’s the fashion, as far as the art 
Of Madame Le Marabout goes ; 

Her bonnets break many a feminine heart, 
And the neighbors cabal o’er her clothes. 

How she rustles along to her pew in Grace 
Church, 

Most smilingly marshalled by Brown ! 

While poor I for some corner laboriously 
search, 

To escape that great autocrat’s frown. 

Mrs. Pilpay kneels close to the altar, 
while I 

Can scarce catch a glimpse of the shrine; 

I wonder if He, for whose mercy we cry, 
Hears her prayers any better than mine. 

Does she pray? That ’s the question. For 
sometimes I ’ve seen 
In her hands books suspiciously bound- 

Strange volumes got up in unorthodox 
green, 

And heathenish gilding all round ! 

Mrs. Pilpay is every Wednesday “at home” 
To all of her friends save her spouse ; 

He, on such state occasions, is bound not 
to come 

Within ten rifle-shots of his house. 

For a husband is all very well in his plaoe, 
Which means, in his office down town; 

But his presence would carry uxorial dis- 
grace 

Were he seen in the circles of Brown. 

Mrs. Pilpay a very fine woman is thought- 
Tall, dashing, and haughtily bred; 

A splendid complexion — I know where 
’ti8 bought I 

Raven hair — but no more on that head ! 

I ’ve heard people say she was gay, indis- 
creet, 

And point with a smile at the “ boss;” 


' But bless you, he ’s too muoh engaged in 
“ the street,” 

With his profit, to think of his loss I 

Many times at my desk, when the checks 
I fill out, 

For the thousands we daily disburse, 
And I ’ve lunched upon crackers and ap- 
ples, and doubt 

If I ’ve got still a groat in my purse, 

I think, spite of Pilpay’s magnificent life, 
Splendid wife, splendid house, and the 
rest, 

I ’ve got a home too, and a dear little wife 
That I would not exchange for his best 

My home ’s but a chamber ; a back one, 
what ’8 more; 

Our carpet was bought second-hand; 
Wife makes up the bed, cooks the meals, 
sweeps the floor, 

Nor e’en to mend Bhirts is too grand. 
And in one 6f the cosiest ends of the room, 
Snugly nestled ’mid curtains of white, 
Lies a blest little angel, of heavenly bloom, 
Familiarly called “ Heart’s Delight 1” 

My home ’s rather poor, as you see ; but 
I swear 

There is sunshine all over the place — 
A sunshine that breaks from my wife’s 
golden hair, 

And baby’s miraculous face 1 
It gilds the bare wall with a magical tone ; 

It turns our plain platters to gold ; 

Tet we have not got that alchemistieal 
So sought by the sages of old. [stone 

My wife does not purchase her dresses 
up* town, 

And seldom gets any thing new ; 

But she makes better show with a dimity 
gown 

Than I think Mrs. Pilpay could do. 

Her bonnet needs no finer roses than those 
That ruddily glow in her cheeks ; 

Nor has Mrs. Pilpay such pearls as the rows 
That glisten whenever she speaks. 

So though I ’m a small clerk with Plutus 
Pilpay, 

And am shabbily coated, I fear — 

And although he is worth a full hundred 
a day, 

And I but one hundred a year — 

I ’m richer than he in the treasures of life, 
In spite of his horses and house ; 

For when I was wedded I married a wife, 
While he was fobbed off with a tpoute t 
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GRANNY GRUNT TELLINO HER 8TORY OF THE MASSACRE OF THE COLTERS. 


A TALE OP INDIAN TIMES. 

BY ROB. MORRIS, G. M. OF KY. 

IN TWO PARTS. 

M The Moor, the Hindoo, the wandering Ishrnaclite, nay, even the Red Man of the foreet, has knelt 
humbly at our altars, and acknowledged the humanising influences of Freemasonry . M — Extract from a 
Moronic Addrem* 


PART ONE. 

THE SURPRISE AND RALLY. 

T HERE were hurry and disorder in 
the public square of C&tesby, confu- 
sion and terror in its dwellings. The 
morning meal was either unprepared, in 
the confusion of the hour, or if spread, 
was untasted by those who had mingled 
with the multitude around the court- 
house. Women with dishevelled hair and 
garments all disarranged, men half clad, 
barefoot and laden heavily with the 


• We must not be supposed to indorse the 
opinion conveyed in this extract, from the simple 
fact that it needs proof. Such an instance as that 
illustrated iu this sketch may have occurred, but 
we deny that an Ancient Craft Mason can make 
himself known to either of tho above, unless the 
latter has learned his masonry in a lodge of An- 
cient Craft Masons, in Europe or America, or at 
least, one established by masons made in such a 
4>dge . — Editor Am. F. 


weight of children, children snatched 
from their little beds and screaming at 
the top of their voices at the unaccus- 
tomed bustle — such were the objects that 
filled the western roads to Catesby and 
spread consternation, right and left, as 
they came. Every few minutes some 
horseman would dash furiously by, scat- 
tering the mud in the faces of the pedes- 
trians, and almost breaking his heart 
with shouts of Indians, Indians , as he 
came to the suburbs of the town. Evi- 
dences of terror and the effects of fright, 
in many instances ludicrous enough, were 
visible all around. 

And truly the news was frightful, suf- 
ficiently so to justify any amount of con- 
sternation. For the Indians, who were 
in pay of those liberal employers, the 
British, had made a sudden foray across 
the river the night before, and not only 
19) 
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captured much valuable property and 
destroyed much more, but left fearful 
evidences of their blood-thirst in the 
show of eleven corpses, parents, grand- 
parents, and seven children of the Colter 
family, all slain and scalped by their 
infernal hands. And all this had hap- 
pened since, the going down of yester- 
day’s sun, and within five miles of the 
town of Catesby 1 

Various reports, some of them highly 
exaggerated and absurd, were brought in 
by the country people. Those who lived 
farthest from the scene of action, and 
consequently knew the least of the matter, 
made up in ingenuity what they wanted 
in fact. The most reliable information was 
from old widow Bruson, (commonly called 
styled Granny Grunt) who, living near 
neighbor to the Colters, was the first to 
discover the savages, and to look at this 
display of their ferocity. She described 
it as a piteous spectacle. “ The allduman 
(old womaji) had never crawled out of 
her bed for seven long years with the 
roomaty (rheumatism,)” she said, “ and 
the tarnal fants (phantoms) had skulped 
her as she lay, arter they’d knocked the 
leetle sense the poor creetur had all 
outener (out of her). Miss (Mrs.) Coulter 
had fout the devils like a she painter 
(panther) twell (until) all the meat was 
hacked offen her arms. The broom she’d 
cotched up was chopped in two with their 
cussed tomahawks. The old man lay 
outen (outside) the door with his head 
clean off. They’d called him outen his 
bed, seems like, and when he poked his 
head out to see who was there, they tuck 
it smack off at the neck. But the most 
dismallest thing ever you seen, since the 
Lord made you was the childer, (children.) 
Seven sweet, precious — ” Here the old 
lady’s withered cheeks were bathed in a 
torrent of tears, answered by hundreds 
of those who stood around. u Seven 
sweet, precious babies, who’d come to my 
cabin only yesterday, to bring poor old 
granny a gourd of milk — all of ’em dead 
in a row — close by the fire-place — 
scalped — little Mary’s arms round her 
twin brother’s neck.” 

Such a tale as this, told in the public 
square of Catesby to five hundred people, 
was no everyday affair. 

But now a more cheerfril cry was heard, 


| “ Major Hodges is coming,” and upon the 
1 back of it, the noise of bugle and drum 
and the clattering of a troop of horse 
gave stirring token that something be- 
yond groans and tears might be antici- 
pated. 

The doughty major had received intel- 
ligence of the massacre a little after sun- 
rise, and so quick were his movements 
that within two hours, he had collected 
about thirty of his neighbors, mounted 
them, called out the drummer and bugler 
of his regiment and was here at Catesby, 
equipped and provisioned for marching 
against the savages. A tremendous 
shout from the crowd acknowledged his 
alacrity, and his zeal that morning was 
remembered afterward at the polls when 
the major changed the color of his feather 
and donned a general’s uniform. 

In war time, and especially upon the 
frontiers, no man waits for orders or a 
commission. A very short period sufficed 
for the major to open a rendezvous for 
volunteers and to arrange a plan by 
which four scouting parties of twenty- 
five men each should follow up the Indian 
trail. The major himself headed one of 
the parties and the number of Jut mess 
was soon filled up. 

Archimedes Dobrot, the town tailor, a 
famous Indian fighter who had been at 
the river Raisin, and nearly lost his 
scalp with the rest, headed the second; 
and he, too, was ftwtunate enough to fill 
the ranks without difficulty. The third 
and fourth companies were not so success- 
ful, although an abundance of patriotic 
speeches were made, enough, one would 
have thought, to put the war spirit into a 
I snail. 

Kruptos, the attorney, a splendid 
speaker, mounted the stump in person 
and was fast inclining public opinion 
toward the volunteering point, when his 
eloquence was suddenly checked by the 
proposition of an impertinent fellow in 
the crowd, an enemy of his, who offered 
to go as volunteer and take his three 
sons with him, if he, Kruptos, would go 
too. This disgusting proposal was un- 
worthy of reply, and Kruptos retired 
amid the jeers, it must be confesssed, of 
the whole square. 

The first and second parties got off 
shortly after noon. The third contrived 
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to fill its ranks by help of certain spiritu- 
ous stimuli well known to all recruiting 
sergeants, and that also dashed off in the 
direction of the river anxious to compen- 
sate for the delay. The fourth company 
had scarcely a half a dozen members by 
sundown, and so much coolness in volun- 
teering was evident, that there was even 
a talk of desisting from farther trial. 
But this was not so to be. The cowardly 
determination was changed by the timely 
arrival of Robert Carnarson who had 
heard, late in the day, of the danger, 
and hastened to town on the wings of the 
intelligence. 

This young gentleman was familiar 
with everybody in Catcsby, as appeared 
by his shaking hands with one half the 
crowd, and calling the others by name. 
He was a stout, well-built individual, of 
some five and twenty years of age, pos- 
sessing a bland look and one of those 
fortunate voices, that, without being 
absolutely musical, pleases every ear, 
and makes its possessor popular, if only 
for his tongue’s sake. 

He was well-bred, and moved among 
the crowd as first among his equals, 
using such language as betokened a pol- 
ished education, although not untinctured 
with the localisms of the borders. His 
dress like his manners was gentlemanly 
but not finical ; the material being costly, 
while the make was countrified and 
plain. He was furnished with an elegant 
sword, holster pistols, and gun, and rode 
the best horse — so said Boyett, and he 
ought to know, for he had owned him 
three times — the best horse in the 
country, by twenty dollars. 

That he had come fully bent upon vol- 
unteering, could be known by his prepar- 
ations, and the first words he uttered, 
M Keep a vacancy for me, Captain Web- 
ster, for I am going with you, if you will 
take me.” 

Accompanying him were two others, 
Mr. Socrates Ely and Tim, whose sur- 
name no mortal being knew. 

The former had graduated in the same 
college class with Robert Carnarson, and 
being disposed to literary pursuits had 
gone west and offered his services in 
various quarters as a school teacher. 
Strange to say, he had foiled in every 
application, and always on account of 


the same cause, his hand-writing. It must 
be confessed that his pen-marks were 
mysterious ones, and might, some of 
them, have puzzled Champollion himself, 
had it been in his day, to solve thorn. 
But it certainly argued a poor appre- 
ciation of literary valor, on the part of 
school trustees, to reject a polished 
scholar, (a curiously wrought stone,) and 
an estimable gentleman, merely on the 
account of his penmanship. But so they 
did, and Socrates Ely, A. M., after spend- 
ing all his loose change in a vain search 
fbr employment, gladly accopted Robert’s 
invitation to come and live with him, and 
there he had remained ever since, study- 
ing Euclid by day, and Homer by night, 
and laying a thousand plans for immor- 
tality. 

Mr. Ely had volunteered merely to ac- 
company his college chum, and knowing 
so little of sword and gun, he might as 
well have brought a deacon’s rod from 
the lodge room, as the old queen’s arm 
musket that he had balanced painfully 
upon his shoulder, to the great detriment 
of his overcoat. 

Tim, the nameless, was a block alto- 
gether of a different pattern, being to 
trades and calling what Socrates Ely, A. 
M., was to science — a universal adept. 
It was said, that he became a F reemason 
to find out something about Hiram, the 
widow’s son, who, the Bible informs us, 
was a goldsmith, silversmith, iron foun- 
der, brass founder, stone mason, carpen- 
ter, spinner, weaver, dyer, tailor, and 
last of all, engraver. Tim was born with 
a jack-knife in his hand. He had served 
apprentice to nine trades, (three months 
to each,) and in every instance, excelled 
his master in practical skill before his 
time was out. He had made a fiddle at 
twelve years old ; a wagon, out and out, 
wood and iron, at twenty; taken out 
eleven patents ; dug wells ; built chim- 
neys ; erected houses ; soldered tin ware ; 
shod horses ; mended clocks ; and painted 
signs. Tim had enlisted in the present 
call for volunteers merely because he had 
never helped to kill a man, and he felt 
that his education would not be com- 
pleted until he did. 

The accession of these three, and the 
spirit-stirring oration made by Mr. Car- 
narson, from the courthouse steps, soon 
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revived the spirit of patriotism, and filled | 
up the quarter hundred by dusk. As it | 
had become so late in the day, it was , 
agreed upon, by all hands, that the com- 
pany should now separate, to meet again 
promptly at sunrise, armed and equipped 
for marching : and so the multitude broke 
up, exhausted by the day’s excitement 

Let us follow Robert Carnarson, whom 
we have installed as the hero of our tale. 

After a supper hastily eaten at the 
public inn, he might have been seen im- 
mediately afterward, wending his way to 
the well-known residence of Mr. Bald- 
ridge, father of Miss Josephine Baldridge, 
whose hand Robert had bespoken for the 
dance of life some months before. This 
announcement will convince our readers, 
at the very outset, that we have no love 
tale for their amusement; the love scenes, 
the tender question, the blushing reply, 
the ecstatic thanks, the sighs, the smiles, 
and the grips — all these time-honored 
landmarks in love’s Freemasonry, had 
been carefully preserved, and the parties 
had made suitable proficiency in this 
first degree of the mysteries preparatory 
to that of the second, or the marrying 
degree. Among that cool and deliberate 
portion of our population that live near- 
est the north pole, it is maintained, that 
at least six months ought to elapse be- 
tween these two degrees; nature herself 
has pointed out the interval to the third. 

The love affair, then, between Robert 
and Josephine, will not detain us long in 
the recital. 

The former, after a rapid walk to Mr. 
Baldridge’s dwelling — if the reader ever 
visits Catesby, he will recognize it by the 
green posts in the portico — rapped at the 
door with love’s own signal, the latter 
kindly acting as his conductor, answered 
it, and admitted him ; a certain ceremony 
of reception was gone through with, only 
understood by the initiated, and they 
never, never reveal it; and then the ap- 
plicant was led to the very sanctum of 
the dwelling — the parlor — and into the 
presence of the family. 

When Mr. Carnarson stated the object 
of his visit to Catesby, there was, at first, 
a profound silence. Josephine turned 
pale, and looked as though she would 
like to dissuade her lover from his warlike 
purpose. If this were her intention, how- | 


| ever, it was forestalled by an encourag- 
| ing remark from her father, who con- 
, gratulated Robert on his intention. “ It 
was the duty of every young man,” he 
said, “ to come forward at such a crisis 
as this. Had his knee suffered him to 
mount a horse, the cowardly youngsters 
who filled the square to-day, might have 
clung to their mothers’ petticoats, and 
he would have volunteered himself. He 
would have been half way to the river with 
that brave major Hodges. The trifling 
boys, the chuckle-headed babies” — and 
here a sudden cough intervened to close 
the sentence. 

Much judicious advice was then added, 
as to the best course for a scouting party 
to pursue ; for the old gentleman had been 
a volunteer under Mad Anthony Wayne, 
and he knew all about it: and then the 
family retired, leaving Josephine and her 
lover to the uninterrupted use of the par- 
lor. A lover’s lodge, in the first degree, 
was opened forthwith. But it is improper 
to make a written record of the proceed- 
ings. It is enough for the reader to 
know that these two lovers had been 
well instructed to keep the work of each 
degree to itself, and they governed them- 
selves accordingly. 

Being about to part, the young lady, 
with many a sigh, and tear, presented a 
token to her lover, and bade him wear it 
for her sake. She said: “It was the 
property of poor Aleck, (her deceased 
brother,) and was taken from his body 
after that horrid accident. I knew that 
you were members of the same lodge, and 
I feel that this circumstance will impart 
to it q double value in your eyes. You 
are going upon a dangerous service, dear 
Robert, and must take good care of your- 
self on my account Remember, you are 
not your own, for I have accepted you — 
a poor bargain, I am sure : ” — the young 
lady was making a hysteric attempt at 
wit — “a poor bargain — and — and — but 
never mind my nonsense, dear Robert, 
only take good care of yourself, for you 
are all — all ” — here the prepositions and 
conjunctions were strangely negleoted. 
“I shall expect to see you back in a 
week or two ; and whenever you look at 
poor Aleck’s breastpin, think of— think 
of— no matter for the rest” 
j The breastpin was simply a golden 
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square and compass, manufactured by 
that Tubal Cain of a fellow, Tim, who 
had made it for Alexander Baldridge, 
while the latter was Worshipfal Master 
of the Catesby Lodge. 

To his hotel, Robert now returned, to 
find Mr. Socrates Ely still sitting up, 
poring over his Homer, although the hour 
was the very earliest in the morning, and 
Tim, who had just finished a handsome 
lion-headed riding whip, expressly for 
the campaign. 

Promptly at sunrise, the cavalcade as- 
sembled and set forth. The day’s hard 
riding took them more than forty miles 
from Catesby, and to the camp of Major 
Hodges’ party, who had preceded them 
on the march the day before. Here they 
learned that the Indians, under a noted 
chief, had crossed the river in much 
greater force than had been at first sup- 
posed, and had done immense mischief 
in various settlements on the route. 
Many parties of the whites had been 
formed to reconnoiter, and, if prudent, to 
attack them; and nearly half the regi- 
ment of the Blues was out endeavoring 
to intercept them in their return route. 
The news was stirring, indeed; and the 
Catesby companies joined camps together 
that night, fully anticipating, before an- 
other, to meet the savages in battle. 

It is a thrilling scene — one of these 
military encampments. The large fires, 
whose scarlet hue contrasts forcibly with 
the thick shade of the forest, rendering 
it even more profoundly black in the 
comparison, presents one of the most 
brilliant displays of coloring imaginable. 
The cheerful jest, unrestrained by the 
presence of stranger, or woman ; the 
broad opening of heart to heart, by the 
social influences of the occasion; the 
symbolic groupings of stars over head ; 
the mysterious voices of the night around ; 
nothing in life’s memory dwells longer 
on the mind of a soldier than an encamp- 
ment scene. 

The mess which Robert Carnarson had 
formed for his own special accomodation, 
consisted of Tim, the artificer, Ely, his old 
college comrade, and the two brothers, 
Ellison, his neighbors, sons of a widow 
woman — widowed by the pestilence 
of intemperance. These five had built 
a fire at a little distanoe from the rest, 


or rather, Tim had built it, while the 
others looked on his handy way with 
stares of admiration ; had cooked a boun- 
tiful supper, or rather, Tim had cooked 
it, while they assisted him with epithets 
commendatory ; and they were now cosily 
sitting upon some seats that ingenious 
Tim had fabricated out of the limbs of 
the oaks that were melting into ashes 
before them. 

The conversation started with a jocular 
remark from one of the Ellisons, who had 
observed the . square and compass on 
Robert’s bosom. He thought that Bob 
was determinated that folks should know 
he was a mason anyhow, for he carried 
his jewel on his breast 

“And where else would you have a 
jewel worn?” responded the indefatig- 
able Tim, who was fitting a spare spring 
into the lock of Ely’s musket — that essen- 
tial portion of the mechanism having 
been abstracted from it years before. 
“ Where else but on his breast should a 
Freemason wear his jewels? Next to 
the heart is the place, and if I aint mis- 
taken, that’s the very jewel that Aleck 
Baldridge had in his shirt bosom at the 
time the coach load of passengers was 
drowned in Secon’s river. I ought to 
know that jewel, seeing as how 1 made 
it ; and if you ’ll press the lower part of 
the square hard, you’ll learn something 
about it, Bob, that Josephine herself 
did n’t know of when she gave it to you.” 

His directions were followed by Robert, 
the others crowding around to see the 
result ; and, to the astonishment of every- 
body, the square flew apart, and was 
transformed into a perfect double tri- 
angle, upon the inside of which was en- 
graved, in microscopic characters, the 
name, age, and Masonic standing of the 
owner, and this passage of Scripture 
from 2 Chronicles ii, 14 : “ To find out 
every device which shall be put to Aim.” 
On the other side, a number of masonic 
symbols exquisitely executed. 

“Yes,” pursued Tim, when the mur- 
murs of surprise were hushed, “ I made 
that breastpin, and intended it for 
another, but when Aleck waited on me 
day and night, time I broke my arm, I 
gave it to him. Aleck never knew of 
that secret spring at all, for I meant to 
have my own fun out of him some day 
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about it. But poor fellow, he was hurried | 
away .to his last account without a 
moment’s warning. We discovered the 
bodies of the seven passengers in a drift 
below the ford, more than two weeks 
after the accident You couldn’t have 
told your father from your mother, the 
•bodies were so decayed. But I pointed 
out Aleck's from the rest, for on his 
breast was this jewel, and I knew it to 
be the jewel which I had given him as a 
token of gratitude.” 

“Tell us, Bob," inquired one of the 
Ellisons, “ what’s the rule for trying men 
who want to be masons? Father used 
to say before he took to drink, that the 
masons rejected him because he was one- 
legged.” “ Ha, ha, ha,” roared Tim, “ a 
one-legged man a mason ! why how on 
earth could he — 1m, ha, ha, — how could 
such a man — that ’s too good a joke 1 ha, 
1m, ha ! I think l see him ” 

“ Every person desiring admission," 
said Ely, quoting from memory out of tho 
ancient constitution of masonry, “every 
person desiring admission must be up- 
right in body, not deformed or dismem- 
bered at the time of making, but of hale 
and entire limbs, as a man ought to be.” 

“ If you really wish to know our rule,” 
replied Robert, “ our published books give 
it clearly enough. The ancient writer 
who spoke of a sound mind in a sound 
body, gave our masonic model with great 
exactness. Many a fine house has a des- 
picable tenant, while many a noble soul 
dwells in a hovel. Now, while masonry 
is too much of tho building art to endure 
the shabby cabin for a dwelling, she is 
quite too nice to accept the finest temple 
unless the god therein dwells.” 

“ Fact,” pursued Tim, speaking with his 
mouth full of gun screws, “ fact, I knowed 
a man once down on the Olean, who was 
said to have been rejected nine times be- 
cause he had such a d — 1 of a temper. 
The masons did n’t believe they could 
control him ; and yet he was the richest 
man in the place. I’m told he swore 
he’d get up apolitical party some day a 
purpose to break down masonry and have 
his revenge ; but he can no more injure it 
than this rotten old lock can injure my 
new spring.” At the word snap went 
the steel, affording a most unfortunate 
point to his illustration, and occupying 


all his attention for the remainder of the 
sitting to remedy it.* 

In another hour all was still in the 
soldiers’ camp. The sentinels walked 
drowsily to and fro in the paths, or paused 
to lean against some favoring tree, and 
snatched a hasty doze. The sky began to 
change. Mutterings of distant thunder 
were heard in the south. The voices of the 
night were all absorbed in the roarings of 
the blast that portended a storm. The sen- 
tinels, widely wakened by the disagreeable 
prospect, roused up the whole camp to 
prepare for it. There were no tents, it 
being a cavalry scout ; and the only thing 
that could be done, was to stake down the 
blankets in the best position to afford a 
shelter, heap heavy wood on the fires, and 
await the result: but this preparation 
was in vain. The gusts increased in 
violence, tearing away the frail shelters,* 
and bearing them far above the tree tops. 
Then the heavy fail of decaying trunks 
shook the ground, and the volunteers felt 
that a hurricane was approaching them 
dry shod. All around was a thick dark- 
ness that might be felt. 

The pitying stars had withdrawn their 
rays, unwilling to look down upon such 
a scene of devastation. Tho weaker 
branches from the forest trees fell thickly 
on every side, threatening both limb and 
life. A minute longer, and the tempest 
broke in its fury. Fortunately for the 
safety of the encampment, the center of 
the gale passed a few hundred yards be- 
low them ; but the elemental force on the 
edge of the current was a fearful index to 
the whole. Those who had not taken the 
precaution to shelter themselves behind 
the larger trees, were dashed violently to 
the ground and grievously stunned. But 
the duration of a, hurricane on land is 
rarely long. In another hour the fright- 
ened party had collected again to com- 
pare their losses, and, as far as possible, 
repair damages. Tim manufactured for 
himself a blanket cap in place of a hat 
blown clear away. Fires were rekindled, 
wet garments dried, and by daylight the 
encampment was again lost in sleep. 

! (To be continued.) 


* This anecdote, and Tim's prophetic omen, will 
recall to the mind of the informed reader, the cir- 
cumstances that led to tho antimasonic warfare of 
1820 - 36 . 
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TIIE BREAK 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

PLOTTERS UNMASKED. 

M Friends are like shadow*, seen onlj in sunshine.” 

Court or Old Fritz. 

T HE morning was. a gloomy one, and 
the party in St. James’ Square were 
assembled at a late hour in the breakfast 
room of Sir William Charles Play well's 
mansion. Her ladyship was doing the 
honors of the table, while her husband 
perused the morning papers, in which 
occupation he was assisted by the unob- 
trusive attention of Amy Lawrence, who 
cut the journals, and laid them one after 
the other upon a side-table, ready to his 
hand. 

The old general was seated in an easy 
chair — the climate of England did not 


PAST SCENE. 

! agree with his Indian constitution. He 
had been dragged the preceding night, 
much against his will, to a ball at Almack’s, 
of which fashionable place of resort his 
sister-in-law was one of the lady patron- 
esses; and, to use his nephew’s own 
expression, lie was surly as a bear. 
Adolphus was amusing himself by feeding 
a French poodle from his plate, while Jane 
Clara, his unamiable sister, was vainly 
attempting to make herself agreeable to 
the uncle. 

“Whew! what a draught !’* peevishly 
observed the old man. 

In an instant his niece ran and fetched 
her cashmere from the sofa, and threw it 
round the general’s neck. 

“There,” she said; “it’s my best cash- 
mere; I wouldn’t lend it to any human 
( 15 ) 
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bein£ but yourself — that will keep you 
warm .” 

“ Thank you I” growled the uncle. 

Lady Play well smiled : with her knowl- 
edge of the world, she saw that her 
daughter’s worldly attentions would only 
be Tallied by the equally worldly-minded 
general at their true worth. 

“ How provoking !” muttered the baro- 
net, annoyed at some paragraph he had 
been reading in the paper. 

“What’s the matter?” demanded his 
brother. 

“Nothing — only I spoke last night. 
You know I am not a vain man, but I 
may say, without flattery, that I certainly 
did produce some effect.” 

Here his dutiful son yawned, by way 
of illustrating the effect his father’s dis- 
course must have produced. Her ladyship, 
who understood him, quietly smiled. 

“The minister,” continued the baronet, 
“ was all attention, the opposition for once 
silent, and yet the Times — the ungrate- 
ful Times — merely states: “Sir William 
Charles Play well followed, on the same 
side of the question.” 

Meeting with no reply or sympathy, 
the speaker continued to read his journal. 

“Do you know who is to be at Miss 
Million’s ball?” demanded the captain 
of his mother, as he assisted her to a wing 
of a curried pheasant poult. 

“ The old set, I suppose.” 

“And who is Miss Million?” inquired 
the general, struck by the name. 

“ The richest heiress in London,” replied 
the lady ; “ a parvenu , but set in a gilt 
frame ; she dotes upon Adolphus.” 

“ Does she ?” 

“But the silly boy,” continued his 
mamma, “ is so disinterested.” 

The uncle opened his eyes, as much as 
to intimate that he never should have 
suspected such a thing. 

“Yes,” continued the vain mother; 
“and although the poor girl gives him 
every encouragement, I can’t induce him 
to propose. Your brother, as you are 
aware, general, is not rich ; besides, there 
is a claim to a peerage in the family, 
which, with the influence such a fortune 
would give, it would not be difficult to 
revive.” 

“Ah — true,” observed the general; 
“ the Earldom of Bury. I recollect the 


minister offered it to me after the affair 
of Mooltan, but I declined it” 

“You did?” exclaimed the lady, with 
surprise. 

“ Of course I did. What the deuce did 
I want with a peerage? — I have no chil- 
dren.” 

“But you have a nephew, general,” 
bitterly observed the lady. 

A low, inarticulate “ humph ” was the 
rejoinder, and the conversation suddenly 
dropped ; nor was it resumed till a second 
paragraph caught the baronet’s attention. 

“Dear me 1 sad news from India." 

“ From the Punjaub?” eagerly inquired 
his brother. 

“No — from Bombay. The house of 
Alexander, Hyams, and Company has 
failed for more than two millions of money. 
Sad thing for our merchants at home.” 

I An idea suddenly struck General Play- 
well, who, in his way, was as great a 
shammer as his sister-in-law. He had 
long wished to prove the sincerity of the 
attentions by which he was hourly over- 
whelmed, and the present seemed a fit 
occasion. Clasping his hands together, 
as if he had received a dreadful shock, 
he exclaimed : 

“ Failed ! ruin — beggary 1” 

“ Uncle!” 

“ Brother 1” 

Her ladyship and Adolphus were silent. 

“Yes,” continued the old soldier, 
“ruined. All my fortune was placed iu 
their hands. I do n't think that I have a 
thousand pounds’ credit in Europe, after 
a life of toil like mine, when I thought 
of making those who love me happy. 
Dreadful — cruel reverse !” 

“Frightful l" said Jane Clara, at the 
same time quietly withdrawing her cash- 
mere from the back of his easy chair. 
“What will you do?” 

A close observer might have seen an 
effort to repress^ smile ; but the general 
did repress it 

“Brother,” exclaimed Sir William, 
rising from his seat, “this is, indeed, a 
sad reverse. But bear up manfully *. and 
remember,” he added, shaking him warm- 
ly by the hand, “ that the house and purse 
of your brother are ever open to you.” 

“ Thank God 1” muttered the old soldier 
to himself; “my brother’s heart is true 
as steel.” 
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“Beautiful!" lisped Adolphus, throw- 
ing himself back in his chair, and stretch- 
ing out his legs. “ My father deals in fine 
sentiments — he has a good heart." 

“ It runs away with time," observed her 
ladyship, a poor relative might be very 
disagreeable in her splendid mansion in 
8t James’s Square. 

“Pity it’s all moonshine !" added the 
Captain. “The Tact is, general, tho 
governor is poor-dreadfully poor— has n’t 
got over the last election. Where do you 
think of going?" 

“ Going ?" repeated his uncle. 

“Ay. Cheltenham, I’ve heard, is a 
very quiet place : lots of half-pay people 
reside there. Of course you have got 
your half-pay all right ?" 

“ Fear not,” said the old man, bitterly. 
U I shall not be reduced to depend upon 
my relatives for bread.” 

“Of course not. Highly spirited, and 
very proper." 

“Jane, my dear," continued her uncle, 
in a light, mocking tone, “ read the papers 
to me ?" 

Can’t," replied the young lady, brusqe- 
ly; “I have something else to do." 

With these words she flounced out of 
the room. Her dream of fortune was gone ; 
and the fine old soldier, whom she had so 
lately flattered and toadied, became a very 
uninteresting personage in her eyes. 

“ Miss Lawrence," said Lady Play well, 
who was anxious for an excuse to leave 
the breakfasUroom, “ I have some notes to 
send ; will you oblige me with your assis- 
tance in my dressing-room. Good morn- 
ing, general,” she added, with easy, yet 
cold politeness. “Of course we shall 
meet at dinner ?" 

In a few moments, under one pretext 
or another, the old man, so lately idolized, 
was left alone. Despite his queer, sarcas- 
tic temper, he had some generous, noble 
qualities. He had returned to England 
prepared to love his brother’s children — 
to adopt them as his own. The shock he 
had received was a most painful one. 

“ So," he exclaimed, “ this is the tie of 
blood, the love of kindred I Here have I 
been wasting my youth and manhood 
under a burning sun, to pile up wealth 
for those I thought would love me, and at | 
the first frown of fortune they turn from ' 
me with professions of pity, hollow and * 
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insulting as their pretended love. I’ll 
punish them," he added, “ where only 
such crawling reptiles feel — in their ava- 
rice — in their disappointed pride. I’ll 
enrich a beggar with my wealth — found 
an hospital for fools — return to India. - 
Oh!" exclaimed the old man, “it is a 
bitter thing to stand on earth alone, witb- 
| out one heart to beat for us — one human 
creature to love us !" 

| There was a gentle tap at the door of 
the breakfast- room. 

“ Come in,” said the general, gruffly. 

The door opened, and Rigid made his 
appearance; instead of his usual free, 
independent manner, his air was humble 
and respectful. 

“What do you want?" demanded his 
master. 

“ Any orders, general ?’’ said the poor 
fellow. 

“No. I suppose you have heard the 
news, Rigid ?" 

“ I have, general : and the worst news 
it is since I left the service. That French 
monkey of a valet, Mr. Adolphus’ gentle- 
man, as he calls himself, told it out in the 
servants’ hall." 

“Did he ?" 

There was a pause, and Rigid evidently 
wished to say something, but did not know 
how to set about it His master eyed him 
curiously; from his usual saucy, blunt 
behavior, he expected that the fellow was 
only anxious to find occasion to leave him. 

“Speak out," he muttered, roughly, 

“ if you have any thing to say." 

“ I have, general,” said the poor man. 

“ I am afraid that I have been very dis- 
respectful lately.” 

“ Pretty well for that" 

“Given you a great deal of trouble." 

“ Humph !" 

“It shan’t occur again — I promise you 
that ; only let me stay with you — I ’ll be 
dutiful as you could wish." 

“ I can’t afford to keep a household on 
my half-pay,” replied his master; “it’s 
little enough for myself." 

“ You forget my annuity, general?" 

“No I don’t; that is secured to you. 
You need not be uneasy — enough will 
remain to pay that" 

“Pay it!" exclaimed the old soldier, 
dashing aside a tear; “but I deserve it 
— no, I do n’t," he added, “ I own I have, 
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been surly, overbearing, and independent; 
but you were rich then. But I did hope 
you knew Jack Rigid better than to sap- 
pose that he could enjoy independence, 
while his old general wanted. Here, take 
it!” 

The speaker drew the deed of gift from 
his bosom and thrust it into his master’s 
hand. General Play well was almost 
choked with emotion. At the moment he 
was complaining that there was not a 
being in the world to care for him, he 
found under the rough exterior of his ser- 
vant, a fidelity and attachment beyond 
suspicion. 

“ No, no,” he faltered; “I don’t want it.” 

“Take it said the man. “ You won’t? 
then here she goes.” 

He was in the very act of destroying 
the deed which gave him independence 
for life, when his master laid his hand 
upon his arm, and arrested his intention. 

“Rigid,” he said, with a smile and a 
tear upon his fine old countenance ; “ listen 
to me — you can keep a secret ? ” 

“ Try me, general.” 

“ It’s all a hoax — I am not ruined.” 

“ Not ruined !” repeated the astonished 
servant ; “ why, what the devil — •” 

“Hush! it’s only meant to try the 
affection of my relatives.” 

The features of the human crab-apple, 
as his master termed him, suddenly as- 
sumed their former appearance of dis- 
satifaction and independence. He hastily 
thrust the deed into his pocket, exclaim- 
ing in a surly tone : 

“ Like you ; you are always playing 
some fool’s trick or another. As for your 
fine relatives, it was all very well to 
deceive them • but to play such a decep- 
tion on me! No matter — I’ll tell them 
a bit of my mind.” 

“ Not for the world ! ” 

“Won’t I!” said the man, moving 
toward the door. 

“ Halt ! ” exclaimed the general, in a 
.tone of military command. 

Instinctively the old soldier drew up 
and saluted military fashion. 

“ Sergeant Rigid is ordered,” continued 
this master, in the same tone, “ to keep 
;his tongue close prisoner till further 
•orders. Given at head-quarters. Play- 
well, general in command. Stand at 
ease ! Dismiss ! ” 


Rigid saluted — wheeled toward the 
door, and marched out. 

The general, who had taken this singu- 
lar mode of communicating his wishes, 
felt convinced they would be implicitly 
obeyed. The old soldier very likely 
might have resisted his entreaties ; but a 
military order he was never known to 
break, — like his master, he was a tho- 
rough disciplinarian. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

VIRTUOC8 POVERTY. 

Virtue and poverty are hourly shamed 

By the world’s passions. Vico in gaud? trim, 

Assails poor innocence at every step. — O ld Plat. 

While General Play well was supposed 
to be rich his presence acted as a protec- 
tion to Amy Lawrence against the perse- 
cutions of his nephew ; but no sooner was 
he thought to be poor, than they were 
renewed with all their former insolence. 
Vainly had the girl written both to Dr. 
Currey, and her friends the Bowles’ — no 
letter arrived; and day after day she 
waited for a reply with all the sickening 
anxiety of an aching heart. And well 
might she wait; for the unprincipled 
captain, piqued by her coldness, had 
bribed the servant whose duty it was to 
take all the letters of the family to the 
post, to abstract hers from the bag ; and 
those which arrived from Mary Heart- 
land, and her friends were likewise kept 
from her. 

On entering the drawing-room earlier 
than usual one morning Adolphus found 
the unhappy girl in tears. The puppy 
flattered himself that he had at last made 
an impression; and, full of this idea, ven- 
tured to press his suit. 

“ Really, Miss Amy, I am distressed to 
see you in grief. Come,” he added, “ be 
reasonable — ask yourself if it is not your 
own fault?” 

Indeed, sir, it is not,” replied the young 
lady ; “it is my misfortune.” 

“ Is love always a misfortune I ” de- 
manded the young man, with a conceited 
smile. “ I am sure he must have an in- 
sensible heart that could be cold to such 
charm 8 — a very different one from mine, 
Amy,” he continued, “I adore you — I 
have told you so a hundred times. I can’t 
live without you — upon my honor I can’t ; 
despite your coldness, which is very 
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proper, no doubt, before my mother aud 
sister. I am equally convinced that I 
am not indifferent to you. Come, confess 
that you love me ? ” 

“ Sir/' said the astonished Amy, “ I had 
hoped that this ridiculous scene would 
not be repeated. — How often have I told 
you that even if our rank in life were the 
same, I could never consent to be your 
wife ! ” 

“ Wife I ” repeated the coxcomb, regard- 
ing her with an air of amused surprise, 
as if he wondered how any girl in her 
senses, in Amy’s humble position could 
entertain such an ambitious thought. — 
u Why, yes, perhaps in time you might; 
for I dare say 1 should become very fond 
of you.” 

The blush of outraged virtue rose to the 
pale cheek of the unprotected girl, and 
her mild eyes suddenly flashed with scorn. 
Hitherto she had deemed that his inten- 
tions were at least honorable. Even 
under that supposition they were insup- 
portable to her, for she despised him no 
less for his fatuity than for his presump- 
tion. But the idea that she could ever 
descend to become his mistress made her 
loathe him. For the first time she felt all 
the bitterness of her dependent position. 
She tried to speak, but tears choked her 
utterance, and she hid her burning counte- 
nance with her trembling hands. 

“There, now/’ continued the puppy, 
who attributed her emotion to a cause far 
more flattering to his vanity “ don’t weep ! 
though some girls never look so beautiful 
as when they are in tears t I did not say 
absolutely that I should not marry you. — 
We shall have time to arrange all that at 
a future moment, my sweet girl 1 ” 

He tried to take her hand — the touch 
seemed to electrify her, and she started 
back as though she had trodden upon a 
venomous creeping thing. — Pride — inno- 
cence — the memory of the past — all came 
to her aid, and she answered him with a 
calm bitterness, scarcely to have been 
expected from one of her years and 
naturally gfentle disposition. 

“ If I have hitherto remained 6ilent, sir, 
it was that indignation at your infamous 
proposal struck me almost dumb. Your 
egregious vanity would be amusing were 
it not insulting ; but I have yet to learn 
that emptiness of head can atone for the 


want of heart. Had your addresses been 
honorable, to me they would have been 
distasteful. Till this hour I imagined 
there could not be a more wretched, 
pitiable creature than the woman who 
accepted at your hands the name of wife. 
I was deceived. I find there is a depth 
of misery and degradation yet more pro- 
found — your mistress. Pardon me, if, 
with this conviction, I decline the honor 
you so delicately propose” 

Like most fools, Captain Playwell was 
keenly sensitive to ridicule. His friends 
might cheat him at play — he either re- 
turned the compliment, or forgave them ; 
but a jest at his expense he never par- 
doned. The cold irony of Amy’s reply 
inflicted a wound upon his vanity deeper 
than any he had yet received. Passion- 
ate reproaches he could have borne — he 
was accustomed to them from his victims ; 
but calm contempt was a weapon he had 
never felt till now, and he writhed be- 
neath the wound. His features became 
suddenly livid, and his lips of the same 
waxy hue. Had he not been in station a 
gentleman, he could have struck her; as 
it was, he resolved that the blow should 
fall upon her heart. 

4 ‘ ’Tis well,” he said, mastering his rage 
with a violent effort ; I am not one of 
those who easily abandon a pursuit, es- 
pecially where beauty is concerned. You 
have not endured poverty yet — the cold- 
ness of friends, the chili of the world. 
When that hour arrives, you will think 
better of my offer.” 

“ Never 1 ” exclaimed Amy, with energy, 
“ never ! Hope not of it — dream not of it ! 
I know not what sufferings my evil fortune 
may have in store ; I can welcome them a 
thousands times rather than that degrada- 
tion which has no name, save on the lips of 
the heartless and corrupted. Nor will I,” 
she added, “further submit myself to 
insult.” 

With these words, although her heart 
swelled with emotion, the poor girl quitted 
the room, and sought refuge in her own 
chamber, where a flood of tears came to 
her relief. 

Now indeed did she feel what it was to 
be alone in the world, without the pro- 
tection of a brother’s arm — a lover’s 
watchful care. How she pined for the 
home at Burnley I The extraordinary 
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silence of her friends chilled her, yet she 
did not accuse them of unkindness. She 
thought it only natural that they should 
forget one whom all but heaven seemed 
to have abandoned. 

Little did Amy deem that the Bowles' 
were equally afflicted at her supposed 
neglect — that both William, Mary Heart- 
land, and the old lady, had repeatedly 
written to her, and felt wounded at her 
not replying. The father was so annoyed 
that, but for William's departure for St 
Petersburg, which threw all the corres- 
pondence and affairs of the house upon 
his hands, he would himself have under- 
taken a journey to London, to ascertain 
the cause of her silence. 

“ She is sick,” he would say ; “I am 
sure she is sick 1 Amy will never prove 
ungrateful.’’ 

And he was right; the orphan was sick 
with the worst disease which wears the 
frame and dims the eye, drinks the blood 
of youth, and withers the rose upon the 
cheek of health — sick at heart t 

Little did Amy and her friends dream 
that their correspondence, by the artful 
contrivance of Captain Play well, had been 
intercepted. His aim was to isolate her 
from those who could either cross his pur- 
pose, or sustain the poor girl in her strug- 
gles with a cold and selfish world. 

“ Courage, Amy — courage ! ” she ex- 
claimed as soon as she had recovered from 
the first burst of grief. “ This is no time 
for idle tears, but action. God will not 
desert the orphan whose heart is turned 
to Him 1 The world may fall from us, 
friends forget us, misery try us ; but if 
we are faithful to ourselves, He will be 
faithful to us too! ” 

Strengthened with these reflections Amy 
dried her tears, and, dressing herself as 
plainly as possible, left the house. After 
the insult she had received all thought of 
remaining under the same roof with Cap- 
tain Playwell was at an end. In her 
distress she recollected a quiet, sickly- 
looking girl — whose manners denoted 
that she had not always been dependent 
upon her needle for her bread — who fre- 
quently brought home work from the 
milliner whom Lady Playwell and Miss 
Jane Clara employed. The indignant 
blush with which she had received a 
coarse compliment whioh Adolphus — who 1 


happened to be present in his mother's 
boudoir on some occasion when she had 
called — had given Amy a good opinion of 
her, and she determined to seek her ad- 
dress at her employer’s. It was not far — 
one of the fashionable shops in Regent 
street. 

On entering the establishment of 
Madame la Trappe, Amy found herself 
in a room filled with showy, fashionably- 
dressed girls, such as are generally known 
by the term of model-girls in the trade. 
Although occupied at their needle, work 
was the least part of their duty: ne 
sooner did a new fashion in robe, corsage, 
or visite appear, than the young person 
whom it was thought most to become was 
attired in it, in order that the Countess of 

A or the Dutchess of B might 

judge of the effect. Very frequently the 
aristocratic patronesses of the establish- 
ment were surprised to find how different 
the same dress appeared upon their own 
faded persons and the young creatures 
upon whom they had just admired it. 

The ladies raised their eyes with a 
supercilious glance on the entrance of 
Amy, whose simple attire produced no 
very favorable idea of her position. — The 
mistress of the house scarcely deigned to 
rise from her seat, as she coldly demanded 
her pleasure. 

u You have a young person who works 
! for you, madame,” she replied, “ whose 
name I am unacquainted with, but whose 
address I am anxious to obtain — a. tall, 
blue-eyed young lady, with auburn hair; 
pale — very pale, as if lately suffering 
from indisposition.” 

“ Really, I havo so many workwomen, 
and take so little notice of their appear- 
ance, that I shall be puzzled to give you 
the name,” answered Madame la Trappe. 

“I mean,” added the inquirer, “the 
young lady who brought home my friend 
Lady Play well’s rich velvet dress.” 

The words “ my friend Lady Playwell ! ” 
produced their due effect. Her ladyship 
was celebrated as a leader of ton — one of 
madame’8 best customers ; and any friend 
of hers must be a person of importance 
— at least so thought the milliuer. Amy 
had used the word merely in a conven- 
tional sense, and without the slightest 
intention of deceiving her as to her real 
position in society. The Frenchwoman 
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rose from her chair, and begged her 
visitor to take a seat. 

44 I recollect,” she said, 41 perfectly 
well — Mias Wyndham, a charming young 
lady, and an excellent needlewoman — a 
ImUe singular in her ideas. — Would you 
believe it — although I have twice offered 
her a position in my house among my 
young ladies, who are all of them of good 
family and connections, she prefers work* 
ing in her own lodgings, where she can 
not earn half so much. Miss Binge,” she 
added, turning to the eldest of the shop- 
women, “Look for Miss Wyndham’s ad- 
dress.” 

It was soon found, and copied, by the 
person who had received the order. 

u Thank you,” said Amy quietly. 

“Can I show you any of our new 
arrivals from Paris?” demanded madame ; 
44 1 have a love of a robe de matin, which 
would just suit the charming figure of — 
may 1 ask,” she added, not knowing 
whether to say madame or miss, 44 whom 
1 have the honor of addressing ? ” 

M My name,” replied her visitor, is of 
very little consequence, since I am not 
likely to become one of your client die.” 

Thanking her for her polite compliance 
with her request, Amy left the shop, and 
directed her steps to the quiet street at 
the back of the Abbey, where the person 
the sought resided. 

On entering the humble house Amy found 
the object of her search seated near the 
window, industriously plying her needle 
at % magnificent ball dress which the 
favored child of fortune who was to wear 
it, little deemed had cost one equally 
fair, but less happy than herself, two 
sleepless night to complete. A faint blush 
of pleasure suffused the pale cheek of 
the seamstress, as she recognized in her 
visitor the kind girl whose look of sym- 
pathy had won her gratitude on the oc- 
casion of her visit to Lady Playwell. 
With well-bred ease she rose and offered 
her a seat, at the same time demanding 
to what circumstances she was indebted 
for the honor of her visit. 

44 To my misfortunes,” replied Amy; 
14 and the kind countenance which as- 
sured me that I should find a friend in 


you. Like you, I have been insulted by 
the infamous proposals of Captain Play- 
well. My residence in the house is no 
1 longer compatible with my self-rest and I 
came to ask you if you can put me in the 
way of living as you do, by the honest, 
independent labor of my hands ? ” 

44 Oh, willingly — cheerfully I ” replied 
Fanny — for such was the seamstress’ 
name — with a joyous smile ; 44 my heart 
opened to you from the first moment I saw 
you. It is little — very little, I can do 
for you,” she added, with a faint smile ; 
44 but that little you may command. The 
season, fortunately, is a busy one, and 
there is no lack of employment; but have 
you considered the privation — the soli- 
tude of a life like mine ? ” 

44 1 have.” 

44 1 fear you will never submit to it.” 

44 Fear not that,” replied the courageous 
Amy ; 44 there are feelings and memories 
which will support me. I am strong — 
am used to work ; for my life, if not one 
of usefulness, has been full of privations. 
I am alone in the world— all who loved 
me have either forgotten me, or are dead — 
I have not one friend left” 

44 Yes,” said Fanny, “one — who, if you 
will permit her, will share her humble 
home with you — console and assist you. 
With such a friend my chamber will no 
longer appear a solitude — content needs 
so little, and that little our industry will 
supply. What say you?” she added, 
extending her hand ; 44 will you be my 
friend — my sister ? ” 

A close embrace was the reply. Amy 
wept; she hod found what her heart so 
yearned for — one to sympathize with, 
assist, and console her. 

That same evening the orphan left the 
splendid mansion in St. James Square, 
and took up her abode with Fanny Wynd- 
ham, after leaving a note of adieu and 
explanation for Lady Playwell. 

The two poor girls, cast thus strangely 
together soon became strongly attached, 
and the chamber of the poor seamstress 
from that day became the abode of friend- 
ship, as it had previously been of inno- 
cence, and if neither of the inmates were 
happy, they strove to be content. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

RASCALITY PUNISHED. 

England, farewell ! fresh shores will rise 
When thy white cliffs are lost to riew, 

When warmer suns and brighter skies, 

But will their hearts, like thine, bo true ? 

When Henry Beacham arrived in St. 
Petersburg he was received by the agent 
of the firm with that obsequious politeness 
which the world so well knows how to pay 
to the reputed heir of unbounded wealth. 
The man of commerce had received his 
instructions from his uncle, and artfully 
spread the meshes which were to entangle 
him. Henry knew little of the business, 
and signed, with blind confidence, the 
various papers and securities which the 
representative of the firm from day to day 
laid before him. His letters were sup- 
pressed, and he waited, day after day, in 
the hope of hearing from William and Amy, 
to whom he had repeatedly written, till he 
became painfully convinced that some 
treachery was being practiced against his 
happiness ; and then he resolved to return 
to England. 

“ Return l” said the agent, to whom he 
announced his intention. “Impossible, 
my dear sir, at present.” 

“Why so?” drily demanded our hero. 

“Because the affairs which rendered 
your presence here a matter of necessity 
are not yet closed — because, in fact, the 
creditors of the firm will not consent to 
your departure.” 

“Creditors?” exclaimed the indignant 
youth ; “Why the name of Grindem, upon 
any ’Change in Europe, is good for a 
million l” 

“ Possibly, but not here. The fact is, 
my dear sir,” continued the tqol of his 
uncle’s villainy, blandly, “The firm has 
overspeculated in Russia — drawn im- 
mense sums in advance of its consign- 
ments, and till they are cleared there is 
not the remotest possibility of your getting 
away.” 

“We shall see!” 

“You will find that I am correct: the 
house of Hiram and Brothers hold the 
acceptances of the firm to an enormous 
amount, and, by the laws of Russia, no 
one can quit the country without giving 
three weeks’ notice in the Gautte f or find- j 
ing security that his creditors shall be 
satisfied.” 


“ But how does this affect mo ?” 

“You are a member of the firm,” was 
the reply. 

And bo he was a member, without the 
power of drawing a shilling. To all his 
entreaties that he would become his secu- 
rity, which he knew to be a mere form, 
the agent returned a polite, but cold refu- 
sal ; said that he should be most happy to 
oblige, but that he could not endanger his 
own fortune and the position of his family 
by such an undertaking. Henry saw at 
last that he was duped ; and bitterly did 
he curse the easy facility with which he 
had been led to undertake a voyage, whose 
only object was to separate him from the 
being to whom his Mfeart was devoted. 
Vainly did he write — post the letters 
himself: the clerks at the post-office were 
bribed* — every man in office had his price, 
from the minister to the doorkeeper; and 
gold was not spared by those who were 
interested in detaining him. Nor was it 
till he encountered the sailor-boy whom 
he protected against the ruffianly usage 
of his captain, that he found the means 
of communicating with his friend William 
Bowles. 

Time rolled on ; and our hero was truly 
wretched — heart-sick with hope deferred, 
and that worst of all agonies, suspense, 
which, to some minds, is worse than ill 
confirmed. 

He was walking, in a disconsolate mood, 
one summer’s evening, along the Quai 
Vcrniski, when the sound of a quick step 
fell upon his ear. He thought he knew it, 
and his heart beat wildly. Before he 
could turn to ascertain whether his suspi- 
cion and hope were just, a friendly grasp 
was laid upon his shoulder — it was the 
generous, open-hearted William. 

Those only who have been long severed 
from a faithful heart, can imagine the 
meeting of the two friends. Tears stood 
in the eyes of both for some time. All 
they could utter was “William!” — 
“ Heniy I” 

The meeting had been witnessed by a 
tall, stately-looking man, in a plain un- 
dress uniform, who seemed struck by the 
singularity of the encounter; whoever he 
might be, or whatever his position, it was 
evident that it was no ordinary one ; for 
all drew back whenever he approached, 
without pretending, however, to notice him. 
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As soon as the friends had recovered in 
some degree from the emotion of their 
meeting, William drew Henry’s arm in 
his— observing, that the streets were not 
a fit place for conversation — and led his 
companion toward an hotel kept by an 
honest German, whose house is well known 
in St. Petersburg to travelers, by the sign 
of the Black Eagle. No sooner had the 
stranger observed them enter, than he 
called, by a sign, a person who stood 
carelessly smoking a cigar, watching with 
interest to all appearance, the arrival of a 
vessel ; but whose eye had never for one 
Instant lost sight of the man in uniform. 

“You see those strangers?” he said, in 
a low tone. 

The gentleman bowed. 

“You will follow them?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And report to-night every word of 
their conversation ?’’ 

Without waiting for a reply, as if confi- 
dent that with him to command was to be 
obeyed, the speaker resumed his walk. 
Who could he be ? Perhaps an agent of the 
police — such offices are filled in Russia by 
men not only of exalted rank but of the 
highest talent. No one in that country 
of despotism dares refuse to act as a spy 
upon his neighbor. It ha9 been stated 
that even the members of the imperial 
family are surrounded by those who re- 
port regularly to the Emperor their con- 
versation, the names of their visitors, 
and, in fact, the minutest actions of their 
lives. The autocrat carries his system 
out even in the household of his own 
children. Such is the fruit of a barren 
despotism, which leaves its possessor no- 
thing but the iron scepter, to whose ter- 
ror he is himself a slave. 

As soon as the friends were seated, 
and had repeated their joyous congratu- 
lations at again meeting after so long 
and cruel a separation, William demand- 
ed, in a serious tone, if Henry was really 
married. 

“Married!” repeated the young man, 
with surprise; “what in heaven’s name 
could put such an idea into your head? 
You know I am engaged to Amy. Think 
you so lightly of your friend that he 
could change his love like a worn out 
garment, and cast aside the truest heart 
which ever beat in woman’s breast ? ” 
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“I knew it!” exclaimed his friend, 
pressing him once more warmly by the 
hand ; “ I knew that it was the treachery 
of the Smalls. Forgive me, Henry, for 
the question. I at least ought to have 
known you better— known that you were 
incapable of trifling with the affections 
of a noble-minded girl who had given 
you her whole heart.” 

“And did Small assert this ? ” demand- 
ed Beacham, more and more bewildered 
at the net which had been wound around 
him. 

“Yes; added to which, it was an- 
nounced in all the journals.” 

“ 'Tis false, by heaven ! ” exclaimed the 
lover of poor Amy. “But I need not 
repeat this to you, who know me ; to you 
my word is sufficient. I have written 
both to her and you repeatedly ; but my 
letters have been intercepted — your cor- 
respondence has been suppressed. Oh, 
William!” he added, “my uncle has 
played a cruel game. To separate me 
from the woman 1 Adore, he has left me 
at the mercy of his agent, on whose rep- 
resentation I signed bill acceptances, for 
the benefit of the firm, as he stated, to 
an enormous amount. By the laws of 
Russia, no one can quit the country with- 
out the permission of his creditors. My 
uncle thinks to compel me to renounce the 
bliss of calling Amy my wife. Never!” 
he added, passionately. “ Cold, heartless, 
selfish S9 he is, I renounce him and his 
wealth. He has broken my heart, Wil- 
liam. Curse him ! curse ” 

Bowles hastily seized his friend by the 
arm — he knew that he would bitterly re- 
gret having expressed his enmity toward 
him in the grave. 

“Hold, Henry!” he exclaimed; “you 
must forgive your poor, unhappy relative.” 

“ Never 1 ” 

“ I am sure you will when you learn all.” 

“ Is he ill ? ” demanded Beacham, struck 
by the seriousness of his friend’s manner. 

William pointed to the crape upon his 
hat, and was silent. 

“ Dead ! ” exclaimed Henry, deeply 
moved ; “ God forgive him as freely as I 
do, and me my hasty words. Poor old 
man t harsh as he was, I can not but re- 
gret him, for, with all his unkindness, he 
loved me, William — that stern, cold man 
loved me.” 
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“He proved it at his death: you are 
his sole heir.” 

Beach am was thunderstruck — bewil- 
dered — by the change which that one cir- 
cumstance had made in his position. He 
could not speak; grasping the speaker’s 
hand) he burst into tears, and sobbed like 
a child. 

“ I am come,” continued William, “ to 
free you from this thralldom ; come at the 
request — nay, the command — of Mary 
Heartland, three days before our wed- 
ding-day. I am sure you will love her, 
Henry — love her like a sister — for her 
generous sacrifice at the shrine of friend- 
ship. She saw,” he added, “ that I could 
not be happy without you.” 

“ Generous, true friend ! ” exclaimed 
the young man; “in all that friendship 
could desire — all that the noblest heart 
could sacrifice. William, William — I 
shall never be able to repay this last act 
of devotion ! ” 

“Then like a bad debt,” replied his 
friend, with a smile, “let us strike it 
from our account books, and think of it 
no more. I am your uncle’s executor: 
armed as I am, not only in that capacity, 
but with my father’s guarantee — and his 
signature is well known and honored in 
St. Petersburgh — I shall not find much 
difficulty in bringing the agent and the 
harpies he has employed to reason. . As 
for your old enemy Small, he is a ruined 
man.” 

“ How bo ? ” 

“ By your uncle’s direction the affairs 
of the firm are to be wound up — it was 
his last wish that you should not be a 
merchant.” 

It was late before the young men sepa- 
rated — they had each so much to ask and 
to relate. Henry was deeply moved at 
his devotion, and asked a thousand times 
how he had merited or could repay such 
generous conduct. The only drawback to 
his happiness was the information that 
Amy was in London ; but the assurance 
that she was under the protection of a 
near relative and friend of the benevo- 
lent Dr. Currey somewhat consoled him. 
William was careful not to afflict him by 
recounting his own uneasiness at the 
long, mysterious silence of the orphan. 

That same night every word of the 
foregoing conversation was repeated to 


the tall stranger who had observed their 
meeting on the quay. 

“ Who is this agent ? ” he demanded. 

“ Mr. Maynard.” 

“ What character does he bear ? ” 

“ Rich, but unscrupulous.” 

“Ascertain, at the administration of 
the posts, by what means and through 
whose agency the letters of the young 
Englishman have been suppressed.” 

The gentleman bowed. 

“ Also the holders of the securities he 
alluded to, and if Russian subjects or 
not. Make your report to-morrow." 

The person to whom the order was 
given bowed and withdrew. It was evi- 
dent, from his respectful air, that the 
speaker was a person of some impor- 
tance. 

The agent was much surprised, on the 
following morning, to receive from Henry 
and his friend the information of the 
death of Gilbert Grindem; for Small, 
who had lately conducted the correspon 
dence, had kept him ignorant of that 
particular. Being a shrewd, avaricions 
man, he instantly saw the opportunity 
of realizing the value of the securities — 
considerably over a hundred thousand 
pounds — which, by direction of his em- 
ployer, he had obtained from the young 
stranger, merely as a means of detaining 
him in Russia till the attachment between 
him and Amy should be broken off. To 
the offer, therefore, of giving security till 
the accounts could be investigated, he 
returned a polite but firm negative. 

“We dispute their accuracy,” observed 
William. 

“ That is too late,” replied the man of 
figures; “Mr. Beacham has accepted 
them.” 

“But, by the laws of Russia, if my 
friend finds security,” continued the 
young merchant, “ you can not refuse.” 

“Ah, bankers’ security,” said the 
agent*, “bankers’ security — you forget 
that , and where I should like to know, 
in St. Petersburg will you find that — the 
sum is enormous — over a hundred thou- 
sand pounds ? ” 

“ Where, indeed ! ” sighed Henry. 

Still his friend would not give up tho 
point, convinced as he was that treachery 
had been practiced, and that the claims 
were morally, if not legally dishonest. 
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He coaid not bear the idea of his friend 
resigning so considerable a portion of his 
fortune, and he determined to see the 
holders of the papers, Messrs. Hiram & 
Brothers. 

The risit to the firm of the Hebrew 
bankers was as useless as the one they 
had made to the agent The crafty 
Israelites were but the tools of their em- 
ployer. It is true that they were assured 
a large percentage on the transaction, 
and they determined not to be balked 
of their profit 

As the young men were returning 
despondingly t-o their hotel, they encoun- 
tered the tall, military-looking man who 
had observed their meeting. 

“ You are Englishmen ? ” he said, ad- 
vancing, and gracefully addressing them. 

They replied of course, in the affirma- 
tive. 

“And, if I mistake not, in some diffi- 
culty. Follow me: perhaps I may be of 
use to you.” 

Without waiting to see if his request 
was complied with, the speaker turned 
away, and directed his footsteps toward 
a plain looking house in the adjoining 
street. Apparently he was expected, for 
the door opened at his approach, although 
Henry and his friend saw neither porter 
nor domestic. — Following his steps, they 
entered with him, and found themselves 
in a comfortable looking room, arranged 
something like a bureau. The walls were 
covered with shelves, on which were a 
number of cases, something like despatch 
boxes, all numbered and marked “Pri- 
vate.” 

The singular person pointed to chairs, 
and, without uncovering himself, desired 
his visitors to be seated. 

“Your names, I think, are Henry 
Beacbam and William Bowles?” 

The friends bowed. 

“ English merchants.” 

“Yes” 

“One detained in St. Petersburg till 
he can settle claims which he believes 
have been purposely forged to detain him 
here?” 

“ Right. But how should you, a stran- 
ger, know this ?” 

“Very little passes in St. Petersburg 
which I do not know,” observed the 
stranger, with a smile. “Excuse my 


abrupt way of proceeding — it is not in- 
tended to be discourteous. Have you 
any proofs of the treachery which you 
allege to have been practiced ? ” 

“ None.” 

“ That’s unfortunate. Any letters from 
your friends?” 

“They have been intercepted,” said 
Henry. “ I am the victim of as heartless 
a system of treachery as ever villainy 
planned, or its tools executed. We have 
just left the agent, and he refuses to per- 
mit my departure till I have satisfied his 
infamous demand — paid claims which 
were only acknowledged by me in ig- 
norance of the intention of those who 
forged them.” 

“ And that intention was — ” 

Henry was silent. 

“To separate you from the object of 
your affection. You Bee I know all ; with 
that, however, I have nothing to do. The 
dead are beyond human justice, but not 
the living. “ I see, he added, “ that you 
are surprised at my minute acquaintance 
with your affairs ; but, as I told you be- 
fore, I know all that passes in St. Peters- 
burg ; your case interests me. Why not 
give security for these demands ? ” 

“ It has been refused.” 

“ Bankers ? ” demanded their mysteri- 
ous host, in reply. 

“ That I fear I am unable to find,” an- 
swered the young man. “The sum is 
enormous ! ” 

“ I know — a hundred thousand pounds.” 

The two friends were more and more 
mystified. 

“Summon the agent and the Messrs. 
Hiram to attend to-morrow at ten o'olock, 
at the house of the court bankers, Geir- 
wolf and Son : I will be your security.” 

“You!” 

“I have said it.” 

“But are you a banker?” they de- 
manded. 

“ Not exactly,” said the stranger, with 
a smile; “but fear not — I shall do as 
well. And now that our interview is 
terminated, farewell. Fail not the ap- 
pointment. I have little time to spare^ 
and punctuality is the characteristic of 
a gentleman.” 

The speaker slightly inclined his head, 
as if to intimate that the audience was 
terminated. 
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“Stay!” exclaimed Henry Beocham. 
44 1 can not think that you would amuse 
yourself at the expense of a being who is 
already sufficiently wretched, by an idle 
jest” 

“ I never jest,” was the cold reply. 

“ Inform me whom, at least, I have to 
thank.” 

“ That you will know to-morrow.” 

“Perhaps,” said William, “you are the 
minister of the secret police. I have 
heard that there is such an officer in 
Russia, and that he holds the threads of 
all that passes. If you are, you can 
indeed serve us most materially. 

“How?” 

“ By ascertaining how my friend’s 
letters were suppressed.” 

“ I have done so already.” 

“ You are the minister, then 7” 

“ Not exactly the minister,” replied the 
stranger, whose answers were as laconic 
as they were to the purpose — “but one 
connected with him. Now, then ask no 
more questions ; I am not in the habit of 
answering them. Meet me at the time 
appointed, and doubt not my punctual- 
ity” 

He bowed again ; and the two friends, 
their curiosity roused to the highest 
pitch, withdrew, fbll of hope and confi- 
dence in his promise. 

“It must be the secretary of the minis- 
ter, at least,” observed William. “ Well, 
for once, I bless the system of despotism 
which places the secrets of all within the 
grasp of such a police as that of Russia.” 

Their next step was to find the proper 
officer to summon the agent and the part- 
ners of the firm of Hiram to meet them 
at the house of the court banker, the 
well-known firm of Gierwolf. 

No sooner did the confederates receive 
it than their hearts misgave them : they 
felt less secure of their prey than in thy 
morning. 

(To bo continued.) 

— co<xXx^i 

A Sailor dropped out of the rigging 
of a ship of war, some fifteen or twenty 
feet, and fell plump on the head of the 
first lieutenant. “Wretch!” said the offi- 
cer, after he had gathered himself up, 
“ where did you come from ?” “ An’ sure 
I came from the north of Ireland, yer 
honor.” 


THE SECRET OF LONGEVITY. 

T HE means known, so far, of promot- 
ing longevity, have been usually con- 
centrated in short, pithy sayings, as, 
“Keep your head cool, and your feet 
warm,” “Work much, and eat little,” etc.; 
just as if the whole science of human 
life could be summed up and brought out 
in a few words, while its greatest princi- 
ples were kept out of sight. One of the 
best of these sayings is given by an Italian 
in his 116th year, who, being asked the 
means of his living so long, replied with 
that improvisation for which his country 
is remarkable : 

a When hungry, of the best I eat, 

And dry and warm I keep my feet ; 

I screen ray head from sun and rain, 

And let few cares perplex my brain.” 

The following is about the best theory of 
the matter: Every man is born with a 
certain stock of vitality, which can not be 
increased, but may be husbanded. With 
this stock he may live fast or slow — may 
live extensively or intensively — may 
draw his little amount of life over a 
large space, or narrow it into a con- 
centrated one ; but when his stock is ex- 
hausted, he has no more. He who lives 
extensively — who drinks pure water, 
avoids all inflammatory diseases, exer- 
cises sufficiently, but not too laboriously, 
indulges no exhausting passions, feeds on 
no exciting material, pursues no debili- 
tating pleasures, avoids all laborious and 
protracted study, preserves an easy mind, 
and thus husbands his quantum of vital- 
ity — will live considerably longer than 
he otherwise would do, because he lives 
slow; while he on the other hand, who 
lives intensively — who beverages him- 
self on liquors and wines, exposes him- 
self to inflammatory diseases, or causes 
that produce them, labors beyond his 
strength, visits exciting scenes, and in- 
dulges exhausting passions, lives on 
stimulating and highly-seasoned food — 
is always debilitated by his pleasures. 

Gluttony is the source of all our infir- 
mities, and the fountain of all our dis- 
eases. As a lamp is choked by a super- 
abundance of oil, a fire extinguished by 
excess of fuel, so is the natural health of 
the body destroyed by intemperate diet. 
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CHARLES SCOTT, Esq., 

Author of u Analogy of Ancient Graft Masonry to Natural and Revealed Religion ;* 
“ The Keystone of the Masonic Arch etc., etc. 


r PIIE respected brother, whose portrait 
_L we give above, may be considered 
the first masonic writer in America, who 
attempted to rescue from the oblivion into 
which it was fast merging, the evidently 
religions tendency and teachings of Free- 
masonry. By the publication of his first 
work, in 1848, above named, he exhibited 
the close and indeed inseparable analogy 
that existed between Freemasonry and 
Christianity, and directed the inquiring 
mind, unsatisfied as it was with the 
teachings of the former, to a field which 
in this country was new, as it was hith- 
erto uncultivated. 

Bro. Scott informs us that he conceived 
the design of his work immediately upon 
receipt of the third degree of Masonry; 
and such was the impression that this 


degree made upon his mind, that he re- 
solved never to confer a degree of ma- 
sonry without giving the candidate a 
moral and religious ns well as tech- 
nical lecture. Approaching the subject 
of his book with some temerity, for the 
reason just given, he was astonished at 
the freedom with which he succeeded in 
tracing the analogy he desired to ex- 
hibit; and, warming with his subject, he, 
in the short space of twenty-one days 
from its commencement, completed the 
manuscript for this praiseworthy volume. 

This work was succeeded, in 1857, by 
his “ Keystone of the Masonic Arch,” a 
work which we have never seen, to our 
great regret, nor do we know where it is 
to be obtained. 

In the interim, Bro. Scott stamped his 
(27) 
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name in bold relief upon the masonic 
annals of bis adopted State, Mississippi. 

He was, in 1849, presented with a 
golden jewel, suitably inscribed, by the 
Qfand Lodge of that State, the only thing 
of the kind ever voted by that body ; and 
subsequently he was elected Grand Mas- 
ter of that Grand Lodge. 

By profession, Bro. Scott is a lawyer. 
Born on the 12th November, 1811, at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, he is now in the 
60th year of his life. His mind was 
early noticed as being of a studious and 
penetrative character. This, the expres- 
sion of his features eminently prove. He 
graduated with first honors at college, 
read law under his father, a distin- 
guished jurist and Freemason, removed 
to Nashville in 1831, where he completed 
his legal studies; and in 1838, having 
moved to Mississippi, he soon gained a 
prominent position at the bar of that 
State, and won the confidence of its citi- 
sens with whom he came in contact. So 
much was this the case, that he was, in 
1861, elected Chancellor of the Superior 
Court of Chancery, by a very large ma- 
jority, over an able and distinguished 
competitor. His term was marked by 
some of the most distinguished cases 
adjudicated in that court, prominent 
among which was the great case which 
he decided against the State of Missis- 
sippi, involving her liability to pay the 
Union Bank Bonds, which the people 
and legislature h$d twice declared un- 
constitutional. In January, 1858, he re- 
moved to his native State, for the pur- 
pose of practicing his profession, and 
now lives at Memphis, a growing and 
flourishing city. 

Bro. Scott’s electoral and honorary 
memberships in every department of 
Freemasonry, in America, are numerous 
as merited. May he long be spared to 
defend with freedom and fervency that 
which was conceived by his zeal for the 
Masonic Institution. 


The avaricious man is like the barren, 
sandy ground of the desert, which sucks 
in all the rain and dews with greediness, 
but yields no fruitful herbs or plants for 
the benefit of others. 


A HOME PICTURE. 

An old man sat by the chimney side— 
His face was wrinkled and wan — 
And he leaned both hands on his stout 
oak cane, 

As if all bis work was done. 

His coat was of good old-fashioned gray. 
With pockets both deep and wide, 
Where his specs and steel tobacco box 
Lay snugly side by side. 

The old man liked to stir the fire, 

So near him the poker was kept; 
Sometimes he mused as he gazed at the 
coals — 

And sometimes he sat and slept. 

What did he see in the embers there ? 

Ah ! pictures of other years ; 

And now and then they awakened smiles, 
But oftener they started tears. 

His good wife sat on the other side, 

In the high-back cane-seat chair; 

You see ’neath the frill of her muslin cap 
The sheen of her silvery hair. 

She wears a blue checked apron now, 
And is knitting a sock for him ; 

Her pale, blue eyes have a gentle look, 
And she says, “ They are growing 
dim.” 

I like to call and tell the news, 

And ohat an hour each day, 

For it stirs the blood of the old man’s 
heart, 

To hear of the world away. 

Be kind unto the old, my friends, 

They ’re worn with this world’s strife, 
Though bravely once perchance they 
fought 

The battle erst with life. 

They taught our youthful feet to climb 
Upward life’s rugged steep ; 

Then let us lead them gently down 
j To where the weary sleep. 


An advertisement in one of the morn- 
ing papers says: “Wanted — A female 
who has a knowledge of fitting boots of 
a good moral character.” We suppose 
boots of a good moral character mean 
those that are well-soLEo. 
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SKATING. 



S KATING is one of 
the finest gym- 
nastic exercises, 
by which man, as 
Klopstock says, 
“like the Homeric 
gods, strides with 
winged feet over 
the sea transmuted 
into solid ground.” 
It is one of the healthiest exercises, 
bringing the body into action by a great 
rariety of motions. The art is mentioned 
in the Edda, written eight hundred years 
ago, in which the god Uller is repre- 
sented as distinguished by beauty, ar- 
rows, and skates. 

It is not known at what period skating 
was introduced, but there are indications 
of it in the thirteenth century, for Fits 
Stephen, in his History of London, says, 
that it was in that time customary, when 
the ice was sufficiently strong, for the 
young citizens of London to fasten the 
leg-bones of animals under the soles of 
the feet by tying them round the ankles, 
and then taking a pole shod with iron 
into their hands, they pushed themselves 
along by striking it against the ice, and 
moved with a celerity equal to a bird 
flying through the air, or an arrow from 
a cross-bow. 

Fitz Stephen describes another kind of 
diversion on the ice in these words, which 
may be acceptable to the young reader, 
lie says : “ Others make a seat of ice as 
large as a millstone, and having placed 
one of their companions on it, they draw 
him along, when it sometimes happens 
that moving in slippery places they all 
fall down together, which is rare sport, 
provided no harm be engendered.” Ibral 
mentions, that in his time it was cus- 
tomary to use sledges, which being ex- 


tended from the center by means of a 
strong rope, those who are seated on them 
are moved round with great rapidity. 

The use of the modern skate is sup- 
posed to have been brought from Holland, 
and for many years skating has been 
exercised with much elegance in Europe 
and in America. Somehow or other, we 
do not of late years have those severe 
frosts which enable the skater to practice 
his art with vigor; but there is now a 
skating club in London who anticipate 
trips to Holland during the winter 
months, where the art may be practiced 
in all its perfection. 

The first maxim of him who would be 
a skater is, “Throw fear to the dogs;” 
the next, “Put on your skates securely;” 
and the third, “ Keep your balance ;” and 
premising this as a “start,” we shall now 
describo the various kinds of skates, and 
the methods of using them. 

THE SKATE. 

There are various kinds of skates. 
Some, such as the Dutch skates, are very 
large and somewhat cumbersome, but 
very safe for those who skate with heavy 
loads on their shoulders, as they do in 
Holland, Denmark, and Russia. In these 
the iron often projects above six inches 
from the wood, and curls up toward the 
shin-bone above a foot, that the skater 



may glide the more easily over the hil- 
locks of snow common to large expanses 
of ice. 


( 29 ) 
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Some skates are what are called fluted, 
that is, they have a groove running along 
the center of the iron, which are the best 
for beginners, as they take a better hold 
of the ice. The plain skates have no 
such groove, and are better adapted for 
those who have partially acquired the 
art, as with them the utmost velocity 
and elegance of movement may be per- 
formed.* 

The iron of the skate, which lies under 
the foot, is called its blade; this varies in 
different kinds of skates, and the prac- 
ticed professor of skating will choose a 
high or a low bladed skate, according to 
the nature of the ice; but the beginner 
should never use a skate whose blade is 
more than three quarters of an inch in 
depth and a quarter of an inch in 
breadth, for when the blades are deeper 
than this, the balance of the body is not 
so easily preserved, and the. ankles are 
liable to be sprained or twisted. 

PUTTINQ ON TIIE SKATES. 

In putting on the skate, the “ young- 
ster” should kneel on one knee and 
fasten the skate on the foot of the other 
leg. If he should have a high laced boot, 
he will find such an excellent support to 
the whole machinery. Or if he can pro- 
vide himself with a “skate boot,” in 
which the skate and shoe are all of a 
piece, ho will do better. At all events, 
the skater should bear in mind that the 
skate must be fastened Becurely and 
firmly to the foot, by being well fastened 
to the heel and sole of the boot by means 
of the screw and points, and well, but 
not clumsily, strapped round the ankle, 
exactly so tight as to confine the foot 
without hurting it or impeding the mo- 
tions of the ankle joints. There is a new 
skate now in use by \lie London Skating 
Club, called the elastic skate, or spring 
skate, in which a spring is introduced 
at the bottom of the foot, which keeps 
it fast in every part. Skates are also 
now made of gutta percha, and these 
are well worthy the notice of the young 
skater. 


° Fluted skates, however, are dangerous for any 
bat those of light weight, as the cut ice is apt to 
44 ball ” in the groove, and so to throw the wearer, 
If be leans on one side. 


HOW TO 8TAKT UPON THE INSIDE EDGE. 

Having risen to the perpendicular, the 
learner should first ascertain, by moving 
his feet about on the ice, whether the 
skates are firmly and comfortably fixed 
on his feet. He should then walk a little 
on them, supporting himself by a light 
pole about six feet in length, having an 
iron spike at its end. Having in this 
manner got a little used to the feel of the 
skate on his foot, he should then endea- 
vor to throw away all fear and strike out 
slowly with the right foot, leaning on the 
inside edge of the skate, and making the 
pressure greatest at that part of the skate 
opposite the ball of the great toe, at the 
same time bending slightly forward. 
When the skate has moved about a yard 
forward in this manner, the left foot 
should be brought to the ice in precisely 
similar manner. The initial figure rep- 
resents the skater starting and proceed- 
ing on the inside edge. 

MOVEMENT ON THE OUTSIDE EDGE. 

Having practiced on the inside edge 
for some days, to get used to the skates, 
the learner may afterward attempt the 
“outside edge,” which is nothing more 
than throwing themselves upon the outer 
edge of the skate, and making the bal- 
ance of the body bend to that side, which 
will necessarily enable them to form 
a semicircle. In this much assistance 
will be derived by placing a bag of lead 
shot in the pocket next to the foot em- 
ployed in making the outside stroke, 
which will produce an artificial poise of 
the body at first very usoftil. At the 
commencement of the outside stroke the 
knee of the employed leg should be a 
little bent, and gradually brought to a 
-rectilineal position when the stroke is 
completed. The best method of getting 
to the “ outside edge ” is to form the cir- 
cle inward — say with the right foot, and 
with considerable force; in the course 
of this, place the left foot down in 
front of the right, and lean powerfully 
on the outside of the left heel. A little 
practice and confidence in his balance 
will enable the student to lift his right 
foot, and hang it behind while he pro- 
ceeds to cut outside with his left foot. 
Let him then stop, and begin the inward 
circle with the left foot, and slip down 
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the outer edge of the right heel in the 
same way. 

The young skater has now learned to 
balance himself, and can venture to strike 
out at once to the right, on the heel of the 
right foot, keeping the left suspended be- 
hind, with its toe closely pointed to the 
heel of the right. As he advances, the 
left must be brought past the inside of 
the right with a slight jerk; this slight 
jerk produces an opposing balancing mo- 
tion of the body; the right foot then 
quickly poises, first on the outside of the 
heel, and then on the inside of its toe, 
and by placing the left foot down before 
it, and striking outside to the left, giving 
at the same time a slight push with the 
inside of the right toe, he passes from 
right to left. Having learned this much, 
the skater will proceed to change from 
left to right, and then from right to left 
again, without any trouble. To skate 
“ outside edge” properly, the toe of the 
suspended foot must be pointed close to 
the ice behind the other, and kept there 
until the foot be regained, when it must 
be brought sharply round to the change. 
The skater must keep himself erect, lean- 
ing most on the heel. 

This mode of skating having been ac- 
quired, an endless variety of figures, de- 
vices, and modes of movement may be 
practiced ; such as “ the roll,” the figure 
of 3, of 6, or of 8, “the spread-eagle,” 
•‘the mercury,” “the backward outside 
odge,” “the circle,” “the wait*,” “the 
minuet,” “the pirouette,” “the quad- 
rille,” etc. 

The first step toward figure skating is 
the 

FORWARD ROLL, 

which is performed in the manner al- 
ready prescribed in the directions on the 
“outside edge.” To perform it grace- 
fully, the skater should bring his left 
shoulder forward, throw his right arm 
back, look over that shoulder, and boldly 
incline his body to that side, proceeding 
alternately, with ease, grace, and de- 
liberation. When he wishes to stop, he 
should bring both his feet together, and 
stop gradually; or he may stop sud- 
denly, by pressing on the heels of his 
skates, taking care not to throw his 
toes up too much, or he will cut “ all- 
fours ” 


U 


THE DUTCH ROLL 

is so called from the motion being used 
in Holland by the traveling and trading 
classes in their common avocation. The 
figures it presents on the ioe are small 



segments of very large circles; which 
enables the skater to diverge but very 
slightly from the right line of his course, 
and consequently accelerates his pro- 
gress. 

THE FIGURE OF EIGHT. 

This is composed by merely 
finishing the great circles, of 
which the above segments 
form a part. To produce it, 
when the skater comes to the 
finish of the stroke on the 
right foot, he should throw 
the left quite across it, which 
will make him bear hard on the outside 
of the right skate, from which he must 
immediately strike. By completing the 
circle in this manner on each leg, the 
figure subjoined is performed. 

THE FIGURE OF THREE. 

This is performed principally on the 
inside edge backward. The head of the 
3 is formed of half a small circle on the 
heel of the outside edge; but when the 
circle is nearly completed, the skater 
leans suddenly forward, 
and rests on the same 
toe inside, and a back- 
ward motion is pro- 
duced, which dcvelopes 
the tail of the 3. The 
right legged figure is that of the 3 in its 
natural position, and the figure made by 
the left leg is the' same figure reversed; 
as per example. In these evolutions, the 
motion is not, strictly speaking, back- 
ward, but rather sideways, as his face 
and body are always in the direction of 
his motions. 

THE BACK ROLL. 

By the “back roll,” as it is termed, the 
skater moves from one foot to the other 
alternately. His face is turned toward 
the left shoulder. The inside of the left 
skate bears on the ice, and the skater 
immediately strikes from it to the outside 
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back of the other, by pressing it into the 
ice as forcibly as he can at the toe. The 
“back cross roll” is per- 
formed in a similar manner, 
the stroke being from the 
outside, instead of the inside 
> of the skate. 

The above motions com- 
bine the elements of skat- 
ing, and having acquired 
these, the learner may per- 
form an infinite variety of 
movements, Buch as “the 
cornua ammonis,” “the 
Dutch maze,” “the fish,” 
“ the kite,” “ the true lovers’ 
knot,” etc.; with any other 
devices his imagination may 
suggest. He may also en- 
gage in the quadrille or 
waltz, and exhibit his per- 
son in every variety of 
graceful form, at the same 
time that he exercises every 
muscle of the body. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS TO BE FOLLOWED 
BY PER80NS LEARNING TO SKATE. 

1. Let your dress fit closely, but at the 
same time be of sufficient ease to insure 
freedom of motion. Neither skirts to 
coats nor full trowsers should be worn. 

2. Let flannel be worn next the skin 
by the delicate, and an extra under-gar- 
ment by the robust. Let the chest be 
well defended against the cold. A piece 
of brown paper laid between the waist- 
coat and shirt is one of the best chest 
protectors. 

3. Be careful in venturing upon the 
ice, unless it be sufficiently strong to 
bear the weight of the number that flock 
to it; and watch for the increase of 
numbers, that you may retire beforo 
danger ensues. 

4. Avoid rough and very smooth ice, 
and look carefully out for obstructions 
thereon; such as small twigs of trees, 
stones, or “hobbles;” as well as for rot- 
ten ice, cracks where the ice rises higher 
on one side than the other, or holes. 
Should you suddenly come upon rotten 
ice, do not stop, but pass over it as 
rapidly as possible. Should you fall 
down upon it, roll lengthwise toward the ! 


[ firmer part, without attempting to stand 
or walk upon it. 

5. Should the skater fall into a hole, 
he should extend his pole or stick across 
it, and hold on to it till assistance ar- 
rives; should he have no stick, he may 
extend his arms horizontally across the 
edges of the ice, till a rope can be thrown 
to him. 

6. After an unlucky immersion in the 
water, the unfortunate skater should im- 
mediately take off his skates, and, if able, 
run home as quickly as he can. He 
should then pull off all his wet clothes, 
take a tablespoonful of brandy in a glass 
of hot water, rub himself thoroughly with 
dry towels, and go to bed. 


The Religion of Masonry. — As Chris- 
tian masons, acknowledging the divinity 
of Christ, we have introduced the Bible 
into our lodges to manifest our belief in 
the doctrines which it inculcates ; in like 
manner the followers of Moses, Mahomet, 
and Burmah may introduce into their 
masonic assemblies their Pentateuch, 
their Alcoran, and their Vedan, and yet 
the unity of masonry would remain — the 
essential principles on which she moves 
would be the same — she would still de- 
clare to her votaries, I regard not to 
what sect you attach yourselves ; vener- 
ate the popular religion of your respec- 
tive countries ; follow tho light of your 
understanding ; forget not however the 
doctrine of the religion of nature; adore 
the Great Architect of the Universe, ac- 
knowledge the immortal soul, and look 
forward to a state of future retribution, 
when the virtuous of all religions and 
countries shall meet together and enjoy 
never-fading bliss. 


Lectures. — A course of lectures , insti- 
tuted by the Grand Master, to be opened 
at Portsmouth, to which all officers of 
subordinate lodges are required to pro- 
ceed there and qualify themselves to 
discharge the important duties of their 
respective offices. Conditions made 
known by the Lecturing Master. — Q . L. 
of N. II. , 1808 . 
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PROCESSION OF FREEMASONS LEAVING HOLYROOD HOUSE, EDINBURGH. 


MASONIC DEMONSTRATION IN 
EDINBURGH. 

T HE foundation-stone of a new Hall, 
for the Grand Lodge of Scotland, was 
laid at Edinburgh, on the 24th June, 1858, 
the occasion being celebrated with extra- 
ordinary ceremony. Invitations to be 
present were addressed to all the lodges 
Am. Free. Vol. 8, Jan. 1859. — 3. 


of Scotland, and also to the Grand Lodges 
of England, Ireland, France and Bel- 
gium. There were, therefore, a large 
number of delegates ; and a more brilliant 
display of masonic emblems and para- 
phernalia is seldom seen. By the Queen's 
permission, the brethren assembled at the 
Palace of Holyrood, whence they pro- 
ceeded to the High Church. At the close 
( 88 ) 
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of the services there, the procession set 
out for George Street, where the founda- 
tion-stone of the new Hall was laid by the 
Grand Master, the Duke of Athole, with 
due masonic ceremony. 

The streets were lined by detachments 
of lancers, infantry and artillery; and at 
the conclusion of the great ceremony of 
the day, a salute of guns was fired from 
the new bastions recently erected at Ram- 
say Gardens. 


The procession returned by George 
Street, Waterloo Place, and Regent Road, 
to Holyrood, and here it dispersed. The 
day was not yet over, however : a banquet 
was necessary to conclude the proceed- 
ings — and a banquet was, accordingly 
held in the evening at the Music Hall, 
the Duke of Athole presiding. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
in this grand masonic pageant, was the 
appearance of the venerable old banner. 



lear to all Scotland, and especially to 
Edinburgh, as the most ancient ensign of 
the country, under which almost all of the 
high privileges of the citizens have been 
won. From time immemorial the Deacon 
Convener of the Trades has been in- 
trusted with the custody of this venerated 
flag, and to unfurl it has been to rally 
around him the bold Craftsmen of the city. 
At the recent fraternal gathering, how- 
ever, it made a more peaceful appearance. 
The privilege of carrying it in the proces- 


sion was granted to the lodge of Journey- 
men Masons of Edinburgh, and when the 
brethren of that lodge, with band playing 
and banners flying, drew up in front of 
the Convener’s house on the South Bridge, 
and that functionary unfurled the banner, 
and after an appropriate address deliv- 
ered it to the office bearers, there was 
universal enthusiasm. 

Tradition says that the “ Scots mecha- 
nicks," who followed the Holy War in 
1099, planted their standard on the walls 
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of Jerusalem, and afterward dedicated it 
to the “ Hally Guist,” hung it before the 
altar of St. Eloi, their patron, in St. Gile’s 
Church of Edinburgh, and the Craftsmen 
of the city mortified large sums of money 
for the decoration of that altar and the 
preservation of their flag, which, from 
its color, came to be called the “ Blue 
Blanket,” James III, being confined in 
Edinburgh Castle, William Bertram, pro- 
vost, displayed the Blue Blanket to the 
Corporation of Trades, who thereupon 
stormed the said Castle, and delivered 
the king, for which deed was granted 
them a patent of many high privileges, 
which they called their Golden Charter. 
The Craftsmen, in commemoration, re- 
newed their banner, and the queen, with 
her own hands, painted on it a St. An- 
drew’s cross, a thistle, a crown, and a 
stone-hammer, with the following in- 
scription : — 

“ Fear God, and honor the king, with a 
long ly ffe and prosperous reigne ; and we 
shall ever pray to be faithfulle for the 
defense of his sacred Majesty’s Royal 
persone till death.” 

The Blue Blanket next appears under 
the following circumstances in the reign 
of James V, as Pennicuik tells : — u The 
Crown being debtor to the town of Edin- 
burgh in vast sums, for which she had 
not only the security of the government, 
but the personal obligation of the mon- 
arch, wearied with disappointments, and 
the merchants murmuring from want of 
payment from the town, to whom they 
had given considerable loans, for behoof 
of the public, the magistrates and mer- 
chants, in concert, raised a mob, and 
gave directions to the ringleaders what 
and how far to act, to insult the king as 
he was passing the street to the Parlia- 
ment House ; and who, after a scuffle with 
his guards, violently seized upon his 
sacred majesty, and thrust him within 
the walls of the common jail. Some of 
his majesty’s retinue having alarmed the 
Deacons of Craft with what had happened 
the trades instantly convened, and unani- 
mously agreed that their ensign should 
be displayed for convocating the lieges to 
rescue their captive monarch, which was 
accordingly done, and so procure him to 
be liberated and safely conveyed to his 
royal palace of Holyrood House.” 


The Blue Blanket also made a gallant 
appearance at Flodden Field, and during 
the reign of Queen Mary it appeared 
several times chivalrously in her defense, 
particularly when after she was brought 
a prisoner from Carberry Hill, and lodged 
in a common house of the town, the Crafts 
rose, gallantly unfurled their blanket, and 
compelled her enemies to restore her to 
her palace of Holyrood. In the following 
reign, the Crafts still maintained their 
sturdy banner, for James VI writes in 
his “ Basilicon Doron,” p. 164, “ The 
Craftsmen think we should be content 
with their work, how bad so ever it be; 
and if in any thing they be controlled, up 
goes the Blue Blanket.” 

Such an interesting relic certainly de- 
serves the veneration shown for it to this 
day by the citizens of Edinburgh. 

The site of the new Hall is in the center 
of the new town. The building occupies 
the area extending from behind the fron- 
tage in George Street to Rose Street Lane. 
This space admits of an apartment up- 
ward of 75 feet long and 37 feet wide, 
with a hight of ceiling of fully 36 feet. 
The front elevation is plain in character, 
but it is contemplated, we believe, so soon 
as the finances warrant the alteration, 
to replace the face of the structure by a 
design which will not only give an im- 
posing character to the building, but 
prove an ornament to the street. Toward 
George St., the elevation contains on the 
first floor two shop spaces, between which 
is the entrance corridor and vestibule 
leading to the Hall. Pediments and Ionic 
columns form the principal “ breaks ’* to 
the outline of this story. In the succeed- 
ing floor are placed the Grand Lodge 
Committee-Room — some 36 feet long by 
20 feet wide — the Library, and the Grand 
Secretary’s and Grand Clerk’s Rooms. 
On the second floor, above the shops, is & 
lodge-room of dimensions similar to the 
committee-room, with suitable adjoining 
rooms. 

Internally, the Hall is designed after 
the Ionic model. The ceiling is an ellip- 
tical arch, supported by a range of Ionic 
pilasters, with a rich entablature. Over 
each pilaster, on the frieze, there are to be 
masonic devices, elaborately brought out, 
with a scroll ornamental frieze between 
each — the other members of the cornice 
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being also effectively ornamented. Light 
is admitted to the Hall by three large win- 
dows placed at the south extremity, and 
also by numerous pannelled compart- 
ments, filled with plate-gloss, in the ceil- 
ing. At the north end of the Hall, there 
is to be an orchestra. The symbols of 
Freemasonry afford much scope to the taste 
and skill of the limner, and advantage 
will be taken of this to embellish the wall 
spaces with illustrations of the figures and 
emblems so familiar to “ the brethren.” 

The plans were prepared by Mr. David 
Bryce, Grand Architect, and will be 
realized under the superintendence of 
Mr. D. Bryce, Jun. The building will 
cost £4,600, and the site £5,000. 


ORIGIN OF THE ROYAL ARCH 
DEGREE. 

BY O. OLIVER, D. D. 

EAR SIR AND BROTHER,— Your 
last letter to me was particularly 
interesting, and I am not without hope 
that I shall be able to satisfy.your inqui- 
ries on the abstruse subject of the origin 
of the English Royal Arch. I need not 
tell you that there >re in Freemasonry 
several problems mb jttdice , which have 
exercised the ingenuity of the brethren 
in all ages of its existence, os an institu- 
tion professedly speculative. Such as, 
whether Freemasonry was introduced into 
Europe by the gipsies ? Whether it can 
be correctly identified with Rosicrucian- 
ism ? * Whether it be, or how it is, con- 

i It Is bettered in Germany that Freemasonry 
originated with the Rose Croix. The Baron de 
Gleichen sajs that the masons were united with 
the Rose Croix in England nnder King Arthur. 
I suppose he considers the Knights of the Round 
Table to he of this Order. The Baron de Wester- 
ode gives as his opinion that the Rose Croix was 
promulgated in the eastern parts of Europe in 
1188, for the propagation of Christianity, and that 
it was received in Scotland under the appellation 
of the Order of Eastern Masons, and contained 
the secrets of all the occult sciences ; and that It 
found its way into England in 1190, that it con- 
sisted of three degrees, and its emblems were a 
pair of golden compasses suspended from a white 
ribbon, as a symbol of purity and wisdom : the 
snn, the moon, a double triangle with the letter 
N; and the brethren wore a gold ring, with the 
initials I A A T. (Ignis, Aer, Aqua. Terra.) 


nected with Templary? 2 Whether the 
numerous foreign degrees, called Ecossais, 
were really derived from Scotland ? eto. 
And, as the solution of these problems 
depends upon evidence which is inacces- 
sible, it admits of considerable doubt 
whether they will ever be elucidated 
with such absolute precision as to merit 
universal credence. 

But the most important question which 
remains open at the present day, is that 
about which you appear desirous of my 
opinion, viz. : the true origin of the Eng- 
lish Royal Arch Degree. The inquiry has 
excited much attention, and a great anx- 
iety appears to prevail among the Com- 
panions of the Order to ascertain truly 
the fact, whether it be an ancient or a 
modern rite. The Ahiman Rezon says it 
has been held ** from time immemorial;” 
but this is rather an indefinite expres- 
sion, and somewhat difficult to compre- 
hend. Some have asserted more deter- 
minately that the Templars brought it 
from the Holy Land; others, that it was 
attached as a pendant to Templary in the 
sixteenth century; and some believe that 
it was unknown before the year 1780. 
There exists sufficient evidence to disprove 
all these conjectures, and to fix the era of 
its introduction to a period which is co- 
eval with the memorable schism among 
the English masons about the middle of 
the last century. To ascertain the causes 
which gradually led to its establishment, 
we must take a brief view of the leading 
circumstances attending that division of 
the Fraternity into two great and inde- 
pendent bodies. 

It is commonly believed that the pre- 
valence of schism in any institution is the 
fruitful parent of many evils, which can 
not fail to detract from its purity and ex- 
cellence. And so it is; but the evil is 
not without its portion of good. Expe- 
rience teaches that if the members of an 
institution become apathetic, nothing is 
so likely to rouse them to a sense of duty 
as the existence of conflicting opinions, 

* Ramsay, Hunde, and many other innovators, 
founded their systems on the postulate that Free- 
masonry was a branch of Templary. Barruel was 
very positive on this point, and all the arguments 
which he bos used to vilify Freemasonry in his 
history of Jacobinism, are expressly founded upon 
it. 
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which produce a separation of interests y 
and divide them into two adverse sections ; 
each of which, like the self-multiplying 
polypus, will frequently become as strong 
and prosperous as the parent institution. 
This is peculiarly the case in religion. 
Separation and the establishment of new 
sects, have generally been a prolific source 
of proselytism; and many a Christian 
may trace hi9 conversion from a state re- 
sembling the darkest heathenism to ttye 
spirit of party, and the curiosity of search- 
ing for something new, stimulating, and 
attractive. In Freemasonry, from the 
same causes, former feelings are revived 
and brought into operation, which enliven 
the lukewarm xeal, and convert the most 
quiescent member into an active partisan. 
Like a gentle breeze directed on the em- 
bers of an expiring fire, schism fans the 
dying apathy of the inert, and gives a new 
impetus to his thoughts, words and actions. 

Some such results as these attended 
the schism which agitated the fraternity 
of Free and Accepted Masons during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century. 
The jealousies which it excited, and the 
divisions and heart-burnings which it 
produced, have now subsided. Thirty 
years of peaceful union have extinguish- 
ed all that unappeasable hostility which 
marked its progress ; and the historian 
may now venture on the details without 
incurring the hatred of exciting an angry 
feeling either in one party or the other, 
by faithfully unfolding the circumstances 
that gave rise to the secession, and at- 
tended its course till it was ultimately 
absorbed in the great body of English 
Freemasonry, at the reunion in 1813. 

To make the subject intelligible, it will 
be necessary to revert to the earliest times 
of masonry in England. Passing over 
the Druids, and the Grand Mastership 
of St. Alban, which are unconnected with 
the question at issue, we find in an old 
masonic manuscript the following import- 
ant passage : “ Though the ancient records 
of the brotherhood in England were many 
of them destroyed or lost in the wttrs of 
the Saxons and Danes, yet King Athel- 
stan, the grandson of King Alfred the 
Great, a mighty architect, the first an- 
ointed King of England, and who trans- 
lated the Holy Bible into the Saxon tongue, | 
a . p. 030, when he had brought the land 


into rest and peace, built many great 
works, and encouraged many masons 
from France, who were appointed over- 
Beers thereof, and brought with them the 
Charges and regulations of the lodges 
preserved since the Roman times; who 
also prevailed with the king to improve 
the constitution of the English lodges ac- 
cording to the foreign model. That the 
said kiug’s brother, Prince Edwin, being 
taught masonry, and taking upon him 
the charges of a Master Mason, for the 
love he had for the said Craft, and the 
honorable principles whereon it is ground- 
ed, purchased a free charter of King Ath- 
elstan for the masons; having a correc- 
tion among themselves, as it was anciently 
expressed, or a freedom and power to re- 
gulate themselves, to amend what might 
happen amiss, and to hold a yearly com- 
munication and general assembly. That ac- 
cordingly Prince Edwin summoned all the 
masons in the realm to meet him in a con- 
gregation at York, who came and com- 
posed a general lodge, of which ho was 
Grand Master; and having brought with 
them all the writings and records extant, 
some in Greek, some in Latin, 4 some in 
French, and other languages, from the 
contents thereof, that assembly did frame 
the constitution and charges of an Eng- 
lish lodge, and made a law to preserve 
and observe the same in all time coming.” 

From this document, it is evident that 
Freemasonry in this island was first for- 
merly planted at York, which hence bears 
the same relation to English as Kilwin- 
ning does to Scottish Masonry, although 
its introduction into North Britain was 
two centuries later.* A Grand Lodge 

* It is probable that masonry may have been 
introduced into Scotland about the same timo as 
Christianity, although then) are great objections 
to that theory ; for in general, the early buildings 
wore not of stone, but of wood and wicker-work, 
and such as were of stone were extremely rude, 
and displayed no great knowledge of the Craft. I 
am, therefore, disposed to think that scientific ma- 
sonry, Freemasonry, or any thing worthy of being 
dignified with tho name of architecture, was not 
introduced into that country till tho twelfth cen- 
tury. But even though masonry may have been 
introduced at the same time as the Culdecs, I can 
not suppose that tho Culdees wore Freemasons; 
and great Injury has been done to tho Order by 
attributing to it much not only incapablo of proof, 
but of which there are strong grounds for suspect- 
ing the reverse. It appears to me that we have 
no proof of Freemasonry having existed in Soot* 
land before the year 1126 . 
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was established at York, under the char- 
ter of Edwin, which maintained its 
functions and asserted its supremacy 
down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The name of an Ancient York 
Mason was considered honorable in all 
ages; and the precedency has been con- 
ceded to it, by both the sister countries, 
as being of greater antiquity than the 
Kilwinning Masons of Scotland, or the 
Carrickfergus ones of Hibernia. There 
is no evidence of a general Grand Lodge 
being held in any other place during the 
whole of the above period, nor has its 
authority ever been made a subject of 
doubt or dispute. It is true its records 
have not been published, owing probably 
to the rash and mistaken zeal of some 
of its grand officers in 1720, who de- 
stroyed many of them, to prevent what 
they affected to consider an act of de- 
secration.* But there is sufficient proof 
that its proceedings were uniform and 
regular, and the names of its Grand 
Masters are before us in the proper order 
of succession. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the government of the country attempted 
to interfere with its meetings, but with- 
out success. The queen was jealous of 
all secrets in which she was unable to 
participate, and she deputed an armed 
force, on St. John’s day, in December, 
15G1, to break up the annual Grand 
Lodge. The Grand Master, Sir Thomas 
Sackville, received the queen’s officers 
with great civility, telling them that 
nothing could give him greater pleasure 
than to admit them into the Grand Lodge, 
and communicate to them the secrets of 
the Order. He persuaded them to be in- 
itiated, and this convinced them that the 
system was founded on the sublime ordi- 
nances of morality and religion. On 
their return, they assured the queen that 
the business of Freemasonry was the 
cultivation of morality and science, har- 
mony and peace; and that politics and 

* Ware, In bia Essay in tlie Arclurologia, says 
that Nicholas Stone destroyed many valuable 
papers belonging to tho Society of Freemasons ; 
and bo adds, “ perhaps his master, Inigo Jones, 
thought that the new mode, though dependent on 
taste, was independent on science ; and, like the 
calif Omar, that what was agrecubio to the new 
faith was useless, and that what was not, ought to 
be destroyed.” 


religion were alike forbidden to be dis- 
cussed in their assemblies. Tho queen 
was perfectly satisfied, and never at- 
tempted to disturb them again. 

The Fraternity was well governed by 
this Grand Lodge, which held its com- 
munications annually, and sometimes 
oftencr ; and the Fraternity at large were 
eligible to assemble in deliberation for 
the general benefit of the Craft. At these 
meetings the Grand Masters and Officers 
were installed, and other routine business 
transacted. This old Grand Lodge was 
the conservator of the primitive Gothic 
Constitutions and Charges; and under 
its benign patronage the works of art 
were executed, which reflect such high 
credit on the masons of the middle ages. 

The establishment of a Grand Lodge 
in London for the southern division of 
the island, in 1717, did not interfere with 
its proceedings, and the two Grand Lodges 
entertained a mutual good understanding 
toward each other for many years; until 
the more recent establishment grew power- 
ful by the accession of noble and learned 
persons of the highest rank; who, being 
under the necessity of having a perma- 
nent town residence for the convenience 
of attending their parliamentary duties, 
found no difficulty in being regularly 
present at the quarterly Grand Lodges, 
and thus conveyed the influence of their 
talents and position in society to the 
southern division of the Order. Their 
example augmented tho ranks of masonry 
in the provinces, until the increase of its 
lodges both in numbers and respecta- 
bility, in every part of England, was so 
rapid and uniform, that the Grand Lodge 
at York became inert, and at length si- 
lently resigned its authority into the 
hands of its more fortunate rival. 

This appears to be a correct view of 
the case, because tho lodges in the City 
of York itself, as well as the entire north 
of England, have for many years prac- 
ticed the mysteries of the Craft under 
warrants granted by the London Grand 
Lodge; and are governed by Provincial 
Grand Masters of the same constitutional 
appointment. 

The authority of the York Grand Lodge 
was not, however, superseded without a 
feeling of jealousy at the usurpation of 
its rival, which indiscreetly committed a 
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few instances of aggression on its privi- 
leges that appear to be indefensible, as 
the title of “Grand Lodge of all Eng- 
land” had been conceded to it, while 
the London Fraternity assumed the ap- 
pellation of “ The Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land." Taking advantage of an unfor- 
tunate dispute among the members of a 
lodge at York, the southern Grand Lodge 
encouraged the seceding brethren in their 
disobedience, by granting them a war- 
rant to open a new lodge under its con- 
stitutions in the city; little dreaming 
how soon a similar secession would occur 
in their own body. This encroachment 
was not suffered to pass without expos- 
tulation and protest on the part of the 
Ancient Grand Lodge, which contended 
that it would have been more in accord- 
ance with the genuine principles and 
regulations of masonry, if the refractory 
brethren had been admonished, and re- 
commended to apply for reJdmission into 
the lodge they had so inconsiderately 
abandoned. 

This aggression having been attended 
with success, was followed up in 1734, 
during the Grand Mastership of the Earl 
of Crawford, by the constitution of lodges, 
the issue of deputations, and the appoint- 
ment of Provincial Grand Masters for 
Northumberland, Lancashire, and Dur- 
ham ; all within the jurisdiction of the 
Grand Lodge at York. So direct an in- 
vasion of its ancient rights was highly 
offensive; but the York Masons finding 
themselves too feeble to stem the torrent, 
after an ineffectual protest, held on their 
course in a dignified silence for a few 
years; and, although the rights of their 
Grand Lodge were superseded, and its 
influence weakened by the increasing 
prosperity of its rival, continued to act on 
their own independent authority, which 
was never called into question. Even 
after the dominion of the London Grand 
Lodge became indisputably established, 
and it considered itself entitled to the 
homage of the whole island south of the 
river Tweed, the one old lodge at York 
was always excepted. 5 

About this time commenced that not- 

* Thus it was resolved, during the Grand Mas- 
tership of the Earl of .Carnarvon, afterward Duke 
of Chandos, that “ All lodges are under the patron- 
age of our Grand Master of England, except the 
eld lodge in York city, and the lodges of Scotland, 


able schism which again divided the 
English Fraternity into two separate and 
independent sections, by the establish- 
ment of another Grand Lodge in London, 
and the appointment of a new Grand 
Master, with his staff of officers. It will 
be observed in limine, that, at this time, 
private lodges did not possess the power 
of conferring either the second or third 
degree, which was a privilege reserved 
by the Grand Lodge for its own peculiar 
exercise; and these degrees were given 
as the reward of meritorious brethren, 
who had rendered essential services to 
the Craft, either by their learning, talent, 
or activity; and this only with the 
unanimous consent of all the brethren 
assembled in communication. An in- 
fringement of this privilege led to very 
serious and important consequences. 

A few ambitious brethren, who were 
ineligible for these degrees, prevailed on 
some inconsiderate Master Masons to 
open an illegal lodge, and to pass, and 
raise them to the sublime degree. These 
irregularities having escaped immediate 
detection, the same brethren proceeded 
to initiate new members into the Order; 
and attempted to invest them with ma- 
sonic privileges. A project, so bold and 
unprecedented could not elude ultimato 
discovery. The newly initiated masons, 
proud of their acquisition, applied, in the 
character of visitors, for admission into 
the regular lodges, when their preten- 
sions were speedily unmasked, and the 
authors of the imposition were called on 
to vindicate their conduct before the 
Grand Lodge. Complaints were pre- 
ferred against them at the quarterly 
communication in June, 1739, and the 
offending brethren were allowed six 
monthB to prepare their defense. After 
a full investigation and proof of their 
delinquency, it was resolved that “the 
transgressors should be pardoned upon 
their submission and promises of future 
good behavior." It was also resolved, 
that “the laws shall be strictly put in 
execution against all brethren who shall, 
in future, countenance, connive, or assist 
at any irregular makings." 

The delinquents, though pardoned, ap- 

Ireland, France, and Italy, which, affecting inde- 
pendency, are under their own Grand Master*." 
—(Anderson ’a Const., 1738, p. 196.) 
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pear to have been highly dissatisfied 
with this decision, which they affected to 
consider in the light of an indirect cen- 
sure: and having tasted the sweets of 
their former illicit proceedings, they as- 
sumed the position of persecuted breth- 
ren, and converted the resolutions of 
the Grand Lodge into a pretext for per- 
sisting in their contumacy ; and in open 
violation of the constitutions, they con- 
tinued to meet as masons in unauthor- 
ised places, to initiate, pass, and raise 
candidates, and to perform all the func- 
tions of a warranted lodge, under the 
plea that in ancient times a sufficient 
number of masons residing within a 
certain district, with the consent of 
the civil magistrate, were empowered 
to meet for the purpose of making 
masons, and practicing the rites of 
masonry, without warrant of constitu- 
tion ; because the privilege was inherent 
in themselves as individual masons. 
But the first meeting, under Anthony 
Sayer, had agreed, as a preliminary 
measure toward the formation of a Grand 
Lodge, and to cement its power, that this 
inherent privilege should no longer ex- 
ist. And, therefore, it was resolved, that 
the privilege of assembling os masons, 
which had been hitherto unrestricted, 
should be vested in certain lodges or as- 
semblies of masons convened in certain 
places; and that every lodge to be here- 
after convened, except the four old lodges 
at this time existing, should be legally 
authorized to act, by a warrant from the 
Grand Master for the time being, granted 
to certain individuals, by petition, with 
the consent and approbation of the Grand 
Lodge in communication ; and that with- 
out such warrant no lodge should hereafter 
be deemed regular or constitutional .” 8 

The seceding brethren contended that 
the above assembly did not possess the 

• “ This regulation waa found nccewary,” says a 
continental writer, “ because that here and there 
private lodges were formed by false and unworthy 
brethren, who used a ritual of their own, and pre- 
tended to make men Freemasons, for the sake of 
their money. Some countries, particularly Den- 
mark and Prussia, have passed laws that no lodge 
shall be held or formed in any part of their do- 
minions without having first obtained a warrant 
from one of the Grand Lodges. In Germany, 
there are a few of the ancient lodges which are in- 
dependent, and which have not joined any Grand 
Lodge, but which, on account of their age, are ac- 
knowledged as regular lodges by ail the others.” 


power to pass such a resolution, because 
it was not only self-created, but defective 
in numbers; whereas, “in order to form 
what masons mean by a Grand Lodge, 
there should have been the masters 
and wardens of five regular lodges, that 
is to say, five masters and ten wardens, 
making the number of installed officers 
fifteen. This is so well known to every 
man conversant with the ancient laws, 
usages, customs, and ceremonies of mas- 
ter masons, that it is needless to say 
more, than that the foundation was de- 
fective in number, and consequently de- 
fective in form and capacity .” And that, 
although they called the assembly a re- 
vival of the Grand Lodge, it was a gra- 
tuitous assumption which could not be 
verified by facts; because “had it been 
a revival of the ancient Craft only, with- 
out innovations or alterations of any 
kind, the Free and Accepted Masons in 
Ireland, Scotland, the East and West In- 
dies, and America, where no change has 
yet happened, nay, Freemasons in gene- 
ral, would agree in secret language and 
ceremonies with the members of the mod- 
em lodges. But daily experience points 
out the contrary; And this is an incon- 
trovertible proof of the falsehood of the 
supposed revival.” 

These arguments and reflections, how- 
ever, were unheeded by the Grand Lodge, 
or considered as serving only to aggra- 
vate the offense; and stringent resolu- 
tions were passed to check their proceed- 
ings, which produced only a temporary 
effect; for several lodges having been 
erased from the lists for refusing to at- 
tend the Grand Master in quarterly 
communication, pursuant to notices re- 
peatedly served on them for that purpose, 
the members united themselves with the 
seceders, and succeeded in forming a 
body of sufficient strength to cast off 
their allegiance openly to the metropoli- 
tan Grand Lodge. As there had been, 
before this period, some differences be- 
tween the Grand Lodges of London and 
York, the schismatics assumed the name 
and authority of the latter, although it is 
doubtful whether that body gave any 
sanction to their illegal proceedings. 
Laurie asserts that the sanction was only 
“pretended;” and Noorthouck positively 
says, that they had no encouragement 
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whatever from the Grand Lodge at York. 
His words are: “ Under a fictitious sanc- 
tion of the Ancient York Constitution, 
which was dropped at the revival of the 
Grand Lodge in 1717, they presumed to 
claim the right of constituting lodges. 
Some brethren at York continued, indeed, 
to act under their original constitution; 
but the irregular masons in London never 
received any patronage from them.” 

The constitutional Grand Lodge now 
took the matter into its most serious 
consideration, and attempted to bring 
the refractory brethren to a proper sense 
of duty, that they might return to their 
allegiance, and be received with affection 
and forgiveness. Failing in this endeav- 
or, it resolved at length to adopt the ex- 
pedient, apparently rendered necessary 
by the emergency, but extremely ill- 
judged, of introducing a slight alteration 
into the system, which might have the 
effect of detecting the schismatics, and 
thus excluding them from the orthodox 
lodges. 7 The resolution was unfortunate, 
and produced the very evil which it was 
intended to avert 

The Grand Lodge now expressly or- 
dered the regular lodges not to admit the 
seceding brethren as visitors, or to coun- 
tenance or acknowledge them in any way 
whatever, but to treat them as persons 
unworthy of notice, until they humbled 
themselves as the Grand Master shall in 
his prudence direct, and until he signifies 
his approval by a missive directed to the 
regular lodges. The Grand Lodge farther 
recommended the utmost care and cir- 
cumspection in the examination of visit- 
ors ; and not to admit them on any pre- 
tense whatever, until they had entered 
into an engagement that they had been 
regularly initiated, passed, and raised, in 
a lawful, warranted lodge. 

T This Alteration 1 b thus explained by a cotem- 
porary writer : “ I would beg leave to ask whether 
two persons standing in the Guildhall of London, 
the one facing the statues of Gog and Magog, and 
the other with his back turned on them, could, 
with any degree of propriety, quarrel about their 
situation, as Gog must be on the right of one, and 
Magog on the right of the other? Such, and far 
more insignificant, is the disputatious temper of 
the seceding brethren, that, on no better grounds 
than the above, they chose to usurp a power, and 
to act in open and direct violation of the regula- 
tions they had solemnly engaged to maintain, and 
by every artifice possible to bo devised, endeavored 
to increase their numbers." 


I These regulations were a source of ex- 
ultation and triumph to the seceding 
brethren. They loudly exclaimed against 
what they termed an alteration of the 
landmarks, as an unprecedented, and un- 
constitutional proceeding; accused the 
Grand Lodge of having deviated from 
ancient usage, and conferred upon all its 
members and adherents the invidious 
epithet of modem masons,* while they ap- 
propriated to themselves the exclusive 
and honorable title of “ ancient masons, 
acting under the old York constitutions, 
cemented and consecrated by immemo- 
rial observance.” Taking advantage of 
this popular cry, they proceeded to the 
formation of an independent Grand 
Lodge, drew up a code of laws for its 
government, issued warrants for the con- 
stitution of new lodges, “ under the true 
ancient system o£ Freemasonry ; ” and 
from the fees arising out of those pro- 
ceedings they succeeded in establishing 
a fand of benevolence, besides defraying 
the current expenses of the institution. 

It will be necessary to pause a mo- 
ment here for the purpose of taking into 
consideration a few anomalies in this new 
establishment, which appear difficult of 
solution. The ancients ,® in their justifica- 
tion, had strongly and repeatedly con- 
demned the formation of any new Grand 
Lodge, as an unconstitutional proceeding, 
and at variance with the genuine prin- 
ciples of masonry ; and pronounced that 
such a Jbody, being self-constituted, could 
not possess any legal authority over the 
Craft. If they were sincere in their pro- 
testations, why did they constitute a 

* The offense was increased by the manner in 
which they recorded their opinions on this invidi- 
ous subject. They charged the Grand Lodge with 
a design of abolishing the old custom of explain- 
ing geometry in the lodges, and substituting con- 
viviality in its stead. “ Some of the young breth- 
ren," they said, ** made it appear that a good 
knife and fork in the hands of a dextrous brother 
over proper materials, would give greater satisfac- 
tion, and add more to the conviviality of the 
lodge, than the best scale and compass in Europe." 
They further asserted that the brethren had made 
an attempt to get rid of their aprons, because 
“ they made the gentlemen look like mechanics." 
(Ahim. Rezon, p. 14.) 

9 I shall use the words ancient* and modem* in 
their general acceptation — the former to designate 
the seceders, and the latter the constitutional 
masons ; although both were alike either ancient 
or modern, being equally derived from the same 
source. 
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Grand Lodge of their own ? And again, 
if they really derived their authority from 
the Grand Lodge at York, why did they 
not unite under its banner, refer to it for 
their warrants and other public sanctions, 
instead of openly renouncing its protec- 
tion by the establishment of a new Grand 
Lodge, and issuing constitutions for the 
formation of private lodges, even in the 
city of York itself? These queries are 
difficult to answer, and, therefore, the 
ancients wisely avoided them. Not a 
word on the subject is to be found in the 
Ahiman Rexon, though, as we have already 
seen, it is sufficiently vituperative on 
other points. 10 

The accusation of changing the ancient 
landmarks of the Order, which was per- 
tinaciously urged against the Grand Lodge 
of the moderns, answered every purpose 
which was intended to # be effected by it. 
The new Order became extremely popular; 
and as it professed to convey privileges, 
and to communicate secrets unknown to 
the rival institution, persons of rank were 
induced to enroll themselves under its 
banner. 

But, notwithstanding the virtuous in- 
dignation which was expressed by the 
ancients at the alleged delinquency of the 
English Grand Lodge, I am inclined to 
think that they themselves, at the above 
period, remodificd, at the least, if they did 
not alter, several of the old landmarks. 
It was asserted by Finch and some other 
masonic charlatans, that the master ma- 
son’s word was never lost ! And although, 
when this public announcement was made, 
it was considered merely as an ingenious 
fiction to attract attention to their worth- 
less publications; yet there is circum- 
stantial evidence which may induce us 
to suspend our opinions on the truth or 
falsehood of the assertion. These con- 
siderations afford a clue toward discover- 
ing the origin of the English Royal Arch 
Degree, which, I think, it would be diffi- 


M Laurie says of this book: "The unfairness 
with which he (Dermott) has stated the proceed* 
logs of the moderns, the bitterness with which he 
treats them, and the quackery and rain glory with 
which he displays his own pretensions to superior 
knowledge, deserve to be reprobated by every class 
of masons who are anxious for the purity of their 
Order, and the preservation of that charity and 
mildness which ought to characterize all their 
proceedings.” Laurie, p. 117. 


cult to trace beyond the period of this 
schism, although I admit the imperfection 
of written evidence, in proof of facts 
attached to a secret society, which pro- 
fesses to transmit its peculiar mysteries 
by oral communication only. 

You will recollect, my dear sir, the 
observation — I think it was first made by 
Sir William Drummond, the erudite author 
of the Origenes — that “it is painful to 
have doubts where others believe.” I have 
long felt the force of this sentiment with 
respect to the Royal Arch. At my first 
exaltation I was taught to believe it an 
ancient degree ; but I confess, that even 
at that period I entertained considerable 
doubts on the point. The degree is too 
incongruous to be of any great antiquity. 
It exhibits too many evidences of modern 
construction to be received with implicit 
credence as a ceremony practiced by the 
ancient Dionysiacs, or even the more 
modern colleges of Freemasons, or con- 
fraternities of the middle ages, to whom 
we are indebted for the sublime specimens 
of science and genius exhibited in the 
ecclesiastical buildings, which still dig- 
nify and adorn every European nation. 
It is not mentioned in any ancient record 
of acknowledged authenticity; nor does 
Dr. Anderson give the slightest hint, in 
his elaborate history of the Order, that it 
was known at the period when he wrote. 

The earliest mention of it in England, 
which I can find, is in the year 1740, just 
one year after the trifling alteration 
sanctioned by the modern Grand Lodge 
already mentioned. I have now before 
me an old master mason’s tracing-board 
or floor-cloth, which was published on the 
continent almost immediately after sym- 
bolical masonry had been received in 
France as a branch from the Grand Lodge 
of England in 1725, which furnished the 
French masons with a written copy of the 
lectures then in use ; and it contains the 
true master’s word in a very prominent 
situation. This forms an important link 
in the chain of presumptive evidence, that 
the word, at that time, had not been 
severed from the third degree, and trans- 
ferred to another. If this be true, as 
there is every reason to believe, the al- 
teration must have been effected by some 
extraordinary innovation and change of 
landmarks. And I am persuaded, for 
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reasons 'which will speedily be given, 
that the ancients are chargeable with 
originating these innovations; for the 
division of the third degree, and the fab- 
rication of the English Royal Arch appear, 
on their own showing, to have been their 
work. 

Now the Royal Arch Degree, as it was 
practiced by the seceding brethren, al- 
though it contained elements of the great- 
est sublimity, was imperfect in its con- 
struction, and unsatisfactory in its result; 
which will tend to show, from the crude 
and unfinished state in which it then 
appear ed, that the degree was in its in- 
fancy. The anachronisms with which it 
abounded, and the loose manner in which 
its parts were fitted into each other, be- 
trayed its recent origin. In fact, it was 
evidently an attejnpt to combine several 
of the continental degrees of sublime 
masonry into one, without regard to the 
order of time, propriety of arrangement, 
or any other consistent principle; and, 
therefore, we find, in the degree as it was 
originally constructed, jumbled together 
in a state of inextricable confusion, the 
events commemorated in Ramsay’s Royal 
Arch, the Knights of the Ninth Arch, of 
the Burning Bush, of the East or Sword, 
of the Red Cross, the Scotch Fellow Craft, 
the Select Master, the Red Cross Sword 
of Babylon, the Rose Croix, etc. You will 
see, my dear sir, that it is impossible to 
be explicit on this part of the subject, 
because the particulars can not legally bo 
committed to writing; nor is it material, 
for it is the origin and not the details of 
the Royal Arch that I am now principally 
concerned to show. The fabricators might 
— it is barely possible — have had the idea 
from the sister island, but they could not 
have imported the degree from thence; 
because, if practiced by the Irish masons 
at that period (which is extremely doubt- 
ful), it was altogether a different compo- 
sition. {To be continued.) 

Trub Philosophy. — Dr. Johnson re- 
marked that a habit of looking on the 
best side of every event is better than a 
thousand pounds a year. When Fen&on’s 
library was on fir^, “ God be praised," he 
exclaimed, “ that it is mot the dwelling 
of some poor man." 
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A COMPENDIUM OF THE FUNDA- 
MENTAL PRINCIPLES OF INTER- 
MASONIC COMITY: 

Being a Digest of the Laws, Usages and 
Compacts which compose the polity of Free - 
masonry , considered morally , historically and 
philosophically . 

BY JAMES THEODORE HOLLY, 8.*. P.\ B.*. k.\ 
[COPYBIGHT SECURED.] 

PART II. — REVIEW OF MASONIC DIQE8T. 

CHAPTER IV. 

PRAGMATIC LANDMARKS.* 

1. TT7E have already seen, in the pre- 
VV ceding part of this work, that 
the Pragmatic Landmarks took their rise 
at the modification of the ancient mys- 
teries, when they were reorganized into 
the present system of speculative Free- 
masonry. This reorganization, as we 
have also seen, began with the ritualistic 
arrangements of Elias Ashmole, the anti- 
quarian, in 1646, and was completed by 
the conventional compacts of 1716-17, 
agreed to by the four old lodges of Lon- 
don. It now remains for us, in this part 
of our treatise, to examine, briefly, some 
of the philosophical principles or rational 
considerations upon whiph those salutary 
innovations upon the ancient mysteries 
were conducted. 

2. By the esoteric compacts, we dis- 
cover that the lesser mysteries were made 
use of as the definite basis on which the 
three symbolic degrees of masonry were 
constructed. The reason for this may be 
apparent, from the fact that the science 
of correspondence was particularly con- 
fined to thi9 portion of the mysteries of 
antiquity. We have seen, in the preced- 
ing chapter, according to the testimony 
of the illustrious brother Swedenborg, 
that it was nothing but the perversion of 

1 Tho questions considered in this chapter of 
the review are as follows — viz. : 1st. Why were 
the lesser mysteries of antiquity made tho basis 
for the definite reorganization of the symbolic 
degrees of Freemasonry? (Noe. 1-8.) 2d. Why 
were the greater myBterlee left open by the 
esoteric compacts for an indefinite reorganiza- 
tion? (Nos. 7-10.) And, 3d. What has resulted 
from this Indefinite postponement, and what dutloe 
does this result suggest ? (11-13.) 
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this very science that gave rise to the 
idolatries of the Gentile nations ; and 
these idolatries we know were the peculiar 
character of the lesser, and not the greater 
mysteries. Hence, then, it was for the 
purpose of gathering up the scattered 
fragments of the science of correspond- 
ence, and rescuing it from its perverted 
uses, that this portion of the sacred mys- 
teries was made the definite basis for the 
reorganization of the symbolic degrees, 
as we have them in the Fraternity of 
speculative masons at the present day. 

3. And we need not be at any loss to 
account for the solicitude thus manifested 
to preserve and perpetuate this science, 
if we will only duly consider the radical 
importance it holds to all true, substantial 
and fundamental instruction, as we have 
briefly set it forth in the foregoing chap- 
ter. But more particularly may we see 
the reason for this solicitude to restore 
the ancient science to its primitive in- 
tegrity, when we consider the relations 
that the opposing systems of dogmatic 
theology, prevalent in Christendom, held 
toward this science of symbology at the 
time when Elias Ashmole laid the basis 
of speculative masonry. 

4. The church of Rome had wedded her 
system of teaching to these ancient sym- 
bols; but, like the Gentile nations of 
antiquity, she had so perverted their use, 
that the nascent elements of idolatry were 
reproduced under the garb of Christianity. 
From this gross abuse of symbolism, Pro- 
testantism had rebounded in the religious 
reformation, which took place during the 
preceding century. By this rebound, the 
system of dogmatic theology was carried 
to the other extreme in reference to this 
ancient system of symbology. The result 
of this religious reformation, when carried 
to its ultimate consequences, was to reject 
all symbolism from its system of teach- 
ing. The human mind, thus oscillating 
between two pernicious extremes of dog- 
matic teaching, and anchored by no 
philosophic mean founded in the laws 
of God and nature, already foreboded the 
wild reign of open infidelity and impious 
atheism, which was afterword so fearfully 
developed in the 18th century, and against 
which the Church was so powerless to 
.contend, that Christian worship was 
placed under ban by a whole nation that 


rejected the idea of the very being and 
existence of God. 

6. Hence, then, at the very first pro- 
phetic inception of this reign of terror, if 
I may so speak, it was an important 
philosophic consideration to vindicate 
truth against both of those extreme errors ; 
and to restore harmony between God 
speaking through his revealed Word and 
God manifesting himself in the works of 
nature, by carrying ancient symbology 
back to its first principles of purity as 
they existed in the science of correspond- 
ence. Hence, in the problem which the 
English antiquarian philosopher solved, 
he demonstrated to the theologians of the 
Roman Church that symbolism could be 
employed in a dogmatic system of instruc- 
tion without engendering superstitious 
practices; and to the naked dogmatism 
of Protestantism he also vindicated the 
possibility of using a symbolical method 
of instruction without vitiating thereby 
pure and undefiled truth; while, to all 
classes of reverential thinkers, he pre- 
sented a rational system of instruction 
that might form a common bond of union 
for their faith and practice. 2 


> “ La Franc ma^onuerie repoee sor trot* grade* 
fondamentaux, remnant ou devant resumer la 
triple ttnde qoi doit occnper le maron : cTou it 
xientt (1' £ tude de Dieu;) ce qu' il eel f (Tltude de 
sol-meme et eon perfectionnement ;) H oii il taf 
(r itude de $a tram formation dan* nn autre avenir.) 

“ £n 1646, nous avons vu qu ’Eli© Ashmole, aide 
<T uutef qui a meeure que leur norabre augmentait, 
n’ avaient pas ccssd d’ observer la march* decrois- 
sante de* corporations d’ outliers qui leur senraient 
d’abri et qui, partout Steintes, ou h peu prte, 
©talent encore vivace* en Angleterre, protegees 
par leur separation du continent, Ashmole, ditone- 
notu, s' occupa de rtg£n6rer, sous ce voile architec- 
tural, les m jBt&rcs de 1’ antique initiation Indiana# 
et Egyptienne, et de donner k 1’ association nouvelle 
un but d* union, de fraternitie, de perfectionne- 
ment, d' tgalit£ et de science, au moyen d’ an Urn 
unitmd, bas6 sur les lois de la nature et sur 
1’ amour de l’humanite. 

“ II cr£a, d’ aprto les traditions et les documents 
ancicns qu’ il put recueillir, le premier grade, qui 
present© la plus grande analogie avec 1’ initiation 
antique ; il enselgne la morale, explique quelques 
symbols, indique le passage de la barb&rie k la 
civilisation ; il port© k V admiration et fc la recon- 
naissance envers le G. Arch, de 1’ unit., tail con- 
naitre les principes fondementaux de la Mafomterie 
philotophique, ses lois et ses usages, et dispoee le 
neophyte k la philanthropic et k 1* Stude. e e e 

Lx Dzuxibms Goadk, compos* en 1648 et soumis, 
comme le premier, k V approbation des initits, eel 
nn© continuation fidMe et progressive de la m*me 
analogic, harmonMe avec la doctrine de Thal ia et 
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6. By this timely organization embrac- 
ing in its philosophic grasp two opposing 
systems of dogmatism, without compro- 
mising the truth between either, an in- 
Tulnerable bulwark was erected in the 
midst of Christian civilization which, in 
the good Providence of God, instantane- 
ously belted the globe ; and by this 
mighty rampart thus thrown around 
Christendom, the oneness and harmony 
of the immutable truths of God speaking 
in his revealed word, and God manifest- 
ing himself through the works of creation 
or the symbols of nature, were shielded 

de Pjthagore. Co grade dispose le neophyte k 

V Hade de* science* nature! lea et du globe, de 
raetronomid et de la philosophic de 1’ histoire ; il 
le port© k rechercher le* cause* et le* origene* de* 
chose* ; k *e connaltro soi-mhne pour devenlr apte 
h diriger le* autre* , et k concevolr tout ce quo le 
bonkrur humain peut retirer de T association ma^on- 
niqae, au moyen du travail, do la science et de la 
vertu. 

“ La Tbouikme Gbadk, compost en 1049, com- 
plete 1* analogic de* mysteres modern ea avec 1* ini- 
tiation ancienue. La connalssance de ce grade 
apprend a soulever le voile qui couvre ses nouveax 
mystircs ; il admet done les etudes philoeophiques 
et th^osophiques les plus 6levfes ; il donne la clef 
des mythes pofetique* et religieux des temps 
anciens et modernes, et il complete parfaitement 

V antique iuitiatlou ou petits mystcres." Bagon's 
Orthodox ie Mafonnique, p. 99. 

“Notre but dans cot ouvrage, qui n’est, nous 
I* avons dit, qu’ un court, abr£g6 d’ un plus long 
travail encore manuscrit, est d' initier les jeunes 
magons aux connaisaances qu* il est indispensable 
d’ avoir pour savoir comment s’ est 6tabli6 la 
Trane magonnerie, et pour apprecier ce qu’est 
rfelloment cette institution, consider^ par les 
laities comma une suite ou une renovation des 
anciens mysteres de V Indo et de 1’ Egypte, dont 
le* doctrines et les symboles, modifies par lea 
siecles, lui servant de base. 

“Notts avons dit qu'entre l'4pogue de leur 
extinction dans les Gaules, par la persecution 
rental ne, vers le commencement de notre ire et la 
renovation publique, k Londres, de la philosophie 
antique et secr&te, il se fit un sommeil d’ environ 
■eiae siecles. Le petit nombre d’ initios 6chapp£a 
aax Massacres impitoyables ordonnis par Cisar 
dot se reftigier dans les dlverses associations 
formta* apris ce* d&astres, et dans les quelle* la 
doctrim secrete fut, de loin en loin, propagto avec 
discretion et settlement pour qu’ elle ne pirit point. 

“An temps d 'Ashmole (1646), le nombre ’des 
tnitita etait devenn asses considerable et asses 
ptriwant poor ns plus craindre le grand jour ; et, 
sons la plume du savant alchimiste, toutes les tra- 
ditions orales furent regularise©* ; ellcs prirent 
one forme, un corps ; de 1& les trois grade $ symbol - 
igmrn et leur* rituels loitiateurs qui n’existaient 
pas avant cette £poque, puisque la Franc magon- 
aerie etait inconn ue, quoi qu’ en puissent dire des 
auteur* abuses et dee sectaires, etrangers k V ordre, 
dans leur* grades et dans lettrs historiques monson- 
few.” Ibidem, p. 291. 


and defended in the bosom of society, 
against the rampant assaults which they 
were called upon to endure at the hands 
of a pseudo-philosophy and rational skep- 
ticism which germinated in France ; was 
nourished in the north of Europe; and 
soon infected the whole civilized world 
with a pestiferous miasma, whose deadly 
influence has not even yet entirely disap- 
peared. This reign of infidelity was no- 
thing but the legitimate result of the 
extreme dogmatic errors on the subject 
of symbolism, already referred to, by 
which a divorce, so to speak, was made 
in that indissoluble union which should 
always exist between the words and the 
works of God. And no institution with- 
stood this evil domination with a more 
unyielding pertinacity, or did more to 
restore divine truths to their oneness, in 
this exigency, than that of Freemasonry. 

7. From the view which we have now 
taken of the object and end that led to 
the reorganization of the Lesser, we may 
readily conjecture one of the reasons why 
an equal solicitude was not exhibited, at 
the same time, in regard to the Greater 
mysteries of antiquity. In these latter, 
symbolism was at an end ; and the naked 
truth was taught therein, with no other 
emblematic illustration than pure Lioht. 
Hence this portion of the sacred myste- 
ries, did not meet that exigency in dog- 
matic symbolism which we have seen 
gave such importance to the organization 
of the symbolic degrees of masonry, and 
which the Lesser mysteries of antiquity 
were so well calculated to supply. 

8. Another reason why the definite re- 
organization of the Greater mysteries was 
thus indefinitely postponed, may be found 
in a fact that we have already brought 
out in the preceding chapter, viz. : That 
the Unity and Supremacy of au indivisi- 
ble and self-existing God, which consti- 
tuted the peculiar dogma of this portion 
of the ancient mysteries, was now made 
the prominent truth to be taught both 
esoterically and *exoterioally in the sym- 
bolic degrees of masonry ; and to the rit- 
ual of which the secret characteristic of 
the Greater mysteries was also trans- 
ferred. Hence, then, the chief features 
of the Greater mysteries being thus trans- 
ferred and incorporated into the masonic 
reorganization of the Lesser, there did 
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Dot exist any such pressing necessity for 
the maintenance of a twofold order to 
correct either the errors of atheism or 
polytheism, as there was among the Gen* 
tile nations of antiquity. And, therefore, 
both branches of the ancient mysteries 
were essentially blended into one harmo- 
nious system after a philosophical reform 
and religious purification of the same, at 
their masonic reconstruction. 

9. Yet, notwithstanding this important 
combination of Tx>th branches of the mys- 
teries into one system, it was still neces- 
sary in the esoteric compacts of specula- 
tive masonry to leave the way open for a 
future reorganization of the Greater mys- 
teries into a masonic system appendant 
to the symbolic degrees. Of course, the 
object of such a system could not be any 
longer identical with the original use of 
this portion of the sacred mysteries, since 
its distinguishing dogma had been trans- 
ferred to the symbolic ritual of masonic 
instruction. But the only purpose that 
this higher order of masonry could sub- 
serve, would be the creation of a dogmatic 
authority invested with the prerogative of 
giving unity to masonic teaching and uni- 
formity to masonic ritualism. 

10. This unity and uniformity are es- 
sentials so necessary to a complete system 
of dogmatic instruction, that the need of 
them was felt from the very inception of 
the masonic reorganization, and the want 
of which kept the Fraternity in England 
so long divided between rival factions 
holding the responsible positions of the 
mother Grand Lodges of the masonic 
world. But this very spirit of faction 
which kept brethren so long estranged 
from each other, was the very best evi- 
dence that could be adduced to prove that 
the time for such an absolute dogmatic 
power in masonry had not come, and 
gives us the most convincing proof of the 
wisdom of our masonic forefathers in con- 
fining thei? esoteric compacts definitely to 
the three symbolic degrees. A long night 
of ignorance and error had brooded over 
the human mind. The rude passions of 
men long trained to bloody warfare were 
not adequately subdued. The glorious 
symbolisms of the science of correspond- 
ence was so obscured by the idolatry of 
paganism that ail of its beautiful propor- 
tions could not be at once deciphered. 


The natural sciences had not yet been 
sufficiently developed. Literature and 
the fine arts had higher conquests still 
before them. And above all, the laws of 
the spiritual world, and its relations to 
the natural world, had yet to be fully 
discovered and explained. 9 Hence essen- 
tial truth, in all of its various manifesta- 
tions, had not gained such a lofty and 
absolute standpoint in human knowl- 
edge, at the time of the masonic recon- 
struction of the ancient mysteries, as to 
justify the definite constitution of a dog- 
matic power over the whole Fraternity; 
nor has that time yet arrived when it can 
be safely done for the welfare of truth, 
notwithstanding two centuries have gone 
by since the Rosicrucian philosopher re- 
modeled the symbolic degrees in Eng- 
land.** No other alternative could have 
been more prudently devised than to set 
forth such a dogmatic authority as a uni- 
versal object to be attained; and then 
committing the task of accomplishing this 
end to the wisdom and experience of fu- 
ture generations. By this wise policy the 
masonic Fraternity has avoided the error 
of enthroning ignorance or passion into 
a place of absolute power and authority; 
a grievous mistake that in one way or 
another has fallen to the lot of every 
other institution among men, maintain- 
ing a consolidated system of association 
like that of Freemasonry. 

11. The inevitable result, however, of 
thus committing such an important task 
to future generations of men, dispersed 
over the whole habitable globe, must have 
been the production of not only the diver- 
sity, but also the incoherency, of masonic 
rites and systems that have Bince sprung 
into being. There are many various as- 
pects, under which different men will ro- 


* Swedenborg only began bis illuminated inves- 
tigations of tbe laws which govern tho spiritual 
world in tbe year 1743; nearly a century after the 
masonic reconstruction of the ancient mysteries 
was undertaken by Asbmole. 

* No country was so well prepared mentally at 
this period os England, to be the field for the solu- 
tion of this Ashmolean problem, because the dog- 
matic teaching of her established church was not 
biased on the subject of ancient symbolism by 
either of the two extremes to which we have re- 
ferred ; and no one was better qualified to under- 
take the task than that learned Savant who was so 
intimately connected with England’s ancient and 
world-renowned University of Oxford. 
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gard the truth, and be satisfied with their 
peculiar views of the same, although this 
divine attribute does not disclose itself 
fully in any one given point of obser- 
vation. Nevertheless, enthusiastic, but 
often well meaning men, anxious to make 
their partial conceptions of matters pro- 
minent before the world as the whole 
truth, have been led thereby to dogmatize 
and constitute authoritative powers in 
masonry to promulgate their peculiar 
conceptions. But aside from such honest 
but often misguided partizans of the 
truth, there have been also a numerous 
brood of dishonest knaves, mountebanks 
and charlatans, having the most sordid 
motives in view, who have set up for 
themselves a dogmatio authority in ma- 
sonry to subserve their own base purposes 
of self-aggrandizement. Thus have sprung 
into being the innumerable rites and sys- 
tems of Freemasonry, both good and bad, 
which have distracted the Fraternity 
ever since the definite constitution of the 
first dogmatic power in masonry, consum- 
mated in England in 171 7. 6 

12. This scourge of dishonest and evil- 
designing men, is an infliction, however, 
that the Fraternity every where must 
always calculate to encounter, and pru- 
dently provide against by the wisest pre- 
cautions in its power. Truth and good- 
ness only are eternal, and will, ultimately, 
prevail. Erroneous systems and wicked 
projects will be dissipated and brought to 
an end as soon as they have run long 
enough to unmask themselves of the sem- 
blance of virtue with which they are 
clothed. Patience, in such cases, is all 
that is needed ; and if wo only let this 
virtue have its free course, and do its 
perfect work, evil must be finally over- 
come by good. 

13. But even among honest, zealous, 
and well-meaning brethren, the solution 
of this dogmatic problem gave rise to the 
widest diversity of opinions and practices 

ft “ L« retablissement do 1’ antique doctrine dee 
mjsttrres eat lieu pulliquement, k Londres, le 24 
Join, 1717, an nee memorable dans lee Castes ma- 
{onniqneo. Sa manifestation bienfalaante re- 
pandit, tune tom lea Etats do 1* Europe et du 
monde, aveo one rapidity tlectrique, aoua lea 
anepicee d’une fraternity unirereelle, le besoin 
d’ nn lien intime, d’ une initiation myateriouee 
inconnna jusqu’ alors,” — Ortbodoxio Ma^onnique, 
p. 292. • 


in the bosom of the masonic brotherhood. 
How, then, shall such an exigency be met 
and ultimately reconciled into one har- 
monious system ? The only effectual re- 
sponse that can be given to this question 
is by insisting upon the necessity of 
mutual forbearance and toleration. Char- 
ity, the leading genius of the Fraternity, 
demands this much. The philosophic 
spirit, in which the ancient mysteries 
were reconstructed, enforce it. The un- 
equivocal experience of the Fraternity, 
for a century and a half, command it. 
And the sentiments of the wise and good 
every where exhort such a spirit of re- 
conciliation between the advocates of the 
several well established rites and systems 
of Freemasonry ; and to cease forever any 
further recriminations in respect to the 
dogmatio peculiarities in which they 
honestly differ from each other.® Thus 

• Adam Weishaupt, a prominent mason of Ba- 
varia, who founded the Order of the Illuminati, 
during the last century, thus discourses in relation 
to the dogmatic authority of masonic rites, about 
the year 1776 : “ I declare,” says be, “ and I chal- 
lenge all mankind to contradict my declaration, 
that no man can give any account of the Order of 
Freemasonry, of its origin, of its history, of ita 
objects, nor any explanation of its mysteries and 
symbols, which does not leave the mind in total 
uncertainty on all theso points. Every man ia 
entitled, therefore, to give an explanation of the 
symbols and any system of the doctrines that he 
[or it] can render palatable. Honce havo sprung 
up that variety of systems which, for twenty 
years, have divided the Order. The simple tale of 
the English, and the fifty degrees of the French, 
and tho knights of Baron Hunde, are equally 
authentic, and have equally had the support of 
intelligent and zealous brethren. These systems 
are, in fact, but one. They have all sprung from 
the blue lodge of three degrees ; take these for 
their standard, and found on these air tho im- 
provements by which each system is afterward 
suited to the particular otflect which it keeps in 
view. There is no man, nor system, in the world 
which can show, by undoubted succession, that it 
should stand at the head of the Order. Our igno- 
rance, in this particular, frets me. Do but con- 
sider our short history of one hundred and twenty 
years. [This period was calculated from about 
the time of Ashroole’s reconstruction of the 
ancient mysteries.] Who will show me ths mother 
lodge? Those ofXondon we have discovered to 
be self-erected in 1710. [He here refers to the 
Grand Lodge organization that was planned by 
the four old lodges in 1716, and consummated fn 
1717.] Ask for their archives. They tell you they 
were burnt. They have nothing but the wretched 
sophistications of the Englishman, Anderson, and 
the Frenchman, Desagniliers. Where is the lodge 
of York, which pretends to the priority, with their 
King Bouden and the* archives that he brought 
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by the exercise of such a fraternal spirit, 
masonry will highten her influence over 
the profane, by presenting an unbroken 
phalanx of good and true men before 
the world ; and thereby accelerate the 
auspicious moment when the dogmatic 
power of masonry shall be settled upon 
a firm and incontestible basis through- 
out the world- wide borders of our time- 
honored Fraternity.* 

(To be continued.) 


from the East ? These, too, are all burnt. What 
Is tho chapter of Old Aberdeen and its holy cleri- 
cate? Did we not find it unknown, and the ma- 
son lodges there the most ignorant of all the igno- 
rant, gaping for instruction from our deputies? 
Did we not find the same thing at London ? And 
hare not their missionaries boon among us, pry- 
ing into onr mysteries, and eager to learn what is 
true Freemasonry? It is in rain, therefore, to 
appeal to Judges ; they are nowhere to be found ; 
all claim for themselves the scepter of tho Order ; 
all, indeed, are on an equal footing. They obtained 
followers, not from their authenticity, but from 
their conduciveness to the end which they pro- 
posed, and from the importance of that end. It is 
by this scale that we must measure the mad and 
wicked explanations of tho Boeicrucians, the Ex- 
orcists, and Cabal itts. Them are rejected by all 
good masons, because incompatible with social 
happiness. Only such systems as promote this are 
retained." — Anc. Mysteries and Freemasonry, p. 368. 

From this testimony of Weishaupt and that 
which we have quoted above from Ragon, we learn 
that the esoteric compacts of masonry had their 
origin In the three degrees established by Ash- 
mole, by a reform of the losser mysteries of anti- 
quity. And we also learn, that no dogmatic power 
was then created to control and regulate those 
degrees with a definite and absolute authority. 
But that the future creation of some such autho- 
rity was contemplated as time and circumstances 
might suggest, can not be doubted if the subse- 
quent usages of Freemasonry be admitted in ex- 
planation. Every where that the Fraternity was 
extended, witnessed the creation of some such 
supreme power in imitation of the greater mys- 
teries of antiquity. It was on a point of dogmatic 
usage and authority in ritualism that caused the 
schism among the Fraternity of England during 
the past century. It will be remembered by the 
intelligent Craftsman, that besides some minor 
differences in the usages of the symbolic degrees 
between the two Grand Lodges of England, one 
of them cultivated the Holy Boyal Arch as an 
appendant order, while the other body repudiated 
it, contenting itself with the Chair Master’s degree 
as the supreme order of its dogmatic power over 
the symbolic degrees. Each acted upon the fact, 
that a supreme dogmatic power might be created 
in masonry ; and if they had not been ultra and 
positive upon points that were left undecided at 
the masonie reform of the ancient mysteries, that 
antagonism between them, which was happily 
ended in 1813, would never have been created. 

* It is to be deeply regretted that the spirit of 
toleration, so warmly recommended nearly a cen- 


The avaricious man is like the barren, 
sandy ground of the desert, which sucks 
in all the rain and dews with greediness, 
but yields no fruitful herbs or plants for 
the benefit of others. 


tury since, by the learned professor of the Univer- 
sity of Ingoldstadt, in Bavaria, has found snob 
a little practical response in the bosoms of ma- 
sons throughout the world. Brethren, otherwise 
highly enlightened, will indulge In mutual re- 
criminations and the most unsparing criticisms of 
the dogmatic diversity of the various rites and 
systems of masonry which they do not choose to 
cultivate. Thus American and English masons 
will speak contemptuously of the appendant sys- 
tem of French Masonry ; and the French masons 
will retaliate by calling the capitular degrees 
appended to York Masonry puerile and trifling. 
(See Ragon’s Orthodoxie Ma^onnlquo, p. 199.) 
And masons of both the French and York Bites 
will unite in traducing and villifying the 8cotch 
Bite. And this intolerant spirit of dogmatic criti- 
cism is becoming so prevalent in our midst, that 
even a warfare against the organic authority of 
the capitular and chlvalric orders of masonry in 
this country is now being vigorously prosecuted, 
having for its end the entire dissolution and anni- 
hilation of a system that a half century of mason k- 
wisdom and experience have laboriously developed 
and cemented. (See the tenor of a series of articles 
in the Masonic Mirror and Keystone , vol. VII, on 
the organization of the General Grand Chaptor ; 
and also various articles relating to the authority 
of the same, and that of the General Grand En- 
campment in the same volume, on pp. 348, 39.'*, 
405, 406, 415 and 427.) 

This is not as it should be. Let us ask the*# 
hrethren if such an intolerant spirit does not in- 
dicate that they* have seen the Liout to no pur- 
pose, and are, therefore, still in the 11 gall of bitter- 
ness and the bond of iniquity ?" Will they permit 
us to suggest to them, with the greatest defercnco 
to their acknowledged masonic zeal and ability, to 
go back and study over again their first lessons in 
masonry, until they learn how to subdue their 
passions f 

In regard to the charges of informality in the 
organization of the General Grand Chapter, which 
the editor of the Jkfirrorond Keystone is disposed to 
prefer, we have only to say, that he can say, and 
has said, as much about the Grand Lodge organi- 
zation in 1717, the first dogmatic power ever 
established In masonry. (See Mitror and Keystone , 
vol. VII, 345.) 

And the same contumely and contempt which 
Brother Ragon casts upon Ramsay and other 
founders of masonic rites, as innovators upon 
ancient usages, might be thrown upon Ashmole, 
also, whom he proves to be the first modern inno- 
vator in this respect. (Seo the preceding note 2.) 

But the truth is, as the 111.*. Bro.*. Weishaupt 
has stated it, as quoted in a preceding note (6) : 
“ Every man is #ntitled, therefore, to givo an ex- 
planation of the symbols, and any system of the 
doctrines he [or it] can render palatable. * * * 
It is vain, therefore, to appeal to Judges ; they are 
nowhere to be found ; all claim for themselves the 
scepter of the Order; all, indeed, are on an equal 
footing. They obtained followers, not from their 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON, 

WEST FRONT — VIEW FROM LUDGATE HILL. 


Crow’s Nest, St. Paul’s, 
London*, Dec. 1st, 1858. 

To the Editor of the American Freemaeon : 

QIR — Being ju9t 375 feet above the 
O level of tlie street, your readers must 
admit that your correspondent is one of 
the highest masons in England, though he 
is neither a Grand Officer nor yet a Sov- 

actoexticity, but from tJteir conduciveness to tite 
END which they propoeed, and from the impost AXCE 
of that end. It is l>y this scalo that we must mea- 
sure the mad and wicked explanations of the 
Boeicrncians. tlio Exorcists, and Cabalists. These 
•re rejected by all good masons, because incom- 
patible with social happiness. Only such systems 
as promote this are retained.” 

Am. Free. Vol. 8, Jan. 1859. — 4. 


i ereign Grand Inspector General of the 
33rd ultimique gradus — to use Illustrious 
Bro.\ Furnell’s latin for the last step in 
the ladder of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite. My position is, however, a iiigii 
one — such as to enable me to command a 
supervision of Masonry in Great Britain 
and Ireland; I am continually on the 
look out and “jotting down,” and my 
pencilings will be regularly communi- 
cated to you for the benefit of the readers 
of your excellent Freemason — which in 
this country is called “ the facile princeps * 
of all masonic periodicals.” 

1 * See Freemasons' Mag. and Mirror, 1856. 

(49) 
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Before giving you my observations of 
the Masonry of the present, perhaps it may 
interest many of your readers to know 
something of the mighty building in whose 
dome I am now perched, as it is not only 
a rich gem of the architecture of the 
17th century, but a “ monument ” to one of 
the greatest masons that ever lived — the 
immortal WREN! venerabile komen ! 


GENERAL VIEW OF ARCHITECTURE. 
st. Paul’s cathedral. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE niSTORT.* 

That sacred pile, so vast, so high. 

That whether 'tie part of earth or sky 
Uncertain seems, and may be thought a proud 
Aspiring mountain or descending cloud. — D kxh am. 

Most of your readers, I have no doubt, 
are familiar with the history of the great 
fire of . London, when this city was re- 
duced to ashes — when “ a sea of flame 
two miles in length and one in breadth, 
swallowed up 13,000 houses, 87 parish 
churches, and left the site of St. Paul's a 
smoldering heap of ruins.” This was 
on the 2nd September, 1066. Passing 
over the ineffectual attempts to refit a 
part of the west end of the building, so 
that divine service might be continued 
there, we find Sir Christopher Wren, then 
Surveyor General to Charles II, commenc- 
ing to rebuild the church on the 1st day 
of May, 1674, by clearing away the rub- 
bish, with the aid of gunpowder and the 
battering-ram, in order to "prepare the 
foundation. 

On the feast of St. John the Baptist, in 
1675, the Freemasons of this city had a 
gala day. The Lodge of Antiquity! 

c The ** History ” of St. Paul’s Is now “ a thrice 
told tale.” — There is nothing about it that has 
not been given to the world over and over again. 
The sketch here presented is a compilation from 
Wilkinson's Londina IUtutrala , Burlington's, 
Architecture of London, Preston's Illustration* of 
Masonry, Walpole, Parentalia, and whatever other 
records I could obtain — arranged on the plan of 
Phillips 1 admirable Guide. — G. 

f The Lodge of Antiquity was then called <( the 
Lodge of St. Paul’s.” It was held at the Goose 
and Gridiron, opposite the east entranoo to the 
Cathedral. It was not until later that it took 
the name of “the Lodge of Antiquity.” Brother 
Wren, for eighteen yean, wielded the gavel of this 
lodge. He was appointed a Grand Warden (Ward- 
en) under Sir John Denham, the Deputy Grand 
Master ; in 1663, ho was made Depbty Grand Mas- 
ter by Earl Elvers ; and in 1G85 he was elected 


turned out in large numbers, with flowing 
banners, and marched in solemn, yet joy- 
ful, procession, to the site of that building 
which was to immortalise its members to 
the end of time. On that day, Brother 
Thomas Strong,* then the Worshipful 
Master of the lodge, in the presence of 
Bishop Compton and the brethren of that 
lodge, laid the foundation stone of the 
building with all the honors of masonry. 
The mallet and trowel used on that occa- 
sion are still religiously preserved by the 
master of the lodge, and handed down to 
his successor with a fidelity second only to 
that in which is held the first great light 
of our Order. The second Btone was laid 
by Mr. Longland, also a member, probably 
a warden of the lodge : and Gabriel Cib- 
ber has recorded upon the tympanum of 
the southern pediment the well-known 
tradition, that when Wren called for a fiat 
stone to mark the center of the future 
dome, one was brought inscribed, “ Rtsur - 
gam ” — I shall rise again — which was 
hailed as a happy augury. The sculptor 
added a phoenix, and he received (so says 
modern masonio tradition) £106 for hit 
work. 

A roll of vellum in the office of the 
Clerk of the Works, and still religiously 
preserved, contains the names of the 
pious contributors to the building fund; 
among whom we find Bishops Gunning, 
Dolben, Kenn, Lloyd, Pearson, Bancroft, 
Spratt, Stillingfleet, Seth Ward and Fran- 
cis Turner; the Lord Keeper, Lord Chan- 
cellor, Sir Philip Warwick, Sir Peter 
Lely, and many others; most of whom 
were attached and zealous members of 
the Freemasonio Order. These donations 
were estimated by Hatton at £51,000, a 
pretty considerable sum for that period. 


Grand Master. A more zealous mason never lived 
than Wren. In 1695, he had the pleasure of initi- 
ating His Majesty, William III, who was subse- 
quently master of the lodge at Hampton Court. 

* Preston is decidedly wrong in saying (8th ed. 
of Illustrations, p. 228) that the foundation stone 
was laid “in 1673, in solemn form, by the king,** 
etc. ; for the warrant for the commencement of the 
work was not granted until the 14th of May, 1676: 
and that the fcfa^laid the foundation is contrary to 
all authentic historians on the subject. Evelyn, 
who is regarded one of the most faithful, says it 
was laid “ by Mr. Thomas Strong, Master Mason, in 
the presence of Bishop Compton and the Freema- 
sons of the Lodge of Antiquity, of which Sir Chris- 
topher Wren was a member.” 
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By 22 Charles II, c. xi., a part of the 
doty laid upon all coal imported into the 
city of London between May 1st, 1670, 
and Michaelmas Day, (29th September,) 
1680, was to be devoted to the building of 
the new cathedral. These powers were 
successively renewed by James II, Wil- 
liam HI, and Queen Anne. The west 
front was removed in 1686, when 47,000 
loads of rubbish were carted away. 
Within ten years from the commence- 
ment of the foundations at the west end, 
the choir and transepts were completed, 
and the piers of the dome raised to the 
same level. In 1694 the scaffolds were 
removed from the chancel. 

On the 2d December, 1697, divine ser- 
vice was first celebrated in the choir, to 
offer up thanksgivings to God on the con- 
clusion of the peace of Ryswick. Five 
hundred men were employed in the build- 
ing; and so admirably were they ar- 
ranged by the master architect, that, at 
all times, the utmost peace and harmony 
reigned among them. On the 27th of 
February, 1698, the mighty fabric was 
again threatened with destruction by 
fire; and if the workroom and gallery 
used by the organ builder at the west 
eud of the north aisle had not been 
promptly broken down, the consequences, 
in all probability, would have been fatal. 
Morning prayers were said for the first 
time, in the chapel of the southwest 
transept, on the 1st February, 1699 ; and 
on the same day, 1710, Christopher 
Wren, junior, the son of the architect, 
laid the last stone on the summit of the 
lantern. It was a memorable day, indeed : 
a whole cathedral, ten times as large as 
the temple of Solomon, had been built 
within the space of 35 years, and the 
same architect, the same master work- 
man, and the same bishop, who laid the 
foundation in 1675, now, in 1710, beheld, 
with joy and gladness, the consummation 
of their labors: to use the language of 
your countryman, Webb, — 

“Tbo cope* tone vu finished, tbeir labors were 
o’er. 

The whole cost of the re-building of the 
church amounted to £747,954 2s. 9d., 
which would be, I believe, over three mil- 
lions and a half of dollars of your fed- 
eral currency. According to the account 
of Brother Tillson, the Clerk of the 


Works, the foundations were, in general, 
22 feet deep, and in some places even 85 
feet. The decorations were not completed 
until 1723, (in the Grand Mastership of 
the Duke of Montagu,) the year in which 
The Book of Constitutions was first pub- 
lished, and the year in which Wren was 
summoned to the Grand Lodge above! 
During the entire period of the building 
of the Cathedral, up to 1718, he continued 
to be the architect, and received, as his 
salary, £200 a year, scarcely hnlf what 
Sir Joseph Paxton, or any of the archi- 
tects of the present day, would get for 
half a day’s service. In that year Wren 
was removed, by a base intrigue, to make 
room for his successor, Benson, one of the 
heroes immortalized by Pope in the Dun- 
ciad . 

CHAPTER II. 

THE DESCRIPTION — EXTERIOR. 

“ Rising o’er smoke, like wreaths from altar vent, 
God’s glorious temple meets the awe-struck gate, 
Aud o’er the boundless city free conveys 
Feelings sublime of power preeminent." 

Views op the Building. — The best 
view to be obtained is from the river, on 
Blockfriar’s Bridge, or Ludgate Hill, 
where the majestic dome and porticoes of 
the Cathedral appear above the houses 
and streets, looking down upon them, as 
it were, with motherly protection. No 
finer site could have been chosen than the 
highest ground, and the very center of the 
metropolis, to give the building (its chief 
characteristic) prominence and effect 
Addison, in the Spectator , fancifully rep- 
resents the Indian kings, comparing it to 
a hill wrought into caverns, hewn into 
smoothness on the exterior, with pillars 
standing about it like the stems of trees. 
A fine view may be obtained from High- 
gate Cemetery on the north, or from Nun- 
head Cemetery on the south, the numer- 
ous towers contrasting gracefully with the 
grand outline of the majestic dome. On 
a clear day it may be distinctly seen from 
the Keep of Windsor Castle and the mast- 
head at sea. 

The West Front. — The lower division 
of the west front (which, including the 
towers, is 180 feet in breadth) consists 
of 12 Corinthian columns coupled, ap- 
proached by a double flight of stairs of 
black Irish marble. The upper portico 
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of eight columns supports the entablature 
and pediment, (64 feet by 17 feet,) upon 
which is portrayed the conversion of St. 
Paul, in basso relievo, by Bird, for which 
he received £650; for the basso relievo 
in white marble, representing St. Paul 
preaching at Beroea, over the chief portal, 
£300; and for each panel, £75. Colos- 
sal statues of St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. 
James, fifteen feet in hight, crown the 
apex and sides of the pediment. The capi- 
tals of the pillars were carved by Fulks, 
at a cost of £60 for each. 

The Western Towers.— Flanking the 
portico on each side is a campanile or bell- 
tower, 222 feet in liight, surmounted by a 
bell-shaped dome, and adorned at the 
angles by statues of the Evangelists. In 
the south tower are the clock and the 
great bell : the diameter of the former is 
18 feet, 10 inches, and weight of the lat- 
ter, four and a half tuns. It bears the 
following inscription, “ Richard Phelps 
made me, 1716.” It was cast out of the 
metal of “Tom of Westminster,” the 
sound of which was heard by the senti- 
nel at Windsor Castle when it struck 13 
times, and thus saved his life, when he was 
accused of sleeping on his post. This bell 
is only tolled at the death of a member 
of the royal family, the Bishop, the Dean, 
and a Lord Mayor dying in his mayor- 
ality. The clock is wound up daily. The 
minute hand is nine feet in length, and 
weighs 75 lbs.; the hour hand is five feet 
five inches long, and weighs 44 lbs. ; the 
hour figures are 26J inches in length. 

Queen Anne's Statue. — In the midst 
of the Western Area is a statue of Queen 
Anne, in whose reign the Cathedral was 
completed. It was erected in 1712, and 
is surrounded by a group of allegorical 
figures representing Great Britain, Ire- 
land, France and America.* Garth has 
celebrated this statue in the following 
lines : 

Near tho rut balk of that stupendous frame, 
Known by the Gentiles 1 great Apostle’s name ; 
With grace divine, great Anna 's seen to rise, 

An awful form that glads a nation’s eyes ; 
Beneath her feet four mighty realms appear, 

And with due reverence pay their homage there. 


• Your •‘great country,” which nmy now truth- 
\illy be considered the most “ mighty ” of Garth’s 
"* four roalms,” was then, as you well know, a 
»oyal colony, paying homage to the crown of 
Great Britain.— G. 


The North and South Transepts. — 
Each of the fronts of the north and south 
transepts is enriched with a pediment, 
and pilasters at the quoins and in the 
central space, and with five figures of the 
Apostles. A semicircular Corinthian por- 
tico projects before each transept, ap- 
proached by a lofty flight of steps, twelve 
on the north, and twenty-five on the south : 
that on the south side is raised upon an 
ornamental terrace. Between the porti- 
coes, the transepts are 250 feet in breadth. 

Two orders compose the elevation of 
the church ; ihe lower story, Corinthian, 
is pierced with windows with semicir- 
cular headings ; in the upper, Composite, 
decoration niches occupy the correspond- 
ing spaces. The entablatures in each story 
rest upon coupled pilasters, arranged at 
set distances. A balustrade of the dis- 
proportionate size of nino feet in hight, 
(erected to Wren’s mortification,) sur- 
mounts the entire extent of the north 
and Bouth walls. U I never designed a 
balustrade,” said Wren; “ ladies think 
nothing well without an edging.” 

The East End, which is apsidal, and 
was completed in the reign of William 
III, bears the cypher “ W. & M,” within 
a compartment of palm branches, sur- 
mounted by an imperial crown. The 
stone employed in the building was all 
brought from the quarries of Portland, 
which are said not to have been able to 
supply the immortal architect with stones 
of sufficient size to carry out his designs 
to the full extent. The whole surface of 
the structure, except the pilasters, is 
grooved with rusticated work. 

The general form or grbund plan of the 
building is that of a Latin cross, having 
a magnificent dome arising from the in- 
tersection of the nave and transept. In 
the southwest transept is the Morning 
Chapel. 

The circumference of the Cathedral is 
2292 feet; the length from north to south, 
including the west portico, is 500 feet. 


CHAPTER III. 
the description-interior. 

Tho interior of St. Paul’* is very disappointing 
to those, who, from the universal practice In the 
med larval and foreign churches, expect to find 
each on edifice adorned with the artistic contribu- 
tions of every ago since its erection. — Weale. 

After having viewed the exterior of 
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this stupendous edifice, and admired the 
wisdom of the great architect who de- 
signed the strength and beauty which 
pervade its parts and points with unsur- 
passed symmetry, the visitor is inade- 
quately prepared for the sublime effect 
of the interior: the unexpected loftiness 
of the vaulting, and of the long range of 
columns and piers which bursts on the 
sight, produces an effect of mingled won- 
der and delight. The view upward into 
the interior of the dome is extremely 
striking. It has been constructed so as 
to show a spacious concave every way; 
and from the lantern at the top, a flood 
of light is poured down, with admirable 
effect, over the whole, as well as through 
the great colonnade that encircles its 
basement. 

Three arches severally divide the nave 
and choir from their aisles. On the face 
of each pier is a beautiful pilaster, of the 
Corinthian order; above is an attic, con- 
taining a clearstory ; from the piers in it 
spring the semicircular arches of the 
vaulting. The windows are chiefly 24 
feet high by 12 feet wide; the aisles 19 
feet in clear width by 38 in hight; the 
central avenues 42 feet by 84 ; the vesti- 
bule, at the west end, 47 feet square by 
94 feet high ; and the central space 108 
feet in clear width by 216 feet in hight — 
thus showing that the great artist adopted 
the masonic oblong, or double square, and 
applied it to the several parts of this 
world-renowned structure. 

The Dome. — Above the noble area 
which I have designated “ the central 
space,” (formed by the junction of the 
choir, the nave, and the transepts,) rises 
the majestic dome, with a grand and im- 
posing effect ; it is the characteristic and 
crowning glory of the church. Its out- 
ward diameter is 146 feet, its inner 108 
feet; and it recedes (from the outer) one 
inch in every foot of its hight. The dome 
is surrounded by eight large piers; the 
four great bays face the choir, nave and 
transepts; the four lesser arches inter- 
vene ; and the keystones to all bear the 
mark of the handiwork of the immortal 
Cibber, who may well be regarded the 
Tyrian workman of the building, and 
whose surpassingly beautiful designs are 
an ornament not alone to St. Paul's, but 
to most of the celebrated buildings of 


that period. The whole space occupied 
by the piers, (each of the greater stands 
on 1360 feet of ground, superficial mea- 
sure; each of the lesser on 380 feet,) and 
covered by the dome, contains upward of 
half an acre. The great circle in the 
pavement is composed of alternate set- 
tings of white and black marble, arranged 
like a mariner's compass — thus forming 
the gigantic “ blazing star in the center ” 
of that immense checkered pavement, 
which covers the entire surface of the 
ground floor. The square adjuncts at the 
angles of the cross, give strength to the 
piers, and serve as vestries of the dean, 
the canon 8, and the lord mayor, and also 
for a circular staircase, of 280 feet, on 
the southwest side, leading up to 

The Whispering Gallery, which rests 
upon the cornice as a floor, and is inclosed 
by a railing of richly ornamented iron- 
work. This gallery takes its name from 
the well-known reverberation of sound — 
the slightest whisper beiDg accurately 
and loudly conveyed to the car at the 
opposite side, a distance of 100 feet, the 
diameter of the dome at this elevation. 
If the door be shut forcibly, it produces 
a strong reverberation, similar to thun- 
der. The staircase also communicates 
with the galleries over the north and 
south aisles of the nave, which contains 
the Library and Model Itoom. 

The Library. — From the Wfhispering 
Gallery, we next, in our ascent, approach 
the Library, which is situated directly 
above the Consistory Court. Opposite 
the door, as you enter, there hangs above 
the mantel-piece a portrait of Bishop 
Compton, who, with the great Wren, 
officiated at the laying of the foundation 
and the completion of the edifice. There 
are, in this room, some exquisite speci- 
mens of wood carving, by Gibbons, a 
warden of the Lodge of Antiquity, and 
who, according to Walpole, was the first 
to succeed in giving to wood the loose 
and airy lightness of flowers, and chained 
together the various productions of the 
elements with a free disorder natural to 
each species. The olive, the lily, the 
pomegranate, the vine, and the wheat — 
those eloquent symbols of our Order — 
have a prominence which is unmistaka- 
ble evidence that the great Craftsman de- 
sired to leave a mark upon his work that 
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would not only be recognized and passed, 
but venerated and admired by the Master 
Overseer* The books in this library 
are all theological — the writings, the 
opinions, the edicts, and controversies of 
The Fathers. They number about 8,000 
volumes. There are also a few manu- 
scripts in Latin, saved from the wreck 
of the fire, but they are most orthodoxi- 
cally theological, and in no wise suited 
to your columns. 

The Model Room. — The room next be- 
yond the Library is called the Model 
Room, because it contains the original f 
model of the church, as executed in ac- 
cordance with the designs of the Master, 
Wren, upon his tracingboard. In this 
original we have the favorite plan of 
Wren himself, before he was compelled, 
by the interference of King James, then 
Duke of York, to alter it. Upon doing 
so, he is said to have shed tears. 

The Cupola. — Twenty feet above the 
roof, from a plain basement, directly over 
the Whispering Gallery, rises a peristyle 
of thirty-two composite pilasters in the 
drum of the cupola, every fourth inter- 
col umniation being solid, and faced with 
a niche to conceal the buttresses of the 
dome. Square-headed lights fill the other 
spaces. From the entablature above, 
rises the inner dome, of brickwork, two 
bricks thick, with stone bandings at 
every rise of fire feet, and a wrought- 
iron chain, weighing 95 cwt, cemented 
into a course of Portland stone, and im- 
bedded in molten lead. Upon the face 
of this inner dome are the following 
paintings, by the celebrated Sir James 
Thornhill : 

1. The Conversion of 8t. Paul. 

II. The Blinding of Elymas. 

III. The Conversion of tho Jailer. 

IV. 8t. Paul at Athens. 

V. The Magical Books burned at Ephesus. 

VI. St. Paul before Agrippa. 

VII. The Shipwreck at Malta. 


* I have not the slightest Idea of conveying to 
your readers that Gibbons was acquainted with 
the MARX DRGREK, per $e. He certainly was not ; 
for it was not “ manufactured ” for a century after- 
ward. 

t If it would at all intorest you, I w ill get the 
different fronts of this model photographed for 
yon. [We thank our correspondent for bis fra- 
ternal kindness, but we hardly think the subject 
of sufficient interest to the general reader, to 
warrant ns in putting him to that trouble. — E d. 

a r.1 


The original designs of these paintings 
were purchased by the Dean and Chap- 
ter in 1779. Thoso painted in oil colors 
were arranged upon the walls of the 
Chapter House ; those on paper, in bister, 
were similarly arranged in the Dean's 
Vestry. As a specimen of the remuner- 
ation of artists iu those days, I may men- 
tion that Sir James Thornhill received 
but “ forty shillings the square yard ” for 
his inimitable execution of the above 
paintings — his zeal in which nearly cost 
him his life. He had stepped back to the 
extreme edge of the scaffold, to contem- 
plate the effect of the colors, when a by- 
stander, with great presence of mind, 
caught up a brush and made for tho pic- 
ture, as if to daub it. Sir James ran 
forward, and was thus saved from a ter- 
rible death. The sublime effect of these 
paintings, a written description must fail 
to convey. It must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Even Wren, who had designed 
to cover the dome with the more masonic 
mosaics, was delighted with it. The ma- 
sonic antiquary, and the lover of the 
beauty of our Order, may linger here with 
pleasure, and admire, while I pass on to 
The Stone Gallert. — Next in the or- 
der of ascent from the Whispering Gal- 
lery, is the Stone Gallery, which sur- 
rounds the exterior dome above the colon- 
nade. On a clear day, from this eleva- 
tion, the view of the city around ; the din 
of business life; the boats and craft, of 
every size, passing up and down the 
Thames; and the hnm of thousands of 
’busses, cabriolets, and hansoms, in wild 
but orderly confusion, have a charm for 
the spectator which would utterly baffle 
me were I to attempt to describe it, but 
which must entirely divest the visitor of 
the “ blues,” unless be be a regular mis- 
anthrope, or a confirmed dyspeptic who 
has failed to avail himself, in due season, 
of Holloway’s Pills. (As we are specu- 
lative masons, you will overlook this di- 
gression. I will go on.) As the stair- 
case above this becomes very steep, nar- 
row, and dark, not many of the ordinary 
visitors can be prevailed upon to go high- 
er ; and yet there is much to repay both 
the trouble and apprehension attending 
the ascent Your readers, however, are 
not of that class of the community who 
' are afraid to ascend winding staircases, 
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go through narrow passages, over rugged 
roads and bridges, descend into dark 
caverns, refresh themselves at solitary 
fountains, receiving, as they do, the same 
light from the lamp of that “ hieroglyphic 
bright which none but craftsmen ever 
•aw.” Should any of them, however, 
need a companion on their way, they may 
call upon your correspondent. (You will 
furnish them with my address and your 
own passport.) I have time at my com- 
mand, and following me as their guide, 
they may fear no danger. 

In the crown of the dome there is a 
circular opening, from which the super- 
structure of the cone and lantern and the 
cross rise nearly a hundred feet higher. 
Excelsior being my motto, as well as that 
of your great city, I next arrive at - 

Tn* Golden Gallery, which is form- 
ed at the outer base of the cone. It re- 
ceives its name from the gilded balcony 
which surrounds it, erected at the expense 
of Lord Lanesborough. From here there 
is a more extended, and, on account of 
the increased diminution of individual 
objects, a more curious view of the busy 
world beneath. If the visitor’s head is 
steady enough to master the feeling of 
dizxiness which overpowers most people 
at so great an elevation, and makes them 
realize that “ the only pleasure of going 
up is the pleasure of coming down again,” 
(not by a “shortcut,”) he may ascend by 
ladders, even into the lantern itself, and, 
from the Bull s Eye Chamber, extend his 
view far into the country upon every 
side. I have often seen, while I was sit- 
ting in this gallery, (not unlike Jaoob in 
his dream at the city of Luz) visitors as- 
cending and descending the ladder — some 
so tremblingly fearful that, after getting 
np a few steps, they grasp the ladder 
firmly in their arms, knee to knee, breast 
to breast, and hand to back, close their 
eyes and grope their way backward, as 
did your illustrious fellow-citizen, Phi- 
neas T. Barnum, Esq., from the audience 
chamber of Queen Victoria, when Her 
Majesty had the honor of an introduction 
to General Tom Thumb. I am not, how- 
ever, one of those who require Dr. Watt’B 
celebrated “Antidote,” — “ anecdote ” I re- 
member hearing an American brother call 
it — bo I will go up, with a steady step, 
into 


The Lantern. — This prominent lan- 
tern, which exceeds 700 tuns weight, is 
supported by a brick cone, and is a mas- 
terpiece of constructive art; but interior 
effect and permanent durability have been 
the costly sacrifice. The exterior dome 
(of the lantern) containing 16,000 square 
feet, is only of timber covered with lead. 
It was first coppered in 1707, at a cost of 
£8000. Stone would have resisted deoay 
for generations : lightning, or a careless 
plumber, may now, in a moment, reduce 
it to ashes. 

The Ball and Cross* — The lantern is 
surmounted by a globe (the ball, origin- 
ally carved by Bird, was removed to the 
Colosseum,) weighing 5600 lbs., and six 
feet two inches in diameter. This globe 
is cast in two hemispheres, (not the 
“eastern” and “western” of Mercator,) 
firmly secured together, and surmounted 
by a cross Avelline, 15 feet in hight above 
the apex of the ball: its weight is 3860 
lbs. The present ball and cross, con- 
structed, as to outline and dimensions, on 
the same plan as the originals, but much 
improved in the interior by the substitu- 
tion of copper and gun-metal bands for 
those of iron, were erected, in 1826, by 
Cockerell. The ascent to the ball is made 
by 616 steps from the ground floor be- 
neath. The hight of the floor (now be- 
neath my feet) is 865 from the ground, 
856 from the floor of the church, and 875 
from the crypt, which is on a level with 
the street on the west front, at the top of 
Ludgate Hill. The inside of the bail is 
called “ the crow** nesL” 

It would be impossible for me, even 
were I possessed of the extraordinary de- 
scriptive powers of the author of Bob 
White's Lecture, to give you, or your read- 
ers, any adequate idea of the beauty, and 
grandeur, and magnificence, of the scene 
beneath me on every side ! Three great 
cities lie outspread at my feet ; the broad 
reaches of the Thames, glittering in the 
sunlight, covered with the ships of all na- 
tions, and spanned by numerous bridges, 
each a triumphal arch of the “royal art;” 
the distant extent of green country miles 
away, in vivid contrast with the huge 
masses of stone and brick around me ; the 
streets, far down below, crowded with 

*The extreme hight of the building to top of 
croea la 404 feet. 
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foot passengers, carriages, and all the 
evidences of a great metropolis ; in front, 
a short distance to the east, is the birth- 
place of Milton,* the Homer of England 
and the English language; while in the 
crypt beneath are the last resting places 
of the mightiest men in architecture and 
in literature, in peace and in war, in di- 
vinity, in philanthropy, and in useful- 
ness, that the world over saw. The 
fabled dreams of the tombs of ASneas and 
Agamemnon, are but the “ vision and 
faculty divine” of the poets; but stern 
reality and historical fact reign here. 
Beneath is buried the builder of this 
church, Christopher Wren: here, also, is 
Johnson, the gravest preceptor of virtue, 
and a rare example of the best of men. 
John Howard, the philanthropist, is also 
here; while a little to the northeast cor- 
ner is the great Peel, the father of free 
trade, who gave Englishmen cheap bread. 
Here, also, are the heroes of Waterloo and 
the Nile — side by side lie Wellington and 
Nelson, names as enduring as brass or 
marble on the brilliant page of warfare’s 
history. Ross, who led the enterprise 
against the city of Washington, killed at 
Baltimore in 1814, and Pakenham and 
Gibbs, who fell at New Orleans the year 
after, are here too. Here lie Sir Astley 
Cooper and William Babington. They 
devoted their lives to the healing of 
others — when grim death came they 
could not heal themselves. Here the mar- 
ble slab tells the story of Sir Isaac Brock, 
and Lord Rodney. Here lie the world- 
renowned architects, Mylne and Rennie, 
and Dance, the last survivor of the origi- 
nal forty who founded the Royal Acade- 
my. Here are Reynolds, and Opie, and 
Barry, and West, the master artists of 
England. Here molder the remains of 
Lord Bacon, of Vandyck, of John O’Gaunt 

*011 the Watling street side of the Church of 
All Hallows, Bread street, on the corner, about 
fire feet high, may be soen the following inscrip- 
tion : 

“ Three Poets, in three distant ages born, 

"Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

"The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 

“ The next in mojeetie, in both, the last. 

" The force of nature could no further go, 

" To make a third she joined the former two. 

“ John Milton, 

" Bom, Friday, nth December, 1608. Baptised 
in the Church of All Hallows, Bread street, De- 
cember 20th, (Tuesday,) 1008." 


and Sir Philip Sydney. Here also are 
deposited the few dilapidated fragments 
saved from the wreck of the old cathe- 
dral. Among them is the effigy of Dr. 
Donne, author of the well-known Satires 
by Nicholas Stone. Here, also, are the 
effigies of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Sir John 
Wolley, and several others in whose 
quaint histories your readers can feel no 
interest. Around and beneath, on every 
side, the picture is unrivalled as it is 
magnificent. No words could depict the 
impression such a prospect produces on 
the mind. But it is now high twelve,* 
and as I have got a “ history of the sand- 
wiches” in one of my coat tails, and a 
flask in the other, I will withdraw myself 
from one porthole and the cork from the 
other, and go “from labor to refresh- 
ment.” ****** 
It being one hour past high twelve, I 
now take up my pen to finish this de- 
scription for you, descending from my 
lofty perambulation by another route 
from the Whispering Gallery than that 
by which I ascended, namely : 

Tiie Geometrical Staircase, which I 
must not fail to notice. It is, however, 
seldom used, and is chiefly resorted to by 
the curious in architectural matters, on 
account of the skillfulness and singulari- 
ty of its construction. The stairs go 
round, in concave, in a spiral direction, 
and the base is a circle, inlaid with black 
and white marble, in the form of a star. 
If the learned author of the Horn Eso- 
terics were to spend a few of his Aorm 
here, he could collect ample material for 
Axni Efoterici — during a long time to 
come. But I am again on the ground 
floor — your readers must understand that 
it is much easier to come down than to 
go up — and I now stand before 
The Choir. — The organ screen, divid- 
ing the nave from the choir, consists of 
eight Corinthian columns of blue-veined 
marblei, the work of E. Strong. They 
cost £104 each. The choir is entered 
through two wrought-iron gates of ex- 
quisite workmanship, (under the organ 
gallery) — the work of Tijoue — highly 
deserving of especial notice. The organ 
was built by Bernard Schmidt, in 1694, 
at a cost of £2,000. It was almost re- 


* Twelve o'clock ap here must be high. 
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constructed in 1802, and now contains 
32 stops and 2,123 pipes. 

On the organ screen is the following 
eloquent Latin inscription, by the cele- 
brated Mylne : 

gob tas oonditur hojos ecclesin ac urbl* condi tor 
CHRI8TOFHORUS WBBN 
Qui vixit anno* ultra nonaginta non sibi 
Bed raae patrue. Lector si 
M (momentum requiris, clrcnmspice. 

Which may be appropriately rendered: 
u Beneath is buried the builder of this 
church, Christopher Wrkw; who lived 
over 90 years, not for himself, but for the 
public good. Reader, if you inquire for 
a monument, look around 1” He died 
Feb. 25, 1723. 

I shall pass by, without noticing par- 
ticularly for your American Freemason, 
the stalls of the choir, the lecturn and 
pulpit, and the chancel, as they contain 
nothing that can especially interest you. 
I shall not trouble your readers with mo- 
notonous descriptions of the sculptured 
monuments introduced into the building 
in 1769, (that of the philanthropist, 
Johx Howard, being first,) and which 
now form one of tho principal features 
of attraction in St. Paul’s. I have allud- 
ed, in a preceding paragraph, to all of 
ihem in which your readers have any 
any interest. So we will descend to that 
necropolis, 

THE CRYPT. 

On tho floor beneath, 

Sepulchral stones appear, with emblems graven, 
And footworn epitaphs. — R ogers. 

The visitor, descending from the body 
of the church, by a doorway in the south- 
west ambulatory, is conducted to the 
crypt, or vaults, beneath, used as the 
place of sepulture for such as are inter- 
red in the cathedral. These dreary, si- 
lent mansions of the dead are lighted at 
intervals by grated windows, which af- 
ford partial gleams of light, with broad 
intervals of shade between. The vaults 
are divided into three avenues, by im- 
mense arches and pillars, some of which 
are forty feet square, forcibly illustrating, 
by their solidity, the immense weight 
and magnitude of the edifice they help 
to sustain. The middle avenue, under 
the dome, is perfectly dark, and a portion 
of the north aisle, at the east end, is 
dedicated to St. Faith, and was formerly 
used as one of the ?hurches of a city 


parish. Here, besides the the mortal re- 
mains of the illustrious interred in this 
crypt, are preserved the few monumental 
statues that escaped tho fire. They are 
placed in a recess under the east window 
of this vault, 

A flat stone Bunk in the pavement, ly- 
ing east and west, in the south aisle 
marks the grave of Wren. It bears the 
inscription 

“Here Lieth 

Sir Christopher Wren, Knt., 

The Builder of this Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul, 

who died in the year of our Lord 

MDCCXXIII, 

And of his Age, xci.” 

In this aisle are also interred 
Doctor Wm. Holder and his wife, 
Susannah, sister of Sir C. Wren. 

Jane Wren, only daughter of 
Sir C. Wren. 

Maria, wife of Christopher 

Wren, Esq., (son of the Architect,) 
and 

Constantia Maria Burgoyne Wren, 
Orand-daughter of the Architect, who 
died July 10th, 1851, aged 93 years. 

Thus closes my third chapter of this 
necessarily imperfect sketch of St. Paul’s 
cathedral, like the third degree of ma- 
sonry, with the contemplation of a mighty 
architect at the very threshold of his 
grave. But the virtues of the dead still 
live, and it is for us to emulate them, 
and to act as becoming to the brethren 
of an Order whose principles teach faith, 
and hope, and charity, and good-will to- 
ward all men. 

In my next communication, I will send 
you a description of Wren’s London Mon- 
ument, “the highest column on earth,” 
Anderson calls it in his Book of Consti- 
tutions, p. 42. In the meantime, fare- 
well: God speed thee. G. 

{To be continued.) 


Some people can’t bear to be of the 
same way of thinking with anybody else. 
We shouldn’t be surprised if the reason 
why Saturn ate his own children was 
that he thought they would not agree 
with him. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH THE MAGNET. 

M AGNETIC attraction is both curious 
and interesting, and many amusing 
experiments may be performed with it; 
thus making the magnet doubly attractive 
to young people. 

The magnetic attraction 'trill not be 
destroyed by interposing obstacles be- 
tween the magnet and the iron. 

Lay a small needle on a piece of pa- 
per, and put a magnet under the paper; 
the needle may be moved backward and 
forward. 

Lay the needle on a piece of glass, 
and put the magnet under the glass; it 
will still attract the needle. The same 
effect will take place if a board be inter- 
posed between the magnet and the iron. 
This property of the magnet has afford- 
ed the means of some ver y amusing de- 
ceptions. 

A little figure of a man has been made 
to spell a person’s name. The hand, in 
which was a piece of iron, rested on a 
board, under which a person, concealed 
from view, with a powerful magnet, con- 
trived to carry it from letter to letter, 
until the word was made up. 

The figure of a goose or Bwan, with a 
piece of iron concealed about the head, 
is set to float in water. A rod with a 
concealed magnet at the end, is presented 
to the bird, and it swims after it. The 
effect is still more amusing when some 
food is put at the end of the rod. 

The figure of a fish is thrown into the 
water, with a small magnet concealed in 
its mouth. Of course, if a baited hook 
be suspended near it, the magnet and 
iron, by mutual attraction, will bring 
the fish to the bait 
Put a piece of iron in one scale of a 
balance, and an equal weight in the 
other scale: bring a magnet under the 
scale which contains the iron, and it will 
draw it down. Reverse this experiment, 
and put the magnet in the scale, and bal- 
ance it: bring the iron under it, and it 
will draw down the magnet Suspend a 
magnet by a string, and bring a piece of 
iron near it, and it will attract 
If a magnet suspended by one string, 
and a piece of iron suspended by another, 
be brought near one another, they will 
mutually attract each other, and be 
drawn to a point between. 


Suspend a magnet, nicely poised, by a 
thread, and it will point north and south, 
the same end pointing invariably the 
same way. 

Rub a fine needle with a magnet, and 
lay it gently on the surface of the water: 
it will point north and south. Rub 
various needles with the magnet, run 
them through small pieces of cork, and 
put them to swim in water: they will 
all point north and south, and the same 
end will invariably point the same way. 
This mode of finding the north is some- 
times of the utmost service at sea, when 
the compass is destroyed. 

Opposite poles attract; poles of the 
same name repel. Take two magnets, or 
two needles rubbed with the magnet, and 
bring the north and south poles together, 
and they attract. 

Bring the north poles near each other, 
and they repel. Bring the south poles 
near each other, and they repel. Rub a 
needle with a magnet, and run it through 
a piece of cork, and put it to float in wa- 
ter. Hold the north pole of a magnet 
near its north pole, and it will keep flying 
away to avoid it. It may be chased from 
side to side of a basin. On the other 
hand, an opposite pole will immediately 
attract 

Rub four or five needles, and you may 
lift them up as in a string, the north pole 
of one needle adhering to the south pole 
of another. 

Put a magnet under a piece of glass, 
and sprinkle iron filings on it; they will 
arrange themselves in a manner that will 
be very surprising. At each pole will be 
a vast abundance standing erect, and 
there will be fewer and fewer as they re- 
cede, until there are scarcely any in the 
middle. If the iron filings are sprinkled 
on the magnet itself, they will arrange 
themselves in a manner very striking. 

Lay a needle exactly between the north 
and south poles; it will move toward 
neither. 

Freezing Mixture. — Mix half an 
ounce of snow with two drachms of di- 
luted nitric acid. If the thermometer be 
at 32 degrees, it will fall to minus 80 
degrees, being 62 degrees lower than 
freezing point of water. 
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PETER THE HERMIT PREACHING. 


Tni beard, and up they sprang upon the wing 
Innumerable. As when the potent rod 
Of A inrain's son, in Egypt’s evil day, 

Wared round the coast, np called a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind 
That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darkened all the realm of Nile, 

So numberless were they. * * * * 

All In a moraont through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air. 

With orient colors waring. With them rose 
A forest huge of spears ; and thronging helms 
Appeared, and serried shields, in thick array, 

Of depth immeasurable. Paradise Lost. 

I NVERT ag© has its 
J peculiar folly; — 
some scheme, pro- 
i ject, or phantasy 
into which it plun- 
ges, spurred on ei- 
ther by the love of 
gain, the necessity 
of excitement, or 
i the mere force of 
imitation. Failing 
in these, it has 
some madness, to 
which it is goaded 
by political or reli- 
gious causes, or 
both combined. — 
Every one of these causes influenced the 



Crusades, and conspired to render them 
the most extraordinary instances upon 
record of the extent to which popular 
enthusiasm can be carried. History in her 
solemn page informs us, that the Crusa- 
ders, were but ignorant and savage men, 
that their motives were those of bigotry 
unmitigated, and that their pathway was 
one of blood and tears. Romance, on the 
other hand, dilates upon their piety and 
heroism, and portrays, in her most glowing 
and impassioned hues, their virtue and 
magnanimity, the imperishable honor 
they acquired for themselves, and the 
great services they rendered to Christi- 
anity. In the following pages we shall 
ransack the stores of both, to discover 
the true spirit that animated the motley 
multitude who took up arms in the service 
of the cross, leaving history to vouch for 
facts, but not disdaining the aid of contem- 
porary poetry and romance, to throw light 
upon feelings, motives, and opinions. 

In order to understand thoroughly the 
state of public feeling in Europe at tlio 
time when Peter the Hermit preached the 
holy war, it will be necessary to go back 
for many years anterior to that event. 
We must make acquaintance with the 
pilgrims of the eight, ninth, and tenth 
(591 
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centuries, and learn the tales they told 
of the dangers they had passed and the 
wonders they had seen. Pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land seem at first to ha ye been 
undertaken by converted Jews, and by 
Christian devotees of lively imagination, 
pining with a natural curiosity to visit 
the scenes which of all others were most 
interesting in their eyes. The pious and 
the impious alike flocked to Jerusalem, — 
the one class to feast their sight on the 
scenes hallowed by the life and sufferings 
of their Lord, and the other, because it 
soon became a generally received opinion, 
that suoh a pilgrimage was sufficient to 
rub off the long score of sins, however 
atrocious. Another and very numerous 
class of pilgrims were the idle and roving, 
who visited Palestine then as the moderns 
visit Italy or Switzerland now, because it 
was the fashion, and because they might 
please their vanity by retailing, on their 
return, the adventures they had met with. 
But the really pious formed the great 
majority. Every year their numbers in- 
creased, until at last they became so nu- 
merous ns to be called the “armies of the 
Lord/’ Full of enthusiasm, they set the 
dangers and difficulties of the way at defi- 
ance, and lingered with holy rapture on 
every scene described by the Evangelists. 
To them it was bliss indeed to drink the 
clear waters of the Jordan, or be baptized 
in the same stream where John had bap- 
tized the Savior. They wandered with 
awe and pleasure in the purlieus of the 
Temple, on the solemn Mount of Olives, 
or the awful Calvary, where a God had 
bled for sinful men. To these pilgrims 
every object was precious. Relics were 
eagerly sought after; flagons of water 
from Jordan, or panniers of mould from 
the hill of the Crucifixion, were brought 
home, and sold at extravagant prices to 
churches and monasteries. More apocry- 
phal relics, such as the wood of the true 
cross, the tears of the Virgin Mary, the 
hems of her garments, the toe-nails and 
hair of the Apostles — even the tents that 
Paul had helped to manufacture — were 
exhibited for sale by the knavish in Pal- } 
estine, and brought back to Europe “ with 
wondrous cost and care.” A grove of a 
hundred oaks would not have furnished 
all the wood sold in little morsels as rem- 
nants of the true cross ; and the tears of 


Mary, if collected together, would have 
filled a cistern. t 

For upward of two hundred years the 
pilgrims met with no impediment in Pal- 
estine. The enlightened Haroun A1 Res- 
cind, and his more immediate successors, 
encouraged the stream which brought so 
much wealth into Syria, and treated the 
wayfarers with the utmost courtesy. The 
race of Fatemite caliphs — who, although 
in other respects as tolerant, were more 
distressed for money, or more unscrupu- 
lous in obtaining it, than their prede- 
cessors of the house of Abbas — imposed a 
tax of a bezant for each pilgrim that 
entered Jerusalem. This was a serious 
hardship upon the poorer sort, who had 
begged their weary way across Europe, 
and arrived at the bourne of all their 
hopes without a coin. A great outcry 
was immediately raised, but still the tax 
was rigorously levied. The pilgrims 
unable to pay were compelled to remain 
at the gate of the holy city until some rich 
devotee arriving with his train, paid the 
tax and let them in. Robert of Normandy, 
father of William the Conquerer, who in 
common with many other nobles of the 
highest rank, undertook the pilgrimage, 
found on his arrival scores of pilgrims at 
the gate, anxiously expecting his coming 
to pay the tax for them. Upon no occa- 
sion was such a boon refused. 

The sums drawn from this source were 
a mine of wealth to the Moslem governors 
of Palestine, imposed as the tax had been 
at a time when pilgrimages had become 
more numerous than ever. A strange idea 
had taken possession of the popular mind 
at the close of the tenth and commence- 
ment of the eleventh century. It was 
universally believed that the end of the 
world was at hand; that the thousand 
years of the Apocalypse were near comple- 
tion, and that Jesus Christ would descend 
upon Jerusalem to judge mankind. All 
Christendom was in commotion. A panic 
terror seized upon the weak, the credulous, 
and the guilty, who in those days formed 
more than nineteen-twentieths of the 
population. Forsaking their homes, kin- 
dred, and occupation, they crowded to 
Jerusalem to await the coming of the Lord, 
lightened, as they imagined, of a load of 
sin by their weary pilgrimage. To increase 
the panic, the stars were observed to fall 
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from heaven, earthquakes to shake the 
land, and violent hurricanes to blow down 
the forests. All these, and more especially 
the meteoric phenomena, were looked upon 
as the forerunners of the approaching 
judgments. Not a meteor shot athwart 
the horizon that did not fill a district with 
alarm, and send away to Jerusalem a 
score of pilgrims, with staff in hand and 
wallet on their back, praying as they went 
for the remission of their sins. Men, 
women, and even children, trudged in 
droves to the holy city, in expectation of 
the day when the heavens would open, 
and the Son of God descend in his glory. 
This extraordinary delusion, while it aug- 
mented the numbers, increased also the 
% hardships of the pilgrims. Beggars be- 
came so numerous on all the highways 
between the west of Europe and Constanti- 
nople, that the monks, the great almsgivers 
upon these occasions, would have brought 
starvation within sight of their own doors, 
if they had not economized their resources, 
and left the devotees to shift for themselves 
as they could. Hundreds of them were 
glad to subsist upon the berries that 
ripened by the road, who, before this great 
flux, might have shared the bread and 
flesh of the monasteries. 

But this was not the greatest of their 
difficulties. On their arrival in J erusalem 
they found that a sterner race had obtain- 
ed possession of the Holy Land. The 
caliphs of Bagdad had been succeeded by 
the harsh Turks of the race of Seljook, 
who looked upon the pilgrims with con- 
tempt and aversion. The Turks of the 
eleventh century were more ferocious and 
less scrupulous than the Saracens of the 
tenth. They were annoyed pt the immense 
number of pilgrims who overran the 
country, and still more so because they 
showed no intentions of quitting it. The 
hourly expectation of the last judgment 
kept them waiting ; and the Turks, appre- 
hensive of being at last driven from the 
soil by the swarms that were still arriving, 
heaped up difficulties in their way. Per- 
secution of every kind awaited them. 
They were plundered, and beaten with 
stripes, and kept in suspense for months 
at the gates of Jerusalem, unable to pay 
the golden bezant that was to procure 
them admission. 

When the first epidemic terror of the 


day of judgment began to subside, a few 
pilgrims ventured to return to Europe, 
their hearts big with indignation at the 
insults they had suffered. Every where 
as they passed they related to a sympa- 
thizing auditory the wrongs of Christen- 
dom. Strange to say, even those recitals 
increased the mania for pilgrimage. The 
greater dangers of the way, the fairer 
chance that sins of deep dye would be 
atoned for. Difficulty and suffering only 
higbtened the merit, and fresh hordes 
issued from every town and village, to 
win favor in the sight of heaven by a 
visit to the holy sepulcher. Thus did 
things continue during the whole of the 
eleventh century. 

The train that was to explode so fear- 
fully was now laid, and there wanted but 
the hand to apply the torch. At last the 
man appeared upon the scene. Like all 
who have ever achieved so great an end, 
Peter the Hermit was exactly suited to 
the age; neither behind it nor in advance 
of it ; but acute enough to penetrate its 
mystery ere it was discovered by any 
other. Enthusiastic, chivalrous, bigoted, 
and, if not insane, not far removed from 
insanity, he was the very prototype of the 
time. True enthusiasm is always perse- 
vering and always eloquent, and these 
two qualities were united in no common 
degree, in the person of this extraordinary 
preacher. He was a monk of Amiens, 
and ere he assumed the hood had served 
as a soldier. lie is represented as having 
been ill-favored and low in stature, but 
with an eye of surpassing brightness and 
intelligence. Having been seized with the 
mania of the age, he visited Jerusalem, 
and remained there till his blood boiled 
to see the cruel persecution heaped upon 
the devotees. On his return home he 
shook the world by the eloquent story of 
their wrongs. 

Before entering into any further details 
of the marvellous results of his preaching, 
it will be advisable to cast a glance at the 
state of the mind of Europe, that we may 
understand all the better the causes of his 
success. First of all, there was the priest- 
hood, which, exercising as it did the most 
conspicuous influence upon the fortunes 
of society, claims the largest share of at- 
tention. Religion was the ruling idea 
of that day, and the only civilizer capa- 
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ble of taming such wolves as then consti- 
tuted the flock of the faithful. The clergy 
were all in all ; and though they kept the 
popular mind in the most slavish subjec- 
tion with regard to religious matters, they 
furnished it with the means of defense 
against all other oppression except their 
own. In the ecclesiastical ranks were 
concentrated all true piety, all the learn- 
ing, all the wisdom of the time; and, as a 
natural consequence, a great portion of 
power, which their very wisdom perpetu- 
ally incited them to extend. The people 
knew nothing of kings and nobles, except 
in the way of injuries inflicted. The first 
ruled for, or more properly speaking 
against, the barons, and the barons only 
existed to brave the power of the kings, 
or to trample with their iron heels upon 
the neck of prostrate democracy. The 
latter had no friend but the clergy, and 
these, though they necessarily instilled 
the superstition from which they them- 
selves were not exempt, yet taught the 
cheering doctrine that all men were equal 
in the sight of Heaven. Thus, while 
Feudalism told them they had no rights 
in this world, Religion told them they had 
every right in the next. With this conso- 
lation they were for the time content, for 
political ideas had as yet taken no root. 
When the clergy, for other reasons, recom- 
mended the Crusade, the people joined in 
it with enthusiasm. The subject of Pales- 
tine filled all minds; the pilgrims’ tales 
of two centuries warmed every imagina- 
tion ; and when their friends, their guides, 
and their instructors preached a war so 
much in accordance with their own preju- 
dices and modes of thinking, the enthusi- 
asm rose into a frenzy. 

But while religion inspired the masses, 
another agent was at work upon the 
nobility. These were fierce and lawless; 
tainted with every vice, endowed with no 
virtue, and redeemed by one good quality 
alone, that of courage. The only religion 
they felt was the religion of fear. That 
and their overboiling turbulence alike 
combined to guide them to the Holy Land. 
Most of them had sins enough to answer 
for. They lived with their hand against 
every man, and with no law but their own 
passions. They set at defiance the secular 
power of the clergy; but their hearts 
quailed at the awful denunciations of the 


pulpit with regard to the life to come. 
War was the business and the delight of 
their existence ; and when they were pro- 
mised remission of all their sins upon the 
easy condition of following their favorito 
bent, it is not to be wondered at that they 
rushed with enthusiasm to the onslaught, 
and became as zealous in the service of the 
cross as the great majority of the people, 
who were swayed by more purely religious 
motives. Fanaticism and the love of battle 
alike impelled them to war, while the kings 
and princes of Europe had still another 
motive for encouraging their zeal. Poli- 
cy opened their eyes to the great advanta- 
ges which would accrue to themselves by 
the absence of so many restless, intrigu- 
ing, and bloodthirsty men whose insolence 
it required more than the small power of 
royalty to restrain within due bounds. 
Thus every motive was favorable to the 
Crusades. Every class of society was 
alike incited to join or encourage the war: 
kings and clergy by policy, the nobles by 
turbulence and the love of dominion, and 
the people by religious zeal and the concen- 
trated enthusiasm of two centuries, skill- 
fully directed by their only instructors. 

It was in Palestine itself that Peter the 
Hermit first conceived the grand idea of 
rousing the powers of Christendom to 
rescue the Christians of the East from the 
thralldom of the Mussulmans, and the 
sepulcher of Jesus from the rude hands of 
the infidel. The subject engrossed his 
whole mind. Even in the visions of the 
night he was full of it One dream made 
such an impression upon him, that he 
devoutly believed the Savior of the world 
himself appeared before him, and promised 
him aid and prptection in his holy under- 
taking. If his zeal had ever wavered 
before, this was sufficient to fix it forever. 

Peter, after he had performed all the 
penances and duties of his pilgrimage, 
demanded an interview with Simeon, the 
Patriarch of the Greek Church at Jeru- 
salem. Though the latter was a heretic in 
Peter’s eyes, yet he was still a Christian, 
and felt as acutely as himself for the 
persecutions heaped by the Turks upon 
the followers of Jesus. The good prelate 
entered fully into his views, and, at hit 
suggestion, wrote letters to the pope, and 
to the most influential monarchs of Chris- 
tendom, detailing the sorrows of the faith- 
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ful, and urging them to take up arms in 
their defense. Peter was not a laggard 
in the work. Taking an affectionate fare* 
well of the Patriarch) he returned in all 
haste to Italy. Pope Urban II occupied 
the apostolic chair. It was at that time 
far from being an easy seat. His prede- 
cessor Gregory had bequeathed him a host 
of disputes with the Emperor Henry IY 
of Germany, and he had converted Philip 
I of France into an enemy by his stren- 
uous opposition to an adulterous con- 
nection formed by that monarch. So 
many dangers encompassed him, that the 
Vatican was no secure abode, and he had 
taken refuge in Apulia, under the pro- 
tection of the renowned Robert Guiscard. 
Thither Peter appears to have followed 
him, though in what spot their meeting 
took place is not stated with any precis- 
ion by ancient chroniclers or modern his- 
torians. Urban received him most kind- 
ly ; read, with tears in his eyes, the epistle 
from the Patriarch Simeon, and listened 
to the eloquent story of the Hermit with 
an attention which showed how deeply he 
sympathised with the woes of the Chris- 
tian Church. Enthusiasm is contagious ; 
and the pope appears to have caught it 
instantly from one whose zeal was so un- 
bounded. Giving the Hermit full powers, 
he sent him abroad to preach the holy 
war to all the nations and potentates of 
Christendom. The Hermit preached, and 
countless thousands answered to his call. 
France, Germany, and Italy started at 
his voice, and prepared for the deliverance 
of Zion. One of the early historians of the 
Crusade, who was himself an eye witness 
of the rapture of Europe,* describes the 
personal appearance of the Hermit at this 
time. He says, that there appeared to be 
something of divine in every thing which 
he said or did. The people so highly 
reverenced him, that they plucked hairs 
from the mane of his mule that they 
might keep them as relics. While preach- 
ing he wore in general a woollen tunic, 
with a dark-colored mantle, which fell 
down to his heels. His arms and feet 
were bare; and he ate neither flesh nor 
bread, supporting himself chiefly upon 
fish and wine. “He set out,” says the 
chronicler, “from whence I know not; 


* Guibnrt de Nogent. 


but we saw him passing through the 
towns and villages, preaching every- 
where, and the people surrounding him 
in crowds, loading him with offerings, 
and celebrating his sanctity with such 
great praises, that I never remember to 
have seen such honors bestowed upon any 
one.” Thus he went on, untired, inflex- 
ible, and full of devotion, communicating 
his own madness to his hearers, until 
Europe was stirred from its very depths. 

While the Hermit was appealing with 
such signal success to the people, the pope 
appealed with as much success to those 
who were to become the chiefs and leaders 
of the expedition. His first step was to 
call a council at Placentia, in the autumn 
of the year 1096. Here, in the assembly 
of the clergy, the pope debated the grand 
scheme, and gave audience to emissaries 
who had been sent from Constantinople 
by the Emperor of the East, to detail the 
progress made by the Turks in their de- 
sign of establishing themselves in Europe. 

The clergy were of course unanimous in 
support of the Crusade ; and the council 
separated, each individual member of it 
being empowered to preach it to his 
people. 

But Italy could not be expected to fur- 
nish all the aid required; and the pope 
crossed the Alps to inspire the fierce and 
powerful nobility and chivalrous popu- 
lation of Gaul. His boldness in entering 
the territory, and placing himself in the 
power of his foe King Philip of France, 
is not the least surprising feature of his 
mission. Some have imagined that cool 
policy alone actuated him ; while others 
assert that it was mere zeal, as warm 
and as blind as that of Peter the Hermit. 

The latter opinion seems to be the true 
one. Society did not calculate the con- 
sequences of what it was doing. Every 
man seemed to act from impulse only; 
and the pope, in throwing himself into 
the heart of France, acted as much from * 
impulse as the thousands who responded 
to his call. A council was eventually 
summoned to meet him at Clermont, in 
Auvergne, to consider the state of the 
Church, reform abuses, and, above all, 
make preparations for the war. It was 
in the midst of an extremely cold winter, 
and the ground was covered with snow. 
During seven days the council sat with 
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closed doors, while immense crowds from 
all parts of France flocked into the town, 
in expectation that the pope himself would 
address the people. All the towns and 
Tillages for miles around were filled with 
the multitude; even the fields were en- 
cumbered with people, who, unable to 
procure lodging, pitched their tents under 
the trees and by the wayside. All the 
neighborhood presented the appearance 
of a yast camp. 

During the seven days’ deliberation, a 
sentence of excommunication was passed 
upon King Philip for adultery with Ber- 
trade de Montfort, Countess of Anjou, and 
for disobedience to the supreme authority 
of the apostolic see. This bold step im- 
pressed the people with reverence for so 
stem a Church, which in the discharge 
of its duty showed itself no respecter of 
persons. Their love and their fear were 
alike increased, and they were prepared 
to listen with more intense devotion to the 
preaching of so righteous and inflexible a 
pastor. The great square before the ca- 
thedral church of Clermont became every 
instant more densely crowded as the hour 
drew nigh, when the pope was to address 
the populace. Issuing from the church in 
his full canonicals, surrounded by his 
cardinals and bishops in all the splendor 
of Romish ecclesiastical costume, the pope 
stood before the populace on a high scaf- 
folding erected for the occasion, and 
covered with scarlet cloth. A brilliant 
array of bishops and cardinals surround- 
ed him; and among them humbler in 
rank, but more important in the world’s 
eye, the Hermit Peter, dressed in his 
simple and austere habiliments. Histo- 
rians differ as to whether or not Peter 
addressed the crowd, but as all agree that 
he was present, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that he spoke. But it was the 
oration of the pope that was most im- 
portant. As he lifted up his hands to 
insure attention, every voice immediately 
became still. He began by detailing the 
miseries endured by their brethren in the 
Holy Land ; how the plains of Palestine 
were desolated by the outrageous heathen, 
who with the sword and the firebrand 
carried wailing into the dwellings and 
flames into the possessions of the faith- 
ful ; how Christian wives and daughters 
were defiled by pagan lust ; how the altars 


of the true God were desecrated, and the 
relics of the saints trodden under foot. 
“You,” continued the eloquent pontiff 
(and Urban II was one of the most elo- 
quent men of the day), “you, who hear 
me, and who have received the true faith, 
and been endowed by God with power, 
and strength, and greatness of soul, — 
whose ancestors have been the prop of 
Christendom, and whose kings have put 
a barrier against the progress of the in- 
fidel, — I call upon you to wipe off these 
impurities from the face of the earth, and 
lift your oppressed fellow-Christians from 
the depths into which they have been 
trampled. The sepulcher of Christ is 
possessed by the heathen, the sacred places 
dishonored by their vileness. Oh, brave 
knights and faithful people ! offspring of 
invincible fathers ! ye will not degenerate 
from your ancient renown. Ye will not 
be restrained from embarking in this great 
cause by the tender ties of wife or little 
ones, but will remember the words of the 
Savior of the world himself, 'Whosoever 
loves father and mother more than me is 
not worthy of me. Whosoever shall aban- 
don for my name’s sake his house, or hie 
brethren, or his sisters, or his father, or 
his mother, or his wife, or his children, or 
his lands, shall receive a hundredfold, and 
shall inherit eternal life.’ ” 

The warmth of the pontiff communicated 
itself to the crowd, and the enthusiasm of 
the people broke out several times ere he 
concluded his address. He went on to 
portray, not only the spiritual but the 
temporal advantages that would accrue 
to those who took up arms in the service 
of the cross. Palestine was, he said, a 
land flowing with milk and honey, and 
precious in the sight of God, as the 
scene of the grand events which had 
saved mankind. That land, he promised, 
should be divided among them. More- 
over they should have full pardon for all 
their offenses, either against God or man. 
“Go, then,” he added, “in expiation pf 
your sins; and go assured, that after 
this world shall have passed away, im- 
perishable glory shall be yours in the 
world which is to come.” 

The enthusiasm was no longer to bo 
restrained, and loud shouts interrupted 
the speaker ; the people exclaiming as if 
with one voioe, u Dim U veultl Dim It 
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rat It!” With great presence of mind 
Urban took advantage of the outburst, 
and as soon as silence was obtained, con- 
tinued : “ Dear brethren, to-day is shown 
forth in you that which the Lord has said 
by his evangelist , 1 When two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there will 
I be in the midst of them to bless 
them/ If the Lord God had not been 
in your souls, you would not all have 
pronounced the same words; or rather 
God himself pronounced them by your 
lips, for it was he that put them in your 
hearts. Be they, then, your warcry in 
the combat, for those words came forth 
from God. Let the army of the Lord, 
when it rushes upon his enemies, shout 
bat that one cry, i Dieu le veult l Dim U 
veultl 1 Let whoever is inclined to devote 
himself to his holy cause make it a so- 
lemn engagement, and bear the cross of 
the Lord either on his breast or his brow 
till he set out ; and let him who is ready 
to begin his march place the holy emblem 
on his shoulders, in memory of that pre- 
cept of our Savior, ‘ He who does not take 
np his cross and follow me is not worthy 
of me.’ ” 

The news of this council spread to the 
remotest parts of Europe in on incredi- 
bly short space of time. Long before the 
fleetest horseman could hove brought the 
intelligence, it was known by the people 
in distant provinces; a fact which was 
considered as nothing less than super- 
natural. But the subject was in every 
body's mouth, and the minds of men were 
prepared for the result. The enthusias- 
tic merely asserted what they wished, 
and the event tallied with their predic- 
tion. This was, however, quite enough in 
those days for a miracle, and as o mi- 
racle every one regarded it 

For several months after the Council 
of Clermont, France and Germany pre- 
sented a singular spectacle. The pious, 
the fanatic, the needy, the dissolute, the 
young and the old, even women and chil- 
dren, and the halt and lame, enrolled 
themselves by hundreds. In every villogo 
the clergy were busied in keeping up 
the excitement, promising eternal re- 
wards to those who assumed the red cross, 
and falminating the most awful denun- 
ciations against all the worldly-minded 
who refused or even hesitated. 
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debtor who joined the Crusade was freed 
by the papal edict from the claims of his 
creditors; outlaws of every grade were 
made equal with the honest upon the 
same conditions. The property of those 
who went was placed under the protection 
of the Church, and St. Paul and St. Peter 
themselves were believed to descend from 
their high abode, to watch over the chat- 
tels of the absent pilgrims. Signs aud 
portents were seen in the air, to increase 
the fervor of the multitude. An aurora- 
borealis of unusual brilliancy appeared, 
and thousands of the Crusaders came 
out to gaze upon it, prostrating them- 
selves upon the earth in adoration. It 
was thought to be a sure prognostic of 
the interposition of the Most High, and a 
representation of his armies fighting 
with and overthrowing the infidels. Re- 
ports of wonders were everywhere rife. 
A monk had seen two gigantio warriors 
on horseback, the one representing a 
! Christian and the other a Turk, fighting 
i in the sky with flaming swords, the 
Christian of course overcoming the Pa- 
nim. Myriads of stars were said to have 
fallen from heaven, each representing the 
fall of a pagan foe. It was believed at 
the same time that the Emperor Charle- 
magne would rise from the grave, and 
lead on to victory the embattled armies 
of the Lord. A singular feature of the 
popular madness was the enthusiasm of 
the women. Everywhere they encouraged 
their lovers and husbands to forsake all 
things for the holy war. Many of them 
burned the sign of the cross upon their 
breasts and arms, and colored the wound 
with a red dye, as a lasting memorial 
-of their zeal. Others, still more zealous, 
impressed the mark by the same means 
upon the tender limbs of young children 
and infants at the breast. 

Guibertthe Nogen t tells of a monk who 
made a large incision upon his forehead 
in the form of a cross, which he colored 
with some powerful ingredient, telling 
the people that an angel had done it when 
he was asleep. This monk appears to 
have been more of a rogue than a fool, 
for he contrived to fare more sumptuous- 
ly than any of his brother pilgrims, 
upon the strength of his sanctity. The 
Crusaders everywhere gave him pres- 
ents of food and money, and he became 
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quite fat ere he arrived at Jerusalem, 
notwithstanding the fatigues of the way. 
If he had acknowledged in the first 
place that he had made the wound him- 
self, he would not have been thought 
more holy than his fellows ; but the story 
of the angel was a clincher. 

All those who had property of any 
description rushed to the mart to change 
it into hard cash. Lands and houses 
could be had for a quarter of their value, 
while arms and accoutrements of war 
rose in the same proportion. Com, which 
had been excessively dear in anticipation 
of a year of scarcity, suddenly became 
plentiful; and such was the diminution 
in the value of provisions, that seven 
sheep were sold for five deniers* The 
nobles mortgaged their estates for mere 
trifles to Jews and unbelievers* or con- 
ferred charters of immunity upon the 
towns and communes within their fiefs, 
for sums which, a few years previously, 
they would have rejected with disdain. 
The farmer endeavored to sell his plow, 
and the artisan his tools, to purchase a 
sword for the deliverance of Jerusalem. 
Women disposed of their trinkets for the 
same purpose. During the spring and 
summer of this year (1096) the roads 
teemed with crusaders, all hastening to 
the towns and villages appointed as the 
rendezvous of the district. Some were 
on horseback, some in carts, and some 
came down the rivers in boats and rafts, 
bringing their wives and children, all 
eager to go to Jerusalem. Very few 
knew where Jerusalem was: some thought 
it fifty thousand miles away, and others 
imagined that it was but a month’s jour- 
ney; while at sight of every town or 
castle the children exclaimed, “Is that 
Jerusalem ? ” Is that the city ? ”t Par- 
ties of knights and nobles might be seen 
traveling eastward, and amusing them- 
selves as they went with the knightly di- 
version of hawking, to lighten the fatigues 
of the way. 

Guibert do Nogent, who did not write 
from hearsay, but from actual observa- 
tion, says the enthusiasm was so conta- 
gious, that when any one heard the or- 
ders of the pontiff, he went instantly to 
solicit his neighbors and friends to join 
with him in “the way of God/’ for so 

* Guibert De Nugent. -f I bid. 


they called the proposed expedition. The 
counts palatine were full of the desire to 
undertake the journey, and all the infe- 
rior knights were animated with the same 
seal. Even the poor caught the flame so 
ardently, that no one paused to think of 
the inadequacy of his means, or to con- 
sider whether he ought to yield up his 
farm, his vineyard, or his fields. Each 
one set about selling his property at as 
low a price as if he had been held in 
some horrible captivity, and sought to 
pay his ransom without loss of time. 
Those who had not determined upon the 
journey joked and laughed at those who 
were thus disposing of their goods at such 
ruinous prices, prophesying that the ex- 
pedition would be miserable and their 
return worse. But they held this lan- 
guage only for a day; the next they 
were suddenly seized with the same 
frenzy as the rest Those who had been 
loudest in their jeers gave up all their 
property for a few crowns, and set out 
with those they had so laughed at a few 
hours before. In most cases the langh 
was turned against them; for when it 
became known that a man was hesitat- 
ing, his more zealous neighbors sent him 
a present of a knitting-needle or a dis- 
taff, to show their contempt of him. There 
was no resisting this; so that the fear of 
ridicule contributed its fair contingent 
to the armies of the Lord. 

Another effect of the Crusade, was the 
religious obedience with which it inspired 
the people and the nobility for that sin- 
gular institution “The Truce of God.” 
At the commencement of the eleventh 
century, the clergy of France, sympathix- 
ing for the woes of the people, but unable 
to diminish them, by repressing the ra- 
pacity and insolence of the feudal chiefs, 
endeavored to promote the universal 
good-will by the promulgation of the fa- 
mous “Peace of God/’ All who conformed 
to it bound themselves by oath not to 
take revenge for any injury, not to enjoy 
the fruits of property usurped from 
others, nor to use deadly weapons; in 
reward of which they would receive re- 
mission of all their sins. However be- 
nevolent the intention of this “Peace,” 
it led to nothing but perjury, and violence 
reigned as uncontrolled as before. In 
the year 1041, another attempt was made 
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to soften the angry passions of the semi- 
barbarous chiefs, and the u Truce of God ” 
was solemnly proclaimed. The truce 
tasted from the Wednesday evening to 
the Monday morning of every week, in 
which interval it was strictly forbidden 
to recur to violence on any pretext, or to 
seek revenge for any injury. It was im- 
possible to civilize men by these means. 
Few even promised to become peaceable 
for so unconscionable a period as five 
days a week; or if they did, they made 
ample amends on the two days left open 
to them. The truce was afterward short- 
ened from the Saturday evening to the 
Monday morning; but little or no dimi- 
nution of violence and bloodshed was the 
consequence. At the council of Cler- 
mont, Urban II again solemnly pro- 
claimed the truce. So Btrong was the 
religious feeling, that every one hastened 
to obey. All minor passions disappeared 
before the grand passion of crusading. 
The feudal chief ceased to oppress, the 
robber to plunder, the people to complain ; 
but one idea was in all hearts, and there 
seemed to be no room lor any other. 

The encampments of these heteroge- 
neous multitudes offered a singular as- 
pect. Those vassals who ranged them- 
selves under the banners of their lord, 
erected tents around his castle; while 
those who undertook the war on their 
own account, constructed booths and huts 
in the neighborhood of the towns or vil- 
lages, preparatory to their joining some 
popular leader of the expedition. The 
meadows of France were covered with 
tents. As the belligerents were to have 
remission of all their sins on their arri- 
val in Palestine, hundreds of them gave 
themselves up to the most unbounded li- 
centiousness. The courtesan, with the 
red cross upon her shoulders, plied her 
shameless trade with sensual pilgrims 
without scruple on either side ; the lover 
of good cheer gave loose reign to his ap- 
petite, and drunkenness and debauchery 
flourished. Their zeal in the service of 
the Lord was to wipe out all faults and 
follies, and they had the same surety of 
salvation as the rigid anchorite. This 
reasoning had charms for the ignorant, 
and the sounds of lewd revelry and the 
voice of prayer rose at the same instant. 

(To be continued.) 


SECRET SOCIETIES OF THE TYROL, 

I LATELY described my excursion to 
the convent of Hauterive, and how I 
managed to find out that the son of II£lo- 
ise and Abelard, whose fate has been a 
subject of controversy, and whose very 
existence has been frequently made a 
matter of doubt, was the third abbot of 
that monastery. It was in the course of 
my investigations with a view to eluci- 
date this problematical question, that I 
met with a manuscript which had been 
contributed to the general stock in 1815, 
by an exiled Piedmontese officer who 
sought a temporary asylum at Hauterive, 
where he found an eternal one — the tomb. 

This manuscript, which treated of the 
Secret Societies of the Tyrol, struck me 
as very curious. It was written with a 
certain elegance, though in a wretched 
Italian dialect (if, indeed, it be allowable 
to couple such words together, however 
well they may express my idea), and may 
be looked upon as a valuable document 
for the general history of Europe during 
the first portion of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Being now on the eve of publishing 
this work, which I easily obtained from 
the good fathers in exchange for a versi- 
fied paraphrase of some of the Psalms, 
which I published in Rome in 1820, I 
shall, I fancy, give my readers an advan- 
tageous idea of the book, by quoting the 
following episode. The Piedmontese offi- 
cer shall now speak for himself. 

The societies of the Tyrol did not think 
it necessary to conceal the mysteries of 
their initiations, perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary and well-combined ever em- 
ployed in any institution of the kind. As 
an example, I need only refer to what 
happened to an ancient superior officer, a 
friend of mine, from whose mouth I 
learned the following particulars : 

Having become suspicious in Napoleon’s 
eyes, after enjoying his confidence, which, 
by the by, he had never betrayed, he was 
obliged to take refuge in the most moun- 
tainous districts of the Austrian pro- 
vinces, where he lived in complete retire- 
ment, and almost without holding any 
communication with his fellow-men. 

Chance and necessity, however, having 
led to some intercourse with several of the 
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inhabitants, which mutual sympathy had 
ripened into regard; and haring given 
his new friends occasion to ascertain, be- 
yond a doubt, that he nourished a deep- 
rooted hatred for the tyrant of Europe, he 
was at length informed that there existed 
a most extensive society of devoted bro- 
thers, whose sole object was the subver- 
sion of Napoleon’s government, and was 
offered admission among their numbers. 
Being already long since attached to 
other associations having exactly the 
same object in view, he hesitated not to 
accept the proposition, with the secret 
hope of bringing this society to cooperate 
with those already known to him. Scarce- 
ly had he consented, when he was ini- 
tiated in a way to surprise him only by 
the simplicity of the formula employed 
on so solemn an occasion. It was merely 
an initiation to the first degree, which has 
frequently been extended to whole vil- 
lages, and which was proportioned to the 
most ordinary capacities. Two months 
passed away without the neophyte’s hear- 
ing a word about either the society or 
its plans, and without his having any 
grounds to presume that it was any thing 
more than what he had seen, namely, a 
kind of covert insurrection, provided with 
its rallying signs and watchwords. He 
was even beginning to consider it alto- 
gether in the light of an illusion, when a 
letter couched in such terms as to remind 
him distinctly of the formula of his in- 
itiation, summoned him to meet a number 
of his brethren in a Becluded spot that 
was pointed out. Thither he repaired, 
without taking the least precautions for 
his safety, because the nature of his first 
initiation and the character of those who 
had introduced him to the order, were 
such as to preclude the idea that any 
snare could possibly be laid for him. On 
arriving at the spot indicated, he at once 
recognized it, beyond a doubt, from the 
description that had been given him ; but 
after minutely surveying it both before 
and after the appointed hour of meeting, 
and waiting a length of time, not a soul 
appeared. A few days afterward the 
summons was reiterated in the same 
terms, and the same spot was appointed 
for the rendezvous. He again obeyed with 
as much punctuality as before, but with 
no better success. 


This individual trial of his patience 
(for such the officer considered it to be), 
was renewed four times, without any bet- 
ter result, during a space of three weeks. 
At length, the fifth time, he was about to 
retire somewhat harassed by such repeat- 
ed discomfitures, when he heard the most 
frightful screams at about a hundred feet 
distance. These screams, apparently pro- 
ceeding from some one who was being 
murdered, drew him deeper into the wood, 
where he had already advanced further 
than usual. Daylight was fast declin- 
ing; the season was bad (it was toward 
the latter end of November in a severe 
climate), and the roads almost impass- 
able, particularly for a stranger; yet no 
earthly consideration could restrain him, 
when humanity called aloud for his as- 
sistance. Though armed with no other 
weapon than his sword, he rushed through 
the thicket, and making his way amid 
the brambles as best he might, still guid- 
ed by the screams that waxed nearer and 
nearer, and were imploring the assistance 
of any chance wayfarer, he at length 
reached a clearing, when three suspicious- 
looking men, on horseback, galloped away 
as hard as they could, at the same time 
discharging their muskets upon him. 

On the ground lay a bleeding body, 
and he could just distinguish through 
the twilight the dying man’s torn gar- 
ments, the ropes that bound his limbs, 
and even the bruises with which he was 
covered. 

Our neophyte had scarcely time to con- 
template this sad sight, and to measure 
at a glance the depth of the wood, where 
death seemed to await him at every turn, 
and to ascertain whether any signs of life 
were yet discernible in the unfortunate 
being whose last agonies he was called 
upon to witness, when a detachment of 
gendarmes, likewise drawn thither by 
the cries for help, issued forth from the 
forest on the opposite point to where the 
murderers had fled, and surrounded the 
spot where lay the victim. Though fast 
expiring, the murdered man had still 
breath enough left to articulate a few 
words sufficiently distinct to leave no 
doubt on the minds of those present that 
he intended to designate the stranger as 
one of his assassins. Moreover, the late- 
ness of the hour, the sword with which 
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1m was still armed, his hurried answers 
and evident embarrassment, all tended to 
incriminate him. I need not say that he 
was immediately arrested, loaded with 
chains, and ignominiously flung into a 
cart borrowed from the nearest farm, and 
taken to a dreary-looking house which 
served as a prison in the neighboring 
village. 

The night wore away, and to this night 
succeeded three others, spent in absolute 
privation of all food, in the completest 
seclusion, and in the midst of the mental 
tortnres of an innocent man accused of a 
heinous crime, and whom Providence it- 
self seemed to have deprived of all means 
of defense. At length he was brought 
before the magistrates, and underwent 
his examination; witnesses were heard, 
and his supposed accomplices were min- 
utely cross-questioned; the judicial pro- 
ceedings were then carried through, the 
attorney-general summed up the case, the 
prisoner’s defense was listened to, and 
the court of justice assembled to pro- 
nounce sentence. 

Overwhelmed by a weight of presump- 
tive evidence too strong for even himself 
to be able to deny the seeming probability 
of his guilt, the innocent prisoner was 
condemned without appeal (according to 
the custom of these petty jurisdictions) 
to capital punishment, and sentenced to 
undergo an ignominious and cruel death, 
without feeling able to accuse aught but 
his hard fate for the severity of a judg- 
ment seemingly founded on the most 
glaring and plausible facts. 

The harassed prisoner, nearly exhaust- 
ed by captivity, long fasting, and despair, 
was almost relieved on learning that the 
end of his troubles was accelerated by 
particular circumstances. The morrow 
was a day set aside for the celebration 
of one of the most solemn festivals of the 
church, and the holiness of such a day 
was not to be sullied by the blood of an 
assassin. His execution was, therefore, 
to take place by torchlight, at the most 
silent hour of night. 

Midnight had now struck; and after 
being bound with cords by hideous-look- 
ing executioners, he was brought forth, 
preceded by funeral torches, and accom- 
panied by soldiers, who hung their heads 
as they walked beside him in silence, 


amid the tolling of the bell that implored 
the prayers of the faithful in his behalf; 
and after sundry windings he at length 
reached a spacious court, surrounded by 
ruined buildings, which seemed to be a 
public square. A circle of cavalry sol- 
diers was formed round the scaffold; men 
and women stood ifl groups a little fur- 
ther off; several spectators had seated 
themselves on the tops of walls, and from 
the crowd thus gathered together there 
arose, from time to time, murmurs of im- 
patience and horror, while the whole 
scene was dimly lighted up by a few 
tapers in distant windows. He now 
ascends the scaffold, his sentence is read 
aloud, and he is about to lay his head on 
the block, when an officer on horseback, 
bearing the insignia of the magistracy, 
makes his way up to the prisoner, and 
whispers in his ear a few words of hope, 
which seem to recall his attention to the 
things of this world. An edict issued by 
government offered a free pardon to any 
one, let him be condemned for what crime 
he might, provided he delivered up to 
justice the watchwords and tokens of re- 
cognition of a secret society, the name of 
which being designated, proved to be the 
very one he had but recently entered, 
and whose mysterious orders he was 
about to accomplish when the strange 
catastrophe that led to his apprehension 
and unjust condemnation took place. 
Again he is narrowly questioned, but his 
answers are evasive; the officer presses 
him more closely still; he grows irritated, 
and calls aloud for death — his initiation 
was now complete ! The ceremony termi- 
nated by a kiss, and no oath was required. 
None of those around him were strangers 
to the institution ; and all had knowingly 
cooperated in the singular drama that 
was got up for the purpose of testing his 
fidelity and powers of endurance to the 
utmost. 

ANNA ; OR, COTTAGE DEVOTION. 

NNA FISHER was a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, but her beauty might have been 
coveted by many a high-born dame. As 
her father was in comfortable circum- 
stances, and both he and his wife were 
proud of their lovely daughter, she was 
allowed to work or be idle at her own 
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fhncy, and her only regular duty was at- 
tention to the comfort of her blind siBter 
Ella. Still, although preserving her deli- 
cate hands soft and white, and her form 
stately and tall, Anna was by no means 
a useless member of the cottage family. 
Her busy fingers shaped the snowy caps, 
which her mother declared “ fitted her 
head as if they were made for it.” Ella’s 
spotless dresses and muslins owed much 
of their purity to her sister’s watchful 
care; and many a dainty dish found its 
way to the farmer’s table, which he well 
knew was provided by Anna. So, with 
light pleasant duties, rendered dear by 
home affections, the young girl’s life sped 
on. But a change came. 

There arrived at the pleasant village, 
for recreation, a young man, of handsome 
face and figure, and winning address; 
one skilled in the art of pleasing. With 
his time unoccupied, and his fancy struck 
by Anna’s exceeding loveliness, he deter- 
mined to win the love of the young coun- 
try girl. 

It was just after sunset, one pleasant 
spring evening, that Anna was walking 
slowly through one of her father’s mead- 
ows, on her way home, when she was 
startled by the report of a gun, from a 
little thicket near her. With a feeling of 
terror — for the sound was not a common 
one in that peaceful neighborhood — she 
quickened her pace, and was hurrying 
on, when a voice calling her made her 
pause. In an instant the sportsman 
stood before her, apologising for the 
fright he had caused her, and pleading 
the unfrequented spot as an excuse for 
his having chosen it for sporting. 

“ But what were you shooting so late 
as this?” 

The young man was unprepared for 
this question, and stammered something 
about an accidental discharge. 

Accidental! So far as watching for 
some hours for Anna’s return, and then 
firing in the hopes of startling her, could 
make it. He introduced himself as Ed- 
win Parker fVom London, and she in re- 
turn told him her name. When they 
parted at Farmer Fisher’s gate, it was 
with a determination on his part that 
this should not be their last meeting, 
and a strong desire on hers to see him 
again. 


Somehow it happened that Anna grew 
very fond of taking long strolls about sun- 
set; and Edwin, by some unaccountable 
magic, was always going the same way 
about the same time. 

I will now give my readers the sub- 
stance of a conversation which passed 
between the lovers one evening, some 
four or five weeks after their first meet- 
ing. They were walking in the old 
meadow, Edwin’s arm was thrown round 
Anna’s waist in the most natural way 
possible. 

“Anna,” he said, in a low tone, “you 
do not answer me; I say I must return 
to London to-morrow.” 

“It is so sudden!” murmured the 
young girl. “ But you will be here soon 
again, Edwin ? ” 

“That, it is impossible for me to tell. 
It may be years before I can visit this 
spot again. Oh, Anna!” he cried, in a 
sudden burst of passion, “ how can I live 
without you? Why must we part?” 

“Hush, Edwin, you are too violent. 
You will, you must return soon!” 

“ Soon ! A whole year must pass before 
I can come here again.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then 
bending over her, Edwin whispered: 
“Anna, do you love me?” 

“ You know I do,” she answered. 

“ Do you love me well enough to trust 
your future happiness in my hands, to 
be my wife?” 

“ I do, but my father — ” 

“Hates me; I know it well,” said Ed- 
win, bitterly. “He believes because I 
am no farmer’s lad, but a gentleman, 
that there is no truth or goodness in me. 
Believe me, Anno, it is only his preju- 
dice against cities that causes your 
father's dislike to me.” 

“But,” faltered Anna, “that prejudice 
is so strong that I fear he will never 
consont to my wedding you.” 

“Once my wife, dearest, and he will 
forgive you. Though he might not be wil- 
ling to let his child go, still, believe me, 
if the knot was tied, he would forgive.” 

It took long,, even with Edwin’s most 
subtle reasoning, to win Anna’s consent 
to a clandestine marriage, but it was 
given at length, and with a promise to be 
in the meadow that night prepared Tor s 
journey to London, she left him. 
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When she reached home, she found the 
family only awaiting her return for the 
customary evening devotions. Seating 
herself opposite her father, Anna lis- 
tened to the words of divine truth which 
he read. After reading a chapter from 
the New Testament, he read in a clear 
and distinct voice, the commandment: — 
“ Honor thy father and thy mother, that 
thy days may be long in the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.” Then ris- 
ing, he kissed Ella and Anna, and left 
the room. 

Anna sat motionless where he had left 
her; her mother, the servant, her little 
brother, and last of all, Ella, left the 
room, but she remained. 

“ Heavenly Father,” she murmured, 
bowing her head upon her hands, 
“strengthen this poor head, and guide 
me in the right way!” Heavy sobs 
choked her voice, and she gave way to a 
violent fit of weeping. 

“Sister Anna,” said the low, sweet 
voice of her blind sister, “ you are weep- 
ing! Will you not tell me what troubles 
you ?” 

Choking back her sobs, Anna endeav- 
ored to speak cheerfully to Ella ; it was 
in vain; and, after one or two fruitless 
efforts, she silently embraced her, and 
sought her own room. 

Edwin Parker was early at the ap- 
pointed rendezvous, and awaited impa- 
tiently for Anna. The hour was past, 
and still she came not. At length, weary 
with watching, Edwin strode from the 
meadow to the little country inn where 
he lodged. On his table he found a tiny 
note directed to himself. 

“Ah!” he murmured, as he tore it 
open, “detained at home, I imagine; this 
will explain all.” 

Within he found these words — 

“Deae Edwin, — Could one who for- 
sook her first duty, that to her parents, 
falfill the holy duties the name of wife 
would bring? I dare not come: it has 
cost me much to write this, but I feel that 
I am doing right, and that strengthens 
me. Win my father’s cqpsent, and I am 
yours. Anna.” 

“ Pshaw I” said Edwin, tossing the note 
impatiently into the fire, “it is n’t worth 
the trouble.” 


The next morning Edwin Parker had 
left the village. 

About a month after this, Anna was in 
the garden, watering some plants, when 
her father joined her. 

“Anna,” said he, “do you recollect a 
young man who was here some weeks 
ago, named Parker?” 

How her heart bounded ! 

“Yes, father,” she said. 

“ He has been arrested for forgery, and 

is Heavens, Anna, how pale you are I 

Are you faint?” 

“ I am better now,” said Anna, strug- 
gling for composure. “ Father, I will 
tell you all, and then pray for your for- 
giveness.” 

“ Dear Anna, did you think your old 
father was blind ? No, no, my child, you 
need tell me nothing. The commandment 
was not selected by chance. I knew all 
then; and heaven alone knew the joy of 
your father’s heart when he saw you 
still with him after the tempter had left 
the place.” 

“ How did you know ?” asked the as- 
tonished girl. 

“ I was passing in the thicket when 
your appointment was made, and over- 
heard all. I watched your chamber door 
all night, thinking to stop you by force 
if you ventured out! Thank God, it was 
not needed.” 

“Thank God, indeed!” said Anna. 
“Had I not called upon His name, I 
should now be either the forger’s wife, or 
the wretched, suspected daughter.” 


EXTRACT. — THE O. LIGHT or MASONRT. 
H ‘1T7HEN, from the pen of Moses we 
VY have a ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ 
we are bound to receive it, and the pre- 
cept or exhortation it may contain, as a 
rule for our practice. Or when we read 
from Isaiah, 1 Wo to them that go down 
to Egypt for help and stay on horses, and 
trust in chariots because they are many, 
and in horsemen because they are strong; 
but they look not to the Holy One of Is- 
rael, neither seek the Lord.’ Or such 
passages as these — ‘ The sinner being a 
hundred years old shall not go unpun- 
ished.’ 1 He that hardeneth his neck, be- 
ing often reproved, shall suddenly be 
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destroyed, and that without remedy/ — 
1 Turn to the Lord, for he will have mercy ; 
and to our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon/ In everything of this sort, the 
only application of which could be to in- 
fluence the actions of men, there can be 
but one question, and that is either of 
truth or falsity. But we as masons, vir- 
tually admitting their truth by continu- 
ing to consent to the masonic principles, 
that the Bible is the gift of God, must al- 
so admit the obligation under which we 
rest, as masons, to consider whatever 
moral precept may be logically deduced 
therefrom as rules established by the G. 
Architect for the government of our con- 
duct. 

“ Our Great Light contains the creed 
and the faith, that is to say, the professed 
rule of action of the Christian world by 
which we are surrounded, and of which, 
as professing Christian men, we, too, 
form a part. Of these, many we know 
sincerely strive that it show itself in 
their lives what they profess it to be. — 
Such men profess not only a knowledge, 
in a greater or less degree, of its require- 
ments, but also a conviction of its power. 
There are those also who profess without 
corresponding action, and these, perhaps, 
are the ones whose argus eyes are ever 
on the watch, and whose uncharitable 
tempers but sharpen their sight, despite 
the beams in their own eyes, to detect 
the motes in the eyes of others. These 
two classes of men form the bulk of the 
world about us, and before whose eyes 
we continually hold up the great Book of 
the Law os that to which we owe allegi- 
ance, and as in more than an ordinary 
way the object of our care. Even in our 
processions the marked attention bestow- 
ed upon the manner of its carriage, the 
position of honor assigned to it in the col- 
umn, and the person appointed to bear it, 
who is either a mason of high rank or a 
clergyman, or else some time-honored 
Brother whose gray hairs, grave expres- 
sion and dignified demeanor throw an 
additional sanctity around it — all these 
things go to favor the impression among 
the beholders that the Book is with us an 
object of marked veneration. Holding 
forth, then, this impression to the world, 
what ought we os masons to do? Oh! 


Brethren, it is a serious question and 
asked in no light or unmeaning spirit. 
It is worthy of our careful and prayerful 
deliberation. Around us are good Bible- 
loving men, anxious as well ns we to do 
their duty both to God and man, and yet 
enemies to Masonry. And why are they 
enemies? Simply because they know 
nothing at all about it? And why do 
they know nothing about it? Why is it 
not attractive enough to draw them to it 
that they may learn ? It is because they 
see masons who know nothing about it; 
masons whose conduct among them and 
in the world is not governed by the man- 
dates of their law; masons who live and 
act as if truth, and love, and justice, 
were things they never heard of — truth, 
love and justice, of which every leaf and 
page of that Book are full, and which al- 
most make up the God we worship. AlaB ! 
Brethren, here is the often too-fruitful 
seed of anti-masonry. 

“If, then, we would feel toward our 
profession in the way that, as masons, we 
ought to feel; if next to God, our coun- 
try, and the loved ones who circle the 
family hearth, or kneel round its altar, 
we would view masonry as our chief joy ; 
if we would extend the sphere of its in- 
fluence, and draw within its pale the vir- 
tuous and honorable, we must act up to 
our profession, we must be governed by 
the Book which we openly hold forth as 
the standard of morality and as a means 
to such action, we must know what 
the Book demands of us, what is the prac- 
tice in which it would guide us as ma- 
sons. To do this, Brethren, we must 
study it. Says the Great Law-Giver of 
the New Testament, * Search the Scrip- 
tures, for in them ye think ye have eter- 
nal life/' And so may we say as ma- 
sons. Search them, for in them we think 
we have the teaching that will show us 
how to walk along the checkered path 
of life, jostling now with the Brethren, 
and then with the profane, and yet not 
stumbling or becoming stumbling blooks 
in the way of others.” 

A celebrated physician boasting at 
dinner that he cured his own hams, one 
of the guests observed, “ Doctor, I would 
a great deal sooner be your ham than 
your patient/' 
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REVIEW. 

Thb History op Freemasonry and Ma- 
sonic Digest , embracing an account of the 
Order from the building of Solomon's 
Temple; its progress thence throughout 
the civilised world to 1858; the introduc- 
tion <f modem degrees , called Masonic ; 
and the first written History of Masonry 
in the United States ; to which is added 
the “ Old Charges'' and u Ancient Regu- 
lations” as collated by order of the 
Grand Lodge <f England, in 1722; also 
the Spurious Laws , as published by Der- 
mott; a Code of Masonic Jurisprudence , 
illustrated by the author s answers to ques- 
tions of law and usage ; a Dictionary of 
Masonic Terms; Description of Masonic 
Jewels , Regalia , etc^ etc. By J. W. S. 
Mitchell, M. D., P. G. M., P. G. II. P., 
and P. G. C. of Mo. In two volumes, 
8vo., pp. 720 each. Marietta, Ga. 
Published by the author; and New 
York, Robert Macoy, 1858. 

T HIS elaborate title fronts a brace of 
as noble volumes as have ever ema- 
nated from the masonic press. The au- 
thor, who, although in the same city 
superintending, for months past, the pub- 
lication of the work before us, we have 
never had the pleasure of meeting, is a 
gentleman well known in the West and 
South, as an able exponent of Ancient 
Craft Masonry, its laws, rules and usages, 
and has for years conducted a monthly 
masonic periodical, which, within the last 
year or two, has passed into other hands, 
if not, as our French writers say, en- 
tirely gone “to sleep.” 

This, the first comprehensive and most 
voluminous history of Freemasonry ever 
published in America, we have perused 
through its first volume with an interest 
never exceeded by any similar exercise 
of our life. The style Js exceedingly at- 
tractive, offhand, sketchy, and manly. 
The author exhibits no gingerly delicacy 
tojteep off the tender projections of those 
whom he mentions in his work, provided 
they are in his way. On the contrary, 


he slashes at wrong as with a brov 
axe, and makes the thinnest possible 
slices of both matter and men which 
stand in his way, or that way which he 
believes to be the way of truth and 
right. No tampering with matters, which 
have heretofore been taken for granted, 
is exhibited by him. If the thing will 
stand the test of his overseer's square, 
it is well ; but if it does not, he casts it 
over with a heartiness and unction that> 
in our estimation, puts him on the pin- 
nacle of our respect. His very eye and 
front, as given in his portrait, the dis- 
tended nostril and compressed thin lips, 
plainly evince that his life has been a 
battle with circumstantial and worldly 
opposition; and that no compromise — 
nothing, short of complete victory, will 
satisfy him, if he is right, to conquer; 
if he is wrong, to acknowledge defeat, 
and cry “ enough.” 

To attempt a review of this “ work of 
a life-time” in one paper, suitable for a 
magazine like ours, would be ridiculous. 
Scarcely a dozen would contain the re- 
spectable handling of so voluminous a 
subject. But, beginning with this, we 
propose, in a series of papers, to give 
these volumes the attention which their 
magnitude, their novelty, and their sub- 
ject demand. And in so doing, if we 
venture beyond the domain of a good- 
natured critic, we trust the author will 
pardon any thing that he may consider 
as an attempt to misconstrue his sense 
or argument. Our object is to review 
truthfully; and, taking his own im- 
partial work as an example worthy of 
imitation, give our readers the benefit 
of our thoughts and arguments excited 
by the perusal of his work, as he haa 
done in like manner by that of others. 

His first chapter opens with the asser- 
tion that — 

“ Freemasonry was strictly a secret so- 
ciety for more than two thousand years; 
its members were forbidden to publish 
any thing, either in relation to its ori- 
gin or teaching; and yet, through all 
(73) 
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that period, its history was transmitted 
from generation to generation, unspotted 
by time, and unadulterated by the sac- 
rilegious hand of the innovator. * * * 
Thus, while the middle or dark ages en- 
veloped in oblivion the very footprints 
of the world’s history, leaving us but 
the merest fables of heathen mythology 
to tell of Time's onward course, our Or- 
der having been transmitted from society 
to society, from man to man, in the same 
unmistakable and unalterable symbol- 
ism, preserved its identity, and perpetu- 
ated its existence in the upward and 
onward mission it was instituted and 
sent forth to accomplish.” 

Now this is very good for assertion ; 
it is rounded, flowing, and has a fine 
degree of ring to it; but is it true? 
Rather impudent, we must admit, to 
question the truth of the very first para- 
graph of what is published at this day 
as history; but we have said it now, and 
wo will not take it back, but proceed. 
After indulging at some length in specu- 
lation, similar to the foregoing, as to the 
manner in which the secrets of masonry 
have been preserved, and also wandering 
slightly into what Ancient Craft Masons 
do not recognize, viz., a legend of the 
discovery of the five books of Moses, 
otherwise called the book of the law or 
sacred roll, our author jumps astride of 
Bro. Preston’s history, and particularly 
of that assertion, in which the latter 
erudite brother opens his history as to 
the origin of Freemasonry, and informs 
us that such assertion is, what we always 
considered it, more pretty as an idea 
than truthfhl as a fact. And this he 
does in a manner, decided and to the 
point, by saying — 

“Masonry is an Order, a society of 
individuals, having a systematic art of 
teaching certain principles, and linking 
its recipients together by certain indis- 
soluble tics, which enable them to dis- 
tinguish each other, and places them 
under obligation to befriend and relieve 
each other from the withering blight of 
misfortune; and it is as impossible to 
conceive of the existence of the Order 
without a community of individuals to 
constitute that Order, as to suppose the 
existence of a government without sub- 
jects to be governed.” 

He then implies that he can account 
for Brother Preston’s reiteration of Dr. 
Anderson’s wild theory only upon the 


principle that the former desired his his- 
tory to sell, and therefore indulged in 
ideas calculated to interest and tiekle 
the purchaser, and afford him some au- 
thority for tho fullest scope of his imagi- 
nation as to the magnitude, the hoary 
age, and co-mundane existence of his 
beloved institution. In this respect, at- 
tempting nothing but what subsequent 
writers have done: the cultivation of a 
market, by truckling to the morbid de- 
sire of the masses for the strange and 
unnatural rather than the worship of 
truth, if even at the cost of fame. 

Dr. Mitchell next affords us a rapid 
summary of the principal events anterior 
and subsequent to the reign of Solomon; 
and after this flight eettles with the as- 
sertion, that we have but txco sources to 
look to for the history of masonry upon 
which we can to any extent rely, and 
they are — 1. The Bible. 2. The Tradi- 
tions. Now, as tho whole of the second 
source may be found by the masonic 
student within the first, we take the 
liberty of narrowing the doctor’s plat- 
form, and say, that the only source to 
which we can refer for the history of ma- 
sonry is to be found in its great light, the 
Holy Bible, in which is contained all of 
Ancient Craft Masonry (tho only ma- 
sonry Brother Mitchell recognizes), its 
history, traditions, and the groundwork 
of such of its legends as are worth no- 
ticing. As for the esoteric language and 
secret symbology of masonry, they are 
evidently derived, not from Solomon, nor 
his times, nor cotemporaries, but are 
handed down to us by the guilds or com- 
panies of stonemasons or operative ma- 
sons of the 14th and subsequent centu- 
ries, as we shall in the course of this 
year, if the Almighty spares us, abund- 
antly prove, by translations of the laws, 
manners, and customs of that period 
which we have now in hand, and the 
rules and regulations of these societies. 

Dr. Mitchell, the medical, having dis- 
posed of Brother Preston, next takes 
hold of Dr. Oliver, the divine, and lays 
bare his vulnerable points with profes- 
sional skill. In the flush of the success 
following his first round with the latter, 
he exposes an opening, however, in his 
own person, which, as a lover of fhir 
play, we are in duty bound to strike at! 
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and do so as well for this reason, as to 
give oar worthy alma pater a chance to 
rise and come to time. Brother Mitchell 
says — 

“ We regard masonic tradition as the 
very highest order of testimony which 
can be found to establish any event 
which happened anterior to that period 
to which clearly defined written history 
leads us.” — p. 24. And again — 

M We boldly assert, and hold ourselves 
prepared to vindicate its truth, that there 
is no masonic tradition emanating from 
Ancient Craft Masonry — nnd we ac- 
knowledge no other as being truo ma- 
sonry — proving the existence of such an 
order of men (Freemasons) anterior to 
the building of the temple at Jerusalem ; 
and even to that period we shall have 
some difficulty to trace it to the satisfac- 
tion of those who are not masons, for the 
reason that the most reliable traditions 
are hidden from the world by the estab- 
lished usages of the institution.” — p. 30. 

Now we have had the honor of having 
proceeded as far into Ancient Craft Ma- 
sonry as Brother Mitchell, and we boldly 
assert that there is not an item of truth 
in her traditions that can not be found 
in the Books of the Old Testament. And 
as for u reliable traditions” being “hid,” 
there are none; and nothing is hid that 
is reliable in the way of masonic history. 

After having another successful round 
with Dr. Oliver, Dr. Mitchell says — 

M Tko science of numbers is said to 
have its origin with Qod. He computed 
time at the creation. Enoch invented an 
alphabet, to perpetuate sounds, which is 
called the first rudiments of grammar. 
Some are of opinion that Enoch commu- 
nicated this knowledge to Methusaleh; 
by the latter it was given to Noah; and 
Noah to his sons, and thence to the 
world after the Flood. The descendants 
of Shem have the honor of so improving 
upon the original as to produce the He- 
brew tongue, while Ham and his sons 
conveyed the same alphabet to Egypt, 
whose priests, bo mo hundred years after, 
dispensed with its use by introducing 
hieroglyphical characters, in order that 
their superior attainments might be kept 
secret from the masses. That astronomy 
and geometry were cultivated by the an- 
tediluvians is equally true. Josephus 
says that God found it necessary to give 
man long life that he might cultivate vir- 
tue and a knowledge of the sciences. 
That as all heavenly bodies returned to 
their original places every six hundred 
years, a life of at least six centuries was 


| required to obtain a knowledge of their 
I relative motion,” etc. 

• Without attempting to respond to these 
assertions seriatim , we maintain they are 
all gratuitous, and as devoid of proof as 
any of Dr. Oliver’s speculations. Jose- 
phus, whom Dr. Mitchell quotes as au- 
thority for the last three of them, gives 
no authority for bis statements, and as 
such they are entitled to no more respect 
than are Dr. Oliver’s, if as much; for 
the author of the one was an apostate 
Jew, nnd the author of the other is a 
Christian minister. As to Enoch invents 
ing the alphabet, out of the Old Testa- 
ment, there is no account to be found of 
Enoch, his sayings or doings, that can be 
relied upon, or of any of those other wor- 
thies cotemporaneous with or succeeding 
him, who so greatly improved upon his 
teachings. When the Hebrew language 
was invented, is not known. Neither is 
there any proof that it ever was the 
written language of Egypt. Is it not 
quite as reasonable to believe that the 
written language of the Egyptians, as we 
find it upon their tombs, monuments, and 
obelisks in such profusion, was their origi- 
nal language? Portal, in his comparison 
of the Hebrew and Egyptian symbols, 
acknowledges this, and says, what every 
lingual student must believe, that the 
languago of symbols is the oldest writ- 
ten language in the world, to which the 
Hebrew tongue is but the language of 
yesterday. How vain, then, to say that 
Ham and his sons conveyed the Hebrew 
to Egypt, and that some hundred years 
afterward, it was dispensed with. This 
would make Ham and his sons the origi- 
nal population of Egypt, tho fashioners 
of its laws, and the authors of its learn- 
ing, when it is well recorded, by the only 
authority we can fall back upon, that 
Ham’s descendants, agreeable to the 
curse pronounced against him by his 
father, were slaves in Egypt, held in no 
repute, and that the Egyptians were far 
advanced in their civilization anterior to 
the advent of tho descendants of Ham. 

We have no proof that the priests of 
Egypt introduced hieroglyphics for the 
purpose named. If such a thing were 
done, another language should have pre- 
vailed for the use of the people, cotempo- 
raneous with the use of hyeroglyphics 
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We have no proof that such was the fact, 
or that the Hebrew was that language ; 
on the contrary, as late as the meeting 
of Joseph and his brethren in Egypt, it 
is evident that the Hebrew was not the 
language of the Egyptians, for upon the 
former having recognized, addressed his 
brethren in their own tongue, they were 
amazed, as were also the Egyptians who 
were standing by, who had forgotten that 
Joseph was an Israelite. 

Both Champollion and Lespius assert 
that the first written language of the 
world was the language of symbols 
—of figures — and this is entirely in 
accordance with reason and common 
sense. We quote the language of Portal, 
which at once thus addresses itself to our 
minds: 

“The first men, in order to express 
abstract ideas, borrowed images from 
surrounding nations; by a surprising 
intuition, they attached to each race 
and species of animals, to plants, and 
the elements, ideas of beauty or ugli- 
ness, of good or evil, of affection or 
hatred, of purity or uncleanness, of 
truth or error. 

“ Those fathers of the human race did 
not compare, but they named their ideas 
from corresponding objects in the material 
world ; thus, if they wished to say, ‘ the 
king of an obedient people/ they did not 
compare him to a bee governing a sub- 
missive hive, but they called him bee; if 
they desired to say, ‘filial piety/ they 
did not compare it to the stork feeding 
its family, but they called it stork; to 
express ‘power/ they called it bull; ‘the 
power of man/ the arm; ‘strength of 
soul/ lion; ‘the soul aspiring to heaven/ 
the h awk y that sails in tfte clouds and 
looks steadfastly at the sun. 

“ Primitive writing, the image of primi- 
tive speech, was entirely composed of 
symbolic characters, aB demonstrated by 
the examples of China and Mexico, and 
the symbols of Egyptian writing. 

“ If the principle we have thus as- 
sumed is true,” Portal modestly con- 
tinues, “the speech of the first people 
must have left profound traces of its am- 
biguities in the most ancient known lan- 
guages; doubtless, in the lapse of time, 
figurative expressions passed from tropes 
to abstractions. The descendants of the 
patriarchs, in pronouncing the word &£«, 
and attaching the idea of a king to it, 
no longer thought of the insect living 
in a monarchical state; hence arose a 
change in pronunciation, at first scarcely 


perceptible, but which, degenerating from 
tongue to tongue, finally destroyed every 
trace of symbolism ; a dead poetry disin- 
herited the living poetry of preceding 
ages; comparisons were instituted, and 
rhetorio took the place of symbols.” 

We repeat, the foregoing addresses 
itself to the reason and common sense 
of mankind, and confounds as errors 
such statements as Dr. Mitchell has so 
glibly given us. Years from now, doubt- 
less the opinions advanced by the latter 
will be quoted by some future historian 
as he quotes Josephus, and with as little 
force. 

Our author next proceeds to give Dr. 
Oliver the coups dcs mom, which he does 
in the succeeding ten or a dozen pages, 
leaving our worthy divine not a leg to 
stand on. About the finishing round, 
the evident victor stops to suppose a 
case — 

“ We may be askod if any high-minded, 
honorable mason would attempt to give 
to the world a history of masonry with- 
out a thorough acquaintance with all its 
mysteries and secret traditions? We 
answer, unhesitatingly, Yes; and for 
confirmation of this opinion, appeal to 
the observation of the Craft everywhere. 
We ask them to institute an inquiry, and 
answer the following questions: How 
many masonic orations have you heard ? 
Who delivered them? What portion of 
these expounders of our doctrine and 
traditions were qualified to take the 
chair, confer the degrees, and give the 
masonic lectures which teach the tradi- 
tionary history of the institution ? Alas, 
brethren, is it not true that, nine times 
out of ten, men are selected to give to the 
world the history and principles of ma- 
sonry, who are little more than able to 
pass themselves as masons? How often 
is the inquiry made as to the brother’s 
masonic learning? If he is talented, 
acquainted with profane and biblical 
history, and of sufficient notoriety to 
command an audience, he is considered 
just the man, and suoh a one will collect 
from other writings what he thinks cal- 
culated to please, without being able to 
determine how much of it is masonic 
tradition.” 

Just so ; and who has a better right 
than a man talented, acquainted with 
biblical and profane history, and a ma- 
son. Pray, what immense amount of 
knowledge is there to be received from 
the “secret traditions” of masonry as 
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comprised in the three degrees, “ including 
the Royal Arch,” that such a person can 
not comprehend and master in a few 
hours? This is the shallowest kind of 
twaddle, to talk about the highth and 
depth, the length and breadth, and im- 
mensity generally of masonic mystery 
and masonic secret tradition. The fact 
is, the oftener the history of masonry is 
written, the more simple does such history 
become. 

As a final example in this evidently to 
him pleasing phase of his subject, our 
author finishes it, and Dr. Oliver alike, 
with the following narrative and se- 
quence : 

“We know a worthy brother who has 
published a book on all the degrees of 
Ancient Craft Masonry, and several mod- 
ern ones, which was designed as a stand- 
ard work (and by the way, it is some- 
what widely circulated), who to our 
knowledge declined being examined as 
to his qualifications to sit in a lodge of 
a certain degree, about which he had 
written learnedly, giving as the reason, 
that he could not pass himself. We have 
no means of knowing what position in 
this particular Dr. Oliver occupies, but 
the most charitable construction we can 
at present place upon his course is, to 
suppose he is very defective in masonic 
learning.” 

In reference to the narration, we say 
such a thing was very possible; and we 
can not believe the person so answering, 
did wrong. He knew that those who 
were to examine him attached more im- 
portance to words than to sense, and 
while there is little doubt he possessed 
the main points and the main ideas ne- 
cessary to “pass” himself, he might have 
forgotten the exact language in which 
they were conveyed. That part of ma- 
sonry which is found in books — “man- 
uals,” as they are called — could be put 
together by any man from the materials 
already in the market, although he never 
saw the inside of a lodge, provided he 
possessed respectable book-making abili- 
ties ; and his book would be good author- 
ity, so far as it went, and worthy of cir- 
culation. A correct knowledge of ma- 
sonic language and action inside of a 
lodge, is a matter more in the keeping of 
a man’s memory than of his genius or 
talents. Some men of genius far above 
mediocrity, are noted for what is called 


“absence of mind,” or forgetfulness of 
passing events, while others have extra- 
ordinary retentive memories. The veriest 
thick head, however, may be able to com- 
mit the esoteric language of Masonry, and 
yet be totally unable to explain the mean- 
ing or application of it to the length of 
a point beyond the manner he received 
it, be that as stupid as it may ; while 
the man, who, with the eye and mind of 
genius comprehending, the moment he 
receives a knowledge of the last link in 
the chain, the extent and meaning of the 
whole, may lose sight of some of the tri- 
fling peculiarities of phraseology which 
connected that whole with the serious 
truths it contains. 

As to our author’s supposition, that 
Dr. Oliver is deficient in such masonic 
learning as is here expressed, is simply 
unworthy of him. Dr. Oliver’s numerous 
positions in the lodge, and masonic offices 
of trust and distinction, are too well 
known, to need any exposition from our 
pen. 

In the next sentence Dr. Mitchell says: 

“We frankly acknowledge that Ancient 
Craft Masonry has been shamefully sub- 
divided, and that our English brethren 
are less to blame for this than we are, of 
which we may speak hereafter ; still the 
truth is not to be lost sight of, that the 
same traditional history is afforded by 
each. Say that in England Ancient Craft 
Masonry is all taught in three or four 
degrees, while in the United States, nine 
are necessary. When one has taken them 
all, he has all the masonic traditions. 
We believe we have them, and, therefore, 
believe Dr. Oliver has not.” 

A most illogical conclusion. If, in 
America nine steps from a certain posi- 
tion takes a man no farther than four 
steps taken from the same position would 
carry him in England, is it not plain 
that the steps taken in England are longer 
than they are in America ? Our author 
here evidently attempts to “ put on airs ” 
about the number of his degrees exceed- 
ing those taken by Dr. Oliver. This af- 
fectation certainly comes from him, above 
all other Americans who have ever pub- 
lished any thing about rites masonic or 
degrees, with exceeding bad grace. For 
if there is any one thing he repeats and 
re-repeats, and reiterates over and over 
again, it is that there is no masonry that 
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is worth having or talking about outside 1 
of the three degrees of the Blue Lodge, j 
including the Royal Arch. With this, 
his opinion and well-established creed, 
it may be asked, what object did he have 
by emulating the degree lovers of the 
day, in taking at least five more than 
were necessary ? We can only suppose 
that it was nothing more than the object 
which the young lady had for going to 
dancing-school, after her mother had told 
her, in endeavoring to persuade her not 
to, that she had gone when she was her 
age, and saw the folly of it. 

Dr. Mitchell next informs us, that to 
counteract the many palpable errors pub- 
lished by Dr. Oliver, was his chief reason 
for writing this history. That the cause 
was sufficient, we partially suberibe to; 
but that Dr. Oliver’s “errors” have not 
also to a great extent become those of 
our author, we must deny. Bro. Mitchell 
says: 

“ A belief in the true religion or a false 
religion was never required by the tra- 
ditions or rules of the Craft. A firm 
belief in the existence of the one. living 
and true God is, and we believe, has ever 
been the only religious text. We are 
aware that efforts have been made to ex- 
clude that very people, who, though once 
the chosen of God, are now taught to feel 
the scourge of a malignant and inhuman 
power, crushing their energies and blight- 
ing their hopes of equal rights with 
other men. And why? Is it because 
they have no religion ? No, but because 
they have not the particular religion of 
the powers that be. The heathen oppress 
them, because they are not heathens ; the 
Catholics oppress them because they are 
not Catholics; the Protestants oppress 
them because they arc not Protestants. 
Every religion is true or false, as men 
adopt or repudiate it. Masonry furnishes 
a refuge from all sectarian persecutions 
and distinctions. Its doors are ever 
open to those who believe in a Supreme 
Being, and whose character for morality 
and good deportment make them fit asso- 
ciates for gentlemen. We will not deny 
that invidious distinctions have been at- 
tempted by some lodges in the United 
States; they have passed edicts requiring 
candidates for masonry to subscribe to 
sectarian dogmas in the Christian relig- 
ion. But such are the materials of which 
our Fraternity is composed, such the ven- 
eration for the Ancient Landmarks, that 
when departures of this sort have been 
kindly reproved, the offending brethers 


have cheerfully retraced their steps. If 
masonry is the true religion, then should 
its privileges and benefits be restricted to 
the truly pious; and as we firmly believe 
in the truth of the Christian religion, we 
should confine Masonry to Christendom, 
and to a small number even here. Then 
would Masonry cease to be universal; 
then would we travel from sea to sea, and 
from land to land, and rarely meet with 
the footprints of Masonry; then would it 
become sectarian in all its features ; and 
so long as the Christian Church is not 
swallowed up by tl\e Masonic Church, so 
long would our lodges be filled with bigots, 
fanatics, and hypocrites*— just such ma- 
terials as constitute nearly all the secret 
societies of the heathen. God save us 
from such an alternative. No, my breth- 
ren, let us go on in the even tenor of our 
way, teaching Brotherly Love, Relief and 
Truth, with the motto of ‘Faith, Hope, 
and Charity ;’ let us send it forth into 
the uttermost parts of the earth — let us 
make it what God designed it should be — 
a moral preparation for holier things — a 
stepping-stone from virtue to grace — a 
handmaid to lead us on, by gentle per^ 
suasion, to higher and nobler deeds. It 
may be, and we believe it will become 
one of the means employed by Jehovah, 
to run through heathen lands, and bring 
every head to bow, and every knee to 
bend, and every tongue to confess that 
Jesus is the Christ, not because it is the 
true religion, but because it inculcates 
all the moral precepts of the Holy Bible,* 
and persuades all men to search that re- 
cord. Yea, they can not be accomplished 
masons in any other way. And how often 
has it happened, how often may it happen 
again, that while its votaries are search- 
ing for masonic truths, the Spirit of the 
Most High God will illumine their under- 
standings, and light them on to ineffable 
glory. If the Bacred truths which our 
Institution teaches may but make us bet- 
ter men, better citizens, better moralists, 
then it is worthy to receive the hearty 
welcome of all good and virtuous men, 
whether they be Christians or Fagans. 
But if it shall be able to accomplish 
more; if its tendency is to lead its vo- 
taries from the contemplation of sublu- 
nary things to the enduring blessings of 
another and a better world; if it point to 
the great book of nature and revelation, 
as the source from which we may learn to 
escape impending ruin, and ‘ lay hold of 
(lie hope set before us,’ then should it com- 
mand the prayers of the virtuous, for then 
will it lead, the strong arm of Jehovah 

£ Quito a complimentary classification of a 
Christian community. — E ditok A. F., Bsvuwsa. 
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to succor and sustain it through all 
time.* Should we ask more ? Does 
justice demand more? Dare we claim 
more?t Does Dr. Oliver, as a Christian, 
believe the plan of salvation revealed in 
the Scriptures, at fault, that we need Ma- 
sonry to perfect it? We answer, no, no; 
even he can not believe it! As educated 
Christians, we may believe that Masonry 
is calculated to lead men from the error 
of their ways, and point to the glorious 
plan of redemption; it may go forth like 
John the Baptist, proclaiming its heaven- 
ly mission to prepare the way for a 
mightier than it. It may point to the 
cross of a risen Savior; it may tell of the 
wonderful works of him who spake as 
never man spake ; it may even lead the 
weary and fainting invalid to the pool 
of Siloam, and tell of the miraculous vir- 
tues of the water of life; but its holy 
mission stops here; it can not wash the 
polluted soul from the disease of sin; it 
can not, because God has hot so appointed. 
We claim for Freemasonry very much. 
We claim for it some powers which will 
be denied by those who do not believe it 
points to the Christian religion ; and 
while we respect their feelings, and ques- 
tion not their motives, we claim the same 
freedom from censure. We confidently 
look forward to the day when the great 
system of missionary labor which has 
been so nobly begun in this land of ours, 
will be cheered on and powerfully aided 
by the mild and genial influence of Ma- 
sonry. When the missionary shall go 
forth with the Holy Bible in one hand, 
and our Book of Constitutions in the 
other; when he shall plant the standard 
of our holy religion, and open a lodge 
and preach the principles of Masonry in 
the imposing and solemn forms peculiar 
to our ceremonies.^ wo venture to predict 
that Fhe heathen mason will be the first 
to embrace the Christian religion. Nor 
can it be otherwise, because to a proper 
understanding of Masonry, he must search 
the Bible." 

What Bro. Mitchell believes , will be ap- 
parent from the foregoing lengthy extract. 
To convey it clearly, text and context, is 
our solo reason for having copied so much 
of his book. This extract furnishes the 


of our respected brother’s secret thoughts ; 
and it is pleasing to know they differ large- 
ly from his teachings. These thought# 
are, we are free to say, so nearly like Dr. 
Oliver’s, that it would be difficult to point 
out the palpable difference. Dr. Oliver 
sees Christianity symbolized in Masonry, 
sees our ancient Order the handmaid of 
the true religion, and the vehicle by which 
it has been transmitted to us for thousands 
of years. Dr. Mitchell sees it become the 
means employed by Jehovah, to bring 
every knee to bend, and every head to 
bow, and every tongue to confess that 
Jesus is the Christ. If these ideas are 
errors, we leave the reader to judge who 
is tho greatest errorist. But Bro. Mit- 
chell indulges in the pleasing supposi- 
tion, that the masonic student being on 
the high road to religious investigation, 
will most likely receive the Spirit of the 
Word into his soul, and become converted 
to the true religion, and, therefore, Ma- 
sonry is worthy of universal support* 
We question whether this argument, 
gratifying though it be, to the Christian, 
would prove so irresistible, ns an invita- 
tion to a Jew, a Turk, or a Pagan. They 
are usually rather “set in their way,’’ 
and it would be slender recommendation 
of its merits to them, the belief that Ma- 
sonry would most likely convert thorn to 
Christianity. And here, by way of prov- 
ing “ bow often it has happened," wo 
would ask Dr. Mitchell, did be ever know 
an instance of a professed Jew being con- 
verted to the Christian religion through 
the instrumentality of Masonry? 

Dr. Oliver never claimed that Masonry 
was the true religion or tho Christian 
religion. He never went farther than 
Dr. Mitchell in believing that the Insti- 
tution by its traditions, points to tho true 
knowledge of God, His wisdom and His 
ways. Dr. Oliver never went as far as 
Dr. Mitchell does, in saying that “ it 
may point to the cross of a risen Savior, 


key with which we unlock the repository 


♦It will be observed, that “all time,” In the , 
Doctor's estimate, is limited to tho time which has 
elapsed siuco the building of the first temple by 
Solomon, as he claims no greater ago for Masonry. 
— Editor A. F. j 

f These startling and pathetic questions oxcito 
oar profound admiration. — Ibid. f 

{This could not be ; as it is impossible, accord* 
ing to the traditions of Masonry, for one mau to 
op«n a lodge. — Ibid. 


and tell of the wonderful works of him 
who spake as never man spake; even 
lead the weak and fainting invalid to the 
pool of Siloam, and tell of tho miracu- 
lous virtues of the waters of life," by 
which we presume Dr. Mitchell means 
the respectable but denominational cere- 
mony of regeneration by baptism. This 
is farther than ever Dr. Oliver has gone 
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in liis recommendation of masonic claims 
or belief in the similarity of its teachings 
with those of Christianity. Yet Dr. Mit- 
chell does not stop even here. While on 
one page he boldly repudiates with con- 
tempt the “ modern ” exaction or pre- 
requisites for masonic instruction and 
fellowship, and fights the battle for the 
Jews with as much zeal and fire as ever 
Joshua did, on the very next, notwith- 
standing his opinion that M every religion 
is true or false, as men adopt or repudi- 
ate it,” he looks hopefully forward to the 
day when the Christian missionary back- 
ed by Masonry, will go forth with the 
Holy Bible in one hand, and the Book of 
Constitutions (guarded by the Tyler's 
8 word, ’spect?) in the other, and plant- 
ing the standard of our holy religion 
(leaves it to grow or not, as “it’s a mind 
to,”) opens a lodge, and preaching the 
principles of Masonry in the imposing 
and solemn forms peculiar to our cere- 
monies, is rewarded by large accessions 
of heathen masons being the first to em- 
brace the Christian religion. And why? 
Not because Masonry and the Christian 
religion are so much alike, that the 
heathen “ in his blindness,” can not see 
the difference, but “ because to a pro- 
per understanding of Masonry he must 
search the Bible.” 

Here, it may reasonably be asked, if 
“ every religion is true or false, as men 
adopt or repudiate it,” why disturb those 
who are content with the religion they 
have, by introducing the Christian mis- 
sionary, the Holy Bible, and the Book of 
Constitutions? But possibly the doctor 
refers more particularly in this connec- 
tion to the heathen field of missions. 
The heathen field is large, and calls for 
the missionary, backed and armed as 
Dr. Mitchell hopes to find him, and bids 
him good speed ; but the civilized field, 
composed of a few Jews and Infidels, and 
a multitude of Christians, must not be 
disturbed, the latter, by all means, ought 
to fellowship with the former, exacting 
only a morality that fits him to associate 
with gentlemen, and a belief in a Su- 
preme Being, not a belief in that record 
by which alone the true knowledge of 
the great I AM is conveyed to the minds 
of men. This plain attempt to make 
Masonry all things to all men, is the 


most contemptible effort that we have 
noticed in the volumes before us. 

So long as Dr. Mitchell confines him- 
self to masonic history , he can keep on 
the track as well as any man, and better 
than many who have tried the road ; but 
when he launches into the deep and 
muddy waters of speculation, we per- 
ceive he is just as apt to flounder and 
get over his head between the green and 
joyous land of educated belief on the 
one hand, and the misty and hopeless 
shore of philosophic fancy on the other, 
as is Dr. Oliver, or anybody else. It is 
evident that either his faith is not well 
founded, or his disposition is inclined to 
be quarrelsome, otherwise he would not 
go so far out of his way to fight his 
friends. And we think it is not unkind 
to believe that Dr. Mitchell must have 
had some other reason for publishing his 
history, than that which he informs us 
was the cause, viz. : the correction of the 
opinions advanced by Dr. Oliver. 

THE GRAND LODGE OF MAINE. 

T HE annual communication of the 
Grand Lodge of Maine, was held 
in the city of Portland, on the 4th of 
May last, Robert P. Dunlap, Grand Mas- 
ter, and Ira Berry, Grand Secretary 
There were present at the session four 
Past Grand Masters; two Past Grand 
Wardens; four Grand Chaplains; five 
District Deputy Grand Masters ; the Offi- 
cers of the Grand Lodge for the current 
year; and the Representatives of sev- 
enty-four lodges. 

The annual address of the Grand Mas- 
ter, M. W. Bro. Dunlap, is a most able 
and valuable document. It reviews with 
a masterly hand, and with compressed 
comprehensiveness, not only the position 
of the lodges within bis own jurisdiction, 
but the duties and responsibilities of the 
fraternity in their united and their indi- 
vidual capacities. In language plain, as 
it is pure and masonic, he calls upon the 
members of the session, with fullness of 
hearts and grasping of hands — pledged 
to the interests of a common brother- 
hood — with increased energy to renew 
the vows which they had plighted at the 
shrine of Freemasonry. Among the Craft 
of this State, the spirit of harmony and 
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fraternal regard has uninterruptedly 
reigned during the post year. 

The Grand Lodge of this State, like 
her sisters in other States of the Union, 
is not without occasional difficulties with 
lodges in adjoining Territories. 


BORDER DIFFICULTIES. 

On this subject the Grand Master, in 
his address, says: — 

“ Pursuant to a resolution adopted at 
your last annual meeting, I addressed a 
communication to the Right Hon., the 
Earl of Zetland, Grand Master of the 
United Grand Lodge of England, calling 
his attention to a matter of difference be- 
tween two lodges within our respective 
limits of .jurisdiction. No formal reply 
has as yet been received from him, but 1 
am advised by his Grand Secretary, that 
he has instituted an investigation into 
the circumstances, and that his opinion 
will be communicated as soon as the in- 
vestigation shall be completed.” 


STANDARD MASONIC LITERATURE. 

There is no subject of such general and 
prevailing interest now among the Craft 
everywhere, os the standard masonic lite- 
rature of the day. The desire to obtain 
“more light,” in Masonry, has always 
been, and will be to the end of time, the 
most laudable ambition of the intelligent 
Craftsman. From Maine to California, 
the universal cry of the great brother- 
hood of onr Order is, u let us have more 
light and the writings of Hutchinson 
and Smith, and Oliver and Mant, and 
Preston and Calcott, and Inwood and 
Towne, and Laurie and Arnold, and 
Mackey and Morris, have, to a great 
extent, already dispelled the clouds of 
darkness and ignorance which have 
hitherto bedimmed the masonic horizon, 
and shed a flood of light upon our cere- 
monies and our symbolism truly gratify- 
ing to behold. The effect of this light is 
seen in the increased intelligence of our 
brethren everywhere. Few masters of 
lodges of the present day, who avail 
themselveB of the masonic literature of 
the times, are seen to jumble through the 
ritual and ceremonies of the Order, after 
the fashion of a parrot — unacquainted 
with the meaning of the language they 
are mispronouncing. To the masters 
of the old school, the higher language of 
Am. Free. Vol. 8, Jan. 1859. — 6. 


symbolism and allegory — the only lan- 
guage in which Masonry can convey a 
full knowledge of her doctrines — was a 
sealed book or a dead letter. Acquainted 
with Cross’ Chart, or some such publi- 
cation, and nothing more, they “could 
explain the emblems, but didn’t know 
what the emblems explained.” This halo 
of masonic light is appearing also on the 
printed pages of the proceedings of our 
Grand Lodges; and the increased intel- 
ligence which now characterizes those 
assemblies bears a highly gratifying and 
honorable contrast with the want of in- 
telligence of brethren of the last century, 
whose mistaken zeal in the preservation 
of tho doings of our Order from the 
public eye, led them to destroy many 
documents of interest to the Craft The 
annual addresses of the Grand Masters 
of our Grand Lodges are another evi- 
dence of the existence of masonic Ught, 
and of the great importance of masonic 
literature. To all intelligent brethren 
this importance must be at once appa- 
rent. Look at its effect upon the masons 
of this day who have availed themselves 
of its advantages. They see more dearly 
and act more intelligently than those old- 
school fogies who turn up their eyes in 
horrified astonishment, at seeing a ma- 
sonic picture, or the slightest allusion in 
a book or magazine, to the symbolism or 
ceremonial of the institution. And why 
should it not be so? Will not the study 
of the accumulated wisdom of the great 
and good of all ages of our Order, tend 
to enlighten the Craftsman who is seek- 
ing for, and wishes to obtain, more light? 
There are none so blind os those that will 
not see, and to that class of the Frater- 
nity — if they can be said to be < 2 /* the 
Fraternity at all — we have nothing to 
say. Let them pursue the tenor of their 
way ; they believe they are right, and we 
respect them: we will follow ours. But 
what would Freemasonry be without its 
literature ? Nothing worthy of the study 
and attention of the great majority of 
the Order. As the body without spirit, 
is dead ; so Freemasonry, without its lite- 
rature, would be a lifeless, inert, dry, 
and uninteresting study for the bulk of 
the brethren of the Order. 

On this subject, Most Wor. Brother 
Dunlap, says: — 
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“There is one consideration, which I 
would here earnestly press upon your 
notice — the importance of a knowledge 
of the standard masonic literature. We 
have among us sure and safe guides 
through all the hidden and abstruse 
principles of Freemasonry, besides period- 
icals and newspapers issued from ' the 
weekly and monthly press. Though we 
have such a literature, it can hardly be 
realized how small a portion of the ma- 
sonic community are conversant with it, 
or are even aware of its existence. If 
the expense render it impracticable for 
each one to form a private masonio li- 
brary of his own, yet it seems to me, 
not only expedient, but a binding duty 
on Grand Lodges, and on all subordinate 
masonio organizations, to provide them- 
selves with libraries, according to their 
respective means. It is hardly neces- 
sary that I should give any detailed 
reasons in support of this suggestion. If 
we have a literature that is worth pre- 
serving, we have one which is worth 
diffusing among the members of the Fra- 
ternity. There is no one thing of which 
the brethren of the Craft are bo much in 
need, as of a thorough knowledge of the 
elementary rules and principles, which 
flow through and form the basis of all 
our workmanship. And while we hold 
it as one of the leading objects of our 
charity, to afford the means of education 
to those who are destitute of it, let us re- 
member that our charity should begin at 
home, and that our efficiency in contri- 
buting to the wants of others, will de- 
pend upon the degree of intelligence to 
which we have ourselves attained.” 


INCAUT^ON IN THE ADMISSION OF NEW 
MEMBERS. 

At the last annual communication of 
the Grand Lodge of the Lone Star State, 
the Grand Master, Bro. F. B. Sexton, him- 
self a star of the most brilliant kind, 
declared in his address, that “formerly 
to become a member of the ancient and 
honorable Fraternity of Freemasons, was 
regarded as an honor, extremely rare, 
conferred only upon those who were dis- 
tinguished for their proficiency in know- 
ledge, and practice of virtue, and whose 
integrity was *pure as the icicles upon 
Dian’s temple.’ Now so popular has 
Masonry become, that we are sometimes 
forced to meet in the lodge room those 
with whom we would scorn association 
on the sidewalk.” This fact is so patent 
to all, that there is now no further shirk- 


ing the question: the doors of Freema- 
sonry must be more strictly guarded — 
the good and true, alone, have a right to 
pass through its time-honored portals. 
No man has a right to be admitted into 
our Order, unless he possess an un- 
spotted character, who, in addition to his 
desire to do so has the ability to learn the 
duties and obligations of a Freemason — 
so that he may be a credit to the institu- 
tion and not a blemish, so that he may 
comprehend the task which Freemasonry 
imposes on him, (and it will be a light 
and pleasant one if he do,) — of being 
more extensively useful to his fellowman. 

On this subject, as on all others, Bro. 
Dunlap is eloquent. He says: — 

“ Our rapid increase, of late years, and 
the large numbers who are almost daily 
seeking admission to our Order, seem to 
render it necessary that we exercise a 
more than ordinary degree of caution in 
the admission of members. We owe it to 
ourselves, as well as to the permanence 
of our institution, that such, and such 
only should be enlisted with us, whose 
lives are squared by those virtues, which 
form the guiding rules of all our associ- 
ated action. Any indiscreet haste in the 
admission of improper persons, may oc- 
casion a life-long disturbance of the har- 
mony of the lodge with which they are 
connected, or of any other into which, by 
their privilege as masons, they are al- 
lowed to enter. An error of this kind, 
once made, can rarely, if ever, be re- 
paired, without adopting those unpleas- 
ant and final expedients, which are ever 
attended with the most injurious conse- 
quences. As it is one of the infirmities 
of human nature, that men judge of an 
institution like ours by the most unwor- 
thy of its members, it will follow that the 
low moral rank of such members in the 
community, will characterize and mold 
public opinion, with reference to the 
whole masonic body. When such weighty 
consequences hang upon the exercise of 
this right, prudence dictates that we 
should, in exercising it, be governed by 
the most cautious and well-considered 
deliberation.” 


DEATH OF M. W., P. O. M. MILLER. 

The Grand Master calls the attention 
of the Grand Lodge to the demise of the 
late Bro. Miller, in the following beauti- 
ful language: — 

“It here becomes my painful duty to 
announce to you the decease of our 
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worthy and highly-esteemed brother, John 
Miller, Esq., a Past Grand Master of this 
Grand Lodge, and one to whom we were 
accustomed to look for counsel. As a 
Freemason, he was learned and accom- 
plished, and ranked among the very first 
of his associates. He elevated the char- 
acter of the profession by his talents and 
unwearied application, and discharged 
all the duties belonging to it, with sin- 
gular diligence and fidelity. He was 
called from his earthly labors shortly 
after our last annual gathering, and was 
welcomed, we can not doubt, by our Su- 
preme Grand Master, to the everlasting 
joys of his blissful kingdom. He has 
left behind him a bright Christian exam- 
ple for our imitation, which, I trust, we 
shall all delight to follow.” 

Resolutions of a character most compli- 
mentary to the memory of the deceased, 
were adopted by the Grand Lodge. 

“OUT OF THE FRYING-TAN INTO THE 
FIRE.” 

One of the Deputy Grand Masters, R. 
W. Brother Preble, “ had been informed 
that there was a person attending this 
communication of the Grand Lodge, that 
claimed to have regularly received the 
degrees in a lodge under the jurisdiction 
of the Grand Lodge of New York, which 
person had been rejected by a subordi- 
nate lodge under the jurisdiction of this 
Grand Lodge; and thereupon he offered 
the following: — 

“ 1 Re solved, That persons who have been 
rejected in any subordinate lodge under 
this jurisdiction, and afterward (being 
still residents of this State, but tempo- 
rarily absent) obtain their degrees in a 
lodge under another jurisdiction, shall 
not be considered as masons in good 
Btanding.’ ” 

This resolution was referred to a com- 
mittee of three members of the Grand 
Lodge, two of them Deputy Grand Mas- 
ters, and the following is their report 
on it: — 

“The committee to whom were referred 
the resolution of Brother Preble and the 
case of Brother Jackson, have attended to 
the duty assigned them, and ask leave to 
report, that the Regulations of the Grand 
Ltnige in the matter are sufficient, if ad- 
hered to. 

“They further report that Brother 
Jackson appears to have received his de- 
grees in a regular and duly constituted 
lodge, working under the authority of the 
Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of New 


York, having gone to New York with the 
intention of being a citizen thereof; and 
as it appears that Brother Jackson was 
rejected by Harmony Lodge , through preju- 
dice, and not for any immoral conduct ; and 
as it further appears to the satisfaction 
of your committee, that should Brother 
Jackson now make an application, he 
wonld be unanimously elected a member 
of that lodge: in view of these facts, 
your committee would recommend that 
this Grand Lodge receive Brother Jack- 
son as a mason in good and regular 
standing, and admit him as such to a 
scat in this Grand Lodge, as a visitor, 
during this communication.” 

We should like to know what princi- 
ples of masonic law, usage, or precedent 
governed Brother Preble in bringing for- 
ward such a resolution — and what land- 
marks of our Order wore kept in view by 
the committee, when they so glaringly 
violated the secrecy of the ballot-box, by 
stating that the candidate was rejectm 
through prejudice l How do the committee 
know that? There is no legal way in 
which they could come into possession 
of such knowledge. The whole proceed- 
ing reminds us forcibly of the law 
maxim : Quod ab initio non valet, in tractu 
temp oris non convalesce U 


THE UNIVERSAL MASONIC LIBRARY. 

The Most Worshipful P. G. M., Brother 
Dunlap, stated that a brother was pre- 
sent with a set of Morris’ Universal Ma- 
sonic Library, and, on his motion, the 
Grand Master, tho Deputy Grand Master, 
aud the Senior Grand Warden, were 
appointed a committee to examine the 
books and make their report to the Grand 
Lodge. In due season the committee re- 
ported as follows: — 

“That unquestionably a masonio li- 
brary in each lodge, would do muoh to 
increase the interest and the masonio 
knowledge of the members, and thereby 
tend greatly to promote the exercise by 
them of the cardinal virtues which our 
Order teaches. In many instances, much 
attention is given to the mere forms and 
ceremonies of the Order, while the prin- 
ciples which those forms and ceremonies 
are designed to impress on our minds, are 
too much neglected. The true mason is 
not he who is merely well versed in our 
forms and ceremonies, but ho who is a 
living exemplification of masonic prin- 
ciples. 

“ Your committee believe the Universal 
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Masonic Library of Bro. Morris, well 
adapted to the wants of our subordinate 
lodges, and recommend the adoption of 
the following resolution, [which was, on 
motion, adopted ] 

“ Resolved, That this Grand Lodge ap- 
prove of the Universal Masonic Library of 
Bro. Morris, and recommend it to the 
subordinate lodges in this jurisdiction.’* 

REPORT OX FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

This Report, which is from the able 
pen of the Rev. and R. W. Cyril Pearl, 
covers fifty-two pages, and reviews, in a 
masterly and truly fraternal spirit, the 
proceedings of thirty-four Grand Lodges. 
Appended are resolutions recognising 
the Grand Lodge of Canada, and receiv- 
ing into the most worshipful sisterhood, 
with a cordial welcome, the Grand Lodge 
of Nebraska. The language in which 
the resolutions recognising the Grand 
Lodge of Canada are couched, is so truly 
and eloquently masonic, that we transfer 
the third resolution to our pages : — 

“ Resolved, That the Grand Lodge of 
Maine most cordially grasp the right 
hand of brotherhood, extended to us by 
the Grand Lodge of Canada ; and in the 
name of our ‘divine art,’ heartily re- 
spond to their claim for a ‘ reciprocation 
of fraternal regard.’ ” 


THE FIRST GREAT LIGHT IN MA80NRY. 

The following, in defense of the whole 
Bible as the first Great Light of Ma- 
sonry, from the pen of Bro. Pearl, is a 
pearl of the first water. Its sentiment 
and spirit so fully accord with our own, 
that we adopt it and transfer it, leaded, 
to our columns. “Your committee de- 
sire to record their conviction, that a 
candidate trained in a Christian coun- 
try, who discards the Holy Bible as the 
Great Light in Masonry, or who is known 
to treat that Great Light as if it were 
darkness, and to speak reproachfully of 
its teachings, thereby exhibits evidence 
of unfitness for membership, and justifies 
the use of the black-ball ballot in his 
rejection.” * * But the true issue of 
this question is to be secured, not by 
mere discussions — by edicts and resolu- 
tions — but by a practical recognition by 
all masons, in their life and conversa- 
tion, in their relations with each other 
and the world around them, of the wis- 
dom, strength, and beauty of that Vol- 


ume, which comes to us with words of 
cheer and encouragement when first we 
behold masonic light. Let all who ac- 
knowledge its authority, and bow before 
its open pages on our altar, illustrate 
its teachings and its spirit — we shall 
then need little of argument to hold it 
forever in its place as a great light 
shining in a dark world.” 

MASONIC UISTORT. 

The committee having called the at- 
tention of the Grand Lodge to the im- 
portance of collecting the materials for 
a history of Freemasonry in the State 
of Maine, much of which is yet unwrit- 
ten and exists only in the memory of 
brethren who will, ere long, be enrolled 
with the members of the Grand Lodge 
Above, the following resolution on the 
subject was adopted: — 

il Resolved, That the M. W. G. Master 
request the W. Master, Wardens and 
Secretary of each subordinate lodge, as a 
historical committee, to secure the impor- 
tant facts in the history of their lodge, 
and deposit the same with the Grand 
Secretary with the least practicable de- 
lay, as their voluntary contribution to a 
full and complete ‘ History of Freema- 
sonry in Maine;’ and that the Grand 
Secretary be requested, with the aid of 
the Grand Master, to furnish to the lodge 
a series of questions, or topics to aid 
said committees in gathering and ar- 
ranging the desired materials, and re- 
port the result of this effort at our next 
annual communication.” 


STATISTICS OF THE SUBORDINATE LODGES. 

We find, by the statistics of the sub- 
ordinate lodges in this State, that our 
Order in Maine presents a most healthy 
aspect — and long may it continue to 
prosper there, is our earnest prayer. 
There are eighty-one lodges working 
under regular warrants, and one under 
dispensation, with a membership of 8,391 
masons. The initiations, during the year, 
were 480; suspensions, 84 (30 of which 
were for non-payment of dues) ; expul- 
sions, 3 ; and 28 have been called to the 
Grand Lodge Above. To this table of 
statistics we should like to see added 
the number of rejections — but we have 
given our views fully on this subject in 
the paragraph headed: IncauUon m the 
admission of New Members . We see 
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nothing else in the proceedings of this 
Grand Lodge of general interest to our 
readers. The session lasted four days, 
and the business was transacted with 
that ability, urbanity, and truly masonic 
spirit which have ever distinguished the 
Grand Lodge of Maine. Most Worshipful 
Hiram Chase, of Belfast, is the Grand 
Master, and Right Worshipful Ira Berry, 
of Portland, is the Grand Secretary. 


OUR LOISTDON LETTER. 

MASONRY IN ENGLAND. 

London, November 13 th, 1858 . 

To the Editor of the American Freemason. 

So much has been written from time 
to time, upon the “ Universality of Free- 
masonry and the “Uniformity of its 
Work and Lectures,’' that the brother 
whose position and* business in society 
forbid him to travel and see the work of 
other lodges than his own, must, having 
read those essays on uniformity, etc., 
consider that the masonic system of work 
is the most perfect in the world. There 
is no doubt whatever, that the system, per 
te, is well adapted to its requirements; 
but the truth is, the most lamentable 
ignorance of that system prevails — men 
ignorant alike of the principles of the 
Order, and the language and symbols in 
which those principles are clothed, form 
the majority of the rulers of the Craft, 
and to such men we must look in vain 
for light; they are, verily, the blind lead- 
ing the blind through paths which they, 
themselves, know not. It is now upwards 
of twenty years since I first beheld the 
light of Freemasonry in a lodge in the 
west of England. I was not led to seek 
admission into that “ ancient and honor- 
able Order,” from a “favorable opinion 
which I had long entertained of the Insti- 
tution.” I was not actuated, in present- 
ing my petition, “ by a sincere desire to be 
more useful to my fellowmen.” I can not 
say that I was “ uninfluenced by friends,” 
but I can say that I was “unbiased 
by mercenary motives,” unless a desire 
to pass a “jolly hour,” and take a pleas- 
ant glass, and hear a jovial song or a 
tough yarn, among my fellows and bro- 
thers, be considered mercenary. The 


truth is, I knew nothing whatever of my 
having been proposed, until I received 
notice from the Secretary of the lodge, that 
I had been “unanimously elected;” and 
my case is, I believe, the case of the ma- 
jority of masons in England ; they join 
the Institution because some of their 
friends have done so before them ; and, 
being “jolly good fellows,” they follow 
suit, and become Freemasons too. In a 
majority of the lodges in England, as an 
Englishman I am pained to have it to 
tell, there is as little knowledge of Free- 
masonry proper, as of the abstruse doc- 
trines of the Egyptian Mysteries. The 
bare ceremonies of opening and closing 
the lodge, are not understood by many, 
very many, of the Masters who have the 
government of the lodge in their keeping, 
and with very many lodges, when there 
is a degree to be conferred, some Past 
Master has to come from another lodge 
or another district to “confer” it — and 
from such conferring many of your En- 
tered Apprentices would cry, “ shades of 
Preston deliver us 1” 

Having been for many years a com- 
mercial traveler, I had a very good oppor- 
tunity of seeing the working of the lodges 
in every district of the kingdom ; and my 
remarks in the preceding paragraph, em- 
brace only what 1 have seen, what I know 
to be so — there is no hearsay, no specu- 
lation about it. I must not be under- 
stood to say that all the lodges are so ; 
far from it. I have seen many honorable 
and bright exceptions to it — but they are 
the exception — the above is the general 
rule. 

In my travels through the provinces, it 
has often been m&good fortune and my 
pleasure to have fallen in with American 
brethren, with whose general intelligence 
and intimate acquaintance with Freema 
sonry, I was struck with delightful admi- 
ration. I conversed with them freely on 
the subject, a new interest in it became 
awakened in me, and the information 
and light I received, everywhere I met 
an American mason, gave me to under- 
stand that there was more in Masonry 
than I had ever dreamed of in my philo- 
sophy. Ever since, and that is now ten 
years ago, I have been an investigating 
mason. My business has given me an 
opportunity to come in contact with the 
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Craft in many parts of the New World 
and the Old, and I must candidly confess 
to you that it is to seeing masonry in the 
United States I am indebted for whatever 
knowledge of the Order I possess. I was 
so struck with the general intelligence of 
all the brethren I came into company 
with, and thereby made sensible of my 
own deficiency, that I commenced then, 
and have since continued, the study of 
the subject. I am far from being an in- 
telligent mason yet — indeed the more I 
study the subject the more occasion do I 
find for close and unceasing investiga- 
tion ; and the more I am convinced that 
he who would attain an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the principles and truths 
of our Order, which underlie its symbol- 
ism, must be a reading, searching, close- 
investigating brothor. It is idle to deny 
the fact that masonry is not understood 
or practiced by the bulk of our brethren 
in England ; and yet they think that here 
shines all the light of the Order. Like 
the youth, in the Roman pastoral, who 
considered his native village, Mantua, 
equal to the city of Rome, Englishmen 
will not believe that the masonry, as 
practiced in England, can be inferior to 
that of any other country. Indeed here 
we go farther than the Roman youth, we 
consider that our Freemasonry is belter 
than that of America : — 

YerOm hrec tantam alias Inter caput extulft urbea 
Quantum lenta soleut inter viburna c u press i. 

Vibg. 

Yes, as the lofty cypresses of the Roman 
village raised their towering heads above 
the lowly shrubs in their vicinity, so does 
the Freemasonry generally practiced in 
America raise its liedd above, far above, 
the Freemasonry generally practiced in 
this country. To show the position of the 
Institution in this country, and to compare 
it with that of the Order in America, so 
that, with God’s blessing, good may result 
to both, shall be my humble but earnest 
endeavor in these communications. I am 
fully aware of the importance of the 
subject I am sensible of the prejudice 
which the statements I here make may 
create in many places ; all that I ask is 
a careful investigation of the matter, that 
Truth may be the result Like that un- 
flinching divine of the 17th century, 
John Knox, “I am in a place where I 


am demanded of conscience to speak the 
truth; therefore the truth I will speak, 
impugn it whoso list.” 

Beginning with the came a which have 
produced the effects to which I have re- 
ferred, I must call the attention of your 
readers to the Constitutions, By-Laws, 
and Landmarks of the Order here 1 and 
compare them with the Constitutions, 
By-Laws, and Landmarks in your coun- 
try; for, from these sources spring the 
confusion and the ignorance of so many 
of our English brethren on the one hand, 
and the general intelligence of the Amer- 
ican Craft on the other. It is true that 
the Constitutions of the Order — spring- 
ing from the same source, the Ancient 
Charges and General Regulations, com- 
piled by Payne, in 1120— ought to be the 
same ; but it is a fact, nevertheless, that 
they are not so; that fundamental error 
has crept in, and so long as it is per- 
mitted to remain a part of the basis of 
our Institution, the superstructure raised 
upon it must lack that beauty and sym- 
metry which, erst, were the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of Freemasonry and 
Freemasons everywhere. 

This shall be my task. I will com- 
mence it in my next communication to 
you. G. 

NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

The Use op Pillars. — The use of pil- 
lars in the ancient world is very remark- 
able; and even among the worshipers 
of the true God, and the professors of 
the true Freemasonry, the erection of 
pillars seems to have conferred a sort 
of holiness on the spot. Hence the pil- 
lars of our lodges. “ Where these stones 
were erected, places of worship were 
established out of respect to the moral 
and religious character of their author. 
Bethel became a place of worship, be- 
cause of Jacob’s pillar; Gilgal also, for a 
like reason, because of the pillars erected 
by Joshua at the passing of Jordan. 
Gilead, Galced, or Mizpah, became also 
in after ages a place of worship, and of 
idolatry, as the rest These places having 
been consecrated to the purposes of reli- 
gion, were soon after justly thought 
worthy of being the scenes of all the 
most important affairs of the nation, so 
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that no ties or covenants were thought 
so obligatory as those which were con* 
tracted in these sacred places. Samuel 
made Bethel and Gilgal the annual seats 
of judgment. At Gilgal, Saul was con- 
firmed king, and the allegiance of his 
people renewed, with sacrifices and 
great festival joy. At Mizpab, Jcphthah 
was solemnly invested with the govern- 
ment of Gilead, and the general council 
against Benjamin seems to have been 
held here. At the stone or pillar of 
Shechem, erected by Joshua, Abimelech 
was made king. Adonijah by the pillar 
of Zoheleth. Jehoash was crowned king 
standing by a pillar, as the manner was; 
and Josiah stood by a pillar when he 
was making a solemn covenant with 
God. There was something emblematical 
in their choosing thus to stand by erected 
stones or pillars, when they were em- 
ployed in affairs of such solemnity ; and 
doubtless it was their intent to intimate, 
that their engagements entered into in 
such places ought to be as firm and last- 
ing, and their decisions as impartial and 
upright, as the symbolical pillar that 
stood before their eyes.” (Borl. Ant. 
Cornw. p. 164.) The reflections of the 
Free and Accepted Mason will here be 
naturally directed to the jewel of the 
Junior Warden. 


Masonry Practiced in Ireland. — A 
very intelligent Irish brother, who occa- 
sionally wrote in the Freemasons’ Quar- 
terly Review under the soubriquet of 
Noachidse Dalruadicus, thus enumerates 
the legitimate degrees of masonry au- 
thorized by the Grand Lodge of Ireland : 
“The degrees practiced by the masonic 
bodies in Dublin, and elsewhere in Ire- 
land, under the sanction of the authori- 
ties of the Fraternity, are the following, 
divided into four orders or classes, each 
under its respective representative, legis- 
lative and executive, assembly. The 
degrees of E. A., F. C n and M. M., under 
the government of the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland ; the R. A. degree, including 
those of P. M., Excellent, and Superex- 
oellent, under the Supreme Grand Royal 
Arch Chapter. The degrees of Knight 
of the Sword, of the East, of the East 
and West, and of Knight Templar, all 
subject to the Supreme Grand Encamp- 


ment of Knight Templars; which was, l 
imagine, a convenient ', though not a cor- 
rect arrangement, as the three first 
named of this class belong rather to the 
former class ; and lastly, the degrees of 
Rose Croix, or Prince Mason ; K. H., or 
Philosophical Masons; Knight of the 
Sun; Princes of the Royal Secret; and 
Grand Inspectors General (together with 
the order of Mizraim, which is possessed 
by some members of the college of K. H., 
but not practiced), all of which are sub- 
ject to the Grand Council of Rites, lately 
organized, to the. great advantage of 
these higher degrees.” 


The Signs, Words and Tokens. — I am 
inclined to think that the Ark, Mark, 
and some others, including what are 
now termed “the vails,” as well as the 
Link, were all preparatory to the Royal 
Arch, at its first establishment, forming 
a series of degrees connected with Jew- 
ish or sacred history; while the three 
blue degrees formed another series, con- 
necting the Jews and Gentiles. I sus- 
pect also, that in the Jewish series 
alluded to, it was customary to make 
the word and token of an inferior 
degree the password and pass token to 
the next superior one; and as the 
gradation was not by any means 
uniform, the signs, words, and tokens 
became in the end inextricably con- 
fused. — Oliver. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Adokiram. — Wo hare lately spoken plainly on 
the subject of your inquiry; see Vol. 6, Slay No., 
p. 380. It is only the ignorant of the Order that 
are afraid that “ too much is published on Free- 
masonry,” and they are the worst judges in the 
world of what is proper to be written. Bro. Salem 
Towns, the venerable Grand Chaplain of the 
State of New York, in his Speculative Maeonrp, 
says, ** by a full and fair exposition oV our great 
loading principles, we betray no secrets.” “ Wis- 
dom that is hid and a treasure that is not seen, 
what profit is in them both ?” First Great Light. 

Inquirer. — You are right; the cube did “repre- 
sent Mercury.” According toPaiMainiVu,the cube 
was a symbol of Mercury, because, like the cube, 
he represented Truth . Apollo was sometimes wor- 
shiped under the symbol of a cubic stone ; and it 
is said, that when a fatal pestilence raged at Del- 
phi, the oracle was consulted as to the means 
proper to be adopted for the purpose of arresting 
its progress, and it commanded that the cube should 
be doubled . The priests interpreted this to refer 
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to the Altar, which was of a cubical form. They 
obeyed the injunction, increased the altitude of 
the altar to its prescribed dimensions, and the 
pestilence ceased. 

J. B. B. — If the “ traditions of Masonry can not 
be proved to your satisfaction,” why write us for 
proof of thorn. We may fail to give you satisfac- 
tory proof that such an individual as Gxorox 
Washington ever existed, were we to undertake 
the task. We recollect having seen a well-written 
pamphlet, several years ago, which was written 
logically to provo that no such man as Napoleon 
Bonaparte ever lived, and that no such battle as 
Waterloo was ever fought— and yet, most of the 
roaders of the pamphlet, if not all of them, did 
beliovo in the existence of Napoleon — and many 
of them believed, to their cost, in Waterloo. Some 
people believe a great deal too much ; others, a 
great deal too little: you seem to belong to the 
latter class of believers, or, more properly, unbe- 
lievers — a class which has had its foilowors ever 
sinco tho time of a respectable gentleman, named 
Thomas Didyraus. But masonic tradition says 
that so and so are so. Can J. B. B. “ satisfactorily 
prove’' that so and so art not so ? We are satis- 
fied to rest masonic tradition upon the same foun- 
dation that the distinguished Vincentius based 
his theological traditions : Quod semper, quod ubi- 
f uc, quod ab omnibus traditum est. 

A Grand Master.—” That beautiful definition 
of Freemasonry,” to which you refer, is by the 
unfortunate Dr. Dodd. He says : “ Freemasonry 
is a singularly amiablo institution, which annihi- 
lates all parties, conciliates all private opinions, 
and renders those who, by their Almighty Father, 
were made of one blood, to be also of one heart 
and one mind ; brethren bound, firmly bound to- 
gether by that indissoluble tie/— the love of their 
God and the love of their kind.” It is the beet 
definition of Freemason we recollect having seen. 
Bro. Dodd’s Oration, where the passago occurs, 
will be found in Smith’s Use and Abuse of Free- 
masonry, (U. M. L. Yol. 23,) p. 63. The second 
definition you quote, is from tho English Lectures, 
on the Entered Apprentice’s Degree, by Dr. Hom- 
ing. The passage, complete, is as follows: “ Ma- 
sonry, according to the general acceptation of the 
term, is founded upon the principles of Geometry, 
and directed to the convenience and enlighten- 
ment of the world. But, embracing a wider range, 
and having a more extensive object in view, viz., 
the cultivation and improvement of tho human 
mind, it assumes the fbrm of a noble science ; and 
availing itself of the terms used in geometrical 
calculations, it inculcates the principles of the 
purest morality, by lessons which are, for the most 
part, vailed in allegory and illustrated by sym- 
bols.” 

8. 0.— Thanks, Brother C., for the interest you 
take in the American Freemason, It is our highest 
ambition to make it worthy of the support of Amer- 
ican Freemasons. It is not, and Bhall not be, tho 
organ of any Grand Lodge — “no pent up Utica 
contracts its powers.” It has nothing to do with 
the splits or schisms of any party or parties, but 
aims at illustrating the pure principles of our 
Order — a faithful exponent of genuine Freema- 
sonry, as defined above by Dodd and Heming. 
Here, in the great metropolis of America, we have 
every facility we can require, to make it such a 
magazine as the American Freemason wants. Tho 


legends and traditions of our Order which ars 
proper to be written, will be faithfully expounded 
in its pages *, while the lessons that are vailed In 
allegory and illustrated by symbols , shall receive 
especial attention at our hands. As an instance 
of what we intend to do, and are doing in the pre- 
sent volume, we refer to the illustrations in this 
number, which cost us over $160. Every article, 
and every line in our pages, will be of permanent 
masonic value : as useful in the library of a bro- 
ther, ten or twenty years hence, as to-day ; and 
with a view to this permanent utility of the ma- 
gazine, wo have stereotyped it from the com- 
mencement, so os to be able to supply, at any time, 
either whole sets or single numbers from the first. 

>Ve have, during the past year, said very little 
about ourselves, preferring, as we did, to have our 
deeds, not mere words or promises, before our read- 
ers. The manner in which our endeavors to give 
satisfaction to our subscribers — to give them value 
received for their money — have succeeded, and the 
commendatory letters wo have received, are, to 
us, the most gratifying evidence that we have not 
labored in vain. Our arrangements for the cur- 
rent year are such, as to insure us the issue, if God 
loaves us health, of the best, as well as the largest 
monthly masonic magazine ever issued in America. 
We have secured the services of an experienced 
Brother, in England — who is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the theoretical and practical of tho insti- 
tution — a ripe masonic scholar and facile writer. 
He will devote his whole time to the preparation 
of articles for the American Freemason exclusively ; 
so that our American readers will be posted upon 
English masonry, if we may so call it — which dif- 
fers very widely from masonry here — not the mere 
statistics of lodges, but masonic matter of real per- 
manent value. Tbe first of his contributions— 
Architecture, Illustrated; 8t. Paul’s Cathedral; 
our London Lettor, Ac., appears In this number. 
“ Architecture Illustrated,” is divided so as to run 
through the whole year — one artido in each is- 
sue— and will form a most valuable feature in the 
Freemason. 

” J. F. W. — We having nothing to do with the 
Universal Masonic Library, all letters, orders, 
etc., in relation to it, should, be addressed to 
“ Bob. Morris, Esq., Louisville, Ky.” 

W. 8. — “The Morgan Declaration of Inde. 
pendence,” was adopted at “an adjourned meet- 
ing of tbe Convention of Seceding Masons,” held 
at Le Boy, N. Y., on the 4th of July, 1828 ; Solo- 
mon Southwick, President, and David Bernard, 
(author of Bernard’s Light on Masonry,) Secretary. 
It is a misshapen paraphrase of Jefferson's Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

Our Cotxrs, for the binding of Yols. 6 and 7, 
will be ready by the 15th of this month. They are 
of good “tar” binders’ board, covered with cloth, 
and embossed. The back will be fall -gilt, with 
the title, etc., in a chaste masonic design. The 
price will be 16 cents each, or 30 cents for tho two. 
Being merely covers of books, and not books, they 
can not be sent by mail. Wo will be happy to send 
them by express , to any subscribers where the 
number required will Justify them in going to that 
expense. Should a subscriber desire a single copy 
or pair, to be sent by mail, at letter postage, he will 
send us, in addition to the price above, 6 three-cent 
stamps, for two ; or 3 threo-cont stamps, for one— 
to cover the postage. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Miller’ 8 arrest — davids is also taken 

INTO CUSTODY — THE FJLENZY INCREASES. 

T HE 10th, 11th, and 12th of September, 
1826, are days long to be remem- 
bered, not only in central New York, but 
throughout the Union. In that short time 
there occurred scenes which will disgrace 
the actors engaged in them to the re- 
motest time; and which brought, not 


only on the Masonic Fraternity, but the 
community at large, disaster, division, 
strife, and the most violent feuds. It 
seemed that all the evil passions of man- 
kind were stirred to their utmost depths, 
and found vent only in malice and re- 
venge. From the scenes enacted during 
those three days there sprang up a party 
powerful and vengefitl, determined to be 
satisfied with nothing less than the utter 
extinction of Freemasonry. Their otyect 
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was an unrighteous one, as well as un- 
lawful, and the means used were in the 
highest degree reprehensible. What woes 
will not man visit on his fellow-man 
when the reason and judgment are made 
to subserve prejudice and hate. 

On Tuesday morning following the last 
attack on Miller’s office, he was Bitting in 
his office, engaged in conversation with 
another friend and Davids, his partner, 
with regard to the best course to pursue 
under existing circumstances, when his 
son, William, came hurriedly into the 
room, and handed his father a note. The 
father broke the seal and read it. Look- 
ing up astonished, he asked of the son 
where he had got the note. 

“ From the office, sir; and noticing that 
it was marked in haste, I lost no time in 
bringing it to you.” 

Miller’s agitation was evident, and the 
curiosity of his visitors was excited. 

“ May we ask what it is that disturbs 
you so, Colonel?” said Davids to him, as 
he sat irresolute, the note still open in 
his hand. 

“The rascals,” was the only reply, 
while the fire gathered and leaped from 
his eyes. 

“What are they going to do now?” 
asked William, understanding, from his 
father’s expression and manner, the note 
was something connected with the “pa- 
pers.” 

“ I ’ll die first,” said Miller, as if speak- 
ing to himself. “ It will be at the risk 
of their lives. William, go and get all 
the boys, with their guns and pistols, and 
weapons of all kinds, and guard this 
office, and shoot down the very first man 
that dares to venture on these premises. 
Quick, boy, quick, there is no time to lose.” 

He sprang from his seat, went to his 
desk, and took therefrom two pistols and 
a knife. Handing one to each of the men 
present, he said, 

“There, my friends, take these, and 
fight for your lives. The vile wretches 
are coming again to attack me. But 
they shall not have this manuscript until 
they have waded through my blood. 
Here, Morgan, take this, and acquit 
yourself like a man ; they would trespass 
on your rights as well as mine, the das- 
tardly villains; and you, Davids, take 
this and do your duty.” 


“ But what is it they are going to do, 
Colonel ?” repeated Davids. 

He handed him the note. “ There, read 
it aloud. See what they are going to do, 
to do” he repeated sneeringly. “ If they 
get the papers it will be when my heart 
has been drained of its last drop of 
blood.” 

Davids took it, open as it was, and 
read : 

“ Col. Miller : — Dear Sir — There will 
be an attempt made to-day on your office, 
for the purpose of getting the Morgan 
papers. Be on your guard! In haste, 
most truly. A Lover op Right.” 

“We are ready to defend your property 
with our lives, Colonel,” said Davids, as 
he returned him the note. “ You may 
count on us.” 

“ I will go to the masons, and see what 
all this means,” exclaimed the excited 
man, as he thrust the note into his vest 
pocket. “ You two stay here, I '11 be back 
soon,” and he rushed precipitately out of 
the room and down the steps. 

He consulted several of the most relia- 
ble citizens, masons and anti-masons, 
who conceiving it impossible that any 
company of men would be so rash as to 
undertake a thing so foolish in itself and 
so improbable ip its execution, advised 
him to pay no farther regard to it than 
to be on his guard. Acting on their ad- 
vice, he stationed men at different parts 
of the building, armed, so as to make a 
desperate dfefense in case an attack 
should be made. This was very early in 
the morning. The whole village was 
wild with excitement. Morgan had been 
arrested the preceding day, by Hayward 
and others, and borne away in the cus- 
tody of an officer, no one knew where. 
No intelligence had been received of his 
fate. Imagination had pictured a thou- 
sand horrid destinies that might await 
him ; and rumor had caught up many of 
these vague, wild fancies, and given cur- 
rency to them, until fear and alarm filled 
many a bosom, and was depicted on many 
a face. It seemed that all the powers of 
the pit were loosed for the destruction of 
mankind. Brother was arrayed against 
brother, and a man’s foes were they of 
his own household. 

As we have said, Miller took some pre- 
cautionary means for defense in the 
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event of an attack. Some of the most 
respectable citizens of the place, masons 
as well as others, offered their services 
in his behalf, declaring that they would 
defend the right against any unrighteous 
attempts of a rash and lawless mob. 

The morning wore on, and as there was 
no appearances of an attack, the frenzy 
subsided measurably. Suddenly there 
appeared a number of strangers in the 
town. It was evident, from their appear- 
ance, that they were bent on some des- 
perate purpose. They rode up to Ban- 
old’s tavern, dismounted and went in. 
Instantly the citizens rallied to arms. 
Miller’s office was well defended, and 
men everywhere were on the alert* ready 
at any moment for any demonstration of 
violence. The first effort on the part of 
the company of strange horsemen would 
have been met with the most determined 
resistance, and the Btreets of Batavia 
would have flowed with the blood of her 
citizens. Any show of violence, however, 
was prevented by the timely interference 
of masons and others, who advised the 
marauders to keep entirely quiet, depict- 
ing to them the direful consequences, on 
their part, of any breach of decorum. 

Either they were awed into quiet, or 
their better judgment was convinced of 
the folly of any rash step, for they re- 
mained peaceful and quiet, and the great 
dread and alarm which had sprung up 
on their sudden appearance gradually 
died away. 

One of their number, who, it was un- 
derstood in the village, was an officer, ac- 
companied by a single individual, was 
seen to leave the tavern and proceed to- 
ward Miller’s office. In a moment every 
one was on the alert. Men prepared them- 
selves to oppose any unlawful means. But 
observing that the party at the tavern re- 
mained entirely quiet, and not wishing in 
any way to cause an encounter which was 
so much to be dreaded, they determined 
to let justice and law have their way. 

The two men reached Miller’s office, 
which “ was fortified by two swivels, fif- 
teen or twenty guns, and five or six 
pistols, all of which were loaded.” Mil- 
ler, his two sons, and Davids, were in the 
building to defend it. The officer and 
his assistant marched boldly forward in 
the discharge of tjieir duty. They, too, 


were armed. They ascended the steps, 
burst open the door, and, in a moment, 
each man had captured his prisoner. 

“ A pistol ! a pistol 1” called out Davids, 
as he felt the iron grasp of the man on 
his shoulders. But the young Millers 
deeming prudence the better part of val- 
or, gave him no aid. 

“We arrest you by tho laws of the land, 
and under the authority of its officers, so 
you had better submit gently, or you will 
bring trouble on yourselves.” 

“And who are you, sir?” said Miller 
in a tone of indignation, as he looked up 
into the face of his opponent. 

“I am the constable of the town of 
Stafford, sir,” replied his adversary, with 
equal determination, “ acting under the 
authority of the law, and I arrest you 
and Mr. Davids, your partner, on this 
warrant which has been duly executed.” 

Miller and Davids saw that resistance 
was useless, and they surrendered them- 
selves quietly into the hands of French 
and his assistant, Wilcox. 

“ And who has got out this warrant 
against me and Mr. Davids?” asked Mr. 
Miller, contemptuously. 

“ Daniel Johns, sir.” 

“And for what purpose?” 

“For the collection of monies which 
he says you have unjustly obtained from 
him.” 

French and his assistant, accompanied 
by the two prisoners, descended the stair- 
way, passed through the alley, and then 
proceeded through an armed crowd of Mil- 
ler’s friends, who dared not interfere in 
defiance of the law, to Danold’s tavern, 
where they joined the fifty men who there 
awaited them. Everything was as peace- 
ful and quiet as the circumstances would 
permit. No evidence of any thing like 
brutal force was anywhere apparent. In 
fear and astonishment the citizens beheld 
the proceedings, wondering what would 
come next. 

Davids was a prisoner upon the limits ; 
ho was, therefore, discharged from cus- 
tody. 

“ Let me have counsel,” demanded Mil- 
ler of those who stood around him. “ I 
will not be dragged about at the mercy 
of a parcel of demons, without some 
means of defense. Let me have counsel.” 

This request was granted. Davids was 
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despatched to bring Miller’s attorney. 
Meanwhile Miller rayed like some one 
mad, threatening vengeance on all who 
should dare to invade his rights as a 
freeman, and a citizen of a free country. 
But it was of no avail. The hand of 
the law had seized him, and he had to 
submit. m 

The attorney came. His advice was 
to meet the requirements of the war- 
rant, and proceed with the constable 
to Stafford. Bark and vengeful fury 
rested on the brow of Miller when he 
was foroed to obey the summons. He 
sat silent and morose in one of the 
small rooms above the bar. Ever and 
anon the sounds of laughter and merri- 
ment from the company below reached 
his ears, when the gloom gathered more 
deeply over his face, and he muttered 
words of dark revenge. His sons came 
to see him, to whom he delivered the 
charge to preserve the papers at the risk 
of their lives. 

Meanwhile, preparation for his convey- 
ance to Stafford was going on under the 
supervision of Jesse French. There 
were only a few of the company who 
took any part in the arrangements, and 
these did so at the request of French, 
who felt it was his duty to keep a strict 
eye on the prisoner, lest at any time his 
friends might interpose for hiB liberation. 

Finally all things were ready. Miller 
and a few others, with the constable 
to preside, entered the wagon, and fol- 
lowed by Miller's friends, in connection 
with the company who had escorted 
French from Stafford, took up the line of 
march for that village. It was an im- 
posing cavalcade, and struck surprise 
and terror into the bosoms of all who 
beheld it As they moved on with laugh, 
and shout, and merriment, they attracted 
the attention of all, and many young 
men, guided more by curiosity than judg- 
ment, joined the train. 

On they moved, with jest, and song, and 
shout Wise and prudent men deplored 
the matter, but were wholly incapable to 
terminate it 

Miller sat dull and silent throughout 
the ride. He felt his dignity insulted, 
and he could make no redress. The 
more he thought on the affair the more 
(j^agperatc he tecame, until at last ho 


burst forth in a volley of invective 
against Johns, the constable, and the ma- 
sons in general. Some of the most reck- 
less of the number proposed to make 
away with him, declaring they would not 
submit to any abuse from suoh a man — 
one who had sold eveiything for gain. 

“ Beware, sir,’ 1 said a voice from those 
following immediately in the rear of the 
carriage, “beware, you coward, how you 
speak of those whom you wish to betray.” 

Miller cast upon the speaker a look of 
dark defiance, but did not reply. He 
was convinced the odds were against 
him, and he was not willing to risk his 
life. 

A young man from the direction of 
Stafford galloped toward them in hot 
haste. On reaching the 6ide of the 
wagon he paused and beckoned to the 
constable. French leaned forward his 
head to hear him. 

“Very well,” said he, as he resumed 
his seat beside the prisoner. The young 
man then turned and galloped back to- 
ward the village. 

Ominous shakes of the head and mean- 
ing glances were exchanged among Mil- 
ler’s friends. Many were the conjectures 
as to the young man’s business with the 
constable. But no definite conclusion 
could be reached. 

Many, not able to keep their curiosity 
within limit, hallooed out to French to 
know what was the matter, but the offi- 
cer was too circumspect to reply. 

A little while and they reached Staf- 
ford. As the procession wended its way 
through the village, men, women and 
children rushed from the houses to gaze 
upon the mounted body. 

On, on, they went, with their laughs, 
and taunts, and jeers, until they reached 
the lodge. There the wagon halted, at 
the command of the constable. The doors 
were all open. Conducted by French and 
a few others, Miller was inducted to the 
lodge room. 

“ And for wishing to expose all this 
foolery and deception that men may not 
be led astray, I am robbed of my liberty 
and made to submit to the buffetings 
and threats of an infuriated mob,” he 
said, scornfully, to himself as taking 
the seat appointed him, he looked roun4 
on the room. 
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“Hold your peace,” said one, who had 
followed him up the steps. “ You are a 
disgrace to humanity, and deserve to be 
hanged. You set aside all motives of 
honor and justice to make for yourself a 
few dollars. Tell me abotit your anxiety 
to keep men from going astray. What 
do you care about men going astray 
when you will sacrifice honor, principle, 
and risk your life for money? ‘Men 
going astray, indeed.’ Wonderful re- 
former I” 

Many lingered round the door and 
made ineffectual attempts to force an en- 
trance into the room where Miller was 
confined. Others scattered through the 
village, gathering around them crowds 
wherever they went, eager to hear the 
whole matter. 

A guard had been placed around 
the doors to prevent any disorder. — 
Threats, and taunts, and imprecations, 
were constantly uttered by the groups 
who assembled round the building, and 
were borne upward to Miller’s ears. His 
position was a very uncomfortable one. 
He fiU it But determined to act the 
part of hero, he assumed as brave a 
countenance as possible, and looked out 
of the open windows on the orowds hur- 
rying to and fro, with apparent tang 
froid , . 

“Where is CoL Miller?” demanded the 
leader of a company of horsemen who 
dashed into the village. 

The speaker was a tall, handsome 
man, with noble mien and an eye of fire. 

“Where is Cot Miller?” repeated he, 
in a more authoritative tone, of tho crowd 
gathered around the lodge-room, while 
he rose in his stirrups with excitement. 

“In the room above,” replied a half 
doien voices simultaneously. 

“ I must see him.” He spoke impera- 
tively, and many an eye lowered before 
his severe look. 

“ You can’t do that,” spoke out a voice 
from the midst of a group at the north- 
west corner of the building. “ You can’t 
do that, I tell you. They ’ve got him in 
safe keeping. You can’t ride over French 
in that way, so you had just as well go 
back home.” 

“French, did you say? Where is he? 
Let me see him,” asked the rider, impa- 
tiently. 


The same voice answered: — “He is 
taking v care of David Miller.” 

“ Let me see him.” 

A man who had listened to the conver- 
sation ran up stairs, and, passing through 
the ante-room, knocked at the door of 
the lodge-room. In a few seconds French 
appeared in the yard in front of the 
lodge. 

The stranger made known his desire. 
French hesitated a moment. French dis- 
appeared without replying. The stran- 
ger’s brow grew clouded. Turning to 
those who accompanied him, he spoke 
for a moment, in a low tone, and then 
looked round on the multitude. It was 
of no avail. The odds were decidedly 
against them. 

After a short lapse of time, French re- 
appeared, and very civilly invited the 
horsemen to dismount, which they did 
immediately. He then beokoned to them 
to follow him. They passed through the 
little yard in front of the house and disap- 
peared through the door. Many made at- 
tempts to follow them in, but were pre- 
vented by those whose business it seemed 
to preserve order. 

Miller’s counsel and friends finding 
him absolutely a prisoner, protested 
against such a proceeding, and demand- 
ed that he should be brought forth from 
confinement. But those who had power 
over him refused to accede to any such 
proposaL 

After much altercation and disputa- 
tion it was decided that they should pro- 
ceed immediately to Le Roy, a village still 
four miles further east, where the justice 
resided who had issued the warrant in 
favor of Johns, against Miller and Da- 
vids. 

The prisoner was conducted down 
stairs by his keeper and friends, and 
placed in (he wagon. The forces rallied 
from every part of the village. The 
number was greatly augmented by the 
citizens of Stafford, all anxious to wit- 
ness the termination of an affair which, 
from the excited state of their feelings, 
and the novelty of the circumstances, 
they deemed of the greatest importance. 

Similar scenes were enacted on the ar- 
rival of the cavalcade in Le Roy, that 
had been witnessed upon their entrance 
into Stafford. 
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As there had been no preparation 
made for the accommodation of the pris- 
oner, it was proposed to him to go to 
Hull’s tavern. 

“I do not wish to go to the tavern, 
gentlemen. Take me to the magistrate’s. 
Let me have Justice.’’ 

His friends joined their solicitations 
to his, and the request was granted. 
He was carried to the magistrate’s amid 
the curses and threats of those who op- 
posed his going merely because they 
could not bear to see him gratified. He 
was then placed in the care of Russell 
Wilcox and James Hurlburt, while 
French hastened out to find Johns. The 
crowd without was in a state of the 
greatest excitement. Yells and curses 
rent the air. Vengeance was called 
down in tones of burning indignation on 
the head of him who had dared to act 
the part of traitor. Traitor, villain, 
wretch, were some of the milder epithets 
bestowed on him who sat, in gloomy si- 
lence, a prisoner of the law, and exposed 
at any timo to the fury of the mob with- 
out. 

French returned. Johns could not be 
found. He departed a second time in 
search of him. 

“ Bring Col. Miller to trial,” demanded 
Holden, one of his friends, who had fol- 
lowed him from Batavia. 

“ Bring him to trial,” echoed another. 
“ Let him have justice.” 

“ Yes, bring him to trial,” cried out 
one of the bystanders. “ Let him have 
justice, the wretch. If he gets justice, 
the gallows will get him. 

“ Proceed,” demanded Miller’s counsel 
of the justice. “ Try the case and de- 
cide it. Why do you keep Col. Miller 
waiting?” 

“ The plaintiff has not yet appeared,” 
replied the justice. 

“Well, ,thcn, we shall wait no longer. 
Wo have been here already half an 
hour and we will not wait for the 
plaintiff. Col. Miller must be discharg- 
ed. Why do you keep him here?” 

“ Ho must stay till the plaintiff comes. 
The case must be tried to-day,” answered 
some of the party standing at the door 
of the room. 


They waited a few minutes longer, when 
the justice declared Miller at liberty. 
His friends made a movement to leave 
the room with him. 

“No, no, he shall not go. He must 
be tried. The wretch can not go. Keep 
him, keep him,” cried out a half dozen 
voices. 

The justice formally discharged him, 
and he and his friends left the door. 
Just as they had reached the street 
French returned, bringing Johns with 
him. 

“Bring him back, bring him back,” 
shouted a myriad of voices. “There is 
the plaintiff. Bring back the wretch to 
justice.” 

“ He is my prisoner,” Baid French, 
walking up to the side of Miller. 

His friends gathered round him. “He 
has been discharged. You shall not in- 
terfere.” 

“Here is the warrant for his arrest,” 
said French, drawing it from his pocket 
and proceeding to read it to him. 

“ You can not take him upon that,” 
answered one of his friends, Holden, 
the constable from Batavia. “You can 
not take a man on an old warrant, who 
has been discharged. He is a prisoner 
in my custody.” 

“And who are you, sir, to speak with 
authority?” demanded Johns, provoked 
that his prey had escaped him. 

“I am the constable of Batavia,” he 
replied, “and no man dares to interfere 
with my authority. Come Colonel,” said 
he to Miller, “ your presence is wanted 
in Batavia. It is late, friends, let’s be 
going.” 

French and Johns saw it was unneces- 
sary to interpose farther. The crowd 
manifested no disposition to interfere 
with the proceedings. Miller and his 
friends moved from their midst, and, in a 
few minutes more they were on their 
way back to Batavia. 

From this timo forth there was no fur- 
ther attempt made to rescue the papers. 
Other scenes more exciting claimed the 
attention of the community at large. 
Morgan’s papers were forgotten in the 
search after Morgan. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Morgan in prison — private consulta- 
tion — HE IS DISCHARGED — FORCED INTO 

A CARRIAGE. 

Morgan, as we have said, was borne 
to jail, accompanied by Conard, Seymour, 
Roberts, Scofield and others, and followed 
by the execrations and abuse of those 
who had collected in and around the jus- 
tice’s room to hear his trial. He looked 
like a condemned criminal as he walked 
between the two men who guarded him 
to jail. His countenance hod lost all 
that “dare-devil" expression which had 
characterized him before sentence of 
imprisonment was pronounced upon him. 
The strong man was overcome. His 
limbs trembled as he walked along. 
Conscience was stirred, and now he felt 
the judgment so long delayed was about 
to be executed. His head was hung. He 
dared not look honest men in the face. 
It was a pitiable sight to see him as he 
passed along through the Btreet leading 
to the jail — the butt of ridicule and of 
jest, and the hated object of the gaze 
of men, women and children. The hoot- 
ings of the mob that continuously rung in 
his ear, only served to deepen the expres- 
sion of sullen cowardice which marked 
his face. Men looked upon him with feel- 
ings of disgust, and women regarded him 
with emotions of compassion. They 
thought of his poor wife and children, 
and pitied them. Children wondered, as 
they saw him pass along between strong 
men, and various were the questions they 
asked about his going to jail. 

The culprit was alone in his cell. The 
confined limits, together with the grated 
windows and gloom within, made a horrid 
impression on his mind, and now, unin- 
fluenced by all extraneous circumstances, 
he could commune with his own heart. 
Conscience, aroused from her deep leth- 
argy, rose to assert her power, and the 
prisoner trembled in every limb, and his 
heart grew faint, as, clad in authority, she 
stood before him and pointed with her 
finger of unerring judgment to his great 
sin. lie saw now the folly, the utter fol- 
ly of the course ho had pursued. But it 
was too late. The post could not be ob- 
literated. There it stood in all its hid- 
eous deformity, and with threatening brow 


presented the turpitude of his crime to 
his affrighted gaze, and spread out before 
his shrinking eye the disastrous conse- 
quences of his past acts. Conscience 
lashed him with unmitigated fury, and 
the past poured notes of thundering retri- 
bution in his ear. His soul froze with 
terror. Never before had he stopped to 
think. He had suffered himself to be led 
on by the deceitfbl persuasions of the 
tempter, until now he found himself on 
the brink of destruction, beyond the reach 
of aid. The chasm yawned beneath him, 
the ground was fast giving way under his 
feet Where now was ho who had lured 
him on to his destruction ? Where now 
were those who had held out to him prom- 
ises of wealth and honor ? He was alone 
with his God, whom he had insulted, and 
his conscience, which he had so long kept 
in subjection, and both cried out for jus- 
tice on his guilty head. 

He now felt that the “ way of the trans- 
gressor was hard.” He reproached him- 
self bitterly for suffering himself to be 
duped by one who had made a tool of him 
for his own benefit He thought of the 
disgrace he had brought upon his wife, 
and the infamy he had entailed upon his 
children. Ho frowned and* maddened 
under these goading reflections, but he did 
not repent 

He looked round upon his forlorn situa- 
tion, and a chill dread seized his soul. 
He endeavored to hope for the fhture, as 
he shrunk tremblingly from the past 
But whenever he turned his eyes toward 
the future, he saw it all written over with 
the penalties of his great transgression. 
“ The wages of sin is death,” rung in his 
terrified ears. 

He sat, his bosom rent with terrible 
emotions, while his physical frame was 
almost bereft of the power of motion. 
His hands rested on his knees, his head 
hung on his bosom, while his face wore 
that pinched cadaverous look of one who 
had suffered long and acutely. 

How drearily wore the hours away. 
The prisoner was startled from his pain- 
ful revery by the tramp of the jailer's 
feet along the passway. He had come 
to bring him his allowance of food. 
With sullen look and trembling hand 
he received the plate. He was left 
alone to partake of it. He tasted it and 
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poshed it from him. It was loathsome to 
his palate. 

After a time the jailer returned. He 
saw the untouched food and the dark, mo- 
rose countenance of his prisoner. He 
made no remark to him as he took up the 
plate and turned to leave the room. He 
was about to close the door, when Morgan 
sprang from his seat and exclaimed : 

“Sir, will you — ” he checked himself 
and was silent. 

“What is it?” asked the jailer, as he 
turned to look upon him. 

“ Nothing,” answered the culprit, as he 
reseated himself, and lapsed again into 
his sullenness. 

The jailer waited a moment, expecting 
he would finish his sentence, but he did 
not again raise his head, and he passed 
out 

Morgan was about to propose to him to 
release him, with the promise that he 
would pay the debt to Ackley as soon as 
he could return to Batavia. But the 
tempter whispered, “he will not, you 
need not ask him; ” and he sunk into a 
stupid silence, determining to let things 
take their own course. 

What small things oftentimes decide 
our destiny for weal or woe. What 
straws are levers in the building up 
or the pulling down of fortune. A 
thought, a desire, a resolution — and we 
are saved or lost Had Morgan carried 
out his idea, and interested the jailer in 
his behalf, he might have reached his 
home in -safety. He might have been 
placed beyond the interference of his ene- 
mies. But the thought came, “I won’t 
ask him, but await the end of this mat- 
ter.” A few hours more, and he was 
forever beyond the reach of home and 
friends. 

THE PRIVATE CONSULTATION. 

In a small back room of Kingsley’s tav- 
ern, about a half dozen men Bat engaged 
in low, earnest conversation. A beholder 
could have known, at a glance, that the 
subject under discussion was one of vital 
importance. They were gathered togeth- 
er into a compact group, and their faces 
wore the impress of engaged and moment- 
ous thought 

“But how can we accomplish it?” 
asked the chief speaker with that anxiety 


of expression which denotes perplexity in 
the accomplishment of a much wished-for 
undertaking. 

“ I will pay Ackley the debt,” replied 
one of the party, who wore a dark sur- 
tout coat and a black hat, and whom we 
shall call Foster. “ Morgan can then be 
released from jail, and — and — ” 

“And what, Foster?” asked another 
of the party, clad in a suit of dark grey 
casaimere. The man spoke eagerly. This 
was the difficulty. He bent forward and 
rested his elbows on his knees, and looked 
inquiringly into the face of Foster. 

“ I can’t go any further, Nick,” replied 
Foster, as he straightened himself up, and 
looked round on those present. “Can’t 
some of you suggest some plan ? ” 

They all hung their heads for a few 
moments in silence. This was a point 
which they could not master. Each knew 
what the whole party desired, but no one 
was brave enough to present the scheme 
which rose up in his own mind. 

After a few moment’s pause, the first 
and chief speaker rose, and deliberately 
made the following remarks : 

“ Brethren I we are met together to de- 
vise some means to rid society of a pest, 
and our Most Ancient Order of a great 
annoyance. We have borne with him 
long enough, and we all feel we can bear 
no longer. We can put him beyond the 
reach of troubling us any more, and, at 
the same time, do him no injustice. I 
propose that we send him out of our State, 
if it is necessary, to some foreign country. 
It will be a good thing for his wife and 
children ; for he is a poor, drunken crea- 
ture, who will bring disgrace on all asso- 
ciated with him; society will be bene- 
fited, and it may be the means of making 
a better man of Morgan. I feel that the 
circumstances of this case demand that- 
he should be put beyond the power to 
trouble the masons any further, and I 
propose that he be sent away as soon os 
he is let out of jail.” 

“ And where shall he be sent to? That’s 
the question. Yours is a first-rate plan; 
but where shall we send him after we get 
him out of jail?” 

All eyes were directed to the speaker. 

“ I know of no better place than 
Canada, by way of Niagara river. It 
is the shortest and least public route of 
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all others. This, brethren, is my plan, 
and I will pledge myself, if you will aid 
me, to hare it carried out in the shortest 
time possible. What do you think of it, 
brethren ?” 

“Excellent! most excellent ! Just the 
thing! We will aid you!” they all ex- 
claimed, instantly. 

44 All the aid I need,” resumed the 
speaker, “is money, to hire some convey- 
ance, and to pay the expenses of the way. 
I know many men there who will see that 
my orders are executed.” 

Each man contributed what he had. 
The sums were added. “ Not half enough 
to meet the case,” said the accountant; 
“ only seven dollars and fifty cents.” 

“ I will pledge myself for the money,” 
said the man in the dark surtout coat 
and black hat. “It shall be ready at 
the appointed hour. Where shall I meet 
you, Brother L.?” he asked of the chief 
speaker. 

“In this room, at four o’clock this 
evening.” 

“ But what will become of Morgan when 
he gets to Niagara?” asked Nick, anxious 
to understand the whole affair. 

“ There will be persons in waiting for 
him, who will put him out of the power 
of doing harm, and out of harm’s way. 
All we want is to prevent Morgan’s book 
from coming out. It will be nothing but 
a parcel of falsehoods, which will lead 
men astray, and prejudice them against 
our Most Ancient and Honorable Order.” 

“ And can this be prevented by put- 
ting Morgan out of the State?” inquired 
Nick, desirous to know all about it “ I 
thought Morgan’s work was almost done 
—just ready to come out That’s what 
I understood when I was in Batavia.” 

“It is not all ready,” replied the chief 
speaker. “ Morgan has some of it to write 
yet; but he must not be permitted to finish 
it in this country.” 

“Never! never!” responded the com- 
pany. 

“ He is a base, bad man, and must not 
be suffered to do evil. It is our duty to 
see to him,” said the chief speaker. 
“What say you, brethren?” 

“We agree, we agree with you,” was 
the emphatic answer. 

The company pledged themselves to 
eternal secrecy, and departed. It was 


understood that each one of the number 
should make such efforts as was compati- 
ble with the oath just taken, to aid in 
the undertaking; and assemble in that 
room at four o’clock in the evening, to see 
what could be done. 

This party was composed of rash, in- 
considerate masons, who were acting on 
their own responsibility, and against the 
expressed wish of those masons who saw 
and understood the impolicy as well as 
the wrong of such a proceeding. They 
had been warned against the disastrous 
results of such a course; had been im- 
portuned, by the few to whom a similar 
plan of abduction had been mentioned, 
to leave Morgan alone, and let his book 
be published. But they were as reckless 
of consequences os they were blind to 
common sense. The sad fate of most of 
them taught them reason, we may hope, 
but it came too late. The deed had been 
done, and imprisonment and disgrace 
could not wipe it out. Impiously they 
put forth a hand to steady the ark, and 
their rash act brought its own punish- 
ment. 

CHAPTER XXYH. 

THE CHIEF SPEAKEE, LAWSON, AND FOSTEE 
VISIT THE JAIL. 

Foue o’clock came; agreeable to ap- 
pointment, the party met in the small 
back-room of Kingsley’s Tavern, to re- 
peat the result of their efforts. All things 
thus far were favorable. From the time 
they had separated in the morning, each 
man had been busily engaged in forward- 
ing their scheme. The sum received was 
deemed sufficient to carry out their pro- 
ject 

The report of Lawson was, “All things 
ready.” 

It was decided that Lawson and Foster 
should go to the jail and release Mor- 
gan, while other members of the party 
should make themselves busy, at differ- 
ent points, and in whatever way they 
might think advisable, in diverting the 
minds of the people so that they should 
not mistrust what was going on. Each 
man had his work assigned him, and 
each swore to perform it to the utmost of 
his ability. It was a time of intense ex- 
citement with those who, by solemn oath, 
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had bound themselves to the desperate 
work. 

Lawson and Foster set out in the di- 
rection of the jail. The others of the 
party distributed themselves between the 
points to be guarded. 

Mrs. Hall, the jailer’s wife, was sitting 
in her little front room when the two 
men rapped at the door. They entered 
and were seated. 

“We have come to release Mr. Morgan 
from jail, ma’am,” spoke Lawson, breaking 
the silence. “We want to pay his debt 
— it is but a small sum — and put the 
poor fellow at liberty.” 

“My husband is not at home and I 
can’t do it. I do n’t have any thing to 
do with these things. Mr. Hall always 
looks after the prisoners, sir, and he is 
not in,” replied the woman, in an agita- 
ted voice. 

“ Have you the key, ma’am?” 

“Yes, I always keep the key when 
Mr. Hall goes out, but I do not unlock the 
jail.” 

“ It will do no harm to release Morgan. 
He was put in jail for a little debt he 
owed Aaron Ackley, the tavern keeper, 
and—” 

“ Oh yes,” interrupted the woman, “I 
know he was put in jail for a very little 
debt, but I can not let him out. It is 
against the law.” 

“We will pay the debt, ma’am, and then 
the matter will all be made straight. It 
is a pity to keep him from his family for 
the small sum. Here, give me the key, 
and I will unlock the door.” 

“Oh no, sir, I can’t do it. The debt 
has not been paid. I can’t do it; Mr. 
Hall is away,” and the poor woman 
looked dreadfully terrified at the thought 
of being overcome and made to do wrong. 

“ The debt has been paid,” said Lawson. 
“Mr. Foster, here,” pointing to the man 
in the dark surtout coat and black hat, 
has paid Ackley what Morgan owed him. 
Come, now, give me the key and let me 
set the poor fellow at liberty.” 

You must wait till Mr. Hall comes 
home. He will be back to-night. In- 
deed, sir, I can not let you have the 
key.” 

“Poor fellow,” said Lawson, as if his 
heart was broken with compassion for 
Morgan. “ Poor fellow,” he repeated, 


“to be kept away from his wife and chil- 
dren — it is very hard.” 

Foster sat silent, with his head hung, 
and his hat drawn down over his face. 

The woman’s heart was touched at the 
thought of Morgan’s poor, forsaken wife, 
and destitute children. 

“ Come again, sir, when Mr. Hall gets 
home— he will let the man out, I have no 
doubt, now the debt is paid.” 

“When do you say Mr. Hall will be 
at home ?" 

“To-night, sir.” 

The two men left. The jailer’s wife 
folt muoh relieved as she saw them de- 
part, 

“ How will you manage the woman ?” 
asked Foster of Lawson, as they walked 
away. “ It will not do to wait until Hall 
comes home We must have him out be- 
fore that, or the whole thing will be a 
failure.” 

Lawson hung his head, in deep thought. 
After a few minutes he looked up into 
the face of his companion, saying: 

“We must manage the woman. The 
thing must be over before Hall gets back. 
I will get Nick, and some others, with 
whom Mrs. Hall is acquainted, to inter- 
fere. I think she can be coaxed. Didn’t 
you see how my last words reached her 
heart?” 

“ You had better go by yourself, next 
time.” 

“ Yes, and I ’ll tell her that Nick, and 
two or three others, with some of the of- 
ficers, say that it will be right to let him 
out, and I think she ’ll do it.” 

“ And what shall I do, Lawson ?” 

“You have the carriage ready. Be 
where you can hear me, and if I succeed 
I’ll whistle. As soon as I do this, you 
must come near enough to the jail to help 
me, in case Morgan resists.” 

“Very well.” 

The two men parted; Lawson to get 
the representations of Nick Chesbro and 
others, Foster to have the carriage ready. 

Lawson saw his men, and got their au- 
thority for the release of Morgan. As 
he was returning to the jail he crossed 
Foster, who assured him all was ready. 

“ It is all right,” said Lawson to Mrs. 
Hall, as he stood in the front door. “Just 
as I told you. Poor Morgan can be set 
at liberty and sent home to his wife and 
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children, and it will be all exactly right. 
The debt has been paid, and he ought to 
be free.” 

“ Did they say so, Mr. Lawson ?” 

“ 0, yes, they all said it would be a 
shame to keep the poor man away from 
his family any longer. Ackley is satis- 
fied. I’ll go your security that it will 
all be right. Come open the door and 
let the man go free.” 

“ If Mr. Hall was at home,” said the 
woman hesitatingly, “I wouldn’t mind 
it ; but I never trouble about the prison- 
ers. Can't you wait until he comes, 
sir ?’* 

“ 0, there is no need of that ; Morgan 
ought to be at liberty. The stage leaves 
for Batavia in a little while, and he 
ought to go home to-night.” 

11 Well, I'll let him out, and I hope no 
harm will come out of it,” replied the 
woman, as she moved toward the press 
to take out the prison keys. 

“ Of course, there won't, Mrs. nail ; you 
will do a good deed,” said Lawson, as 
he moved toward the jail. 

The woman followed, candle in hand. 

Suddenly he turned and stepped to the 
front door, and whistled. The woman 
heard him, and suspecting foul play, she 
followed him to the door and looked out. 
She saw, by the light of the candle in her 
hand, a man approaching the jail. Law- 
son turned and walked rapidly toward 
the jail. She followed him and opened 
the door. He entered: Morgan was sit- 
ting on his low bed, with his head hung 
down and weary. The same expression 
of sullen gloom, which had marked his 
face, when the jailer carried him his 
dinner. 

“ Come, Mr. Morgan,” said Lawson to 
him, “you are at liberty. Your debt has 
been paid, and you are now free to go 
home. Come sir,” added he impatiently, 
seeing Morgan slow to move. “ The stage 
will be off in a few minutes. Your pas- 
sage is paid; make haste, or you’ll be 
too late.” 

Morgan rose and followed him. They 
passed the jail door. 

“This way, Mr. Morgan,” said Law- 
son, moving toward the east. Morgan 
obeyed. They had proceeded but a few 
steps, when they were joined by another 
man. 


“ This is not the way to Kingsley’s 
tavern,” said Morgan; “I want to go 
there to get my clothes, before I take the 
stage.” . 

Lawson and Foster seized him by each 
arm and hurried him along. A few mo- 
ments more, and he was seated in a car- 
riage which was being driven at rapid 
speed from the village. 

Thus far, the plan had succeeded. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

TRIP TO OLD FORT NIAGARA — LAST SCENE. 

Morgan, at the outset, offered resist- 
ance, but he soon found it was useless. 
The men in tho carriage with him Rad 
him completely in their power. The night 
was cold and chilly. To keep Morgan 
warm and quiet, spirits were offered him 
to drink. His natural appetite for liquor, 
added to his depression of spirits, made 
him partake of it freely, and in a few 
hours, from his frequent draughts, he 
was incapable of giving any trouble. 

On, on they hastened, through the most 
unfrequented roads, until the morning 
dawned. They then stopped to take some 
refreshment, and again to change the 
horses. They found masons at all the 
stopping points, who assisted them on 
their way. There can always be found 
men who will aid any undertaking, how- 
ever censurable or sinful. 

The evening of the 13th of September 
drew on. They had been traveling at 
the utmost speed throughout the day. 
The carriage, with its prisoner and his 
guards, were approaching the “Old Fort.” 
Morgan was recovering from the stupor 
of intoxication. 

“ Where am I ?” ho asked, looking up 
into the faces of his guards, with an ex- 
pression of wild terror. 

“ Just where you ought to be, Morgan. 
We are trying to keep you from disgrac- 
ing yourself and your family,” answered 
one of the men, a thick, low-built man, 
with peering eyes, and a dark expres- 
sion. 

“ Shall I never get back to Batavia?" 
asked Morgan, piteously, of his jailers. 

“ Yes, when you learn to behave your- 
self like a decent man,” replied one of 
the party. 
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“There, Morgan, take something, it 
will do yon good," and the man with gray 
eyes and dark expression offered him the 
bottle, which they ever kept ready, as 
the surest means of silencing the pris- 
oner. 

“No, I don’t want any more whisky. 
It has been my ruin!" said Morgan, mo- 
tioning the bottle away from him. 

“ You had better take some ; we hare 
got a long way to travel, and the night 
is cold." 

“ Take a drink, Morgan, it will do you 
good; keep up your spirits." 

The prisoner took the bottle, and sigh- 
ing, drank ; he then threw himself back 
in the carriage, and remained without 
speaking. 

The night came down. On, on, they 
went toward their destination. Cold and 
chilling, the stars looked down. Cold 
and piercing, the damp air from the 
lakes came into the carriage, and pene- 
trated the thick coats of the men. All 
was still, hushed to deepest quiet, save 
the tramp of the horses’ feet and the 
rolling of the carriage wheels, as they 
drove onward. Nature gave no alarm 
at the dreadful deed man was committing. 

They reached the Old Fort Driving 
to the house of Giddins, they called him 
out, and made known their design to 
him, asking his assistanoe in rowing 
them across to Canada. 

His consent was granted. Dressing 
himself hastily, he assisted them in 
placing the prisoner in the boat. The 
river was crossed, and the party waited 
in suspense for the appearance of the 
Canada Masons ; but none making their 
appearance, they were compelled to row 
back. Morgan was taken by them and 
placed in the magazine, to await further 
decision. 

And here, all certainty with regard 
to the fate of William Morgan, ends. 
His abduction created a sensation which 
spread itself in waves of fearful vio- 
lence, not only over New York, but the 
whole Union, as to his true fate. “ Cloud 
and darkness cover it." Will the vail 
ever be removed? Who can answer. 
His life must have come to some end. 
Will the manner of his end ever be 
known? 

He must have been murdered at the fort, 


or drowned in the river, or, what s e ems 
to me more probable, conveyed either 
into Canada, or put on board a British 
vessel, and carried to some foreign port 
That a few zealous masons, who be- 
came reckless through excitement, were 
the means of having him taken from the 
jail in Canandaigua, and thence to Old 
Fort Niagara, can not be denied. But 
the Fraternity should not be held ac- 
countable for the rash deed of a few 
of its members. That Morgan met with 
some sad fate can not be doubted.* That 
he wos a disgrace to society, is as 
self-evident, as that he was shamefully 
treated. 

“ He had sown to the wind; he reaped 
the whirlwind." “ The way of the trans- 
gressor is hard." 

FEMALE CONFIDENCE IN MASONRY. 

COMPOSED BT ▲ YOUNG GIRL. 

W e know there is a mystic tie, 

That binds this brotherhood ; 

And need not question if that bond ; 

Be founded deep in good. 

For by their works we judge of them; — 
And well the maiden cried — 

01 Lord, hadst thou been here, alas/ 

My brother had not died. 

With willing hands we 11 strew the palms, 
Along their pathway here ; 

And ever deem ourselves secure, 

With brother Masons near. 

A Naive Reason. — “Hast thou not 
observed, Doris, that thy future husband 
has lame feet?” — “ Yes, papa, I have ob- 
served it; but then he speaks so kindly 
and piously, that I seldom pay attention 
to his feet” — “ Well, Doris, but young wo- 
men generally look at a man’s figure.” — 
“I, too, papa; but Wilhelm pleases me 
just as he is. If he had straight feet, 
he would not be Wilhelm Stelling, and 
how oould I love him then?" 

* I am aware that Avery Allen says, that Mor- 
gan was murdered by Howard, a foreigner; but 
he does not prove it. What became of Morgan is 
not known to the world. Very few masons know, 
perhaps none now. They unite with their oppoeers 
in denouncing the course of theee zealots who 
rushed madly into the matter, thereby bringing 
disgrace and odium upon the whole Fraternity. 
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“Bui u BOOB u th« Chief b«held it, he tamed beck with an air of cnriority, and laid hie hand upon It.** 


A TALE OF INDIAN TIMES. 


BT ROB. MORRIS, Q. M. 07 KY. 

IN TWO PARTS. 


PART TWO. 

THE TIGHT, DEFEAT, AND RE8CUE. 

A CAMP of volunteers presents many 
qoeer scenes, and they hare been 
worthily described by Yarious pens. There 
is a buoyancy of spirits that exhibits 
itself when the restraints of society are 
first taken off, that runs out into pranks 
and humors of all sorts. No where is 
the gift of a jester so well appreciated as 
in a camp. No where do broad jokes 
meet such immediate and ample reward. 
Although in the process of time this 
becomes sufficiently wearisome, and camp 
life tedious and even disgusting, yet it 
must be confessed that at the outset there 
is a sparkle in the cup enohanting to the 
norice. 

A few days brought together the four 
scouting parties that had gone out from 
Catesby, together with many other com- 
panies of volunteers, and a regular officer 


to command them in the person of Colonel 
AlUngs. A skirmish or two had occurred 
in which the savages had been defeated, 
and so completely were they interrupted 
on their return route, as to lose all their 
plunder and turn them near a hundred 
miles down the river in their endeavors 
to cross. 

The plan of campaign announced by 
Col. AlUngs was a bold one and like that 
of Jephthah, judge of Israel, against the 
Ephraimites, contemplated the extermina- 
tion pf the marauding party. Boats had 
been procured in abundance which he 
had loaded with the best of his men, and 
sent down to guard the more usual cross- 
ing places, (as the ford » on the river Jor- 
dan were guarded by Jephthah’s picked 
men,) and one party of the most experi- 
enced volunteers was now to be stationed 
on the opposite side in the enemy’s coun- 
try. In this latter enterprise, by far the 

poi) 
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most dangerous, our five friends were 
placed. Col. Allings had been a stanch 
friend of Mr. Carnarson, the father of 
Robert, and being rejoiced to seo his 
promising son in the campaign, at once 
made him commander of this detachment. 
Being authorized to select his own men, 
out of the whole body of volunteers, now 
increased to a thousand, Robert invited 
all the members of his own mess, and 
such others of his acquaintance as he 
thought best qualified for the duty. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that 
such a man as Socrates Ely, A. M., who 
had never fired a gun in his life, was not 
the most judicious selection for Indian 
fighting, and so Col. Allings observed 
when introduced to him ; But Robert felt 
unwilling to leave him among strangers, 
especially os he had deserted his books 
and volunteered at the first, purely for 
old friendship’s sake. So he took him 
along, Homer, Euclid and all. 

A safe and speedy run down the cur- 
rent brought the detachment to the place 
designated. Here they carefully scru- 
tinized the banks on their own side of 
the river, searching for any trails that 
would indicate that the savages had 
already crossed, but they found none. 
In a little creek, a few hundred yards 
from the main stream, they discovered a 
large number of Indian canoes, carefully 
concealed, to be ready no doubt against 
the arrival of the marauders. These 
Capt. Carnarson ordered to be left un- 
touched, and then his party crossed to 
the enemy’s side, hid their own boats and 
awaited the coming of the foe. 

The solitude around them was perfect, 
save when broken by the wing of some 
stray bird, or by an occasional step from 
a deer that, stealing out of the adjacent 
thickets, would walk timidly to the 
water’s edge to drink. The position oc- 
cupied by the rangers was on a group of 
small hills that overlooked the river for 
several miles in either direction. Down 
one of these slopes to the river ran a war 
trail well marked, that struck out toward 
the body of Indian settlements and gave 
evidences of active use in the present 
campaign. Opposite, on the southern 
side of the river, was a peninsula around 
which the river curved in one of those 
graceful figures which might have given 


rise to the first Masonic idea of the Arch : 
it was on the upper side of this peninsula 
that the small creek emptied, amid whose 
long flags were concealed the canoes for 
the war party. 

For several hours the eyes of the most 
experienced borderers failed to detect any 
signals that would imply the presence of 
man ; but a few minutes before sunset a 
smoke was observed on an eminence 
nearly opposite, (Jeremiah 4, ,) and one 
of the party old Mike Havers, instantly 
declared, “ they ’se cornin’ boys, — we ’ll 
have ’em here afore midnight!” As 
there was doubtless some communication 
by means of the signal between the war- 
riors opposite, and their friends at home, 
prudence dictated that the rear of the 
volunteers should be guarded lest an 
attack from that quarter should confuse 
all their own plans, and the spider be 
caught in his own toils. This duty wa9 
committed to old Mike, who with some 
ten others, was ordered to station himself 
at such points on the hills around, that 
no savage could possibly approach the 
main body without being discovered. We 
shall presently see how this important 
duty was performed. 

Provisions were now paraded, which 
the party ate cold and hastily. The 
boats that had brought the whites down 
the river, while they were now still more 
carefully concealed, were likewise placed 
under vigilant guard. 

As soon as it was dusk, the whole 
company, save the two detached parties 
already mentioned, came down to the 
bank and stationing themselves, some 
behind trees, somo flat upon the ground, 
they awaited the coming of the foe. 

They were not long held in suspense. 
About nine at night a plashing of paddles 
was heard from the middle of the river, 
and then as if by enchantment, the whole 
fleet of canoes, some ten in number, came 
out into the soft starlight about fifty 
yards from shore. The plan of surprise 
developed by Capt. Carnarson was simple, 
yet promised success. The whole party 
of savages was to be permitted to land 
and to draw up their canoes on the shore, 
before a movement was to be made on the 
part of the whites. Then a general volley, 
announced by the firing of his own pistol, 
was to be the signal for a chosen party 
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of twenty to rush upon their canoes and 
secure them. 

Another party would likewise be in 
readiness to spring down at the same 
moment, and attack the Indians with 
tomahawks, in the use of which they 
were equally expert with the savages 
themselves, while the remainder con- 
tinued on the bank to prevent the enemy 
from passing into the interior. All this 
was to prove the shibboleth of their de- 
struction. 

The fleet, laden heavily with the In- 
dians, had got within a short distance of 
the shore, so near that the forms of the 
men who wielded the paddles could be 
distinguished, when suddenly a pause 
was made, and at one impulse every 
canoe shot back into the darkness. 

It appeared that some alarm was sud- 
denly conceived by the savages and they 
halted in the river and consulted together 
in low tones as to the cause. At this 
moment one of Carnarson’s party, with- 
out any orders from his superior, made a 
loud noise imitating the snort of a buck 
when suddenly disturbed. The Indians 
were re-assured by this expedient and a 
general laugh went through the canoes, 
excited as much at the comicality of 
their fright as at the near prospect of a 
return to home and safety. Nothing 
further oocurred to alarm them, for they 
landed, drew their canoes upon the bank 
as had been anticipated, and began to 
mount the acclivity. But now the deadly 
signal was given by Capt. Carnarson, 
and answered with a roar of firearms. 
More than fifty guns were discharged as 
a single piece. 

In the hight of this consternation the 
poor savages found a score of white men 
among them, hacking them down on 
every side without mercy, while others 
jumped into their canoes and paddled 
them off, thus destroying every chance 
of escape. Vainly they endeavored to 
defend themselves. Too greatly out- 
matched by numbers, even had they not 
been worn down by the fatigues of the 
campaign, and their nerves unstrung 
by surprise, they melted away as snow. 
Vainly they endeavored to ascend the 
bank and escape. Showers of balls were 
rained upon them from above, swords 
and hatchets clove asunder the skulls of 


those who succeeded in mounting up the 
first bank, while loud cries of scorn and 
hatred from the whites showed them that 
their enemies were numerous and unre- 
lenting. The party, which at the landing 
consisted of seventy or more, was fast 
falling, and yet no serious loss had oo- 
curred to the whites, when suddenly the 
tables were turned and a new feature 
added to the bloody picture. Old Mike 
Havers, who, as the reader has already 
learned, had been ordered to guard 
against an attack from the rear, had 
posted his men most judiciously, and for 
several hours had remained, according to 
orders, silently listening for tokens of 
the Indians’ approach. Becoming weary 
of such dull work at last, he had bor- 
rowed a canteen from one of his detach- 
ment and, the old man having a confirmed 
appetite for strong drink, and having 
never learned the speculative use of the 
compasses (although he was a carpenter 
by trade,) had indulged quite too freely 
in the ardent draught. 

The effect of this had been to put him 
first into a drowsy fit which caused a 
shameful intermission of his vigilance, 
then into profound sleep. The party 
seeing nothing of their commander, who 
had lain down under a thick bush, sup- 
posed he was gone in toward the river, 
and when the firing commenced, having 
no person to restrain them, each left 
his post and hurried to the scene of 
action. This disobedience of orders proved 
highly disastrous. 

A large party of Indians answering 
the signal of smoke from the other side, 
had left their village to meet their re- 
turning comrades and welcome them 
home. They had discovered the scouts 
under charge of Mike Havers, and as it 
were, intuitively comprehended the whole 
plan of ambuscade. It was too late for 
them to remedy it, for just as the chiefs 
were consulting how they should warn 
their comrades of the impending danger, 
the noises at the river side announced 
that the attack had been made. But now 
the faithless scouts ran in to share the 
battle, and the whole Indian party fol- 
lowed closo behind. So it happened in 
the very hight of the confusion, while 
the attention of the whites was turned 
toward the river, more than two fcua- 
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dred Indians charged upon them in the 
rear. 

An attack of this Bort is doubly dan- 
gerous to the attacked party. None are 
so overwhelmingly surprised as those 
who are engaged in surprising others. 
Therefore, when the savages, with yells 
infernal as those of fiends, and with all 
the desperation of vengeance, hurled 
themselves into the strife, the first im- 
pulse of the rangers was to rush to the 
boats, regardless of honor or commands. 
The company sent to secure the Indian 
oanoes behaved manfully enough. They 
had not shared the consternation of their 
friends upon the shore, and they busied 
themselves in picking up those who had 
jumped into the river, and saved many 
from drowning. But of the larger num- 
ber, who ran like cowards to the boats, 
many were overtaken and killed; the' 
rest pushed off from the shore, nor stopped 
to inquire as to the issue of the battle un- 
til they reached the opposite side. Cap- 
tain Carnarson, who had exerted himself 
to stay the dastards, remained with three 
or four others, bravely contending against 
a hundred of the foe. But the strife was 
too unequal. Their weapons were dashed 
from their hands and all of them made 
prisoners. Within twenty minutes after 
this catastrophe, all was over. The 
wounded whites had been killed and 
scalped, and their corpses thrown into 
the river. The bodies of the Indians, both 
living and dead, were placed upon litters 
made of sapling trees, and carried inland. 
A faint sound from the other side met the 
ears of the despairing captives as they 
were driven along that war-path, with 
their arms bound painfiilly behind them, 
to meet a certain death. 

****** 

The various scenes connected with 
Indian life have been too frequently de- 
scribed in history and fiction to call for 
the aid of our pen. It is known that 
only one door of escape was ever opened 
to a prisoner, that was the possibility of 
his being selected by some parent who 
had lost a son in battle and who claimed 
to adopt him in the place of the dead. 
But no such door was opened to any one 
of the four who stood bound to stakes at 
sunrise the next morning, awaiting the 
signal to die r 


In the center stood Robert Carnarson. 
The loss of blood from severe outs, the 
loss of sleep, and the inexpressible hor- 
rors of his condition had made deep 
marks upon his youthful countenance 
through the lingering hours of the past 
night; but his heart was yet strong and 
he felt that he could even die as became a 
man who professed fortitude to be one of 
his cardinal virtues. 

His thoughts were not there in that 
Indian village, though hundreds yelled 
around him, and burned to feast their 
eyes with his dying agonies. They were 
with her, whose soft hand had thrilled in 
his; whose pure kiss of betrothal had 
blessed his lip; who was even then antici- 
pating his speedy return. Then they com- 
prehended her, the aged mother — for he 
was the only son of his mother and she a 
widow, — and he felt as he recollected her 
motherly trust, that her pilliar of strength 
was about to be broken, and that her 
gray hairs would soon go down with sor- 
row to the grave. 

On his right hand stood the unwearied, 
faithful, ingenious Tim. He had lost his 
good right arm, skilled in all the mech- 
anism of man’s hand, by the stroke of 
the tomahawk, and the great flow of 
blood therefrom had enfeebled him and 
left his countenance pale as the lamb- 
skin. But his spirits were buoyant, his 
voice was steady, and he made his re- 
marks upon the scenes and circumstances 
around him with as much unconcern as 
though he was but a visitor to the awfiil 
drain a about to be acted. The manner 
in which the Indians kindled their fire 
by rubbing pieces of wood together; the 
complicated knots tied in the hickory 
bark that fastened him to the stake; the 
symbolic representations made by paint 
streaks on their naked bodies ; the songs 
— these and many other things aroused 
his curiosity and afforded him a fund of 
improvement. 

The other two captives were strong 
men, and had been engaged in many a 
dangerous combat, but they were totally 
unmanned now. They could have met 
death at the rifle’s mouth unflinchingly, 
nay even the disgraceful cord would not 
have presented overwhelming terrors to 
them, but the burning, the burning alive , 
and the untold tortures that were to pre- 
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cede even the first application of fire — 
these were the things that shook them, 
and big tears fell upon the ground at 
their feet as they shudderingly contem- 
plated their fate. 

The large number of scalps gained in 
the campaign, and those won on the pre- 
ceding night, were now brought forward 
suspended upon cedar bought , and were 
shaken triumphantly in the faces of the 
prisoners. They were of all sizes, of both 
sexes, of all hues, from the scanty golden 
hairs of the precious one torn from its 
mother’s breast, to the frosty locks that 
had flowed honorably over the brow of 
age. This cruel act elicited fresh groans 
from the two mourners, a severe look 
from Robert, and a remark from Tim that 
“ the bloody things were villainously 
mangled in the scalping.” 

A dance was now performed, such as 
might fitly have accompanied the vile 
orgies of Baal Peor, during which every 
sentiment of native ferocity, obscenity, 
and hatred that the heart of man can 
express by words and gestures, was in- 
troduced. 

And now the tortures commenced. Wo 
will not harrow up sensitive feelings by 
relating them. When a mere boy we 
expressed our opinion that such details 
are only calculated to harden readers’ 
hearts, and the observations of maturer 
years but confirms us in the belief. Let 
it suffice to say that the two strong men 
whose tears and terrors pointed them out 
to the delighted savages as proper objects 
for an ingenuity of torture, died at last. 
They died, after every imagined means 
of inflicting pain had been exhausted; 
after the sensitiveness of human nerves 
had been so blunted by knife, pincers, and 
fire, that the victim could stand up and 
look calmly on and see his own frame 
dissected limb by limb as a piece of ma- 
chinery in which he felt no longer an 
interest. They died; and now the un- 
wearied savages turned to the other two. 

“ Sure enough, Bob, it ’s our turn now 
and no mistake,” observed Tim to his 
companion. “Now’s the time to brace 
up, for the storm’s coming. This fire is 
like to be as bad on us as the Great Lime- 
kiln* was to the Jews. You see a man 


* The Great Limekiln refers to the conflagration 
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can bear any thing when he has got to. 
Them fellows who took it so hard at first 
found they could stand it. Let’s take it, 
Bob, just like a dose of medicine. Death 
has been grappled with before, and you 
and I know that we must all die some- 
time.” 

“Yes, my dear brother,” responded his 
friend, “ this is no new lesson to us, but 
do n’t forget, Tim, the assurances we also 
have, that these bodies shall live again. 
The savages may torture us, and they 
may dismember us as they have done 
these poor fellows, and our ashes may be 
scattered to the four winds, but the All- 
Seeing Eye shall behold them, the power 
of God shall collect them together again, 
and the Lion of the tribe of Judah shall 
prevail to raise them from the doad in a 
more perfect pattern than now.” 

“ Bob,” inquired Tim, with an anxious 
look, “ do you really think those painted 
devils have the same expectations of a 
future state that we have? Can it be 
that the great Architect of the Universe, 
whose workmanship is here displaying 
such miserable evidences of an immortal 
soul within them, can it be that he will 
admit them into the grand lodge above. 
Where and when are they to be prepared 
in heart? Fact is, Bob, I’m getting dis- 
mal. My arm pains me so that I can 
hardly stand. I shall turn coward if I 
don’t do something to strengthen my 
nerves. Let’s sing a funeral song, such 
as we last chimed around poor Aleck 
Baldridge. These Indians will give us 
some credit for it at all events. Join me, 
Bob,” and then the brave fellow led off 
in a bold manly voice the funeral hymn 
so often sung by the Masons at Catesby, 
and Robert Carnarson added a cheerful 
voice to the words. 

Wreath the mourning badge around — 
Brothers pause ! a funeral sound I 
Where the parted had his home, 

Meet and bear him to the tomb. 

While they journey, weeping, slow, 
Silent, thoughtful let ut go : 

Silent — life to him is sealed ; 
Thoughtful — death to him ’s revealed. 


of King Solomon's Temple, which was composed 
In part of marble or limestone. 
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How his life-path has been trod, 
Brothers, leave we unto God ! 
Friendship’s mantle, love and faith, 
Lend sweet fragrance e’en to death. 

Here amid the things that sleep, 

Let him rest — his grave is deep ; 

Death has triumphed ; loving hands, 
Can not raise him from his bands. 

But the emblems that we shower, 

Tell us there 's a mightier power ; 

O’er the strength of death and hell, 
Judah’s Lion shall prevail. 

Dust to dust, the dark decree — 

Soul to God, the soul is free; 

Leave him with the lowly slain — 
Brothers, we shall meet again I 

While these notes of mortality were 
ringing through the forest, and oomfort- 
ing the death doomed by their symbolic 
cheer, the Indians stood by in profound 
silence, neither interrupting or seemingly 
impatient for the end. On the contrary, 
their ferocious looks assumed an expres- 
sion of delighted astonishment, and when 
the song was finished a murmur of ap- 
proval went through the crowd. The 
white man’s death song, albeit the words 
were not understood, was supposed by 
the savages to contain a synopsis of the 
events of his life, and the hopes connected 
with his future state. Such are the lead- 
ing sentiments in the death song of an 
Indian warrior. 

One of the tormentors, the burly sav- 
age who had been the most active in tor- 
turing the two prisoners just deceased, 
now stepped up to Tim, laid his toma- 
hawk on the top of his head, shook him 
warmly by his remaining hand, uttered 
some words that seemed to express appro- 
bation of his heroism, and then brained 
him at a tingle blow. The act, though un- 
expected and horrible in itself, was nev- 
ertheless done in kindnesB as a mark of 
the popular sentiment in his favor. 

A short time was spent in mangling 
the remains of the poor fellow, and then 
the whole group closed around Robert 
Caraarson, the last of the doomed. 

One silent prayer for strength; one 
sigh for the absent, a pledge of love And 
duty; one hopeful thought of sins for- 
given and a better world soon to be 


opened to him by faith in the Redeemer, 
and Robert resigned himself to death. 

It had been resolved upon by his tor- 
mentors that he should suffer only by 
fire. Large piles of brushwood, both 
green and dry, were therefore collected 
and heaped around him. The ends o* 
dry stakes were sharpened and thrust 
among the coals to be used as brands for 
the burning. 

The clothing was tom off from his 
lower limbs, that his flesh might be ex- 
posed to every degree of heat, and the 
last act of the drama commenced. 

Already the flames were scorching his 
feet; his breath was already drawing 
fast and hard in the rarified atmosphere; a 
roaring sound produced by a flow of blood 
to the head was in his ears, and like the 
Savior amid the fervor of the cross, the 
poor captive moaned, I thirst . Death im- 
pended, and the soul was pluming itself 
to wing its flight amid savage yells and 
crackling flames, when a loud shout from 
the whole body of Indians and the re- 
moval of the burning brushwood, an- 
nounced some change of plan on the part 
of the foe. 

The rush of cooler air revived Robert ; 
he breathed more freely and opened his 
eyes. Before him stood an Indian ohief. 
He was dressed in all the gaudy tinselry 
of barbarian taste, while streaks of paint 
inelegantly arranged, made his counte- 
nance both hideous and ludicrous. Upon 
his broad chest was suspended by a 
leather thong, a massive gold medal, 
from which gazed out the gross unmean- 
ing features of one of the Georges, King 
of England. 

There was an expression in his eye 
and a dignity in his bearing and royal 
voice that spoke of a man bom to rule. 
The chief gazed into the eye of Robert 
Cameroon, and as the pinioned white 
man returned him unflinchingly, glanoe 
for glance, he nodded kindly to him, and 
called out in broken English, “ Good, good, 
white man brave — white man bum I ” 

Then turning off, he signed to the tor- 
mentors to proceed with their task. But 
ere he had withdrawn, the light of the 
blazing furze which had been brought up 
to rekindle tho pile, glanced fall upon 
the breastpin before spoken of, which 
Robert had worn in his bosom. 
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The jewel had been hidden in the ar- 
rangement of his garments until that in- 
stant, so that the oarages had altogether 
orerlooked it. But as soon as the chief 
beheld it he turned back with an air of 
curiosity and laid his hand on it. What 
was the surprise of Robert to see him as 
he beheld the symbolic square and com- 
pass, suddenly change his proud fierce 
look 4o that of a gentle smile ; and then, 
strangest of all, to make a sign known 
only to those who have received the in- 
tellectual treasures of Freemasonry.* 
Fettered as he was by his bonds, Bobert 
could only respond to his fraternal salu- 
tation by words, — by words well under- 
stood however to him who heard them. 

Ordering the savages to a respectful 
distance, the chief then proceeded to un- 
clasp the breastpin and examine it more 
closely. 

It was but the work of a moment now 
to cut the green withes that had bound 
Robert to the stake, and then right 
"through the center of the tribe passed the 
chieftain with his brother Mason, while 
a low murmur of broder , broder , was heard 
from the crowd. This release, however 
it might have disappointed the savages, 
was received with perfect deference to 
the will of their chief, and so the life of 
Robert Carnarson was preserved. 

In a retired wigwam the two Masons 
sat, unable to speak the language of each 
other, but each expert in that universal 
language which clearly conveys the sen- 
timents of Brotherly Love, Relief, and 
Truth, and teaches the primary virtues 
of Temperance, Fortitude, Prudence, and 
Justice; and there they remained to- 
gether without intrusion until the sun 
went down. But what was Baid, and 
what was promised, and what was done, 
is it not recorded on the pages of Masons’ 
hearts! 

The last rays of the setting luminary 
glittered on that Masonic breastpin, as 
Robert clasped it in the chieftain’s man- 
tle, and left it there as a pledge to be re- 
deemed some future day. 

About dusk a tremendous shout was 
heard in the camp, a rush was made 


• It it well known that many of the Indian 
chlefii In the pay of Great Britain were made 
Maeona in the military lodges connected with the 
English regiments. 


by old and young to the torturing post, 
and another prisoner was announced. 
This was no other than Socrates Ely, 
A. M., who had escaped the night before 
by creeping into a hollow log, where he 
might easily have remained undiscovered, 
but for want of discretion in concealing 
his legs, and in controlling a remarkably 
loud snore which he indulged* in while 
asleep. Around his neck the savages 
had tied his beloved Homer, companion 
in all his misfortunes. 

Ely was bound hurriedly to the stake, 
and the pincers, and the sharp instru- 
ments, and the blistering flames were all ■ 
made ready for his torture, when a com- 
munication between those Mason-brothers 
led to his release. Then the rude wig- 
wam witnessed a reunion between friends, 
and an acknowledgment of favors re- 
ceived, that angels might have beheld 
with delight. 

****** 

We will not weary our readers with 
further accounts of brotherly kindness; 
their speedy restoration to their friends 
may be conjectured. Then followed the 
happiness of many parties at the unex- 
pected return; weeds of mourning were 
thrown off, and the fatted calf was killed. 
The union between Robert and Josephine 
was not long delayed, and thus the second 
degree of Love’s mysteries was happily 
consummated amid the heartiest good 
wishes of all who knew them. In due 
time the third was announced in the 
birth of a lovely child, and when we last 
visited Catesby, we heard General Car- 
narson, now an old gentleman of sixty- 
five years, declaring to his wife Josephine, 
a silver haired lady only six years 
younger than himself, that Tim, the 
rogue, their grandchild, had been putting 
snuff in Mr. Ely’s coffee, and he was 
afraid he should be compelled to give the 
darling a gentle castigation. 

In the graveyard among old dilapi- 
dated monuments and neglected tombs, 
is one always in good repair, a path 
deeply marked around it by visitors' feet, 
in the pattern of a broken column on the 
shaft of which lies an open book. Poor 
Tim ! your body may be scattered among 
the unnamed ashes of that sacrificial 
spot, your spirit may have soared aloft 
on the sentiments of that hopeful hymn, 
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but your virtues and your genius are in- 
delibly written upon our memories. Peace 
to your ashes ! May this feeble effort to 
delineate your character not foil of its 
reward. 

One incident further we will add. 
About five years after the rescue we have 
recorded, a strong and noble-looking In- 
dian entered the settlements, now at 
peace, inquiring for Robert Carn arson. 
It was the Mason-chief who had come to 
restore to his brother the breastpin, the 
pledge of that fearful day. Much fra- 
ternal attention was paid him both within 
and out of the lodge, and when he re- 
traced his path to Canada, a large gold 
medal was presented him on behalf of 
the Masonic body, inscribed with befit- 
ing symbols, and with these appropriate 
words : 

Bhotheult Love, Relief, and Truth. 


INITIATION OF A DEAF MUTE. 

O N the 11th of April, in the year 1845, 
there occurred at Paris, one of those 
singular events in the practical working 
of Freemasonry, which we shall find only 
in a French Lodge. The claims to initia- 
tion, of one deprived of the two impor- 
tant faculties of hearing and speaking, 
are so positively debarred by our land- 
marks, that the very proposal would be 
heard with astonishment in an English or 
American Lodge. But our Gallic breth- 
ren have never been distinguished for any 
very rigid adherence to landmarks, and 
would not permit the demands of ancient 
usage to stand in the way of what they 
eupposed to be an opportunity of making, 
as they call it, an initiation “ du plu* grand 
intdrcti” 

The reception, however, is so remark- 
able, perhaps from this very violation of 
Masonic propriety, as to warrant us in 
presenting our readers with a translation 
of the account as we find it in a French 
periodical now lying before us. 

The candidate was M. Pellissier, him- 
6elf a deaf mute and a professor in the 
Deaf and Dumb School of Paris — the 
lodge in which the initiation was per- 
formed was that of Mt Sinai, working 
under the jurisdiction of the Supreme 


Council of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite. 

The case, soys the narrator, and we cor- 
dially agree with him, was new and em- 
barrassing. If on the one side, the physi- 
cal infirmity and the excellent mental 
capacity of the candidate excited general 
sympathy, on the other side was the ques- 
tion to be solved, whether he was fitted for 
admission into the masonic society, in 
whose discussion he could take no part, 
and whose verbal modes of recognition he 
could neither give nor receive. But not- 
withstanding this objection, his admission 
was unanimously agreed to. A new dif- 
ficulty, however, here suggested itself in 
respect to the mode in which the candidate 
should be submitted to the requisite forms 
of initiation. But it is only the first step 
that is difficult — having resolved in his 
initiation to throw the most important 
landmark overboard the others must 
follow as a matter of course, and conse- 
quently, all the usual forms of reoeption 
were dispensed with, and it was deter- 
mined, instead of the customary quea- 
tions, to propound to the aspirant a liter- 
ary problem in writing, to which in the 
silence and solitude of the chamber of re- 
flection he was to mako a reply. 

The question proposed was this : “ What 
idea have you formed of the nature and 
| effects of the eloquence of speech ?” 

This question was delivered to the 
candidate, and in half an hour afterward, 
the deacon presented from him to the 
lodge a manuscript of several pages in 
which he had treated the subject proposed 
in an able manner, and in a style full of 
elegance and harmony. The excitement 
produced among the members was great, 
and the candidate was introduced within 
the lodge without further ceremony, 
where being seated at a table, he replied to 
the questions of the Master, partly by 
signs and partly by writing, and having 
by means of an interpreter received the 
necessary instructions and given the re- 
quisite promises, an initiation was conclu- 
ded the like of which had certainly never 
been witnessed before in a masonic 
lodge, and which we trust will never be 
seen again. 


Aoe makes us tolerant; I never see a 
fault which I myself did not commit 
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BY AN ENGLISH BROTHER. 



THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS AND THE JEW# 


CHAPTER XXXVm. 

RUSSIA. 

“Creature of earth, without the soul of man, 

The lash is raised, avoid it if you can ; 

Vainly from justice would the culprit fly— 
Vainly his faltering tongue her claims deny.’ 1 

Quid pbo Quo— A Poem. 

H ENRY BEACIIAM and his friend 
William were punctual to their ap- 
pointment, on the following morning, at 
the house of the court banker’s. The 
agent and Hiram, the Jew merchant, 
were both there before them. The two 
schemers were full of confidence in the 
success of their intrigue, and doubted not 
but the young merchant, large as the 
sum demanded was, would either pay it 
or find security for the amount, in order 
to quit the country at once. 

The parties bowed stiffly : the meeting 
was an awkward one. The agent pre- 
tended to be busily occupied in looking 


over his memoranda, and the Israelite to 
be mentally calculating on the amount 
which his share in the nefarious trans- 
action would bring him in. 

“ Humph !” whispered Bowles, “ is that 
the Jew ?” 

His friend nodded, as much as to say, 
“yes.” 

“ He looks like a keen blade — all edge,” 
continued the speaker; “but unless I am 
mistaken in my surmise, our mysterious 
friend will prove too sharp for him.” 

“ Why who do you suppose the stranger 
to be ?” demanded Henry. 

“The minister of police himself.” 

Beacham shook his head — he had 
twice seen that reputable functionary, 
and he assured his friend that there was 
not the least resemblance between them ; 
added to which, he pointed out the impro- 
bability of so high an officer interesting 
himself in the affairs of an unknown 
person like himself. 

( 109 ) 
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“It ’» bis secretary, then,” replied 
Bowles, with a look of disappointment. 

Before his friend could reply, the door 
of the apartment opened, and Mr. Gier- 
wolf, the court banker, made his appear- 
ance; he was a little, thin, shriveled old 
man, with a quick, piercing eye, which 
he invariably fixed upon those whom he 
addressed, or who were speaking with 
him, as if he would read their thoughts — 
seemingly he paid but little attention to 
their words. Although known by a Rus- 
sian name, his physiognomy was so evi- 
dently Greek, that no one could doubt, 
who gazed on his peculiar features, his 
descent from that astute, intriguing race. 
He was supposed to be enormously weal- 
thy, for he had been the banker of two 
emperors — Alexander and Nicholas — and 
was high in favor with their mother, the 
widow of that madman Paul; conse- 
quently he was no less courted by the 
merchants and foreign agents than by 
the dissipated aristocracy of St. Peters- 
burg. 

“Welcome, gentlemen, welcome,” he 
said, as he slid into the apartment with a 
quiet, catrlike step. “ I trust I have not 
kept you waiting; but I have just been 
honored with a message from the em- 
peror.” 

The agent and Hiram bowed, as if the 
name of some deity had been pronounced. 

“Now then to business,” continued the 
banker. “It seems that the house of 
Grindem and Company — whose signature 
is well known upon the ’Change of St 
Petersburg, and who are represented by 
this young gentleman, who is the junior 
member of the firm — have become in- 
debted largely to their correspondent, 
our respectable friend here. Have you 
vouchers for the transactions ?” he added, 
“upon which you advance so large a 
claim?” 

“ It is not necessary,” replied the agent 
“ Mr. Beacham, by his signature to these 
securities, has acknowledged them.” 

“Oblige me with them?” 

The papers were handed to the speaker. 

“ My friend Mr. Hiram in his turn, has 
advanced considerable sums upon them. 
As yet, we have not received the consign- 
ments upon which the advances have 
been made. We are both naturally anx- 
ious to protect ourselves from risk.’’ 


“Doubtless.” 

“ Mr. Beacham wishes to leave Russia. 
Let him either pay the liabilities, or find 
security to meet them, and we withdraw 
our objection; if not, he must remain 
till we are satisfied — such is the law o' 
Russia.” 

“ Nothing oan be clearer,” replied the 
banker. “And what security do you 
propose ?” 

“ Bankers’,” replied both the claimants. 

“It’s the safest,” added the Jew. “I 
must have bankers’.” 

“ Although I can scarcely account for 
the kind interest you have taken in this 
affair,” said Henry Beacham, “permit 
me, sir, to thank you. At the same time, 
I must protest against the claims of these 
two persons, as being founded in dishon- 
esty and conspiracy. When I signed 
those papers, I knew not what I signed.” 

“ Father Abraham !” exclaimed the Jew, 
with a look of well-affected surprise. 

“ Not know what you signed ?” repeated 
the banker. “ That is strange, sir — you, 
an English merchant I— one of a class 
certainly not the least ignorant of the 
consequences of such an act — you know 
it binds the firm; and as a member of 
that firm renders you personally respon- 
sible.” 

“ I admit it : and therefore am willing 
to give what security they please, till the 
transactions on which the money alleged 
to have been advanced can be investi- 
gated. If they are found to be genuine, 
the money shall be paid; if fraudulent, 
as I assert them to be, and, once in Eng- 
land can prove them to be, I need no ex- 
cuse for disputing them.” 

“Fraudulent!” repeated the agent in a 
tone of indignation; “Your late worthy 
uncle, sir, knew my character well — he 
would not have mistrusted me.” 

“No doubt the late Mr. Grindem knew 
you,” said William Bowles; “he was a 
shrewd man, and generally selected the 
fitting tool for the work in hand.” 

“ Insolent!” observed the agent 

“That young man,” said the Jew, 
“ would suspect Moses himself” 

“ Gentlemen, gentlemen 1” said the 
banker, “ with all this I have nothing to 
do ; the claims are legally valid— -of that 
there can be no doubt; how they were 
obtained is another question. I have 
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interested myself in this affair at the re- 
quest of one whom 1 am .bound to oblige, 
and who has offered to become surety for 
Mr. Beacham, in order that he may quit 
the country.” 

“ His name,” demanded the agent. 

“ You will know that when you see 
him.” 

“Is he a banker?” inquired the Jew. 

“No.” 

“ Then he won’t do. The law says a 
banker, and a banker’s security Til 
hare.” 

The words were scarcely uttered than 
the door opened a second time, and a 
tell, military looking man, in his plain 
undress uniform, entered the room, fol- 
lowed by a gentleman in brilliant regi- 
mentals, his breast covered with orders. 
The effect, both on the agent and the 
Jew, was electrical; the two or three 
discolored teeth of the latter chattered in 
his aged jaws, and his whole frame seemed 
convulsed by a sudden terror. Even the 
smile upon the features of the court 
banker gave place to an expression of 
seriousness, as, drawing respectfully be- 
hind the table he inclined his head and 
pointed to a chair. 

“ Father Abraham !” exclaimed the Is- 
raelite, “ the ” 

“Minister of Police,” interrupted the 
decorated person, with a stern air. “ Y ou 
did not expect to see him here? You 
will answer every question this gentle- 
man” — pointing to his companion — “may 
be pleased to put. I need not advise you 
to speak the truth, when a visit to Siberia 
will prove the consequence of a lie.” 

“I told you,” whispered William to his 
friend, “ it was the secretary to the min- 
ister.” 

“What were the instructions you re- 
ceived from the uncle of this young gen- 
tleman?” demanded the Btranger, point- 
ing at the same time to Henry Beacham. 

“To involve him in certain liabilities 
which would prevent his leaving Russia 
without the consent of his relative, and 
which his utter ignorance of commercial 
transactions and nominal share in the 
firm rendered an easy task.” 

“When did you first think of convert- 
ing those securities to your own use?” 

“As soon as I heard of Mr. Grindem’s 
death.” 


“ Every claim, then, upon him is either 
a forgery, or obtained by the means you 
stated?” 

The agent hesitated ; but his doubt en- 
dured but for an instant, for his questioner 
raised his head from the papers, which he 
was looking over, and fixed an eye of such 
conscious power and command upon him 
that even the hope of obtaining some part 
of the vast sum for which he had intrigued 
was not proof against its influence. 

“ Every one 1” he faltered. 

The questioner quietly tore up the se- 
curities. Henry Beacham and William 
were both bewildered. Certainly for a 
secretary he took great liberties in the 
presence of his superior; perhaps, they 
thought, he had received some signal 
from the minister to do so — things are 
managed so very oddly in Russia. 

“Now, Jew,” said the stranger. 

Eiram started at the sound of his 
voice, and tried to stand steadily, but 
could not; his knees knocked against 
each other, and a confused prayer, in 
which the names of Abraham, Moses and 
Kaiser alone were audible, broke from 
his lips. 

“ How much are you to receive on this 
transaction ?” 

“ Twenty per cent — ’pon my soul not a 
ruble more! I am poor — wretchedly 
poor — have five sons and seven daughters 
— the lord protect his people — I have had 
losses, and the hand of power has been 
heavy on us lately 1” 

“ Silence 1” said the minister, whose 
eyes, during the interview, were never for 
an instant removed from the countenance 
of his secretary ; every unnecessary word 
you utter will only add to your punish- 
ment.” 

“How were you enabled to suppress 
the correspondence of the Englishman 
with his friends?” inquired the myste- 
rious friend of the two strangers. 

“ Through the Postoffioe.” 

“It’s false!” said the stranger, start- 
ing, in a fit of excitement, from his chair; 
“ they dared not for their lives. What ! 
a public establishment— one of the best 
regulated in Russia — one which the em- 
peror watches over with peculiar care- 
bribed ! I ’ll not believe it.” 

The agent was silent 

“Confess that you have lied, and 
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though I never yet forgave the man who 
once deceived me, this time I will pass it 
over. How! am I not understood? you 
are silent?” 

“Through respect; since to speak can 
only be to repeat my former assertion. 
I know the danger of my position and 
in whose presence I stand too well to 
dream of uttering a falsehood.” 

The stranger — for we must still desig- 
nate him as such, although some of our 
readers, we, doubt not, begin to suspect 
whom they have been introduced to — 
eyed the speaker for a few moments in 
silence, as if to convince himself that he 
was really speaking the truth. Satisfied 
that such was the case, he briefly de- 
manded what sum he had paid. 

“Two thousand rubles.” 

* “And to whom ?” 

Again the agent hesitated. His eye 
glanced at the minister of police; but 
there was nothing in his countenance to 
betray either fear or entreaty — it was as 
cold and impassable as a statue's. 

“ Must I speak twice ?” 

“To Alexander Galitzin, the president 
0/ the foreign department.” 

This time the features of the minister 
did change — but only for an instant ; the 
party implicated had lately become his 
son-in-law; but he felt that even with 
his influence it would be hopeless to at- 
tempt to save him, and wisely forebore 
the attempt. 

“Galitzin! ingrate! Men speak of 
government in Russia,” said the stranger, 
“ as if honor, public faith, loyalty and 
trust existed among the people; the 
scribblers of Europe represent its sover- 
eign as a tyrant, oppressing an innocent 
people; when in reality he is like a 
man holding a serpent by the neck ; lot 
him loose his grasp, and it will turn and 
sting him. Galitzin,” ho added, turning 
to the minister, “ is your son-in-law ?” 

“He is,” replied the functionary, turn- 
ing very pale. 

“How long lias ho been married?” 

“ Six months.” 

“ Heartless scoundrel ! With the dawn, 
see that ho departs for Siberia. We de- 
prive him of his nobility and decorations 
— reduce him to the condition of a serf — 
dissolve his marriage with your daughter, 
who is to be considered us never having 


borne his name. To you we intrust the 
execution of oua decree.” 

Cold drops of perspiration trickled 
down the countenance of the minister as 
he heard the sentence; but notone thought 
of disobeying it, or attempting to save 
the culprit entered his imagination. Wil- 
liam and Henry, who heard the judgment, 
knew at last in whose presence they 
were standing — knew that there was but 
one person in the empire who could pro- 
nounce so terrible a judgment — and that 
person was Nicholas, Emperor of all the 
Russias. 

[Let it not be considered that the above 
case is entirely the invention of the 
author — it is founded on facts — the wri- 
ter having heard an anecdote very simi- 
lar while on a visit to St. Petersburg a 
few years since.] 

“Gentlemen,” said the emperor, with- 
out appearing to notice their astonish- 
ment, “ you are at liberty to depart from 
Russia. If the crime of which you 
have been the victim in your own coun 
try is more difficult to perpetrate, remem- 
ber that the justice which detects it is 
less prompt. Your enemies will both be 
severely punished, since the morrow sees 
them depart for the mines for life.” 

The speaker announced his terrible de- 
cree as calmly as if he had been giving 
some simplo order to one of his courtiers. 
The wretched Jew was annihilated at 
the words, and sank upon the floor of the 
apartment in a violent fit: the agent 
could only falter out: 

“ Sire I am an Englishman. Mercy.” 

“But naturalized in Russia,” replied 
the emperor, with a bitter smile, “and 
subject to its laws. Gentlemen,” he 
added, “farewell; a pleasant journey to 
England.” 

Raising his hat with graceful courtesy, 
the modern Attila walked from the court 
bankers — his only escort the man whose 
son-in-law he had just condemned to 
Siberia; yet such was the terror of his 
power — the veneration in which he was 
held — that an idea of disputing it never 
once entered into the imagination of the 
minister of police, who did not exercise 
a greater terror over the minds of the 
people than dread of his master's anger 
exercised over his. 

When the two friends reentered their 
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hotel (hey found an officer waiting to re- 
ceive them, who presented them with the 
official permission to embark without 
giving the customary notice of three 
weeks in the Gazette. 

“ You most be high in favor,” he ob- 
served, as he presented it; “ they told me, 
at the Chancellerie , that they had never 
known a similar permission, unless to an 
ambassador or diplomatist.” 

“I think we are,” observed William, 
with a smile; “it is not often that one 
has an hour’s conversation with the Em- 
peror of all the Russias.” 

“ And have you really conversed with 
the emperor?” demanded the messenger, 
whose respect for the young men increased 
tenfold on the supposition. 

“ This very morning.” 

“That, then, explains the second order 
I received respecting you.” 

“ A second order ! ” they exclaimed. 

“ Yes. I am to accompany you when- 
ever you go — see that every amusement 
is open to you in St. Petersburg — in fact, 
I am answerable for your safety with my 
head — which, foolish as it is, gentlemen, 
I prize exceedingly ; so you may feel as- 
sured that I shall perform my office to 
the best of my ability. What say you ? ” 
he added ; “ will you visit the opera to- 
night, or have you an inclination to see 
something of Russian society ? If so, to- 
night there is a party at Prince Demi- 
d off's — a conversazione at the Countess of 
Liebritz — and a ball at the palace of the 
Princess Dumsbrowski.” 

“But we are not invited,” observed 
Henry Beacham. 

The officer smiled. 

“Pardon me,” ho replied; “you are 
invited everywhere ; there is not a house 
in St. Petersburg that is not open to you — 
from the palace of the prince to the dwell- 
ing of the serf. The emperor’s guests are 
supposed to be welcome everywhere.” 

Although Henry Beacham had been 
some months an inhabitant of the capital 
of all the Russias, he had been too un- 
happy to mingle in society, and knew as 
little of its tone and manners as his 
friend William, who had so lately ar- 
rived. As three days were to elapse be- 
fore the vessel sailed, and their minds 
were comparatively at ease, they agreed 
to put themselves under the guidance of 


their new acquaintance, and after dinner 
see something of Russian life. Their 
first visit was to the opera-house, where 
they heard the first artists of Europe, 
who are nowhere more flatteringly re- 
ceived, or liberally paid for. On enter- 
ing the theater — which, par parenthese, is 
one of the finest in the world, both for 
size and decoration — they would have 
paid for their box, but their companion 
pronounced some magical word in Rus- 
sian, and the functionary pushed back 
the proffered gold with as many apolo- 
gies as if he had been deeded in the act 
of stealing it. 

“ What does he mean ? ” demanded 
William. 

“I told you everything in St. Peters- 
burg was open to you. The theater is 
the emperor’s. Of course he receives no 
money from his guests.” 

The box into which they were shown 
was a private one, facing the imperial 
lodge, in which the Grand Duke Michael 
and the Cesarewitch were seated. They 
were Bhortly after joined by the empress, 
a sister of the present King of Prussia. 

The opera was Norma , and Grisi the 
prima donna. Never, perhaps, was the 
glorious singer in better voice, and the 
choruses were executed with an ensemble , 
which neither London nor Paris* have 
ever yet rivalled or even approached. 

On Henry Beacham’s remarking the 
perfection of the opera in this respect, 

! the officers replied with a smile, and so 
! meaning a shrug, that his curiosity was 
| raised, and he asked for an explanation. 

“They are serfs,” was the reply. 

“ But how does that cause them to sing 
so well? perhaps you have some peculiar 
; method of teaching in Russia? if so, it is 
ungenerous to keep it to yourselves; pray 
explain it? ” 

“Nothing can be more simple than our 
method of teaching musio in Russia,” 

| answered the young man. “ A certain 
number of serfs are chosen. It is first 
ascertained that they have voices: after 
which the score of the opera or hymn — 
no matter what — is placed before them, 
and they are flogged every morning till 
they have loarnt it. It’s the same with 
our horn bands, which are unrivalled, as 
I have heard, in Europe. The same 
I system, the same success/’ 
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“ You surely jest.” 

“Heaven forbid ! ” exclaimed the young 
man, “that I should take such a liberty 
with the guests of the emperor ! If you 
like to accompany me in the morning to 
the academy of music, I will convince 
you of the fact. I can point out another 
equally curious. You see that lady,” he 
added, pointing to a pale, delicate look- 
ing girl, who was seated in one of the 
boxes opposite to them. 

“The one covered with jewels?” in- 
quired Bowies. 

“ The same : she is the daughter of the 
minister of police. Her husband who 
was an inveterate gamester, has just 
been ordered to Siberia. Her marriage 
is dissolved — this is the first day of her 
widowhood.” 

“Is that the wife of Galitzin, the late 
president of the foreign department in 
the administration of the posts ? ” de- 
manded Beacham, who could not repress 
a feeling both of curiosity and pity. 

“The same,” said the officer with a 
oertain degree of uneasiness in his man- 
ner ; for he was fearful he had oommitted 
an indiscretion. 

“ Poor thing ! — I pity her. Why is she 
present, and so decked out ? ” 

“To mark her respect for the em- 
peror,” continued their informant. “It 
would not be etiquette for her to absent 
herself. See how glassy her eyes appear. 
I dare say they have stupefied her with 
opium and potato wasser — they generally 
do on these occasions.” 

“God I” exclaimed the indignant 
Bowles. “ And yet the man who exacts 
this slavish, this unfeeling homage, can 
prate of justice and humanity. Not for his 
crown — which must be a burden to him, 
and a terror — or for the countless wealth 
which calls him master, would I have 
upon my conscience one hour the suffer- 
ing which that pale, unhappy girl en- 
dures!” 

“ Hush ! ” 

“What must be her feeling, decked 
like a victim for the sacrifice? seated 
there to listen to strains which find no 
echo in her heart! A creature whom 
fHendship dares not sympathize with, or 
even paternal love venture to console ! ” 

“ For heaven’s sake, hush ! ” whispered 
the officer, oold drops of terror starting 


upon his features. “ The panels of the 
box are hollow : we shall be overheard — 
denounced. My indisoretion has oaused 
this. You would not be my ruin ? ” 

The conversation dropped, but for the 
two friends the charm of the music was 
over; they could think of nothing but the 
poor pale girl who faced them, and whose 
efforts to suppress the occasional convul- 
sive quivering of her lips at times be- 
came fearfully visible to them. 

{To bo contimtod.) 

NATURE OF COMETS. 

M. Babbiket, of the French Institute, 
in the course of some remarks which he 
has published concerning the comet which 
was expected by astronomers in the year 
1858, says : — “ With regard to one of the 
questions to which this comet has given 
rise, I must protest against the idea 
that a comet possesses the power of im- 
parting a perceptible mechanical shock. 
I can prove that the collision of a swal- 
low, intent on suicide, and flying with 
fell force against a train of one hundred 
carriages, drawn by ten steam-engines, 
would be a thousand times more danger- 
ous for the train in question than would 
be the simultaneous shock of all the 
known comets against the earth. What 
is a comet ? It is a visible nothing.” 


NATURE OF THE SUN. 

The most recent observations confirm 
the supposition that the Sun Is a black, 
opaqe body, with a luminous and incan- 
descent atmosphere, through which the 
solar body is often seen in black spots, 
frequently of enormous dimensions. A 
single spot, seen with the naked eye, in 
the year 1843, was 77,000 miles in 
diameter. Sir John Hersohel, in 1887, 
witnessed a cluster of spots including an 
area of 3,780,000 miles. The diameter 
of the sun is 770,800 geographical miles, 
or 112 times that of the earth; its vol- 
ume is 1,407,124 times that of the earth; 
and 600 times that of all the planets; 
and its mass is 359,551 times greater 
than the earth’s, and 738 times greater 
than all the planets. 


Ir you would have a faithful servant, 
and one that you like, help yourself. 
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GYMNASTICS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

T HE study of Gymnastics is of the ut- 
most importance to young persons, as 
its object is to call into exercise, and to 
train to perfection, all the corporeal or 
bodily powers. It is the education of the 
limbs, joints, and muscles ; and inoludes 
not only the systematic training of these, 
but also the sciences of riding, driving, 
wrestling, rowing, sailing, skating, swim- 
ming, etc. 

In the following gymnastic exercises, 
we have determined to introduce only 
those more simple and useful feats, which 
may be called the 11 Alphabet of Science/’ 
and all the individual and progressive 
exercises are susceptible of being every- 
where introduced. They may be per- 
formed in very small spaces, and require 
no particular preparation, expense, or 
place. By attention to the directions, 
any pupil between the age of twelve and 
sixteen may train and exercise himself; 
and a number of other children younger 
than himself; and this excellent study 
may thus become a source of amusement 
and delight 

HISTORICAL MEMORANDA. 

The first gymnasium is said to hare 
been established at Sparta, and some years 
afterward at Athens. In the former city 
they partook of a rude military charac- 
ter ; but among the Athenians, who were j 
always disposed to mingle the elements I 


of the beautiful in whatever they under- 
took, gymnastics were refined, and the 
Gymnasia became temples of the Graces. 
In each there was a place called Palaestra, 
in which wrestling, boxing, running, 
leaping, throwing the discus, and other 
exercises of the kind, were taught Gym- 
nastics were afterward divided into two 
principal branches — the Palauirit , taking 
its name from the Palaestra, and the Or- 
chestrie . The former embraced the whole 
class of athletio exercises; the latter 
dancing, and the art of gesticulation. 

The Gymnasia were spacious edifices, 
surrounded by gardens and a sacred 
grove. Their principal parts were: 1. 
The Porticos, furnished with seats and 
side buildings, where the youths met to 
converse. 2. The Ephebion, that part of 
the edifice where the youth alone exer- 
ercised. 3. The Apodyterion, or undress- 
ing room to the conisterium or small 
court, in which was kept the yellow kind 
of sand sprinkled by the wrestlers over 
their bodies, after being anointed with 
the aroma, or oil tempered with wax. 6. 
The Palaestra properly was the place for 
wrestling. 6. The Sphaeristerium, where 
the game of ball was played. 7. Alite- 
rium, where the wrestlers anointed them- 
selves with oil. 8. The Area or great 
court, where running, leaping, and pitch- 
ing the quoit were performed. 9. The 
Xysta, open walks in which the youths 
exercised themselves in running. 10. 

ni5) 
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The Bulenca, or baths. Behind the Xys- 
tos lay the Stadium, which, as its name 
imports, was the eighth of a mile in 
length; and in this were performed all 
sorts of exercises, in the presence of large 
numbers of persons, and the chiefs of the 
state. 

To all these branches of gymnastics 
the Grecian youth applied themselves 
with peculiar eagerness, and on quitting 
the schools devoted to them a particular 
portion of their time, since they regarded 
them as a preparation for victory in the 
Olympic and other games, and as the best 
possible means for promoting health, and 
ripening the physical powers ; nor could 
any thing be better adapted for those 
whose heroism was liberty, and whose 
first great aim was to be good citizens, 
and the defenders of their country. 

The Romans never made gymnastics a 
national matter, but considered them 
merely as preparatory to the military 
service ; or, when they constituted a part 
of the exhibitions at festivals, were prac- 
ticed only by a particular class trained 
for brutal entertainments, at which large 
bets were laid by the spectators, as is still 
the custom on our own racecourse ; and 
when all the acquisitions of the human 
intellect were lost in the utter corruption 
of the Roman empire, and the irruptions 
of wandering nations, the gymnastic art 
perished. 

MODERN GYMNASTICS. 

The commencement of tournaments 
during the dark ages in some degree re- 
vived athletic exercises, but the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, the use of the small 
sword, the rifle, and scientific tactics, by 
which battles were gained more by skill 
than force, kept down the training of the 
body for athletic feats. But in the last 
century, when men broke loose from the 
yoke of authority, and education began 
to be studied, it was found that physical 
education had been forgotten. Salzmann, 
a German clergyman, invented a system 
of physical exercises, principally confined 
to running, leaping, swimming, climbing, 
and balancing; and at the commence- 
ment of the present century a German, 
of the name of Volker, established the 
first gymnasium in London ; while Cap- 
tain Clias, a Swiss, established one in the 


Royal Military Asylum; and since then, 
many of the best schools and colleges 
have a gymnasium attached to their es- 
tablishments. 

It generally happens that the pupils of 
a gymnasium, after a time, lose their in- 
terest in the exercises. The reason of 
this appears to be that little or no differ- 
ence is made in the exercises of different 
ages, and it is natural that an exercise 
repeated for years should become weari- 
some. Gymnastics, therefore, when they 
are taught, should be divided into two 
courses. In the first course we would 
include walking and pedestrian excur- 
sions, elementary exercises of various 
tests, running, leaping in bight, in 
length, in depth, leaping with a pole, in 
length and hight, vaulting, balancing, 
exercises on the single and parallel bars, 
climbing, throwing, dragging, pushing, 
lifting, carrying, wrestling, jumping, — 1. 
with the hoop; 2. with the rope, — exerci- 
ses with the dumb bells, various gymnas- 
tic feats or games ; and, lastly, swimming, 
skating, fencing, riding on horseback, 
rowing, etc. 

Gymnastic exercises may be begun by 
a boy of about eight years of age, or may 
be commenced at any age; but in all 
cases he should begin gently, and proceed 
gradually, without any abrupt transitions. 
They should be commenced before break- 
fast in the morning, or before dinner, or 
supper ; but never immediately after 
meals ; and the pupil should be very care- 
ful, after becoming heated by exercises, 
of draughts or cold, and especially re- 
frain from lying on the damp ground, or 
from standing without his coat or other 
gnrments ; and rigidly guard against the 
dangerous practice of drinking cold wa- 
ter, which, in many instances, has been 
known to produce immediate death. 

WALKING. 

In all gymnastic exercises, walking, 
running, and jumping, deserve the prefer- 
ence, because they are the most natural 
movements of man, and those which he 
has most frequent occasion to use. This 
exercise, within the reach of everybody, 
ought to be placed among the number of 
those which are direct conservators of 
health, and which have the most impor- 
tant beneficial effects upon our mental 
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and moral economy. Walking provokes 
appetite, assists digestion, accelerates the 
circulation, drings the fluids to the skin, 
strengthens the memory, and gives cheer- 
fulness to the mind, and in fatiguing the 
limbs gives repose to the senses and the 
brain. 

It might be supposed that every one 
knows how to walk — not so, however; 
some persons crawl, some hobble, some 
shuffle along. Few have the graceful no- 
ble movement that ought to belong to 
progression, or, however well formed, 
preserve a really erect position, and an 
air of becoming confidence and dignity. 
To teach walking, that is to say, to teach 
young persons to walk properly, we should 
advise a elas9 of them to unite, that they 
maybe able to teach themselves, which 
they may readily do if they follow the 
instructions given below. 

A company of boys being formed, the 
elder, or the one best adapted to the task, 
should act as captain, and at the word of 
command, “Fall in,” all the boys are to 
advance on the same line, preserving be- 
tween each the distance of about an arm’s 
length. At the word, “ Dress,” each boy 
places his right hand on the left shoulder 
of the next, extending his arm at full 
length, and turning his head to the right. 
At the word, “ Attention,” the arms fall 
down by the side, and the head returns 
to the first position. The captain should 
now place his little regiment in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 1. The head up. 2. 
The shoulders back. 8. The body erect. 
4. The stomach in. 6. The knees straight, 
the heels on the same line. 6. The toes 
turned very slightly outward. The cap- 
tain now stands before his men, and ad- 
vancing his left foot, his knee straight, 
and his toe inclined toward the ground, 
he counts one, two, placing his boot on 
the ground, the toe before the heel ; he 
then directs hi9 pupils to obey him, and 
to follow his motions, and says, “ March,” 
when each foot is advanced simultane- 
ously, till he gives the word, “Halt.” 
He then makes them advance, wheel to the 
right and left, in slow time, quiok time, al- 
ways observing the position of the body, 
and requiring that they all move together. 

THE TIP-TOE MARCH. 

The object of this movement is prepar- 


atory to running and jumping. The boys 
being in line, the word, “ On tip-toes,” is 
given, each boy placing his hands on his 
sides, and waits for the word, “ Rise ; ” 
when they all gently raise themselves on 
their toes, joining their heels together, 
and keeping the knees straight, and re- 
main in this position till the word, “Rest” 
is given, when they fall back slightly on 
their heels, their hands at the same time 
falling down by their sides. Proceeding 
in this manner through a few courses, 
with such variety as may present them- 
selves, the pupils will soon acquire a habit 
of graceful walking, of the highest im- 
portance to every one who studies a gen- 
tlemanly bearing. 

BUNNINO. 

Running is both useful and natural; 
it favors the development of the chest, 
dilates the lungs, and, when moderate, 
is a highly salutary exercise. To run 
fast and gracefully one should as it were 
graze the ground with the feet, by keep- 
ing the legs as straight as possible while 
moving them forward. During the course 
the upper part of the body is inclined a 
little forward, the arms are as it were 
glued to the sides, and turned in at the 
point of the hips, the hands shut, and the 
nails turned inward. The faults in run- 
ning are swinging the arms, raising the 
legs too high behind, taking too large 
strides, bending the knees too much, and 
in not properly managing their wind. 
In all running exercises the young 
should begin gradually, and never run 
themselves out of breath at any time. 
By careful practice a boy may soon ac- 
quire the power of running a mile in ten 
minutes^ this is called moderate running : 
in what is called prompt running, a 
thousand yards in two minutes is thought 
very good work, and in quick running 
600 yards in a minute is considered good. 
The first distance that children, from 
eight to ten years of age, may be made to 
run, is about 200 yards; the second, for 
those more advanced, 800 yards ; and the 
third, for adults, 400 yards. 

JUMPING. 

Of all the corporeal exercises, jumping 
is one of the most useful; and during 
our lives very many instances occur of a 
good jump having done its essential 
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vice. To jump with grace and assurance 
one should always fall on the toes, taking 
care especially to bend the knees on the 
hips : the upper part of the body should be 
inclined forward, and the arms extended 
toward the ground. The hands should 
serre to break the fall when jumping 
from a great hight. In jumping we 
should hold the breath and never alight 
on the heels. Boys should exercise them- 
selves in jumping, by jumping in length, 
and jumping from a hight, with attention 
to the above cautions. They may make 
progressive exercises in length by varying 
the distance from time to time, and in 
hight, by jumping from a flight of stairs 
or steps, increasing a step at a time; 
they will soon be able to jump in length 
three yards, and from a hight six feet 
without injury. 

LEAPING. 

Leaping is somewhat different to what 
is called jumping, as the object is to pass 
over an obstacle ; and, as in jumping, it 
is of great importance to draw in the 
breath, while the hands should be shut, 
the arms pendent, to operate after the 
manner of a fly-wheel or pendulum. It 
may be practiced by a leaping stand, 
which can be easily made of two sticks 
or stakes sunk in the ground, in which 
little catches are made at various dis- 
tances, on which an even piece may be 
laid. 

The principal exercises in leaping are, 
1. The high leap without a run. 2. The 
high leap with a run. 8. The long leap 
without a run. 4. And the long leap 
with a run. In the first of these the 
legs and feet are dosed, the knees are 
bent till the calves nearly touch the thighs, 
and the arms are thrown in the direction 
of the leap, which increases the impulse. 
This leap may be practiced at the follow- 
ing progressive hights, — eighteen inches, 
twenty-four inches, thirty-two inches, 
forty-eight inches, which last is perhaps 
what few lads would attain. 

The high leap with a run . — The run 
should never exceed twelve paces, the 
distance between the point of Bpringing 
and the obstacle to leap over to be about 
three-fifths the hight of the obstacle from 
the ground; and in making it the leaper 
should go fairly and straightly over 
Ifithout veering to the side, and descend 


on the ball of the foot just beyond the 
toes. The hights that may be cleared by 
the running leap vary from three to six 
feet A good leaper of sixteen years old 
ought to leap four feet six inches, and an 
extraordinarily good leaper five feet 
Adults well trained will leap six, and 
some have been known to leap seven feet. 
Stories are told of some famous leapers 
having cleared as much as sixteen feet 

The long leap without a run . — The long 
leap may be marked out from four to 
eight feet, according to the agility and 
strength of the leaper ; and the object to 
be cleared, a small block of wood, which 
should in this kind of leap be never more 
than six inches high, placed midway. In 
leaping, the body is bent forward, the 
feet are dosed, the arms first sway for- 
ward, then backward, and then forward 
at the moment of taking the leap. In 
this kind of leap ten or twelve feet is 
considered good work. 

The long leap with a run . — The run 
should be on firm level ground. The 
body should be inclined forward, and 
the run consist of about twelve paces, a 
small block of wood as before being 
placed mid distance in the leap. The 
spring should be principally on the right 
foot, and the arms should be thrown for- 
ward at the time of the leap. In descend- 
ing, if the leap be a very long one, the 
leaper should descend principally upon 
his toes ; if the leap be not very long, he 
may descend on the balls of the toes. 
The leap is considered good if fifteen feet 
be cleared, but twenty may be done by a 
good leaper, and one or two individuals 
have fairly reached twenty-three feet. 

Vaulting . — Vaulting is performed by 
springing over some stationary body, 
such as a gate or bar, by the aid of the 
hands which bear upon it. To perform 
it, the vaulter may approach the bar with 
a slight run, and placing his hands upon 
it, heave himself up and throw his legs 
obliquely over it. The legs should be 
kept close together : while the body is in 
suspension over the bar, the right hand 
supports and guides it, while the left is 
free. The vaulter may commence this 
exetcise with a bar or a stile three.feet 
high, and extend it gradually to six feet. 

Leaping with a Pole . — A great variety 
of leops may be practiced with a pole, 
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which should be of a sufficient length, 
and shod at one end with iron, so as to 
take hold of the ground. The leaper 
should grasp with his right hand that 
part of the pole a little below the lerel of 
his head, and with his left that part of it 
just below the level of his hips ; he should 
then make a slight run, and, placing the 
pole on the ground, take a spring forward, 
and swing himself slightly round, so that 
when he alights the fall may be brought 
toward the place from which he rose. 

The pole is also employed in both long 
and deep leaps. In both of these the 
mode of holding the pole is similar ; but 
in leaping from a hight the pole should 
be grasped at the level of the knee, and 
then, the leaper, with a slight circular 
swing, should descend on the balls of his 
toes. 

TO CLIMB UP 4 BOARD. 

This should be firmly fixed at an angle 
of thirty degrees. The climber should 
seize both sides with his hands, and 
place his feet in the middle on the soles. 
This will teach him to hold firm by his 
hands, and to cling with his feet. As 
the climber gets used to this exercise, 
the angle of the board may be increased. 
The young gymnast can ascend when the 
plank is perfectly perpendicular. A pole 
may be mounted in the same manner. 

CLIMBINO THE POLE. 

The pole should be about nine inches in 
diamater, and firmly fixed in the ground 
in a perpendicular position. In mounting, 
the pole is to be grasped firmly with both 
hands, the right above the left The legs 
are alternately to grasp the pole in the 
ascent by means of the great toe, which is 
turned toward the pole. In descending, 
the friction is to be thrown on the inner 
part of the thighs, and the hands are left 
comparatively free. 

Climbing the mast is similar to climb- 
ing the pole, but in this exercise the 
climber is unable to grasp it with his 
hands, but holds it in his arms, — the 
position of the legs is the same as for the 
pole. 

CLIMBING THE ROPE. 

In climbing the rope, it is firmly 
grasped by the hands, which are placed 
one a^ove the other, and so moved alter- 
nately. The heels are crossed over the 


rope, which is held fast by their pressure, 
the body being supported principally by 
them. In the sailor’s method the r6pe 
pass os from the hands round the inside 
of the thigh, under the knee-joint, over 
the outside of the leg, and across the in- 
step. But the enterprising gymnast will 
not be satisfied until he can climb the 
rope by his hands only, allowing the rest 
of his body to hang freely suspended. 

CLIMBINO TREES. 

In climbing trees both the hands and 
feet are to be used, but the climber should 
never forget that it is to the hands 
that he has to trust. He should care- 
fully look upward and select the branches 
for his hands, and the knobs and other 
excrescences of the trees for his feet. 
He should also mark the best openings 
for the advance of his body. He should 
also be particularly cautious in laying 
hold of withered branches, or those that 
have suffered decay at their junction 
with the body of the tree, in consequence 
of the growth of moss, or through the 
effects of wet. In descending, he should 
be more cautious than in ascending, and 
hold fast by his hands. He should rarely 
slide down by a branch to the ground, as 
distances are very ill-calculated from the 
branches of a tree. 

THE GIANT STRIDE. 

Various exercises may be performed 
with this, excellent apparatus. It is 
made in the following manner. A very 
strong pole (a young tree is the best) is 
fixed firmly into the ground, the hole in 
which it is placed not being less than 
six feet in depth. That portion of the 
pole that is below the surface should be 
well charred, and the hole itself carefully 
paved. From the ground to the top of 
the pole should be about fourteen or 
fifteen feet. An iron cap is then placed 
on the top, traversing freely on a pivot, 
and carrying four rings, on which are 
fastened four ropes. In the end of the 
ropes should be fastened cross bars of 
elm or ash about two feet in length. 

The apparatus being thus completed, 
the gymnasts are to hold the cross bars 
at arms’ length, and run round the pole, 
bearing their weight on the ropes, so that 
their hands, heads, and feet, are in the 
same line irith the rope. Their feet will 
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then gradually leave the ground, and 
only touch at intervals. After practicing 
this from right to left, do the same from 
left to right, until it is aB easy to run 
one way as the other. 

This is bnt the beginning. The young 
gymnast should then run round, keeping 
himself constantly rotating, which may 
be done by the touch of the toe against 
the ground. Another accomplishment is 
to describe four circles in going round 
the pole, making the hands the center, 
and the feet the circumference. 

A pole should also be erected, about 
ten yards outside the range of the feet, 
and to this should be fixed a number of 
pegs, which will support a string passing 
from the central pole. Over this the 
gymnast should leap, performing the 
movement merely by the centrifugal 
force, and not by the spring of the feet. 
About ten feet is considered a good hight 
for a boy to attain, but a man can go 
higher. 

ORIGIN OF THE NIMBUS. 

That the nimbus is a luminous fluid 
has been abundantly proved. In the 
fifteenth century with us this mystic 
head-tire, adorning the heads of the 
saints, appears, in the monuments cited, 
like an expansion or unfolding of flam- 
boyant rays, or the beams of a glowing 
sun. Now, every image, allegory, symbol, 
or metaphor even, must be borrowed from 
the imagery, or, to speak more correctly, 
from the reality of nature. The ideal is 
transformed into the corporeal. I feel, 
therefore, convinced that the nimbus was 
first attached to the heads of intelligent 
and virtuous persons, from its analogy 
with that radiation which we may ob- 
serve to be exhaled by natural objects 
in the most mature and energetic periods 
of the year. In summer, during the 
hours of noontide heat, every thing radi- 
ates in the fields, all nature emits light, 
a brilliant vapor rises from the earth, 
floating around the ears of corn, and the 
topmost branches of the trees. This 
flame plays around plants, like that 
which caressed the hair of the youthful 
lulus, or the young Servius Tullius, or 
which descended on the heads of Saint 
Jlemi and Saint Leger. Every branch 


and flower, every group of trees, the 
summit of each distant hill of rocky 
eminence, seems gilded by an aureole — a 
kind of natural and universal nimbus. 
Now what with us is but an accidental 
appearance ; what in our climate is seen 
but rarely, at certain seasons, and on 
certain sultry days of intense heat, is in 
the east of habitual occurrence. Summer 
in the east is, comparatively speaking, 
external, and the heat during every 
period of the year is intense. Conse- 
quently objects emit light at all times; 
plants and animals, houses and men, are 
all encompassed by a flickering flame, 
like luminosity of atmosphere. “Ader- 
bijan, a large country in Persia, is 
famous for its sources of naphtha, and 
the soil is charged with resinous sub- 
stances. Bitumen there floats upon the 
surface of the lakes, and frequently, 
when in the midst of a gloomy night it 
becomes ignited, is seen to escape sud- 
denly in brilliant flame; and the spec- 
tacle thus afforded is well calculated to 
exalt the imagination. Men who were 
still in a state of semi-barbarism, and 
little capable of tracing to physical 
causes^ the origin of that flame, naturally 
saw in it an immediate manifestation of 
divinity.” In Arabia Petrea God appoint- 
ed a column of fire to guide the Israel- 
ites into the promised land, where Sodom 
and Gomorrha had at an earlier period 
been ingulphed in a lake of fire. In 
Egypt and in Africa the desert is trans- 
formed into pools of fire; the sand boils 
in the plains like water in a cauldron ; 
and the Saracens of Tunis, when fighting 
against St. Louis, flung handsful of earth 
into the faces of the crusaders, just as in 
our own times red hot balls and shells 
are used. Fire and light are in the east 
what humid vapors and fogs are to us — 
a permanent phenomenon, endowed with 
a fearful power. It is not then, surpris- 
ing that the idea of illumining with a 
nimbus the heads of distinguished per- 
sons, of strong men, of men of genius, 
or of holiness, should have arisen in that 
country earlier than in the west. It 
seems very natural that a phenomenon so 
usual and constant should have been 
honored by art, and that a reality of every 
day should in the east have been iqyested 
with metaphorical signification. 
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A COMPENDIUM OF THE FUNDA- 
MENTAL PRINCIPLES OF INTER- 
MASONIC COMITY: 

Being a Digest of the Laws, Usages and 
Compacts which compose the polity of Free- 
masonry , considered morally, historically and 
philosophically. 

BY JAKES THEODORE HOLLY, 8.'. P.\ R.\ 8/. 

[COPYRIGHT 8XCUBXD.] 

PART UI. PRACTICAL APPLICATION Of THE 

PRINCIPLES OP MASONIC LAW. 

/ 

CHAPTER I. 

THE ELECTIVE, EXECUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE, 
AND JUDICIAL PREROGATIVES OF MASONIC 
GOVERNMENT — RECEPTION OF MASONIC 
CANDIDATES. 

1 TTTE have now digested the theory 
VV of masonic government into its 
fundamental principles, and set forth the 
respective landmarks deduced therefrom. 
This digest, which occupies the first part 
of this treatise, we have reviewed in the 
second part, in order to develop the phi- 
losophic rationale of the same. We now 
proceed to a third and concluding portion 
of the work, in which we design to dis- 
cuss briefly the practical application of 
the principles of masonio law to the in- 
dividual and organic action of the mem- 
bers of the Fraternity. 

2. In discussing these principles, we 
shall endeavor to discover a philosophic 
basis for their practical application. And 
thus, what the institution has been, or is 
now , in its system of administration, shall 
not alone circumscribe our vision; but 
what it should be shall be the only boun- 
dary that we shall permit to intercept 
the range of our perspective delineation. 

3. First among these principles of ma- 
sonic law, the elective prerogative of the 
individual mason comes up for consider- 
ation; because It forms the basis upon 
which all other functions of government 

Am. Free. Vol. 8, Feb. 1869. — 9. 


prooeed. 1 And, in order that the limits 
of this prerogative may be accurately 
defined, it becomes necessary to study 
the dogmatic doctrine that the Frater- 
nity holds in relation to the spiritual 
status and natural condition of every 
individual man as such. 

4. The doctrine, that man is spiritually 
endowed by his Creator with freedom of 
will, is not only an inevitable consequence 
of the Divine Records, which Freema- 
sonry has accepted os the sanction of its 
Theocratic Landmarks, but it is also an 
admitted fact that the Fraternity aots 
upon in its ritualistic discipline of the 
individual at every step of his masonic 
education.! And the doctrine, that he is 
a fallen, ignorant and depraved being, 
in consequence of the illegitimate use 
and vicious play of this power of free 
volition, is also a fact and sequential 
dogma, deduced from the Divine Sanotion 
at the basis of the Theocratio Landmarks, 
which the whole ritualistic training of 
the individual, in the masonio institution, 
proceeds upon. 8 

6. Hence, the real design of the sym- 
bolic initiations, is to set forth, in the 
most important light, the necessity of 
man’s spiritual regeneration and moral 
renovation, in removing him from his 
apostate condition, by a gradual process, 
conditioned, at every degree of his ad- 
vance, by the free exercise of his will, 
and under the salutary guidance and 
direction of divine and holy principles, 
inculcated and illustrated in the most 
solemn and impressive manner. 4 

6. But masonry, unlike the Christian 
religion, does not presume that every 
specimen of our fallen humanity is oap*- 
ble of this spiritual exaltation, by means 
of the moral teachings of her ritualistio 


i See Part I, chap. iv ( sec. 3, No. 12. 

3 Previous to conferring every degree in Free- 
masonry, the candidate is required to give assur- 
ance that it is of Aw own free will and accord that 
he seeks admission to its obligations and benefits. 
3 See Part I, chap, iii, sec. 1, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

« See Pert I, chap, iii, sec. 1, Noe. 4, 6, 6, 7. 
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training alone. She acknowledges that 
there are some fallen so low in the scale 
of being that she can not benefit them; 
and thus, on this point, she freely yields 
the palm to the divine and lifegiving 
principles of the gospel. Where her moral 
capabilities will allow her to proceed no 
farther in reaching the deepest depravity 
6f man, it is then that we must turn to 
the Christian religion, to have her reach 
her long arms down to the lowest depths 
of human suffering and woe, and meet 
the exigency of the case by her heaven- 
born capacity to regenerate and exalt 
them.* This inability of Freemasonry to 
meet all the demands of human degrada- 
tion, she palpably confesses in the Exo- 
terio Usages of the Ritualistic Landmarks, 
wherein a certain standard of physical, 
moral, intellectual, political and domestic 
qualifications are prescribed for her can- 
didates, before she will undertake their 
spiritual enlightenment, by her ritualistic 
training* 

7. This training, as we have said, pro- 
ceeds by degrees; and its object is to 
restore man to the right exercise of his 
Godlike power of free will. For this 
purpose, the Fraternity prescribes, in her 
Esoteric Compacts, probationary trials 
and instructions in three symbolio de- 
grees of initiation, before she presumes 
that a candidate, accepted with the high- 
est qualifications demanded by her Exo- 
terio Usages, is restored to a proper 
equilibrium between darkness and light, 
so as to clearly discern the one from the 
other, and freely to choose the good rather 
than the evil.? 

• “ As educated Christians, we may believe that 
masonry is calculated to lead men from the evil 
of their ways, and point to the glorious plan of 
redemption ; it may go forth, like John the Bap- 
tist, proclaiming its heavenly mission to prepare 
the way for a mightier than it ; it may point to 
the cross of a risen 8avior; it may tell of the 
wonderful works of him who spake as never man 
spake; it may even lead the weary and lain ting 
invalid to the Fool of Silo&m, and tell of the 
miraculous virtues of the water of life ; but its 
holy mission stops here ; it cam not wash the pol- 
luted soul from the disease of sin ; it can not, be- 
cause God has not so appointed." — MiichelTt Hit- 
lory of Frtematonry, vol. i, p. 49. 

* 8ee Part I, chap, iii, sec. 2. 

7 Swedenborg has explained the fact that the 
mental development and spiritual regeneration of 
mankind, both before and after the foil, proceeds, 
by degress, from darkness to light— from Igno- 
ranee tP intelligence. And he has shown that the 


8. It must, therefore, be apparent to 
every trne, that, according to the philoso- 
phy of the dogmatic teachings of Free- 
masonry, no individual mason should be 
invested with the elective prerogative of 
masonic government, in any respeot, 
until he has become ritualistically quali- 
fied by passing through all the trials and 
probations of the three symbolio degrees. 
In other words, Master Masons, and they 
alone, should be invested with the privi- 
lege of voting. 8 

9. But here let it be distinctly marked 
as the boundary of this prerogative, that 
the restoration of man to a proper exercise 
of his faculty of free will by a ritualistic 
training of three probationary degrees, 
to remove from his mind corrupting and 
vitiating influences, by which that will 
has been darkened and depraved, is not 


•lx (Uyi of creation, set forth in Genesis, does not 
describe a natural creation only, but also the pro- 
gressive illumination of man’s intellect. Thus the 
earth is said to be " without form and void," in 
order to denote that man, as to his external na- 
ture, was destitute of the order which arises from 
enlightened teaching, and void of that living ex- 
cellency which springs out of active goodness. 
“ Darkness," also, is said to have been "upon the 
face of the deep," for the purpose of declaring the 
ignorance which then prevailed upon the percep- 
tive capabilities of the mind.— See the Arcana 
Ccelettia, Nos. 17, 18. 

“ It is interesting to observe that there is a re- 
markable analogy between the process here de- 
scribed, as attending the creation of man, and the 
process which, under the Christian dispensation, is 
spoken of as belonging to his regeneration. They 
are both treated of as the result of the divine in- 
fluence and operation. In the one case, God is 
said to move " upon the fkoe of the waters," (Gen. 
i : 2 ;) in the other it is written, " Ye must be bora 
of water and the spirit," (John iii : 5.) It is true 
that the regeneration insisted on by Christianity 
implies the presenoe of eviis, which, in the first 
creation of man, oould not have existed. Never- 
theless, there is a great similarity in the two pro- 
cesses ; for the end contemplated by both is the 
implanting of the divine image in man. In the 
one case, it was to be done before his fall ; in the 
other, after it."— Antedilmrian Hietory , p. 42. Bos- 
ton, 1850. 

8 The question of the admission of candidates 
should form no exception to this rule. X.’. As.*, 
and F.*. Cs.\ are yet in comparative spiritual 
darkness, with the passions of the natural man 
but imperfectly subdued, and, therefore, not proper 
Judges of the material necessary for the masonio 
edifice. And being minors in masonry, can not 
properly be clothed with all the prerogatives of 
-Freemasons ; but must remain contented with the 
guidance and direction of their masonic guardians 
and superiors, until they oome to masonic maturity 
as Master Masons. 
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supposed to place him in a state of abso- 
lute independence and self-government. 
He is thereby in a state of freedom, and 
supposed capable of discerning between 
the effects of good and evil, so as to be 
freely led to prefer the good. But then 
it is a choice still subject to order, rule 
and government, to be exercised over him 
by a diligent watchfulness on the part of 
official superiors.* Even Adam, when he 
had passed through the six degrees of 
creative regeneration, and entered upon 
the seventh or Sabbatical Rest of Eden, 
was still subject to the divine govern- 
ment which God prescribed for his guid- 
ance in the rules of life which He gave 
him in the Paradisaical Garden. And 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the second Adam, 
was also subject to His Eternal Father in 
the Heavens, when he tabernacled in the 
flesh upon earth, although He was God 
made man, without spot or blemish, 
adorned with every perfection, and full 
of grace and truth. Hence, then, it may 
be seen according to the dogmatic philos- 
ophy which Freemasonry accepts as the 
basis of her Theocratic Landmarks, every 
man must still be subject to the Divine 
order of God’s government, coming down 
to earth from on high, even after he has 
been exalted to the seventh and highest de- 
gree of perfection that humanity has ever 
jet attained in the world. 10 

•Tha third degree of masonry represents the 
spiritual truths, signified in the third day of crea- 
tion. This day’s work was, of course, very far re- 
moved from the perfection of the seventh day. 
The state of a master mason’s spiritual progress, 
explained in the light of this day’s work, may be 
•aid to be “ The collection of religious knowledge, 
planting them in the memory as the great store- 
house of human information, causing the infertil- 
ity of the merely external man to appear, togeth- 
er with the effort for rendering it, in some meas- 
ure, more fruitful in the works of use.” — Antedilu- 
vian History, p. 60. 

Hence, the fourth day’s work of creation may 
symbolise the necessity of having official superiors 
over the partially developed master mason, in or- 
der to promote his continued growth in knowledge 
and virtue. The sun, moon, and stars that were 
spoken into being on this day, are the symbols of 
rulers exercising authority by a divine commis- 
sion, either politically or ecclesiastically, among 
men. 

10 That Adam, when placed in the garden of 
Eden, under the moral government of God, was in 
the highest state of human development that can 
be obtained in this world, may be apparent from 
the following extracts, explanatory of the mosaic 
cosmogony in Genesis, according to the philosophy 


10. This view of the doctrines on whioh 
the masonic polity is based, demonstrates 
that the individual mason, in his private 
capacity, should not be allowed to give a 
final and definite decision upon any ques- 
tion of masonio polity. But that his will 
should always find its ultimate expres- 
sion through well-defined and established 
organs of government, representing the 

of Swedenborg : “ The six successive days of cre- 
ation, with all the circumstances mentioned to 
have transpired upon each, are representative of 
the six progressive states of human development, 
together with all the phenomena that were proper 
to the process ; and consequently, the narrative is 
descriptive of the degree* through which man 
passed out of tine merest rudiments of humanity, 
into the attainment of the divine image, eve 
This process we have spoken of as a development. 
It might have been called regeneration , and wo 
should have adopted that term, if we had not con- 
templated some probable confusion by its use. Be- 
generation, indeed, considered In an enlarged and 
proper sense, is a development of all the human 
excellences ; but, then it is commonly used to ex- 
press man’s attainment of those graces after he had 
/alien, and therefore, in treating of that portion 
of the Scriptures, which speaks of him before 
that calamity had taken place, it was felt that the 
expression, development , would exclude that idea, 
and so enable us to employ the word regeneration , 
in its more general acceptation, when we come to 
consider the events by which that calamity was 
succeeded. 

“ Hitherto we have considered the process by 
which man was successively raised, as it were, out 
of a state of nothingness, as to spiritual life, into 
its full possession and enjoyment. * * * This 
was his condition upon the sixth day. 

“ But a seventh day is next treated of, in which 
a higher state is contemplated. This was a condi- 
tion of celestial life, in which there is rest and 
peace, in consequence of the Lord having become 
the primary object of human love. He who loves 
the Lord above all things, and from that love perceives 
and does what is good and true, in all the descending 
varieties of duty, is a czlestial MAN. It is a devel- 
opment of the highest condition of humanity on 
earth. To accomplish this, was the great design 
of all God’s providential works ; and the realiza- 
tion of it is expressed, as being the attainment of 
the seventh day ; hence, the Lord is stated to have 
ended his work and rested thereon ; also, to have 
blessed and sanctified it.” — Antediluvian History, 
pp. 59, 61. 

In the above facta we have the reason why 
Freemasons Tenerate the number seven. The 
French Masonic Rite has carried- its veneration in 
this respect so fer as to have its system consist of 
exactly seven degrees ; the Scotch Rite has exactly 
seven classes, into which its system of 33 degrees 
are divided ; and although the York Rite is less 
perfect in this respect, yet the American masons 
of this rite have constructed a system of seven de- 
grees, ending with the Royal Arch, if we consider 
the two Council degrees as detached portions of 
the degrees which precede them, which they are 
in fact. 
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dirine constitution of things. In other 
words, the individual Master Mason 
should be allowed a free and untram- 
meled vote in the choice of masonic ru- 
lers; and, through these rulers, when 
dogmatically invested with their respect- 
ive prerogatives, all questions of rule and 
authority, should receive their definite 
determination. 

11. It, therefore, remains for us to con- 
sider in what characteristics God mani- 
fests himself to us as the Governor of the 
world, as he has been pleased to make the 
same known in his revealed Word. This 
consideration leads us to view him as 
sustaining the relations of Priest, King 
and Prophet to fallen man ; and thereby 
imparting His divine authority to the Sa- 
cerdotal, Regal and Philosophic functions 
of government in civil society, as devel- 
oped among the nations of the postdilu- 
vian age. These three functions we find 
sometimes centered solely in the hands 
of one officer, during some of the ages 
of the past, thus transforming him who 
should be the servant of the people into a 
tyrant, and giving rise to the despotio 
characteristics, which too often disgraced 
many of those ancient polities.” 

n “ In the early ages of the world, every head of 
a family united, in his own person, the threefold 
office of priest, prophet, and king ; and it was not 
until the Mosaic dispensation was revealed, that 
the concerns of religion were conducted by three 
distinct officers, or orders of men.” — Dr. Oliver' $ 
Antiquities, chap. x. 

The Dr. also has a note on this same chapter, in 
which he says “ The false religions, which, indeed, 
were originally but perversions of the true, ac- 
knowledged the same form of government, because 
the ingenuity of man could not discover any form 
more firm and permanent than that which had 
been revealed from heaven. Hence, Thoth, the 
founder of idolatry, after the flood, was surnamed 
Ter Maximus , because he was Philosophus Maximus, 
Saoerdos Maximus, and Sex Maximus. 

“The truth is, as we think, that unlimited pow- 
er in the hands of the few ever has, and ever will, 
beget a spirit of tyranny, and whenever and 
wherever that power is concentrated in a single 
head, untrammeled by checks and balances of 
power, that head will likely show forth only the 
baser passions of the human heart .” — Mitchells 
History of Freemasonry, vol. ii, p. 111. 

Again, Brother Mitchell, in reviewing the diffi- 
culties between the Grand Lodge of the State of 
New Tork and the St. John’s Grand Lodge, thus 
discourses on the one-man power that was so fear- 
fully used on the part of the former body : “ The 
fbcta set forth but too clearly show how prone poor 
human nature is to err; yea, more, it tends to 
strengthen the odious doctrine, that every man is 


12. But Freemasonry, acting upon the 
dogmatic fact, that all the divine attri- 
butes, functions, or characteristics which 
God sustains toward man, are never .giv- 
en to any one man, but, on the contrary, 
are variously distributed among different 
men, according to their several capacities 
of reception, has caused those three 
functions of Deity to be represented by 
the three presiding officers of a local 
lodge, viz. : the Worshipfbl Master and 
the two Wardens. But, notwithstanding 
these three functions have been thus wisely 
separated by the ritualistic landmarks 
of the Fraternity, yet, nevertheless, the 
practical administration of the same, so 
far as the pragmatic landmarks have yet 
been developed, is signalized by a confu- 
sion of powers and prerogatives, that 
place the government of the Fraternity 
far behind the clearest light which has 
been already developed in our age on this 
subjeot, by the progress of civilized so- 
ciety. 

13. The best theory of government 
which human experience has developed, 
as now understood among men, is that 
which divides its administration into ex- 
ecutive, legislative and judicial depart- 
ment8.< s The first officer or Sacerdotal 
Principal in masonic government, should 
preside over the executive ; the second, 
or Regal Principal, over the legislative; 
and the third, or Philosophic Principal, 
over the judicial department. 

14. According to the philosophy of this 
theory, the W orshipful Master, as theSa- 

a tyrant to whom sufficient power is given. Who, 
we wonld ask, after carefully reading the history 
alluded to, can longer espouse the doctrine that 
the Grand Master is absolutely supreme ? Do not 
the events of 1837 [in New Tork] clearly show 
that, even in the Masonic association, the powers 
of every officer should be restricted by checks and 
balances ? Here is a case where the one-man pow- 
er was so strongly developed, that an attempt waa 
made to exercise it, after having admitted, in sub- 
stance, that he had no authority to act— that he 
had no law behind which to shield himself.” — Ibid, 
p. 519. 

11 See Part II, chap. ii. Nos. 14-17; and notea 
14-20 of the same chapter of this treatise. 

u The government of the United States has the 
clearest defined constitutional limits in respect to 
these three Departments of National administra- 
tion. The manner in which we propose to apply 
this theory to Masonic government, will furnish 
the restrictive system of checks and balanoea 
which Brother Mitchell so earnestly inquires 
after, as we have quoted him above. 
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oerdotal Principal of a lodge at the head • 
of the usual subordinate officers except- 
ing the Wardens, should constitute the 
executive department ;i* the Senior War- 
den as the Regal Principal or Presiding 
Legislator, at the head of a council of ad- 
ministration, should constitute the legis- 
lative department ;« and the J unior W ar- 
den as the Philosophic Principal or Pre- 
siding Jurist, in connection with a judi- 
cial commission, specially empannelled 
as a jury to try cases involving masonic 
offenses, should constitute the judicial de- 
partment of a lodge.* 


* These officers in the York Rite are the T.\, 

L. \ t L.\ A J.*. Ds.\, 8tds.\ * T.\ Of course in 
this enumeration the Wardens are left out, be* 
cause each of them are placed at the head of other 
Departments of Masonic government. 

* Lodges of the French Bite have in their bosom 
an Administrative Commission composed of the 
seven first officers of the Lodge, -whose duty it is 
to prepare the business that is to be submitted to 
the Lodge. All business is initiated in the Lodge 
by the Report of this Council, which is afterward 
discussed and adopted by the Brethren. (See 
Manuel du France Mafon, p. 85, Augers, 1846. 

The only alterations in regard to this Commis- 
sion that we propose, are in the members that 
compose it, the special business with which it 
should be charged, and the definite powers that 
it should possess, within itself, in determining 
this business, under proper and well-defined regu- 
lations. The succeeding Nos. (15, 10, 17 and 18) 
of the text, will farther develop and explain our 
views, if taken in connection with the preceding 
numbers, (3-10.) 

w The idea that Judicial powers belong to the 
office of Junior Warden is thus set forth by 
Brother Morris, In reply to a query addressed to 
him on the subject by a corresponding brother : 
“The official prosecutor is tho Junior Warden. 
Read the chargo at his installation ; consider his 
place and duty as Governor of the Craft, * while at 
Refreshment consider whom he represents ; con- 
sider that there is no prosecutor if ho is not one ; 
and you will fall back upon tho traditionary rule 
that none but the Junior Warden can bring 
charges before the Lodge, and that he is to be held 
responsible that all charges properly presented to 
him shall be thus presented. This doctrine, 
though much lost sight of in the United States, 
will, we are convinced, eventually prevail.” — 
American Freemason, vol. i, p. 377. 

The only difference between us and Brother 
Morris is, that instead of making the Junior War- 
den prosecuting attorney, as he proposes, we 
would make him Judge of the Masonic Court that 
should try the case. This difference, however, 
between us, may be accounted for by the respect- 
ive standpoints we look from in Masonic Juris- 
prudence. Brother Morris would regard the W.\ 

M. \ as Ter Maximus , personally presiding over 
the Executive, Legislative and Judicial functions 
of the Lodge after the manner of the ancient des- 
potisms ; while we propose, as a masonic necessity 


16. The duties that should pertain re- 
spectively to those several spheres of ma- 
sonic government, may be thus deduced 
from the highest light that the political 
experience of mankind has yet developed 
on this subject, viz. : the W.\ M.\ as the 
Executive Chief of the lodge, aside from 
his sacerdotal functions, as the hiero- 
phant of the mysteries which the usages 
of the ritualistic landmarks impose upon 
him, should also be invested with the 
right to direct and supervise the official 
duties of his executive subordinates, and 
charged with the execution of the decis- 
ions emanating from the legislative and 
judicial departments, to which the execu- 
tive sanction has been given. At the 
same time he should exercise the power 
of vetoing any new legislative enactment, 
and of commuting any judicial sentence 
whenever he may deem the interest or 
sacred principles of the Fraternity re- 
quire the same at his hands. Hence, all 
legislative enactments and judicial de- 
crees should be inoperative until submit- 
ted to the W.\ M.\, and his sanction re- 
ceived to the same. 17 

16. To the Council of Administration, 
over which the Senior Warden should 
preside, as the legislative branch of ma- 
sonic government in a local lodge, should 
pertain the whole matter of the finances; 
in regulating the receipts and disburse- 
ments, and levying assessments and taxes 
on the membership, whenever the wants 
of the lodge require the same. And to 
the judicial commission, over which the 
Junior Warden should preside, should 

impoeed by the spirit of the age, that these func- 
tions should be headed np in separate officials. 

17 In order to give a check to each branch of 
government, when thus dispersed between various 
departments, it has been found necessary to clothe 
the Executive with a veto power over the Legisla- 
tive enactments, and accord the pardoning power 
to the same in relation to penalties decreed by 
the Judiciary for criminal offenses. It is true 
that it is not usnal for the judgments of civil 
courts to be submitted to the executive for ap- 
proval, before being placed in execution, as is here 
proposed ; but there is no reason why the determi- 
nations of this branch of government should not 
be made to undergo this formality as well as the 
enactments of the Legislative. The usage of mil- 
itary courts martial, in this respect, is more in 
harmony with this proposed theory, because their 
determinations are required to be submitted to 
the executive, and receive the approbation of the 
same bofore they are valid. Art. War, U. 8., 66, 
Msltby’s Treatise, pp. 102 , 186 ; Boston, 1813 . 
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pertain the trial of all oases involving 
offenses against the laws of masonry 
among the membership of a lodge. ^ 

17. The S.\ and J.\ Wardens should 
preside in their respective departments 
in the name of the Worshipful Master of 
their lodge, and as his deputies in their 
several spheres. 19 The S.\ W.\ should 

19 The check that the Legislative branch is par- 
ticularly designed to have upon the Executive, Is 
to hold the purse-strings, so that the common 
treasury may not be squandered by an irrespon- 
sible and despotic band; and the special check 
which the Judicial branch is calculated to oxercise 
is to hold the scales of justice, and therefore pre- 
vent the arbitrary and vindictive punishment of 
persons accused by a malicious despot, unless ad- 
judged guilty by his peers. Nevertheless, the 
Executive should still hold the sword, by which 
force and authority must be given to every Legis- 
lative enactment, and each Judicial decree. And 
its veto upon the one, and commutation of the 
other constitute the check which this branch of 
government has a right to exercise for the general 
welfare. Legislative assemblies and judicial courts 
are not immaculate any more than executive 
councils. Bribery and corruption may infest 
either of them. An executive veto might be as 
serviceable in preventing a reckless squandering 
of the common treasury by the legislative body, 
as the negation of the latter would be on executive 
demands; and an executive pardon may tend to 
prevent arbitrary and vindictive punishment by 
the judicial body, as its acquittal of persons mali- 
ciously accused may serve to thwart the tyranny 
of a despotic executive. 

19 Precedency of rank should be given to one 
of the branches of Government, in order to insure 
unity of action between the whole. And each of 
the other two branches should be made to feel a 
certain dependence upon this one that outranks 
them. This feeling will prevent conflict and an- 
archy among what would otherwise be rival and 
absolutely independent powers. This precedence 
of rank the universal usage of mankind accords 
to the executive. It is not a custom in the United 
States for laws to be enacted by the legislative 
branch in the name of the executive ; neither is 
justice administered by the courts in its name ; 
but this is the usage in England, and it is one 
that can well be adopted in a republican commu- 
nity, where the executive is elective, without any 
sacrifice of true Democratic principles. The idea 
would give more unity and force to enactments 
and decrees than to have them promulgated in 
the impersonal and nondescript name of the 
whole people, without any one official being men- 
tioned in particular. The oneness of the execu- 
tive r.rm represents the Divine Unity; and the 
people should not be so much impressed with 
their own will, embodied in the laws, as they 
should be pointed to the will of God. When the 
will of the people is uppermost in the public mind, 
It will give rise to as much godless legislation as 
when the individnal will of a despot is looked upon 
as supreme. Neither are right within themselves ; 
but a government of elective executive, legislative 
and judicial checks and balances variously dispersed 


not, however, exercise any authority over 
the decisions of the council of adminis- 
tration farther than preserve order in its 
deliberations, sign its enactments, trans- 
mit them to the W.\ M.\ for hiB approval, 
and give a casting vote on any question 
before the oouncil in case of a tie. 90 The 
Junior Warden, in like manner, should 
have no power to control the verdiot of 
guilt or innocence to be rendered by the 
judicial commission, further than to se- 
cure a fair and impartial investigation, 
and thorough examination of every case 
involving masonic offense, according to 
the strict formalities of the law ; and to 
recommend or a<\judge the penalty that 
should be executed on such parties as may 
be found guilty.* 1 

18. These departments of masonic gov- 
ernment should be regulated in their seve- 
ral functions, by the following constitution- 
al limitations, viz.: 1st, the theocratic, rit- 
ualistic and pragmatic landmarks ; 2nd, 
the general and special regulations of the 
dogmatio power in masonry, in whose 


among the members of a community, as already 
set forth, and distinctly headed up in a single 
executive officer, is the nearest approximation of 
a human government to the Divine that it is pos- 
sible for man to attain to. 

90 The rules of a deliberative assembly, as the 
United States House of Representatives, the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, or the French Constit- 
uent Assembly might be made applicable to this 
Legislative Council of a Masonic Lodge. In this 
council an appeal from the decisions of the chair 
might be tolerated, because the supreme executive 
authority of the lodge would not preside therein ; 
but unlike the provisions of tho American Con- 
stitution, there should be no overnling appeal 
even by a two-third vote of this assembly, from 
the veto of the W.\ M.\ on any of its enactments. 
Thus would the problem be effectually solved of 
bringing to bear modern legislative usagos in 
masonry, while aft the same time the ancient ritu- 
alistic prerogative of the Master of his lodge would 
be maintained inviolate. 

31 The usages of modem courts of justice might 
form the basis of a masonic code of procedure to 
be put in practice by the Judge of a masonic court. 
In determining the law of any case under investi- 
gation, Morris' Code would be an invalnable guide, 
because of its w oil -digested formulas and corolla- 
ries of Masonic Low. And in decreeing penal- 
ties, the 4th part of Mackey's Principles of Ma- 
sonic Law would be an indispensable hand-book, 
because of its keen discrimination of the appropri- 
ate gradations of punishment for masonic crimes. 
Much valuable information in both of these re- 
spects might also be obtained by referring to 
Brother Mitchell’s Digest of Masonic Law, ap- 
pended to bis History of Freemasonry, recently 
published. 
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jurisdiction these functions are exercised ; 
and, 8rd, the by-laws of the lodge to 
which these administrative departments 
may be attached. 

19. The presiding functionaries and 
the subordinate officers, or members of 
the executive and legislative departments, 
should be elected by the Master Masons 
or qualified voters of the lodge, for the 
period of one year. But the members of 
the judicial commission should be spe- 
cially empannelled as a jury, in every 
case coming up for trial, from among 
such master masons as shall declare that 
they have not prejudged the case to be 
tried by them in any respect. 13 

20. No Master Mason should be eligible 
to either of the stations of the three pre- 
siding officers, until he had received a 
professional training with special refer- 
ence to the duties of the office to which 
he is to be elected ; and then, only after 
he has been pronounced qualified, and 
furnished with a diploma to that effect, 
from under the authority of the dogmati o 
power of the masonic jurisdiction, in 
which his functions are to be exercised." 


* Tho way that masonic trials are now conduct* 
ed, without rigidly polling each member of the 
lodge who is to set as one of the jury, to learn 
whether he baa prejudged the case to be tried, In 
either way, is but a mockery of justice, as wo now 
understand its administration in enlightened civ- 
ilized society. But in committing the trial of all 
cases to a select investigating committee under the 
judicial oversight of the Junior Wardon, there 
would be afforded a full opportunity to bring into 
practice in the masonic lodge, this approved prin- 
iple of the English common law. Tho determin- 
ation of the question of the guilt or innocence of 
an accused party by this committee, should be os 
far above appeal to the indiscriminate membership 
of a lodge, as the verdict of a jury in a common 
court of justice is above the determination of the 
general populace. 

** The duties pertaining to tho three presiding 
officers of a lodge as we have now set them forth, 
entitle them to be classed among the learned pro- 
fessions. And hence, as in civil societies of the 
most radical democratic stamp, the simple votes of 
a majority of electors are not presumed to qualify 
a man for the profession of the law, aside from his 
own personal qualifications ; and as in ecclesiasti- 
cal usages, the choice of Church members for pas- 
tors to preside over them, is not based upon a ma- 
jority of votes aside from the theological qualifica- 
tions of tho person selected ; so in masonic gov- 
ernment it should not be considered that the 
choice of any one of their peers by the electors of 
the lodge, necessarily qualified the individual so 
elected for the discharge of the duties of the office 
to which he is elected. Nevertheless, such is the 


But any Master Mason in good standing 
in bis lodge, should be eligible to the sub- 
ordinate offices of the same. 

21. In concluding our consideration of 
the elective prerogative of the Master Ma- 
son, and the offioial functions of the local 
lodge, we will now define the province of 
the individual electors of the same, and 
that of the lodge itself as an organio 
body, in the reception of candidates. 

The admission of candidates divides 
itself into two questions, each of whioh 
should be separately determined, viu 1st, 
Ritualistic qualifications; and 2nd, the 
privilege of affiliation. 

22. The first question is the one of the 
greatest importance to the masonic Fra- 
ternity, and is the proper subject for the 
judioial determination of the Junior 
Warden, and a judicial commission. All 
of the requirements of the exoterio usa- 
ges should be applied to the candidate, to 
deoide the question of his proper qualifi- 
cations. Of course, as sueh an investi- 
gation must be strietly masonic, the can- 
didate, being still a profane, could not be 
allowed to present himself before the 
committee. But the master masons who 
had recommended and presented his pe- 
tition, should appear in liis place. And 
they should be strictly examined on all 
these points, so far as their certain knowl- 
edge of the candidate extended. Aside 
from their testimony before the judicial 
commission, the Junior Warden might 
also be allowed to receive confidential evi- 
dence committed personally to him, that 
might be of a delicate nature; for in- 
stance, such as would involve the charac- 
ter of others beside the candidate; and 
on the strength of such private testimony, 

masonic usage of the day ; and any master mason, 
elocted by a majority of his peers in a lodge that 
is said to be regularly constituted, is invested with 
the dogmatic Degree of Chair Master, as a matter 
of coarse, without any reference to his real pro- 
fessional fitness. This ought not to be tho case ; 
but there ought to be a certain system of training 
for masonic professions adopted by Grand Lodges, 
(of which we shall speak more particularly here- 
after,) by which qualified graduates should be 
turned out as our universities of learning now 
turn out medical, theological, and other gradu- 
ates, with regular diplomas ; and the selection of 
Masters and Wardens of Lodges, should be re- 
stricted to this class of persons, bat who shoald be 
dogmatically invested with official prerogatives 
only after being duly elected to such stations in a 
regular lodge. 
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he shall be competent to decide the ques- 
tion in his own mind, if against the can- 
didate, without revealing the same to the 
members of the commission. When a 
candidate was thus decided against, either 
by the Junior Warden or the oommittee, 
it should rqjeot his application, and none 
other should be entertained, from the 
same person, for at least the period of six 
months. 

23. But if he is not decided against by 
this judicial investigation, but. is found 
to possess the proper ritualistic qualifica- 
tions, then the second question comes up 
on a conventional or pragmatio basis, 
before the members of the lodge with 
which he may wish to affiliate, for them 
to decide whether this privilege of asso- 
ciation shall be granted to him. On this 
question, eaoh Master Mason should exer- 
cise his eleotive prerogative, freely and 
untrammeled. 34 Nevertheless, if the can- 
didate should be rejected on the mere 
question of affiliation in any one partic- 
ular lodge, it is clear that if he is other- 
wise ritualistically qualified, an immedi- 
ate application might be made to another 
lodge, or to the Grand Master, praying him 
to exercise his prerogative, and make him 
at sight. 

24. But when a Master Mason wishes 
to affiliate with a lodge as a member of 
the same, and presents a demit from some 
regular lodge, the last one of whioh he was 
a member, together with his application 
for affiliation, no question for judicial in- 
vestigation can arise, except some special 
charge should be alleged against the ap- 
plicant for unmasonio conduct, that had 
never . been investigated. In this case 
suoh charge should be first tried before 
the Junior Warden and the judioial com- 
mission, the accused being allowed, as a 


M The law of attraction and repulsion Is a social 
and spiritual law, as well as a physical one. Sir 
Isaac Newton demonstrated it in the physical 
world, in the discovery of the law of gravity; 
Fourier did the same in the social world, in the 
discovery of the law of the groups and series of 
associated industry ; and Swedenborg has done the 
same in the discovery of the laws of the spiritual 
world, by delineating the principles upon which 
the angelic societies are formed. The choice of 
associates is a divine right, therefore, which is 
guaranteed to every atom of matter, to every hu- 
man being, and to every angelic spirit, that can 
not be infringed upon without the desecration of 

1**w« C!f \» 1 


mason, to confront his accusers before 
such commission, and the matter should 
be determined as in any similar case of 
masonic trial. But if no such special 
charge should be presented, or if the ac- 
cused shall be acquitted of any such 
oharge that may be presented, then the 
question of membership should be decided 
by the individual members of the lodge 
applied to, on the simple question wheth- 
er the privilege of association shall be 
accorded to him or not.** 

(To be continued.) 


* Having now Mt forth a certain theory of gov- 
ernment, and demonstrated it by the principles of 
spiritual philosophy, and confirmed it by the high- 
est practical experience of mankind at the present 
day, it now remains for us to vindicate its applica- 
tion to the Masonic Institution, from certain objec- 
tions that it may give rise to in some minds. 

1st. It may be eaid to be too complicated in tie de- 
tail e to be introduced fa a local lodge of a limited 
membership. Our reply to this objection is, that it 
is specially designed to remove the complicated 
business which is now devolved indiscriminately 
upon all the members of a local lodge. Executive, 
legislative, and judicial business forms the indis- 
criminate occupation, more or less, of every mem- 
ber of the lodge. It consumes two-thirds of every 
meeting, leaving little or no time for the ritualis- 
tic instruction that the great majority of the mem- 
bership so sadly stand in need of. By the pro- 
posed arrangement, on the contrary, the executive, 
legislative and Judicial business would be removed 
from the general meetings of the lodge, and placed 
in the hands of those who would be deemed the 
most competent to manage the same. By the di- 
vision of the governmental powers between seven! 
branches of administration, not only would busi- 
ness be done with greater facility and despatch, 
but it would further aid in assigning persons of 
the proper qualifications to the right places of use- 
fulness. Business being thus removed from the 
general meetings, the Worshipful Master's place 
would no longer be so much assimilated to that of 
the head of a debating club ; but he would be able 
to meet all the brethren in the much more ami- 
able character of the hierophant and dispenser of 
the mysteries, and thus impart ten times as much 
ritualistic instruction, as it is possible to be done 
under present circumstances. 

2d. But then a despotic oligarchy mould be created 
fa the lodge over the membership, may also be object- 
ed to this theory. If the system of checks and 
balances between the several departments, as al- 
ready explained, would not be sufficient to prevent 
the despotic sway of a few, then the elective pre- 
rogative of the members, to be exercised annually, 
would soon correct such an evil in its very in- 
ciplency. But the truth is, that the present sys- 
tem of lodge government is really that of a des- 
potic and irresponsible oligarchy. Every one ac- 
quainted with the usual routine of society -busi- 
ness, knows that all the leading matters of legis- 
lation, Jurisprudence, otc., is left by the great ma- 
jority of the members to tbo business tact of the 
few. in everv such voluntary association. Those 
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HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY IN 
GERMANY. 

Translated from the German of R. 
Bartlemess, M. D., expressly for the 
“ American Freemason.” 

T HE German Masons in the United 
States begin to feel the necessity of 
enlarging their knowledge. With clearer 
ideas, and a firm determination, they will 
be able to remove evils that are now 
felt, and to bring about a dignified and 
elevating spirit in the lodges. As citizens 
of a noble and imposing political com- 
monwealth, they feel it to be their duty to 
remand to the dark armories of past ages 
that which ignorance or malevolence has 
fastened upon masonry. In this respect, 
the history of Freemasonry, in their old 
home, affords them an example, at once 
warning and encouraging, how the 
noble structure has been made unsightly 


vho that ultimo a leadership in societies, do so on 
their own individual responsibility, feeling that 
they have no account to give for their actions to 
any constituency ; and that the inactive and un- 
qualified members are as much responsible for the 
wrong policy of the lodge, as the few who may 
thus direct and consummate it, because each ono 
is equally charged with the responsibility of all 
the lodge business on the prevailing theory, 
whethor they are practically competent to take an 
active part therein or not. But if these same self- 
acting members were officially charged by the 
electors of the whole lodge, with special responsi- 
bilities for which they might be considered most 
qualified, then they would not act in such a reek- 
lew and irresponsible manner, knowing, as they 
would full well, that the odium, of any bad policy 
they might inaugurate, would foil individually 
upon them. Thus the proposed system is one in 
which we may do away with the self-constituted 
and irresponsible oligarchy of any sharp wits who 
may, under the present system, obtain the practi- 
cal control of our lodges, without any personal re- 
sponsibility for the consequences. And if it be 
said that such persons must and will always have 
the prominent control of all societies, by the mere 
force of superior genius, thou let a personal ac- 
countability for their acts be saddled upon them, 
by such a system as is now proposed. Let our 
keen financiers be selected for the council of ad- 
ministration, and onr experts in masonic law be 
afforded a wide field for forensic display before the 
Judicial commission, in the trial of masonic cases ; 
out at the same time let them be fully impressed 
with the fact that the eyes of their brethren are i 
upon them, and a strong sentiment is behind them, 
to approve or condemn their acts, according as 
they shall fulfill their vocation, either faithfully or 
unfaithfully. 


by striving after phantoms, bat also^ 
bow German industry and strength have 
again cleared it of the luxuriant growth 
of creepers. 

In the beginning of last century, the 
first foundations of masonic lodges, des- 
tined to work exclusively on mental soil, 
had disengaged themselves from the last 
remnauts of mediaeval builders' associa- 
tions, which, for some time previous, had 
embraced, as free and accepted masons, 
men who did not follow the trade. The 
four workshops still existing in the South 
of England, had instituted a Grand Lodge 
in London, and issued a simple code of 
laws, embracing a collection of the ear- > 
lier constitutions, adopted partly for the 
members of the builders’ huts, and in 
part for those of the new league. Mar 
sonic lodges similar to the Grand Lodge 
of London were soon instituted by her in 
other countries: in France (1726), in 
Spain (1728), in the East Indies (1729), 
in North America (1783), in Ireland 
(1730), in Scotland (1786). For this 
purpose Provincial Grand Masters were 
generally appointed and invested with 
the power to appoint their own deputies 
and other officers, and to constitute new 
lodges. 

In this way the first lodge in Germany 
was constituted in Hamburg in 1787, 
(Dec. 6,) by the Gr. L. of London, and 
through Br. Chas. Barry, Provincial G. 
M. of Prussia and Brandenburg, without, 
at first, receiving any special name. 
Three years later the young lodge, which at 
this day is still in a flourishing condition, 
was denominated Absalom, and Br. Lutt- 
mann, a resident of Hamburg, was pat- 
ented as Prov. G. M. for Hamburg and 
Lower Saxony, (Hanover.) In 1748 the 
second lodge was organized and called 
St George. 

The Fraternity thus making its appear- 
ance in various parts of the world, did 
not escape the notice * and suspicion of 
the temporal and spiritual authorities. 
The latter would, of course, take partic- 
ular umbrage at the first article of ma- 
sonic constitutions, which admitted to 
membership the adherents of all creeds, 
without distinction. In France, Holland, 

! Germany and Italy persecutions were 
commenced against the suspicious soci- 
ety. Pope Clement XII fulminated ex- 
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communication against the Freemasons 
in 1788, and the Senate of Hamburg 
thought fit, in the same year, to interdict 
lodges. An interesting consequence of 
these persecutions was the foundation, 
in 1740, by the Elector Clement Augus- 
tus of Cologne, (who had been a mason 
previous to the pope’s interdict,) of the 
order of Mopses. This order had the 
same object as masonry, but different 
rites, and as the Elector was a great ad- 
mirer of the female sex, it admitted wo- 
men. It probably gave the first impulse 
to adoptive masonry, which was xeal- 
ously embraced in France, and which, in 
our day, has been developed in an absurd 
manner in North America. 

On the 14th of August, 1788, a delega- 
tion of the first lodge of Hamburg, Br. 
Yon Oberg presiding, initiated, in Bruns- 
wick, Frederick, Prince-Royal of Prussia, 
a fact which was principally instrumen- 
tal in blunting the edge of the persecu- 
tions against Freemasonry. Frederick 
the Great presided himself in “ la Logc 
Premiere ,” or u la Loge du Roi noire 
Grand Maitre which, after ascending 
the throne, he was in the habit of hold- 
ing in Chari ottenburg with his most 
trusty friends. At the beginning of 
the Saxon war, however, (1740,) he 
Uid aside the gavel, and never re-as- 
sumed it. The other brethren resident 
in Berlin constituted, on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1740, u by royal authority , and 
without demanding a charter from any other 
Grand Lodge” the lodge Aux troit Globes , 
which, in 1744, became the u Grand Royal 
Mother Lodge of the Three Globes,” the 
king himself being recorded as Grand 
Master. The king’s brother-in-law, the 
Margrave of Baireuth, introduced Free- 
masonry into Baireuth, in Bavaria, in 
1740, where a Grand Lodge is still in 
existence. 

Count Rutowski had constituted the 

lodge of “The Three White Eagles” in 

Dresden, Saxony, as early as 1738. From 

this lodge emanated, in 1739, the lodge of 

“ The Three Swords,” which still exists, 

and in 1741 that of “ The Three Swans*” 
% 

The two latter united in one Grand Lodge, 
whose Grand Master, Count Rutowski, 
issued charters to subordinate lodges, 
partly on the authority of the Grand 
Lodge of London, and partly on his own. 


The lodge “ Minerva,” thus chartered in 
1741 indirectly by the Grand Lodge of 
London, also granted charters to other lodges, 
while still other lodges in Saxony were 
chartered by the mother lodge of the Three 
Globes. 

The first lodges of Frankfort on the 
Main and of Vienna, originated simulta- 
neously in 1742. The lodge “Unity” in 
Frankfort constituted, at the time of the 
election and coronation of Emperor 
Charles VII, by brethren who came there 
as delegates from or in the suite of 
princes, was dissolved in 1746, but reorgan- 
ized in 1752, and herself chartered several 
new lodges , among them the lodge “ Uni- 
ty ” in Nurnberg. The young lodge of 
Frankfort received, in 1748, a charter 
from the Grand Lodge of London, and in 
1766 was raised to the dignity of Provin- 
cial Grand Lodge for the districts of the 
Upper and Lower Rhine and Franconia. 
The first lodge of Vienna was called 
“ Loge aux trois Canons ; ” it also exercised 
the privileges of a Grand Lodge. In 
1743, the Empress Maria Theresa, whose 
husband, Francis I, had been initiated at 
Hague, in 1731, caused it to be dispersed 
by military force, but it continued for 
many years to hold secret meetings. 

In 1744, Bro. Von Rissleben erected the 
lodge “ Jonathan” in Brunswick, under 
a charter from the Provincial Grand Lodge 
of Hamburg. In 1746, Bro. Mehmet von 
Konigstreu, said to have been a Turk, 
erected the lodge “ Frederick ” in Hano- 
ver, likewise under charter from Ham- 
burg. In 1748, the lodge in Celle; in 
1762, the lodge u Abel” in Oldenburg; 
in 1754, the lodge “ Michael ” in Schwerin, 
were erected, etc. The lodge “ Frederick ” 
was, in 1765, declared Provincial Grand 
Lodge of Hanover, by the Grand Lodge 
of London, and united with the “ Lodge of 
the White Horse,” of the same city. 

From this enumeration, which might 
be considerably extended, it is sufficiently 
obvious that the inhabitants of Germany 
eagerly seized the offering of England. 
The reason of this rapid diffusion of the 
masonic Fraternity through most of the 
larger cities of Germany, is chiefly to be 
sought in its noble principles, and in the 
similarity of its constitution and usages 
to the usages of courts, of popular life, 
and of builders’ associations, long since 
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domesticated in Germany. In ecclesias- 
tical, social and political matters, the 
German people were longing for a decid- 
ed reform, for redemption from obsolete 
and destructive doctrines and formalities ; 
the German empire was tottering on the 
verge of utter ruin. But the German 
people had not yet acquired independence 
enough to guard against foreign influ- 
ence. As in other walks of development, 
they had also in Freemasonry eager eyes 
and ears for a neighboring country, where 
a sensual and ostentatious nobility had 
distorted beyond recognition, by every 
description of appendages, the simplicity 
of the humanitarian league, as trans- 
planted from England. Bold impostors 
and pickpockets, religious fanatics and 
emissaries of the Order of Jesuits gained 
admittance in lodges. Among the vari- 
ous errors, those most prominent, about 
the middle of the last century, were the 
strict Observance, the Rosicrucians , and the 
IUummati. With more or less success, 
they took possession of Masonry and 
brought mischief into its pure precincts. 
They were accompanied by other, less es- 
sential, but similar phenomena. 

The Strict Observance , among all ma- 
sonic systems, so-called, has gained the 
widest diffusion, and has lasted the long- 
est As early as 1740, the notorious 
Ramsay had asserted in a speech, deliv- 
ered in Paris, that Freemasonry was con- 
nected with the Crusades, with the Order 
of St John, and with the Order of the 
Knights of Malta, and had thus given 
the first impulse to the creation of the 
higher degrees. It may be observed, by 
the way, that this assertion still haunts 
the heads and works of some American 
brethren. He had not yet pointed to the 
Knights Templars as the source of Free- 
masonry, but, on the contrary, declared 
himself against this view. But when, 
about this time, the Knights of Malta 
themselves expelled several Freemasons 
from Malta, and when the police of Paris, 
in 1742, organized a new association, the 
Noachites, in opposition to the Masons, 
recourse was had to the Order of Knights 
Templar, which had been dissolved in 
1811. This was done with a view to gain 
adherents among the higher ranks, by 
connecting the Fraternity with ancient 
knights of tho Catholic Church. The 


association of the Noachites soon appeared 
in the Fraternity in Germany. It is 
somewhat remarkable that the first arti- 
cle of the second edition of the London 
Constitutions (1788) contain an allusion 
to the Noachites. This was afterward 
omitted and only retained by the Ancient 
Masons, so called, by whom it was brought 
to America, where it is still ignorantly 
adhered to by several Grand Lodges. 

In Clermont College, a Jesuit convent 
in Paris, where James I took refuge after 
his flight from England, Chevalier de 
Bonneville founded, in 1745, the Chapitre 
de Clermont , in the interest of the Jesuits 
and of the Stuart Pretender, and in- 
vented the story that Prince Chas. Edw. 
Stuart had been made a Knight Temp- 
lar in Edinburg, and had been elected 
Grand Master. In this Clermont Chap- 
ter, Chas. Gotthelf Baron Hund and 
Altengrotkau was, among others, re- 
ceived. He is said to have been made a 
mason at Frankfort on the Main in 1742. 
On his return to Germany he united 
himself with Yon MarBchall, who had al- 
ready received the higher degrees, and, 
in connection with him, with Baron 
Prinzen and with Marquis de Lernais, 
became the main propagator of the 
French higher degrees, and the founder 
of the Strict Observance. He intended, 
by the latter, to revive the Order of 
Knights Templar, and all lodges who 
refused to join in the plan were desig- 
nated as Sluggish Observance, (late Ob - 
servanz). The whole of Germany was 
divided into nine provinces, of which, 
however, only the seventh, embracing 
North Germany, Poland, Livonia and 
Courland, was perfectly organized, and 
the fourth and fifth, (Lyons and Bur- 
gundy,) partially. Baron Hund became 
Grand Master of the seventh province, 
with the title of Carolus JSques ab Fuse, 
(Charles, Knight of the Sword). The 
Strict Observance had seven degrees: E. 
A., F. C., M., the oldest Scottish degree 
introduced in Germany since 1742 by the 
name of Scottish M., and three other 
French higher degrees, viz.: Novice, 
Knight Templar, having three sub-de- 
grees, and JSques Professus. 

French officers, after the battle of 
Rosebaoh, 1757, introduced the Clermont 
Chapter in Berlin. An impostor by 
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name of Rosa, formerly Protestant cler- 
gyman, was very active on its behalf. 
By his instrumentality the master of the 
mother lodge of the Three Globes, J. W. 
Ellenberger, alias Zinnendorf^ was in- 
duced to join the Strict Observance, and 
in connection with Br. Schubart Baron 
Kleefeld, an emissary of Von Hund, 
paved the way for the adhesion of the 
lodge itself, which, in fact, took place on 
the 9th of August, 1766. At the same 
time Zinnendorf had sent the theologian, 
Baumann, to Stockholm for the purpose 
of procuring the rituals of the higher de- 
grees practiced there, and which was 
closely related to the Clermont Chapter. 
On account of the adhesion of the Na- 
tional Motber Lodge to the Strict Ob- 
servance, Br. KOppen separated himself 
from the same in 1767, and instituted the 
order of the African Builders , whose aim 
was the study of the history of the various 
degrees of Freemasonry. It had, itself five 
degrees of instruction, and three of the 
order proper. It ceased to exist in Ber- 
lin in 1776, and generally in 1787. 

In Hamburg, also, the Strict Observ- 
ance was formally introduced, in 1798, 
by the Provincial Gr. M., who decreed 
the change of work, closed the two lodges, 
and in their places constituted two others 
with different names, viz.: the mother 
lodge, “Absalom of the Three Nettles,” 
and the subordinate lodge, “ St. George 
of the Fir.” In Brunswick, the Strict 
Observance made rapid progress, par- 
ticularly owing to the position of Duke 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, which will be 
explained hereafter. But in Frankfort 
on the Main all seductive artifices were 
wasted in vain. 

In order that the knights might not 
lack the addition of priests, the Hessian 
Protestant court-preacher, Von Stark, 
who is said to have been a Jesuit, in- 
stituted, in 1767, as a supplement to the 
Strict Observance, the Clerical System, 
which had seven degrees : E. A., F. C., 
M., Young Scots, Scotch Past M., or 
Knight of St. Andrew, Provincial Chap- 
ter of Red Cross, and the Magus, or 
Knight of Splendor and Light, which 
again had five sub-degrees. Stark ope- 
rated principally from Wismar, and 
asserted that a number of unknown su- 
periors constituted a high chapter of 


clericals, and were possessed of the 
highest knowledge. His creation was 
not durable; the Clericals, not being 
well received by the Knights Templar 
of the Strict Observance, withdrew from 
them in 1778, and soon dissolved alto- 
gether. 

The Knights of the Strict Observance 
took early measures to consult about their 
common interests in conventions. These 
were, however, perhaps brought about as 
much by the ambition and avarice of cer- 
tain distinguished persons, as by the de- 
sire of others to acquire knowledge. 
Conventions were held as early as 1764 
in Jena and Altenberge, (Weimar.) In 
the latter, the Jew Johnson, formerly sec- 
retary to the Duke of Anhalt Bernburg, 
passed himself off as an emissary of the 
superiors in Scotland, commissioned to 
diffuse the Order of Knights Templar in 
Germany. V on Hund, who at first seemed 
inclined to recognize the bold intruder as 
Grand Master of the Knights Templar, 
afterward unmasked him, declared him- 
self Grand Master, and received the alle- 
giance of the Knights. Johnson was 
imprisoned in the Wartburg, where he 
died in 1776. But Von Hund also soon 
drew upon himself the jealousy of the 
Knights, the more so as he too was unable 
to prove his powers, and to furnish infor- 
mation about the higher superiors of the 
Order. In the convention at Kohlo, an 
estate of Count Brdhl, in Lusatia, he was 
compelled to share his authority with a 
board of directors. Duke Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, who has been already men- 
tioned, became Grand Master of Lower 
Germany, while Prince Frederick Augus- 
tus of Brunswick was called to the Na- 
tional Grand Mastership of the Prussian 
States. The Rituals were revised. In 
the convention at Brunswick, finally, 
(1776,) there appeared an officer by the 
name of Gugumos, who introduced him- 
self as an emissary of the unknown su- 
periors, and as a high priest of the holy 
See of Cyprus, and who promised hidden 
treasures, intercourse with ghosts, and 
alchymy. He was soon compelled to flee 
from the wrath of the honest, and the 
jealousy of his rivals; and in 1781 hand- 
ed in to Ferdinand of Brunswick a recan- 
tation of his assertions, naming the Jesuits 
as his superiors. Soon after this oonven- 
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tion, Yon Hand died (1776). Previous 
to his death he had made an effort to 
spread the Strict Observance in the south 
of France, by Major Yon Weiler, and 
had even induced the Grand Orient of 
France to make a treaty with the direc- 
tory of the Strict Observance, (1776,) 
which was, however, abrogated in the 
following year, by the interdict of the 
higher degrees by the Grand Orient. 

Yon Hund’s death had made it neces- 
sary to elect a new Grand Master. The 
election took place in 1778 in the conven- 
tion at Wolfenbuttel, and resulted in fa- 
vor of Duke Charles of Sudermania, af- 
terward Charles XII of Sweden. But 
the numerous impositions, lies and sub- 
terfuges, the processions, with their ex- 
travagant expenditures of time and mo- 
ney, the acts of allegiance, and other silly 
tricks had created general dissatisfaction. 
The German propensity of digging to the 
bottom of any given question, had led to 
the discovery, in the Corsini Library at 
Rome, of the genuine ancient laws of the 
Knights Templar, and to the consequent 
exposure of the fable of a connection be- 
tween the latter and the Strict Observ- 
ance. Science had thrown the light of 
its torch into every nook and corner of 
political and social life, nor did she spare 
what age, usage and faith had sanctified ; 
knights’ costumes and swords, the Latin 
language in the rituals, and every de- 
scription of foolish assertions had to suc- 
cumb in their turn. In the general Ma- 
sonic convention at Wilhelmsbad, which 
had been convoked by Duke Ferdinand 
himself, the belief that the Strict Observ- 
ance was a continuation of the Order of 
Knights Templar, was solemnly abjured. 
Duke Ferdinand was elected Grand Mas- 
ter of all German Masons, and Landgrave 
Charles of Hesse was appointed his suc- 
cessor. On the death of Duke Ferdinand 
(1792) the appointed successor attempted 
to exercise his functions, but he had, in 
the meantime, lost all influence by the 
further development of the lodges, which 
had meanwhile taken place. It may here 
be briefly mentioned that among the early 
opponents of the Strict Observance, was 
a publican in Leipsic named Schrepfer, 
who, in 1772, had founded a Scottish 
lodge in that oity. He was addicted to 
dealing with ghosts, asserted that he had 


received the mission of destroying the 
Strict Observance, and shot himself in 
1774. 

The second association of some extent* 
which endeavored to engraft upon Ma- 
sonry aims which were foreign to it, was 
the Rosicrucians. They originated about 
the middle of the last century. Some as- 
sert that they date from the beginning 
of the 17th century, but there is no foun- 
dation for this belief. They busied them- 
selves with Theosophy, Alchymy, and 
endeavored to convert base metals into 
gold, to find the philosopher’s stone, etc. 
They wore golden crosses with a rose ap- 
pended. From 1766 to 1768 they spread 
principally in the center of Germany. 
They made the SL John’s degrees of the 
Masons, degrees of probation, invented a 
history of Freemasonry to suit themselves, 
arrogated to themselves a supremacy over 
the lodges, and founded nine higher de- 
grees: Junior, Theoretieus , PracUcxu , PAi- 
lo tophus, Minor , Major, Adeptus exemptu* , 
Mag ester and Magus. They, also, suc- 
cumbed in the ninth decade, before the 
general enlightenment. 

From the Rosicrucians emanated, in 
1780, in Austria, the Asiatic Brethren, or 
Knights and Brethren of St. John the 
Evangelist of Asia, a mystic and alchy- 
mystio sect, whose principal apostle was 
Baron Ecker von Eckhoffen. Beyond 
Austria they were especially active in 
Wetzlar and Marburg. Their principal 
degrees were: 1, the Searching; 2, the 
Suffering ; 8, the Knight and Brother In- 
itiate; 4, the Wise Master; 6, the Royal 
Priest or True Rosicrucian ; and finally, 
the Secret Superior. An experienced 
brother says of the Asiatic Brethren: 
“Their system oontains everything that 
can possibly tend to make men in- 
sane.” 

This is probably a fit place to men- 
tion the impositions of OagUostro, whom 
Goethe characterizes, in his Grand - 
cophta, and in his Italian Journey. His 
true name was Joseph Balsamo. He 
was born in Palermo, in 1748, and from 
1782 to 1785 did business in Egyptian 
; Masonry, which consisted in cabalistics, 
theosophy, apparitions, tinctures of gold, 
the art of prolonging life, etc., etc. After 
| exploring Italy, France, and Germany 
1 with various degrees of success, he 
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in 1789, incarcerated, as a felon, in Rome, 
and died in prison in 1795. 

By the influence of Emperor Joseph II, 
the order of Jesuits had been dissolved 
in 1778. Professor Wdshavpt, of In- 
golstadt, who had been educated by tho 
Jesuits, conceived the idea to form an in- 
fluential association, for charitable pur- 
poses, on the pattern of the organization 
of the Jesuits. Thus originated, in 
Bavaria, in 1776, the order of the Illu- 
minati, which, for a long time, zealously 
opposed the fathers of the Society of 
Jesus, who were continuously, though 
secretly, active. Weishaupt is said to 
have been made a mason in 1777, in the 
lodge “ Theodore, of the Good Advice,” 
in Munich. He endeavored to use ma- 
sonry as a harbor for his plans, which 
aimed at a higher development of moral- 
ity in the human family, and at the diffu- 
sion of religious and political instruction. 
Public offices were to be filled by Illumi- 
nati, and thus the affairs of state influ- 
enced. The members of the order were 
bound to a blind obedience. On reaching 
the degree of Regent, they were released 
from all previous obligations. The order 
spread from Ingolstadt to Munich, Eich- 
stadt and generally through southern 
Catholic Germany. In Frankfort on the 
Main it won favor with the most gifted, 
between 1778 and 1786, who, upon its 
dissolution, joined the Eclectic League ; 
in other places, the systems of Schroder 
or Fessler. Among them is particularly 
worthy of mention, Knigge , the well- 
known author of the book, “ On inter- 
course with our fellow men.” He had 
joined the order in Frankfort on the 
Main in 1780, by the name of “Philo,” 
had devised the rituals for the higher 
degrees, and had, in 1782, upon the occa- 
sion of the convention at Wilhelmsbad, 
initiated Br. Bode, delegate of Duke 
Ernest of Saxe-Gotha, upon his promise 
to procure for the Illuminati the suprem- 
acy in the system newly created in that 
convention. In 1784, Knigge abandoned 
the Order, owing to disputes with Weis- 
haupt about the rituals. The order of 
the Illuminati had the following con- 
struction : 

Class I. {Nursery.) 

1. Novitiate. 

% Minerval degree, 


8. lllummatus minor , including 
the Magistratus. 

Class II. ( Symbolic Masonry.) 

1. Three St. John’B degrees. 

2. lllummatus major , or Scot- 
tish Novice. 

8. IUummatus Origent , or Scot- 
tish Knight 

Class III. First . — Minor Mysteries. 

1. Presbyter or EpopL 

2. Prxnceps or Regent's 
degree. 

Sec’d . — Major Mysteries. 

1. Magus. 

2. Rex. 

Making in all twelve degrees. 

The creation of the Illuminati was 
destined to have but a brief existence. 
The Elector Charles Theodore of Bava- 
ria instituted measures against them, in 
1784, as a society endangering the state. 
Members who could be seized, were 
either banished or imprisoned. Weis- 
haupt, himself, was, in 1786, condemned 
to death, and fled to Duke Ernest of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, who cheerfully afforded him 
protection. Together with the Order of 
Illuminati, Freemasonry was suppressed 
in Bavaria. It is tolerated only in the 
principalities of Anspach and Baireuth, 
which were ceded to Bavaria in 1806 by 
Prussia, but state officers are not al- 
lowed to join lodges. 

We have seen above that the first lodge 
in Frankfort on the Main was founded 
in 1748, with a charter from London. 
As early as 1746 the Scottish Masters, and 
in 1752 the other French theosophic and 
Knights’ degrees made their appearance 
in that city. The lodge of “Unity,” 
which, in 1766, was raised to the dignity 
of Provincial Grand Lodge, was proof 
against all the seductions of the various 
systems. The Illuminati alone gained 
some influence with her. The publican, 
Schrepfer, had also made efforts there 
for his doctrines, but with very doubtful 
success. The Grand Lodge of England 
had, in 1776, in consequence of an erro- 
neous opinion of the prevailing circum- 
stances, recognized the “National Grand 
Lodge of All Freemasons in All Ger- 
many,” as alone legitimate, and had 
referred, among others, the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Frankfort on the Main 
to that superior tribunal, in all questions 
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of masonry. This led to misunderstand- 
ings, and Frankfort on the Main ad- 
jured its allegiance to London in 1782, 
still retaining the title of “ Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Frankfort on the Main.” 
The Convention at Wilhelm sbad, called 
by Duke Frederick of Brunswick, met 
about the same time. Although it did 
not bring about an immediate general 
agreement, it still put an end to the 
foolish tricks with the Order of Temp- 
lars, and opened the eyes of the masonic 
world to the universal rottenness of their 
pretensions. From it, therefore, dates 
the return to ancient, noble, and simple 
Freemasonry. 

The Provincial Grand Lodge of Frank- 
fort on the Main and the Provincial Grand 
Lodge of Wetxlar issued a joint circular, 
on the 18th of March, 1783, by which all 
lodges of Germany were invited to put 
an end to strife and deception, and to 
unite in one grand league on the basis of 
the three St. John’s degrees. In the same 
year as many as 26 lodges of Germany 
had joined the league. The first code of 
laws of the new league was issued in 
1788, and still tolerated higher degrees. 
About this time, the Provincial Grand 
Lodge of Wetxlar was discontinued, and 
thenceforth the Provincial Grand Lodge 
of Frankfort on the Main headed the 
league alone as “The Eclectic Grand 
Lodge.” At the same time a new treaty 
was made with the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land, the latter having perceived her 
former error, and corrected it by declaring 
the National Grand Lodge to be the Grand 
Lodge of Prussia only. The Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Frankfort on the Main 
retained the right of electing, triennially, 
her own Provincial Grand Master, and 
of granting independent charters to 
lodges in the provinces of the Upper and 
Lower Rhine and Franconia. The Royal 
Arch Degree, which had been instituted 
in England between 1770 and 1779, was 
introduced in Frankfort on the Main, and 
a Chapter founded, which continued in 
existence up to 1833 without acquiring 
the least influence. 

The French Revolution caused an in- 
terruption of masonic work from 1798 to 
1801, during which period the Provincial 
Grand Lodge was closed. In the latter 
year a lodge, under the name of “ Socra- 


tes of Steadfastness,” was founded in 
Frankfort on the Main, by the Grand 
Lodge Royal York, of Berlin. The Pro- 
vincial Grand Lodge of Frankfort on the 
Main entered her decided protest against 
this infringement of her jurisdiction. 
The Prince Primate of the Rhenish Con- 
federation and Grand Duke of Frankfort, 
Charles of Dalberg, himself a mason and 
author of the Masonic song, “ Let us, oh 
brethren, wisdom exalt,” etc., sanctioned, 
in his private capacity, the resumption of 
masonic work which had taken place a 
few years previously, while he ignored it 
in his official character. In the year 
1811, a union was finally effected between 
the lodges Socrates and Unity, by whioh 
they combined in forming an “ Indepen- 
dent Grand Lodge of the Eclectic League,” 
and from this union dates a fresh activity. 

The Grand Lodges of Germany, almost 
without exception, having revised to per- 
mit the initiation of Jews, as late as the 
beginning of the present century, a num- 
ber of Jewish Brethren obtained, in 1808, 
from the Grand Orient in Paris, a charter 
for the formation of a lodge in Frankfort 
on the Main, under the name of “ The 
Rising Aurora.” The allegiance to France 
was abrogated for political reasons, in 
1818, and the lodge obtained, in 1817, a 
new charter from Landgrave Charles of 
Hesse, who, as has been before stated, 
was the successor of Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, and the recognised Grand Master 
of several lodges in Germany. At a later 
date the Christian members separated 
from the Jewish, and formed the lodge 
“ Charles of the Rising Light,” under a 
charter from the same Grand Master, 
while the Jews obtained a new charter 
from London. The Christian division, 
which adopted exclusively Christian 
views, and which included a Scottish di- 
rectory, joined the Eclectio League in 
1838. Its one-sided views, however, led 
to deplorable conflicts in the League, and 
to the dismissal of the lodge from it in 
1844. The lodges “ St. John the Evange- 
list of Harmony,” of Darmstadt, and 
“Harmonious Friends” at Mayence, left 
the League together with “ Charles of the 
Rising Light,” and formed the “Grand 
Lodge of Harmony,” at Darmstadt, whioh 
is still in existence. The lodge “ Charles 
of the Rising Light,” has subsequently 
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again split in two, one division returning 
under the old name into the Eoleotic 
League, the other taking the name 
44 Charles of the Lindenberg,” and re- 
maining with the Grand Lodge of Darm- 
stadt 

In 1882, the Grand Orient of France 
chartered still another Israelitish lodge 
in Frankfort on the Main, under the name 
of “ Frankfort Eagle.” This lodge trans- 
ferred its allegiance to the Grand Lodge 
of Hamburg in 1847, and was, bj its re- 
quest, installed by the Grand Officers of 
the Eclectic League. The latter had, in 
1845, adopted admirable revised laws, 
entirely interdicting the higher degree *, and 
since 1848, has permitted the initiation 
of Jews in the lodges of the League. 

In Austria, Joseph II was the protector 
of Masonic lodges. Hence, a National 
Grand Lodge was formed in Vienna, 
during his reign, in 1784, soon after the 
convention at Wilhelmsbad, and one of 
the most important Masonic periodicals, 
the Vienna Journal, was published. But 
Leopold II annulled the toleration, in 
1790, and Francis II moved, at the Con- 
gress of Ratisbone, in 1794, the suppres- 
sion of all secret societies, including Ma- 
sonic lodges. Prussia, Brunswick and 
Hanover alone shielded the Fraternity ; 
but the Austrian lodges were closed. 

At the second Congress of Vienna, 
Austria insisted upon the universal sup- 
pression of lodges, but was successfully 
opposed by Prussia, Oldenburg and Wei- 
mar. In consequence of the Revolution 
of 1848, the lodge u Joseph ” in Vienna, 
was revived, and another lodge was 
formed in Pesth, in 1849, under a charter 
from Frankfort on the Main. But these 
lodges have been again destroyed by the 
victorious reaction. 

In Prussia, at whose Masonic history we 
have already glanced, we have seen that 
the National Grand Lodge of the Three 
Globes originated in 1744, and that Zin- 
nendorf, the Grand Master, joined the 
Strict Observance. Owing to his connec- 
tion with the latter and with the Swedish 
higher degrees, disputes arose with the 
Brethren, and Zinnendorf founded, in 
1770, the Grand Lodge of all Matoru in 
Germany , which, in 1776, was recognized 
as such by the Grand Lodge of England, 
but in 1788, w&s declared to be only 


Grand Lodge of Prussia. In 1778, Prihce 
Louis of Hesse Darmstadt was its Na- 
tional Grand Master, and a year later it 
succeeded in obtaining Royal letters pat- 
ent It occupies exclusively Christian 
ground, has a special history of the Order 
as a mystery for the Brethren of its high- 
er degrees, is closely allied with the 
lodges of Sweden and Denmark, and, not- 
withstanding the energetic appeals of the 
lodges of America, England, France, 
Hamburg, etc., has not, as yet, yielded 
the point of admitting non-christians to 
its work. Very recently it has had the 
unenviable opportunity of meeting Heng- 
stenberg’s reproach to Masonry, that it 
admitted to membership professors of all 
creeds, by pointing to its own constitution 
in refutation of the allegation. In 1854, 
Prince Frederick William was introduced 
to membership by his most serene and 
illustrious father. 

In the year 1760, a lodge by the name 
of “ L'amitie aux troix Colombes” had been 
founded in Berlin. In 1765, Edward 
Augustus, Duke of York, brother of 
George III, was initiated here, during a 
temporary residence in Berlin. From 
that date it changed its name to u Royal 
York de L'amitie” and abrogated its alle- 
giance to the Grand Lodge of the Three 
Globes. It obtained a charter from the 
Grand Lodge of England, which seems 
not to have been over particular with re- 
gard to territorial jurisdiction, so called, 
worked according to French Rituals, and 
granted charters to subordinate lodges. 
Toward the end of the century, Ignatius 
Aurelius Fessler became prominent in 
this lodge. He was a Hungarian by 
birth, had been a Capuchin monk, and 
one of the main instigators of the meas- 
ures adopted by Joseph II against the 
clergy, having fled from the wrath of the 
latter to Silesia, in 1788, where he em- 
braced the Protestant doctrine. He came 
to Berlin in 1796, where he became the 
reformer of Masonry. He had been made 
a Mason, in 1783, in the lodge “Phcenix 
of the Round Table,” in Lemberg, and 
was affiliated in the lodge u Royal York 
of Friendship” in Berlin, in 1796. He 
devised new rituals and laws, which were 
adopted in 1796 and 1797. He was made 
Deputy Grand Master by the lodge Royal 
York, and retained this office until his 
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retirement from the Fraternity, in 1802. 
The new Grand Lodge obtained, from 
Frederick William III, the same rights as 
the two already existing. Fessler’s Rit- 
ual is similar to that of Schroeder. He 
adopts an Inner Orient, so called, where 
the history of the Fraternity is taught. 
This has also been adopted in some lodges 
of Germany not working under the Grand 
Lodge Royal York. 

In Saxony, all lodges, with one excep- 
tion, work, since 1805, in the three St 
John's degrees only. The Grand Lodge 
of Saxony was formed in 1811, under 
which all but two lodges in the kingdom 
work, viz. : “ Minerva" and “ Baldwin of 
the Lindentree," both of Leipsic. The 
work of almost all lodges of Saxony is 
based upon Schroeder's Ritual. The lodges 
of Meiningen, working under the Grand 
Lodge of Saxony, of Weimar, working 
under the Grand Lodge of Hamburg, and 
of Gotha, working under the Three Globes 
of Berlin, and the two independent lodges 
of Altenburg and Hildburghausen, de- 
serve to be especially mentioned, in this 
connection, as industrious and sterling 
lodges. 

The convention of Wilhelmsbad had 
also had a beneficial influence in Ham- 
burg. In 1788, the lodge of the u Blazing 
Star ” was formed there, the first in Ger- 
many which admitted Jews. The Pro- 
vincial Grand Lodge of Hamburg was 
again recognized by the Grand Lodge of 
England in 1786, and the next year, 
Schroeder, who had been initiated, in 1774, 
in the lodge “ Emanuel of the Mayflower," 
became Master of the Provincial Lodge. 
Hamburg and a number of other lodges 
are indebted to him for valuable labors 
and reforms. In 1789, the right of visit 
was established between the four subor- 
dinate lodges of the National Grand 
Lodge, which had existed since about 
1770, and the subordinate lodges of Ham- 
burg. In 1792, Schroeder submitted a 
new ritual, based upon the most ancient 
ritual of England, and urged the aboli- 
tion of the Scottish degrees. The idea of 
a common correspondence of lodges orig- 
inated in Nurnberg, in 1793, which later 
took the shape of special meetings* of 


♦The meetings are no special degree, and have 
no further connection with the lodge itself, than 
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Master Masons, with the object to improve 
and diffuse historical knowledge. 

After Schroeder had become Deputy 
Grand Master, (1799) he founded (1801) 
the great Masonic league between the 
Grand lodges of Hamburg, Hanover and 
Royal York of Berlin. In 1814 he be- 
came Grand Master of the Masonic Tri- 
bunal of Hamburg, which, since 1811, and 
in consequence of political events, had 
become independent, and which, in 1819, 
in its turn instituted a Provincial Grand 
Lodge for Mecklenburg, Schwerin and 
Strelitz. Since 1805, Hamburg had de- 
clared herself energetically in favor of 
the admission of Jews, and from 1837 she 
entered the lists for the universality of 
Masonry, and against bigotry and relig- 
ious intolerance. The Grand Lodges 
Royal York and of the Three Globes wero 
induced to admit Jews as visitors, and 
the lodge of the “Frankfort Eagle," con- 
sisting principally of Jews, joined the 
Grand Lodge of Hamburg as a subordi- 
nate lodge. The example of Hamburg 
was followed by Hanover, Frankfort on 
the Main, and Baireuth. On the other 
hand, the correspondence with the Na- 
tional Grand Lodge of Berlin was discon- 
tinued. In 1846, a new code of laws was 
adopted ; in 1858, the ritual was improved, 
and is now used by 35 lodges in Germany, 
two in New York, and one in London. 


Comparisons between the prominent 
facts in the history of Masonry in Ger- 
many and the state of the Fraternity in 
America, readily suggest themselves to 
the mind. When will a new Wilhelms- 
bad convention come and sweep from the 
land of liberty the last vestiges of Tem- 
plars, Rosicrucian Chapters, and Coun- 
cils, with all of their ridiculous splendor, 
that they may never return to stigmatize 
the noble, the simple, and the pure Free- 
masonry ? 


that they are accessible to Master Masons only, 
who are members of the lodge, and tend, in their 
results, materially to improve the spirit govern- 
ing the lodge. They are known by the name of 
Engbund, (or Inner Lodge,) which has been omit- 
ted in the text, lest it should convey the idea of a 
higher degree. It would, perhaps, be more cor- 
rect to call these meetings simply “ Historical 
Evenings." The meetings are held entirely with- 
out paraphernalia, and are strictly of a literary 
character. — Trontlalor. 
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We answer: Not until the leading Ma- 
eonio minds adopt the teachings of that 
portion of the Masonic press which is earn- 
estly promulgating truth, and reject these 


new Orders, which are as unnecessary for 
the support of the dignity of men, as they 
are ineffectual in relieving the suffering 
or distressed Freemason. — Ed. A, F. 


HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 



OODIRET DK BOUILLON. 



[T is now time to 
speak of the 
leaders of the ex- 
) pedition. Great 
multitudes ranged 
themselves under 
the command of 
Peter the Hermit, 
whom, as the origi- 
> nator, they con- 
sidered the most 
appropriate leader 
of the war. Others 
joined the banner 
of a bold adventu- 
rer, whom history 
has dignified with 
HO otto? name then that of Gautier pans 


Avoir, or Walter the Penny less, but who 
is represented as having been of noble 
family, and well skilled in the art of 
war. A third multitude from Germany 
flocked around the standard of a monk 
named Gottschalk, of whom nothing is 
known except that he was a fanatic of 
the deepest dye. All these bands, which 
together are said to have amounted to 
three hundred thousand men, women, 
and children, were composed of the vilest 
rascality of Europe. Without discipline, 
principle, or true courage, they rushed 
through the nations like a pestilence, 
spreading terror and death wherever 
they went. The first multitude that set 
forth was led by Walter the Pennyless 
early in the spring of 1096, within a very 
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few months after the Council of Cler- 
mont Each man of that irregular host 
aspired to be his own master. Like their 
nominal leader, each was poor to penury, 
and trusted for subsistence on his journey 
to the chances of the road. Rolling 
through Germany like a tide, they entered 
Hungary, where, at first, they were re- 
ceived with some degree of kindness by 
the people. The latter had not yet caught 
sufficient of the fire of enthusiasm to 
join the Crusade themBelves, but were 
willing enough to forward the cause by 
aiding those embarked in it. Unfortu- 
nately this good understanding did not 
last long. The swarm were not con- 
tented with food for their necessities, but 
craved for luxuries also. They attacked 
and plundered the dwellings of the 
country people, and thought nothing of 
murder where resistance was offered. 
On the arrival before Semlin, the out- 
raged Hungarians collected in large 
numbers, and, attacking the rear of the 
crusading host, slew a great many of the 
stragglers, and, taking away their arms 
and crosses, affixed them os trophies to 
the walls of the city. Walter appears to 
have been in no mood or condition to 
make reprisals ; for his army, destructive 
as a plague of locusts when plunder 
urged them on, were useless against any 
regular attack from a determined enemy. 
Their rear continued to be thus harrassed 
by the wrathful Hungarians until they 
were fairly out of their territory. On 
his entrance into Bulgaria, Walter met 
with no better fate. The cities and towns 
refused to let him pass; the villages 
denied him provisions ; and the citizens 
and country people uniting, slaughtered 
his followers by hundreds. The progress 
of the army was more like a retreat than 
an advance; but as it was impossible to 
stand still, Walter continued his course 
till he arrived at Constantinople with a 
force which famine and the sword had 
diminished to one- third of its original 
number. 

The greater multitude, led by the en- 
thusiastic Hermit, followed dose upon his 
heels, with a bulky train of baggage, and 
women and children sufficient to form a 
host of themselves. If it were possible to 
find a rabble more vile than the army of 
Walter th? Penny less, it w*b that led by 


Peter the Hermit. Being better provided 
with means they were not reduced to the 
necessity of pillage in their progress 
through Hungary; and had they taken 
any other route than that which led 
through Semlin, might perhaps have tra- 
versed the country without molestation. 
On their arrival before that city, their 
fury was raised at seeing the arms and 
red crosses of their predecessors hanging 
as trophies over the gates. Their pent- 
up ferocity exploded at the sight. The 
city was tumultuously attacked, and the 
besiegers entering, not by dint of bravery, 
but of superior numbers, it was given 
up to all the horrors which follow when 
victory, brutality, and licentiousness are 
linked together. Every evil passion was 
allowed to revel with impunity, and 
revenge, lust, and avarice, — each had its 
hundred of victims in unhappy Semlin. 
Any maniac can kindle a conflagration, 
but it may require many wise men to 
put it out Peter the Hermit had blown 
the popular fury into a flame, but to cool 
it again was beyond his power. His 
followers rioted unrestrained, until the 
fear of retaliation warned them to desist. 
When the king of Hungary was informed 
of the disasters of Semlin, he marched 
with a sufficient force to chastise the 
Hermit, who, at the news, broke up his 
camp and retreated toward the Morava, 
a broad and rapid stream that joins the 
Danube a few miles to the eastward of 
Belgrade. Here a party of indignant 
Bulgarians awaited him, and so harras- 
sed him, as to make the passage of the 
river a task both of difficulty and danger. 
Great numbers of his infatuated followers 
perished in the waters, and many fell 
under the swords of the Bulgarians, 
The ancient chronicles do not mention 
the amount of the Hermit’s loss at this 
passage, but represent it in general terms 
as very great 

At Nissa, the Duke of Bulgaria fortified 
himself, in fear of an assault ; but Peter, 
having learned a little wisdom from ex- 
perience, thought it best to avoid hostili- 
ties. He passed three nights in quietness 
under the walls, and the duke, not wish- 
ing to exasperate unnecessarily so fierce 
and rapacious a host, allowed the towns- 
people to supply them with provisions. 
Peter took his departure peaceably on tha 
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following morning; bat some Gorman 
vagabonds, falling behind the main body 
of the army, set fire to the mills and 
house of a Bulgarian, with whom, it 
appears, they had had some dispute on 
the previous evening. The citizens of 
Nissa, who had throughout mistrusted 
the Crusaders, and were prepared for the 
worst, sallied out immediately, and took 
signal vengeance. The spoilers were out 
to pieces, and the townspeople pursuing 
the Hermit, captured all the women and 
, children who had lagged in the rear, and 
a great quantity of baggage. Peter 
hereupon turned round and marched 
back to Nissa, to demand explanation of 
the Duke of Bulgaria. The latter fairly 
stated the provocation given, and the 
Hermit could urge nothing in palliation 
of so gross an outrage. A negotiation 
was entered into which promised to be 
successful, and the Bulgarians were 
about to deliver up the women and chil- 
dren, when a party of undisciplined 
Crusaders, acting solely upon their own 
suggestion, endeavored to Beale the walls 
and seize upon the town. Peter in vain 
exerted his authority; the confusion 
became general, and after a short but 
desperate battle, the Crusadero threw 
down their arms, and fled in all direc- 
tions. Their vast host was completely 
routed, the slaughter being so great 
among them, as to be counted, not by 
hundreds but by thousands. 

It is said that the hermit fled from this 
fatal field to a forest a few miles from 
Nissa, abandoned by every human crea- 
ture. It would be curious to know 
whether, after so dire a reverse, 

“ His en pierced breast 
Sharp sorrow did in thousand pieces rire,” 

or whether Mb fiery zeal still rose supe- 
rior to calamity, and pictured the eventual 
triumph of his cause. He, so lately the 
leader of a hundred thousand men, was 
now a solitary Bkulker in the forests, 
liable at every inBtant to be discovered 
by some pursuing Bulgarian, and cut off 
in mid oareer. Chance at last brought 
him within sight of an eminence, where 
two or three of his bravest knights had 
collected five hundred of the stragglers. 
These gladly received the hermit, and, a 
consultation having taken place, it was 
resolved to gather together the scattered 


remnants of the army. Fires were 
lighted on the hill, and scouts sent out 
in all directions for the fugitives. Horns 
were sounded at intervals, to make known 
that friends were near; and, before night- 
fall, the hermit saw himself at the head 
of seven thousand men. During the suo- 
ceeding day, he was joined by twenty 
thousand more, and, with this miserable 
remnant of his force, he pursued his 
route toward Constantinople. The bones 
of the rest moldered in the forests of 
Bulgaria. 

On his arrival at Constantinople, where 
he found Walter the Pennyless awaiting 
him, he was hospitably received by the 
Emperor Alexius. It might have been 
expected that the sad reverses they had 
undergone would have taught his follow- 
ers common prudenoe; but, unhappily 
for them, their turbulence and love of 
plunder was not to be restrained. Al- 
though they were surrounded by friends, 
by whom all their wants were liberally 
supplied, they could not refrain from 
rapine. In vain the hermit exhorted 
them to tranquillity: he possessed no more 
power over them, in subduing their pas- 
sions, than the obsourest soldier of the 
host. They set fire to several publio 
buildings in Constantinople out of pure 
mischief, and stripped the lead from the 
roofs of the churches, wMch they after- 
ward sold for old metal in the purlieus 
of the city. From this time may be 
dated the aversion wMch the Emperor 
Alexius entertained for the Crusaders, 
and which was afterward manifested in 
all his actions, even when he had to deal 
with the chivalrous and more honorable 
armies which arrived after the hermit. 
He seems to have imagined that the Turks 
themselves were enemies less formidable 
to his power than these outpourings of the 
refuse of Europe : he soon found a pre- 
text to hurry them into Asia Minor. 
Peter crossed the Bosphorus with Walter; 
but the excesses of his followers were 
such, that, despairing of accomplishing 
any good end by remaining at their 
head, he left them to themselves, and re- 
turned to Constantinople, on the pretext 
of making arrangements with the govern- 
ment of Alexius for a proper supply of 
provisions. The Crusaders, forgetting 
that they were in the enemy's country 
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and that union, above all things, was de- 
sirable, gave themselves up to dissen- 
sions. Violent disputes arose between 
the Lombards and Normans commanded 
by Walter the Penny lees, and the Franks 
and Germans led out by Peter. The lat- 
ter separated themselves from the former, 
and, choosing for their leader one Rein- 
aldo, or Reinhold, marched forward, and 
took possession of the fortress of Exoro- 
gorgon. The Sultan Solimaun was on the 
alert, with a superior force. A party of 
Crusaders which had been detached from 
the fort, and stationed at a little distance 
as an ambuscade, were surprised and cut 
to pieces, and Exorogorgon invested on 
all sides. The siege was protracted for 
eight days, during which the Christians 
suffered the most acute agony from the 
want of water. It is hard to say how 
long the hope of succor or the energy of 
despair would have enabled them to hold 
out: their treacherous leader cut the 
matter short by renouncing the Christian 
faith, and delivering up the fort into the 
hands of the sultan. He was followed by 
two or three of his officers ; all the rest, 
refusing to become Mahometans, were 
ruthlessly put to the sword. Thus per- 
ished the lost wretched remnant of the 
vast multitude which had traversed 
Europe with Peter the Hermit. 

Walter the Pennyless and his multitude 
met as miserable a fate. On the news of 
the disasters of Exorogorgon, they de- 
manded to be led instantly against the 
Turks. Walter, who only wanted good 
soldiers to have made a good general, was 
cooler of head, and saw all the dangers 
of such a step. His force was wholly in- 
sufficient to make any decisive movement 
in a country where the enemy was so 
much superior, and where, in case of de- 
feat, he had no secure position to fall 
back upon ; and he, therefore, expressed 
his opinion against advancing until the 
arrival of reinforcements. This prudent 
counsel found no favor; the army loudly 
expressed their dissatisfaction at their 
chief^ and prepared to march forward 
without him. Upon this, the brave 
Walter put himself at their head, and 
rushed to destruction. Proceeding to- 
ward Nice, the modern Isnik, he was in- 
tercepted by the army of the sultan. A 
fierce battle ensued, in which the Turks 


made fearful havoc: out of twenty-five 
thousand Christians, twenty-two thous- 
and were slain, and among them Gautier 
himself, who fell pierced by seven mortal 
wounds. The remaining three thousand 
retreated upon Civitot, where they en- 
trenched themselves. 

Disgusted as was Peter the Hermit at 
the excesses of the multitude, who, at his 
call, had forsaken Europe, his heart was 
moved with grief and pity at their mis- 
fortunes. All his former seal revived: 
casting himself at the feet of the Emperor 
Alexius, he implored him, with tears in 
his eyes, to send relief to the few surviv- 
ors at Civitot. The emperor consented, 
and a force was sent, which arrived just 
in time to save them from destruction. 
The Turks had beleaguered the place, and 
the Crusaders were reduoed to the last 
extremity. Negotiations were entered 
into, and the last three thousand were 
conducted in safety to Constantinople. 
Alexius had suffered too much by their 
former exoesses to be veiy desirous of 
retaining them in his capital : he, there- 
fore, caused them all to be disarmed, 
and, furnishing each with a sum of 
money, he sent them back to their own 
country. 

While these events were taking place, 
fresh hordes were issuing from the woods 
and wilds of Germany, aU bent for the 
Holy Land. They were commanded by a 
fanatical priest, named Gottschalk, who, 
like Gautier and Peter the Hermit, took 
his way through Hungary. History is 
extremely meager in her details of the 
conduct and fate of this host, whioh 
amounted to at least one hundred thous- 
and men. Robbery and murder seem to 
have journeyed with them, and the poor 
Hungarians were rendered almost des- 
perate by their numbers and rapacity. 
Karloman, the king of the country, made 
a bold effort to get rid of them ; for the 
resentment of his people had arrived at 
such a hight, that nothing short of the 
total extermination of the Crusaders 
would satisfy them. Gottschalk had to 
pay the penalty, not only for the ravages 
of his own bands, but for those of the 
swarms that had come before him. He and 
his army were induced, by some means 
or other, to lay down their arms: the 
savage Hungarians, seeing them thus de- 
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fenseless, set upon them, and slaughtered 
them in great numbers. How many 
escaped their arrows we are not in- 
formed; but not one of them reached 
Palestine. 

Other swarms, under nameless leaders, 
issued from Germany and France, more 
brutal and more frantic than any that 
had preceded them. Their fanaticism 
surpassed by far the wildest freaks of 
the followers of the hermit. In bands, 
varying in numbers from one to five 
thousand, they traversed the country in 
* all directions, bent upon plunder and 
massacre. They wore the symbol of the 
Crusade upon their shoulders, but in- 
veighed against the folly of proceeding to 
the Holy Land to destroy the Turks, while 
they left behind them so many Jews, the 
still more inveterate enemies of Christ. 
They swore fierce vengeance against this 
unhappy race, and murdered all the He- 
brews they could lay their hands on, first 
subjecting them to the most horrible mu- 
tilation. According to the testimony of 
Albert Aquensis, they lived among each 
other in the most shameless profligacy, 
and their vice was only exceeded by their 
superstition. Whenever they were in 
search of Jews, they were preceded by a 
goose and goat, which they believed to be 
holy, and animated with divine power to 
discover the retreats of the unbelievers. 
In Germany alone they slaughtered more 
than a thousand Jews, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of the clergy to save them. 
Bo dreadfol was the cruelty of their tor- 
mentors, that great numbers of Jews com- 
mitted self-destruction to avoid falling 
into their hands. 

Again it fell to the lot of the Hunga- 
rians to deliver Europe from these pests. 
When there were no more Jews to mur- 
der, the bands collected in one body, and 
took the old route to the Holy Land, a 
route stained' with the blood of three hun- 
dred thousand who had gone before, and 
destined also to receive theirs. The num- 
ber of these swarms has never been 
stated ; but so many of them perished in 
Hungary, that cotemporary writers, de- 
spairing of giving any adequate idea of 
their multitudes, state that the fields were 
actually heaped with their corpses, and 
that for miles in its course the waters of 
the Danube wore dyed with their blood. 


It was at Mersburg, on the Danube, that 
the greatest slaughter took place, — a 
slaughter so great as to amount almost to 
extermination. The Hungarians for a 
while disputed the passage of the river, 
but the Crusaders forced their way across, 
and attacking the city with the blind 
courage of madness, succeeded in making 
a breach in the walls. At this moment 
of victory an unaccountable fear came 
over them. Throwing down their arms, 
they fled panic-stricken, no one knew 
why, and no one knew whither. The 
Hungarians followed, sword in hand, and 
cut them down without remorse, and in 
such numbers, that the stream of the 
Danube is said to have been choked up 
by their unburied bodies. 

This was the worst paroxysm of the 
madness of Europe ; and this passed, her 
chivalry stepped upon the scene. Men 
of cool heads, mature plans, and invinci- 
ble courage stood forward to lead and di- 
rect the grand movement of Europe upon 
Asia. It is upon these men that romance 
has lavished her most admiring epithets, 
leaving to the condemnation of history 
the vileness and brutality of those who 
went before. Of these leaders the most 
distinguished were Godfrey of Bouillon, 
Duke of Lorraine, and Raymond Count 
of Toulouse. Four other chiefs of the 
royal blood of Europe also assumed the 
cross, and led each his army to the Holy 
Land; Hugh, Count of Vermandois, 
brother of the King of France ; Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, the elder brother of 
William .Rufus ; Robert, Count of Flan- 
ders, and Bohemund, Prince of Tarentum, 
eldest Bon of the celebrated Robert Guis- 
card. These men were all tinged with 
the fanaticism of the age, but none of 
them acted entirely from religious motives. 
They were neither utterly reckless like 
Gautier sans Avoir, craxy like Peter the 
Hermit, nor brutal like Gottschalk the 
monk, but possessed each of these quali- 
ties in a milder form ; their valor being 
tempered by caution, their religious seal 
by worldly views, and their ferocity by 
the spirit of chivalry. They saw whither 
led the torrent of the public will ; and it 
being neither their wish nor their inter- 
est to stem it, they allowed themselves to 
be carried with it, in the hope that it 
would lead them at last to a haven of 
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aggrandisement. Around them congre- 
gated many minor chiefe, the flower of 
the nobility of France and Italy, with 
some few from Germany, England, and 
Spain. It was wisely conjectured that 
armies so numerous would find a difficul- 
ty in procuring provisions if they all 
journeyed by the same road. They 
therefore resolved to separate; Godfrey 
de Bouillon proceeding through Hungary 
and Bulgaria, the Count of Toulouse 
through Lombardy and Dalmatia, and the 
other leaders through Apulia to Constan- 
tinople, where the several divisions were 
to reunite. The forces under these lead- 
ers have been variously estimated. The 
Princess Anna Comnena talks of them as 
having been as numerous as the sands on 
the seashore, or the stars in the firma- 
ment. Fulcher of Chartres is more sat- 
isfactory, and exaggerates less magnifi- 
cently, when he states, that all the divis- 
ions, when they had SAt down before Nice 
in Bithynia, amounted to one hundred 
thousand horsemen, and six hundred 
thousand men on foot, exclusive of the 
priests, women, and children. Gibbon is 
of opinion that this amount is. exagger- 
ated ; but thinks the actual numbers did 
not fall very far short of the calculation. 
The Princess Anna afterward gives the 
number of those under Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon as eighty thousand foot and horse ; 
and supposing that each of the other 
chiefs led an army as numerous, the total 
would be near half a million. This must 
be over rather than under the mark, as 
the army of Godfrey of Bouillon was 
confessedly the largest when it set out, 
and suffered less by the way titan any 
other. 

The Count of Yermandois was the > first 
who set foot on the Grecian territory. 
On his arrival at Durazzo he was received 
with every mark of respect and courtesy 
by the agents of the emperor, and his 
followers were abundantly supplied with 
provisions. Suddenly, however, and with- 
out cause assigned, the Count was arrest- 
ed by order of the Emperor Alexius, and 
conveyed a close prisoner to Constanti- 
nople. Various motives have been as- 
signed by different authors as having 
induced the emperor to this treacherous 
and imprudent proceeding. By every 
writer he has been condemned for so flag- ! 


| rant a breach of hospitality and justioe. 
The most probable reason for his conduct 
appears to be that suggested by Guibert 
of Nogent, who states that Alexius, fear- 
ful of the designs of the Crusaders upon 
his throne, resorted to this extremity in 
order afterward to force the Count to 
take the oath of allegiance to him, as the 
price of his liberation. The example of 
a prince so eminent as the brother of the 
King of France, would, he thought, be 
readily followed by the other chiefs of the 
Crusade. In the result he was wofully 
disappointed, as every man deserves to 
be who commits positive evil that doubt- 
ful good may ensue. But this line of 
policy accorded well enough with the nar- 
rowmindedness of the emperor, who, in the 
enervating atmosphere of his highly civil- 
ized and luxurious court,dreoded the influx 
of the hardy and ambitious warriors of 
the West, and strove to nibble away by 
unworthy means the power which he had 
not energy enough to confront. If dan- 
ger to himself had existed from the resi- 
dence of the chiefs in his dominions, he 
might easily have averted it, by the sim- 
ple means of placing himself at the head 
of the European movement, and directing 
its energies to their avowed object, the 
conquest of the Holy Land. But the em- 
peror, instead of being, as he might have 
been, the lord and leader of the Crusades 
which he had himself aided in no incon- 
siderable degree, to suscitate by his em- 
bassies to the Pope, became the slave of 
men who hated and despised him. No 
doubt the barbarous excesses of the fol- 
lowers of Gautier and Peter the Hermit 
made him look upon the whole body of 
them with disgust, but it was the disgust 
of a little mind, which is glad of any 
excuse to palliate or justify its own irres- 
olution and love of ease. 

Godfrey of Bouillon traversed Hungary 
in the most quiet and orderly manner. 
On his arrival at Mersburg he found the 
country strewed with the mangled corpses 
of the Jew-killers, and domanded of the 
King of Hungary for what reason his 
people hod set upon them. The latter 
detailed the atrocities they had commit- 
ted, and made it so evident to Godfrey that 
the Hungarians had only acted in self- 
defense, that the high-minded leader 
declared himself satisfied, and passed on 
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without giving or receiving molestation. 
On his arrival at Philippopoli he was 
informed for the first time of the impris- 
onment of the Count of Yermandois. He 
immediately sent messengers to the em- 
peror, demanding the Count's release, and 
threatening, in case of refusal, to lay 
waste the country with fire and sword. 
After waiting a day at Philippopoli, he 
marched on to Adrianople, where he was 
met by his messengers returning with the 
emperor’s refusal. Godfrey, the bravest 
and most determined of the leaders of 
the Crusade, was not a man to swerve 
from his word, and the country was given 
up to pillage. Alexius here committed 
another blunder. No sooner did he learn 
from dire experience that the Crusader « 
was not an utterer of idle threats, than 
he consented to the release of the pris- 
oner. As he had been unjust in the first 
instance, he became cowardly in the sec- 
ond, and taught his enemies (for so the 
Crusaders were forced to consider them- 
selves) a lesson which they took care to 
remember to his cost, that they could hope 
nothing from his sense of justice, but 
every thing from his fears. Godfrey re- 
mained encamped for several weeks in the 
neighborhood of Constantinople, to the 
great annoyance of Alexius, who sought 
by every means to extort from him the 
homage he had extorted from Yermandois. 
Sometimes he acted as if at open and de- 
clared war with the Crusaders, and sent 
his troops against them. Sometimes he 
refused to supply them with food, and or- 
dered the markets to be shut against them, 
while at other times he was all for peace 
And good will, and sent costly presents to 
Godfrey. The honest, straightforward 
Crusader was at last so wearied by his 
false kindness, and so pestered by his at- 
tacks, that, allowing his indignation to 
get the better of his judgment, he gave 
up the country around Constantinople to 
be plundered by his soldiers. For six 
days the fames of the farm houses around 
struck terror into the heart of Alexius; 
but, as Godfrey anticipated, they con- 
vinced him of hi3 error. Fearing that 
Constantinople itself would be the next 
object of attack, he sent messengers to 
demand an interview with Godfrey, offer- 
ing at the same time to leave his son as 
a hostage for his good faith. Godfrey 


agreed to meet him ; and, whether to put 
an end to these useless dissensions, or for 
some other unexplained reason, he ren- 
dered homage to Alexius as his liege lord. 
He was thereupon loaded with honors, 
and, according to a singular custom of 
that age, underwent the ceremony of the 
“ adoption of honor” as son to the empe- 
ror. Godfrey and his brother Baudouin 
de Bouillon conducted themselves with 
proper courtesy on this occasion, but were 
not able to restrain the insolence of their 
followers, who did not conceive themselves 
bound to keep any terms with a man so 
insincere as he had shown himself. One 
barbarous chieftain, Count Robert of 
Paris, carried his insolence so far as to 
seat himself upon the throne ; an insult 
which Alexius merely resented with a 
sneer, but which did not induce him to 
look with less mistrust upon the hordes 
that were still advancing. 

(To be continued.) 

UNHEALTHY POSITIONS OF BODY. 

Those persons engaged in occupations 
requiring the hands alone to move, while 
the lower limbs remain motionless, should 
bear in mind that without constantly 
raising the frame to an erect position, and 
giving a slight exercise to all parts of the 
body, such a practice will tend to destroy 
their health. They should, moreover, sit 
in as erect a position as possible. With 
seamstresses there is always more or less 
stooping of the head and shoulders, tend- 
ing to retard circulation, respiration, and 
digestion, and produce curvature of the 
spine. The head should be thrown back, 
to give the lungs full play. The frequent 
long-drawn breath of the seamstress 
evinces the cramping and confinement of 
the lungs. Health can not be expected 
without free respiration. The life-giving 
element is in the atmosphere, and without 
it in proportionate abundance must dis- 
ease intervene. Strength and robustness 
must come from exercise. Confined atti- 
tudes are in violation of correct theories 
of healthy physical development and the 
instincts of nature. Those accustomed 
to sit writing for hours, day after day, 
can form some idea of the exhausting na- 
ture of the toilsome and ill-paid labor of 
the poor seamstress. 
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witch’s grotto at sauxur. 


London, Dec. 17th, 1868. 

I N mj last communication I gave you a 
good view of the west end of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, with a brief historical 
and descriptive notice of that far-famed 
building. I shall now proceed to con- 
sider the art of Architecture in a more 
regular and chronologically important 
order. I defer my notice of the London 
Monument until it comes in its regular 
place. 

I shall not stop to consider the many 
arguments of learned writers, as to the 
derivation of the word masonry , as applied 
to a speculative science. I care not 
whether there is or is not any difference 
between its etymology and that of the 
same word when it has reference to the 
works of the operative artist, which have, 
from the earliest ages of antiquity, ex- 
cited the wonder and admiration of the 
antiquarian of every country and of 
every clime.* 

9 I leave the more philosophical and abstruse in- 
vestigation of its “ free and accepted ” acceptance, 
to those who have more taste and time to deTote to 
such inquiries ; and to another class of writers 
that appear prolific on jour side of the Atlantic, 
who manifest a desire to be considered learned, by 
continually parading, in every other lino of their 
effusions, misspelt quotations of i Hebrew and 
Greek and Latin, which sets at defiance all the 
rules of syntactical concord ever learned at Eton 
or Harrow, and to be found In the excellent gram- 
man of your own countrymen, Professor Anthon 
and Doctor Bullions. As your aim, however, is to 


We find, by reference to the sacred 
Scriptures, that Architecture of some 
kind was known and practiced as early 
as the days of Adam, for Cain “ builded a 
city , and called the name of the oity after 
the name of his son, Enoch.” — Gen. iv, 17. 
This proves clearly the antiquity of Ma- 
sonry as it applies to an operative art. 
The style or order of Architecture em- 
ployed by this ancient Mason in the 
building of his oity, is not described in 
the sacred record before me, nor U its 
story told or preserved by any 11 Masonic 
tradition ” that I am acquainted with. 

In the American lecture on the Fellow 
Craft’s degree, we are told that, “When 
the rigor of seasons obliged men to con- 
trive shelter from the inclemency of the 
weather, they first planted trees on end, 
and then laid others across to support 
a covering.* The bands whioh connected 

cater for Ike entire body of the maeonic brotherhood — 
the “ei woxxoi*’ of the order, those learned gentle- 
men would say— and not alone “ for the elite with 
cultivated minda and educated taste 1 ' for whom 
such effusions are written — the abeenco of theoris- 
ing on subjects of this kind will be less important 
to your general readers than if your dishes were 
prepared alone for gentlemen of the cultivated 
tastes just referred to.— G. 

[There is a good deal of truth in our good broth- 
er’s sarcastic note. Contributors, whom we know 
to be entirely ignorant of the alphabet of that lan- 
guage, have sent to ourselves communications co- 
piously interspersed with what they supposed to 
be Hebrew. — En. A. F.j 

9 “ The first structures devised by man for protec- 
(146) 
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those trees at the top and bottom, are said 
to have given rise to the idea of the base 



EARLIEST ARCHITECTURE — CLASS I. 


and capital of pillars; and from this sim- 
ple hint originally proceeded the more 
improved art of Architecture.” Adopting 
the historically correct part of this quota- 
tion, and allowing the speculation at the 
end to go for what it is worth, the reader 
will observe that the inconvenience of 
these primitive dwellings must have soon 
become manifest : they not only failed to 
afford sufficient accommodation for the 
increase of families, but they offered very 
indifferent shelter from wind and rain. 
To remedy these disadvantages was the 
next step and the enlargement of the 
capacity of these structures led to the use 
of more substantial materials. Instead 
of posts they took whole trunks of 
trees, and entirely inclosed the site of the 
intended building, placing them close to- 
gether either in a horizontal or perpen- 
dicular position. Other trees were put 
over these to form a ceiling, and thus 
originated log-houses. From the great 
consumption of wood, it soon became 
necessary to observe economy in its Use, 
and the perpendicular logs began to be 
separated by intervals, connected only by 
horizontal pieces. A similar change was 
made in those on which the roof rested. 
The latter were afterward covered with 
boards and earth, and the openings be- 
tween the perpendiculars were closed 
with a mixture of earth and loam,* as in 

tion against the weather, were huts half sank in 
the ground, with the upper part formed by posts 
covered with earth and leaves on the outside, and 
on the inside with the skins of animals which had 
supplied food for the inhabitants of these struc- 
tures."— H eck. 

* In many places in Qreat Britain and Ireland 
structures not unlike the residences of our prim- 
eval forefathers are yet to be found ; wicker work 
being placed between the upright posts and then 


I the accompanying picture. A structure 

of this kind was not impervious to water 



EARLY ARCHITECTURE. — CLASS II. 

from the roof ; and in order to avoid leak- 
ages, a triangular frame was constructed, 
to which the boards of the ceiling were 
attached, as in the annexed picture, 



FIRST SLANTING ROOF. 


which may be considered the earliest spe- 
cimen of a slanting roof. A building of 
this description, notwithstanding its rude- 
ness in a scientific point of view, contains 
all the different parts of a modern building, 
viz.: a roof composed of rafters, a tier of 
beams, and posts or supports underneath. 
Partly in order to protect the lower por- 
tion of the posts from the effects of rain, 
etc., partly from a taste for ornament, the 
idea was conceived of surrounding the 
lower part with a few extra boards, or else 
of setting the post on a support prepared 
for the purpose, instead of fixing it in the 
ground and thus originated the base of the 
column. On the other hand, top pieces 
were laid upon the posts for the better 
support of ‘the top cross-beams (the arehi - 

plastered over: and sods of tough greensward 
called senate* put upon the roof. Many such build- 
ings, in different parts of Iroland, may be seen to 
this day.— G. 
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trace of later buildings), and these top j 
pieces were the germs of the abacus , or the j 
blocks surmounting the capitals of col- | 
umns. To protect the ends of the beams 
against the rain, a board was fastened to 
them, in which little gutters were cut to al- 
low the water to run off ; thus arose the tri- 
glyphs. The spaces between the different 
beams were also filled up, and hence origi- 
nated the frieze. And, finally to carry the 
water running from the roof clear of the 
beams, the rafters were made to project 
beyond the uprights, and a board was 
fastened to them, which formed that por- 
tion of an entablature afterward called 
the cornice. 

The mixture of earth and loam, above 
described, used to fill up the intervals 
between the different uprights, was soon 
found to be too frail to protect the inhab- 
itants from the weather, or from the at- 
tacks of wild beasts, much less from the 
assaults of their human foes. They 
were, therefore, obliged to seek some 
other material, and they very early be- 
gan to make use of stones, which were 
found, almost everywhere, in large quan- 
tities. The use of this new material once 
commenced, in a remarkably short time 
people began to employ it, not only in 
their dwellings, but also for making the 
divisions of their lands; and not only 
did they manage stones that were easily 
portable, but large blocks of extraordi- 
nary dimensions. Their walls, which 
were put together without any cement 
whatever, are known as Cyclopean con- 
structions, and to this day they command 
our admiration and surprise. 

Our engraving, at the head of this 
article, represents the earliest and sim- 
plest mode of building houses of stone. 
The subject selected, the famous Witch’s 
Grotto, in the neighborhood of Saumur, 
on the Toad to Bagneaux, is not the most 
ancient that might be presented, but it is 
one of the most perfect I have seen. This 
style of building, if, in a scientific point 
of view, it can be called a “ style ” at all, 
belongs to that class of more modern Dol- 
men, and TrMiths of Druidical origin, 
which are to be found scattered over all 
parts of the old world, and not in a few 
places in the new. The original ideas of 
the builders of these Dolmen was, doubt- 
less, to make them temples and altars for 


147 

i the celebration of religious rites. Tacitus 
j says, speaking of Anglesea, then the cen- 
| ter of Druidism in England, that, in those 
forests there were altars upon which the 
blood of captives was burned, or rather 
evaporated, and the Dalmen are such 
Celtic altars, for upon the majority of 
them there is a circular depression in 
which, probably, the blood of the victim 
was received, and thence flowed away 
through a groove. In Cornwall there is 
still a slab, 86 feet in length, 19 feet in 
breadth, and 15 feet in thickness, which 
is laid over two natural rocks, and in 
which there are several such depressions, 
the largest of which is more than 6 feet in 
diameter. Some have supposed these de- 
pressions to be the work of chanoe, but 
more than two hundred monuments of 
the kind remain, and it is not likely that 
the same chance would have affected 
them all. But my present object is not 
to investigate or write about the religious 
rites and ceremonies of the ancient 
peoples, (though 1 have the materials 
and may touch that subject by and bye.) 
I must now steer clear of speculation, 
and confine myself to the progressive 
developments of the art of Architecture. 

The grotto represented in our chief 
engraving is still well preserved and 
surrounded by trees. The entrance on 
the south-east side, is formed by two 
stones standing the usual width of a 
door apart. These stones, as well as all 
those that support the upper slabs, are 
about 7 feet high, and their thickness 
varies from 7 to 21 inches. The exterior 
breadth of the house, for house it may 
be called, is nearly 15 feet, and the long 
sides are each composed of four stones, 
together about 52 feet in length. In the 
rear, a single stone, 21 feet long, extend- 
ing far beyond both side walls, forms 
the end. All the stones, excepting the 
two front ones, which form the door, and 
stand perpendicularly, are inclined in- 
ward at the top. The ceiling, or roof, 
consists of four stones, the largest of 
which is 22 feet long, 19 feet broad and 
8 feet thick. The slab is rent lengthwise 
and supported by an upright stone in 
the oenter. 

A glance at the massive material of 
such a structure afe this, will be sufficient 
to show that the operative masons of 
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this remote period of rude architecture 
accomplished, in an eminent degree, what 
they sought to effect — a residence more 
secure against the fury of the elements, 
the attacks of wild beasts, and the as- 
saults of savage men, than the half-mud- 
built huts which we have described. 


The next step in the improvement of 
this class of buildings was their division 
into apartments separated one from the 
other, not unlike the chambers in our 
own houses of the present day. The 
best specimen of this class, that I have 
seen any account of, is the Grotto near 



QROTTO NEAR ESSE. 


Ease, not very far distant from Rennes. 
The above is an excellent picture of it 
In exterior, its style resembles the 
Witch’s Grotto, before described. Its 
length is more than 67 feet, and it is 
divided into two chambers, one much 
smaller than the other. The smaller 
one serves as a kind of vestibule, and 
is about 13 feet long by 8 feet broad, 
entirely open in front, and lying to- 
ward the southeast. A passage between 
two stones, leads into the chief grotto, 
which is broader than the first room, 
being 11 feet in front and 12 in the rear. 
On one of the walls, which is only a con- 
tinuation of the wall of the first room, 
the stones project on the inside, forming, 
as it were, small chapels. The rear wall 
of the grotto consists of a single stone, 
and the ceiling of nine slabs, some of 
which are six feet thick. 

Almost all the earliest strongholds were 
surrounded by walls of immense strength 
and durability, built of massive blocks 
of stone of extraordinary dimensions. 
At a later period the interstices between 
the larger blocks were filled up with 
smaller stones, and gradually the stones 
were hewn square, and good workmanlike 
walls were constructed. The entrances 
at this period were ’mostly pyramidi- 
form, and in some we can trace rudiments 


of towers of defense. This form of con- 
struction passed through various phases 
of development, into the regular bound 
masonry or construction with rectangular 
blocks of stone; but for the superstruc- 
ture polygonal blocks, or rectangular 
ones with beveled edges, were retained 
through almost all periods. The bound 
masonry was in time superseded by brick 
work. We find, then, in ancient times, 
the following modes of constructions, viz. : 

I. The irregular work, opus moertum, construct- 
ed of stonee of various shapes, but of about 
the same size, and cemented with mortar. 

II. Flat square work, opus quadratum , of the 
Groeks, where the surfaces of all the stonea 
were of equal size, and rectangular. 

III. The facetted square work, as in the Forum 
of Augustus, where the faces of the square 
blocks project, the edges being beveled off; 
the joints are thus sunk in. 

IV. The net-work, opus reticulatum, where only 
the corner blocks are laid horizontally, all 
the others being set diagonally. 

V. Brick work in even courses, opus isodomttm, 
where all the courses were of the samo thick- 
ness. 

VI. Brick work in uneven courses, opus pssudiso - 
domain, where thick and thin courses alter- 
nate. 

| In constructing very thick walls, the 
two outer faces only were laid symmetri- 
cally, the Bpaoe between being filled up 
with mortar and small stones ; such walls 
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were called filled walls, emplecton, and of 
these there were three different kinds : 

I. Where the two faces were built without any 
connection, and the space between them is 
filled op. 

H. Where the bricks in the faces are laid alter- 
nately as headers and stretchers, thus afford- 
ing a firmer connection of the two faces by 
the alternate bricks from each side project- 
ing into the rubbish between them. 

HI. Where some of the bricks are stretched 
through both faces of the wall. Walls of 
this description are even constructed nowa- 
days, but they ought always to be consid- 
ered as very inferior work. 

Hating thus glanced, os it were, at the 
roles which governed the labors of the 
operative mason in the early ages of rude 
architecture, and traced step by step the 
improvements which each period exhib- 
ited over the former, we are now brought 
to see the masons’ art in the grandeur of 
its proportions — the admiration and won- 
der of all succeeding ages. The most 
interesting specimens, and the most im- 
portant to the masonic student and anti- 
quarian, on account of their most remote 
antiquity, are to be found in the 

ANCIXNT HINDOO ARCHITECTURE — B. C. 2500 
TEARS. 

Probably the most ancient architecture 
that exhibits regular architectonioal 
moldings, is the Hindoo. It is remark- 
able for its well-defined character, for the 
distinct ground plan of its temples, and 
for three different orders of pillars. As 
its leading features arose from the pecu- 
liarity of climate and situation, it has 
rarely been introduced into any other 
country. 

Impressed with the idea that the wor- 
ship of an eternal religion should be con- 
ducted in imperishable temples, and in 
order to insure their being both airy and 
cool, the Hindoos constructed and exca- 
vated these edifices in the rocks. The 
temples at Tintali, Dasavatara, and the 
grotto palace of Siva, near EUora, num- 
ber among the most ancient They are 
all constructed in the following manner : 

The entire temple being nnder ground, 
the ceilings are supported by pillars of 
three different sixes and forms, of various 
thicknesses, and more or less finished and 
elaborated. Some temples are so deep 
below the surface, as to require two tiers 
of pillars, one above the other, as in the 


grotto temple of Indra Sabah at Ellora. 
All these pillars are entirely different 
from those in the Nubian and Egyptian 
temples. The temples receive no light 
except through the openings in front. 
The large pillars, or those of the first or- 
der, are square and plain, and from three 
to five and a half diameters in hight. A 
few small fillets form a kind of base, and 
a fillet on the top constitutes a capital, 
upon whioh rests a sort of cornice, divi- 
ded into three stripes, and running from 
pillar to pillar. The higher pillars are 
of an octagonal form. Their base is com- 
posed of regular moldings, and they 
have caps consisting of a fillet and torus, 
similar to the astragal of the Doric order, 
and probably its prototype, as it is sup- 
posed that the construction was intro- 
duced into the island of Crete from India, 
where the Indian cap was rounded to suit 
the round oolumn. Similar pillars are 
found in the interior of the temple of 
Wisua Karma at EUora, and as support- 
ers of the ceiUng of the Kailasa near 
EUora, as weU as in the grotto temple of 
Indra Sabah. This remarkable palace is 
247 feet long, by 150 feet wide ; and its 
hight, in the clear, divided by two tiers 
of pillars, is 47 feet. Some of the walls 
are supported by elephants cut out of 
very hard stone. 

The pillars of the seoond order have a 
very high base ( pedestal), and a square 
cap. Those of the third order have a 
base composed of regular moldings, and 
a round cap formed of a double torus, di- 
vided by a fillet Above the cap is an 
echinus, similar to the Doric cap, and 
above that a small slab which supports a 
cornice. 

According to the different forms of pil- 
lars, Hindoo Architecture, in general, is 
divided into several periods, character- 
ized in the foUowing manner : — 

First — The Plain style. 

Second — The Decorative style. 

Third — The Elegant style. 

Fourth — The Meretricious style. 

The buildings of TintaU and Dasava- 
tara, near EUora, and the pyramidal tem- 
ple, Viavisor, near Benares, a Buddhistic 
building, belong to the first period. 

The Grotto Temple of Siva, and the 
Temple of Wisua Kannah, (the Heavenly 
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Architect), both at Eilora, are speci- 
mens of the style of the second period. 

The Indra Temple at Eilora, and the 
Grotto Temple on the island of Elephanta, 
belong to the third period. 

Temples, the outer walls of which are 
decorated in an architectonical style, be- 
long to the same period, as for instance, 
the grotto temple at Kailasa. This temple, 
which is dedicated to the god Indra, is con- 
sidered the finest architectural monument 
in Eilora. It is wrought out of a single 
piece of rock, without any joints, and 
consists of three different portions. 

L The Entrance Hall, with two wings. 

II. The chapel of Nundi. 

III. The main Temple. 

The entrance hall, which begins at the 
termination of the exterior courtyard, 
is wrought in tho form of a screen, with 
two wings. It is situated on the west 
side at the lowest part of the hill, which 
rises from 47 to 104 feet in hight. The 
excayation is 247 feet long, by 150 feet 
wide. The space outside the entrance is 88 
feet long by 188 feet wide. This hall is 
adorned with pilasters. The interior con- 
tains fire different rooms, three of which 
are situated one behind the other, and form 
a passage to which two large rooms are 
attached, one on each side. All three 
rooms are decorated with sculptures. 
Staircases lead to the upper floor, which 
has windows on both sides. This floor, 
by means of a bridge cut in the rocks, 
communicates with the temple of Nundi, 
(the bull of Sira,) which forms a square 
of 16 feet on each side. A door in the 
rear wall opens upon a second bridge, 21 
feet by 23, leading to the main temple, 
which is 90 feet high. The entrance to 
the main temple is formed by a portico 
with two porches, leading to a peristyle, 
which communicates by staircases with 
the lower courtyard. The peristyle is 
18 feet long by 15 feet 2 inches wide, 
and 17 feet high. Four steps lead to the 
main temple hall, which is 61 feet long, 
by 55 feet wide, and 17 feet 10 inches 
high. The ceiling of this hall is supported 
by 16 pillars. Two porches, one on each 
side of the hall, mark the approach to 
bridges, forming a connection with the 
main rock, in which the private rooms 
of the priests were built Opposite the 
&afp entrance another portiog leads to 


the sanctuary, which contain the statues 
of Indra and Lingam. Small doors on 
both sides of this portico open on a ter- 
race surrounding the sanctuary, and 
communicating with five chapels of dif- 
ferent sizes, two of them projecting on 
the sides, and three in rear of the tem- 
ple. The hight of the temple above the 
terrace is 60 feet The courtyard which 
surrounds the temple contains a peristyle 
of pillars, in some places in two tiers. 
Near the bridge which leads from the 
entrance to the temple of Nundi, are two 
colossal elephants, probably the leaders 
of those placed in the lower temple, ap- 
parently supporting it Behind the ele- 
phants, ten feet from the smaller temple, 
stand two obelisks, 88 feet high, and 7 
feet wide at the top, by 11 at the base. 
They are supposed to have supported lions. 

Arungzebe attempted to destroy these 
temples, by surrounding them with fire 
and causing water to be poured on the 
burning rocks, but the injury done was 
only partial, and in some places even 
the paintings on the walls hare not been 
affected. 

Almost all temples of this description 
are cut out of a single rock. The most 
remarkable are at Mavalipuram, in the 
province of Mysore, called the seven pa- 
godas, the smallest of which, decorated 
inside and outside with inscriptions illeg- 
ible even to the Brahmins, is 24 feet high 
by 12 feet wide. To the second pagodA 
is attached a gallery formed by two tiers 
of columns. The columns in one tier 
rest upon bases composed of lions lying 
upon a double plinth, and the caps are 
formed by equestrian statues which sup- 
port the architrave. These pagodas are 
estimated by the Brahmins to be 4800 
years old. 

The fourth period is that of pagodas, 
when no more rock-cut temples were 
constructed. The pagodas are overloaded 
with ornaments and grotesque sculptures, 
and are remarkable for their arrange- 
ment, as well as for the highly elaborated 
metallic work attached to them. The 
most important is found at Chalembaram, 
dedicated to the God Vishnu. 

For the better understanding of the 
ancient Hindoo Temple Architecture, I 
annex a general description of the temple 
district of Chalembaram. 
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A quadrangle of 1230 feet by 960 is 
surrounded by a double brick wall 80 
feet high and 7 feet thick, faced with 
freestone slabs, which forms the peribolus t 
or inclosure of the whole of the temple 
buildings. Each side has an entrance, a 
pagoda constituting the pylon (gateway). 
The pylon or pagoda is constructed of 
stone for about 80 feet of its hight, the 
remaining 120 feet being built of brick- 
work, anchored with copper clamps and 
plastered with cement. The ornaments 
of the brickwork, on the upper part are 
in better preservation than those cut in 
the stone. 

The pagoda forms a passage to the 
court of the temples. On each side of 
the passage stands a column, resting upon 
a base molded into the figure of a lion, 
the capitals of which are connected by a 
stone chain cut out of the same piece 
with the columns, composed of 29 movable 
links, each 82 inches in circumference; 
and consequently the block from which 
the two columns and the chain were cut 
must have been about 60 feet long. A 
staircase in the pagoda leads to the top. 

About one third of the court of temples 
is portioned off by a wall into a quad- 
rangular space, which contains three dark 
cells connected together, the stone ceil- 
ings of which are connected, all decorated 
with sculptures. The largest cell con- 
tains an image of Vishnu, to whom it Is 
consecrated. In front of this smaller 
court is situated the pool of purification* 
where both sexes bathe. 

The main temple, with a portico bor- 
dered on either side by three rows of col- 
umns, six in each row, which are covered 
by sculptures, and whose capitals are 
very similar to the ancient Ionic, which 
were probably borrowed from them, is 
located on the right hand side, in the fore 
part of the courtyard, and surrounded 
by various colonnades. It is composed 
of the pronaos or ante-nave, the main 
nave and the sanctuary, which contains 
a picture of the bull Nimdi, and also a 
statue of Parvati, the consort of Vishnu. 
The situation of this statue gives rise to 


•The mystic use of tho pool of purification, 
which corresponded with the ante-room of the 
temples of speculative masonry of the p res ent day, ; 
will be apparent to your readers. — G. 


the supposition that this temple was con- 
secrated to that goddess. On the left of 
the temple is a colonnade of one hundred 
columns, covered with a stone ceiling, 
leading to a small dark building on the 
opposite side, designed for the use of the 
priests. At the left of the pool of purifi- 
cation stands the Temple of Eternity, 
surrounded by 1000 monolithic columns, 
30 feet high, with a ceiling partly of stone 
and partly of cemented bricks. This ool- 
onnade, one of the most remarkable con- ' 
struotions in existence, is 860 feet long 
by 210 wide, and offered to the three 
thousand priests, who passed here almost 
all their time, a oool and airy promenade 
at all hours of the day and night The 
temple itself is small; it contains an 
ante-nave and a main nave, with a plain 
altar covered with gold leaf. The inscrip- 
tions upon the walls are entirely unintel- 
ligible, even to the Brahmins, at this day. 

There is much difference of opinion as 
to the age of the ancient Hindoo build- 
ings. From a careful examination of the 
different theories on the subject, I am in- 
clined to place it about 2500 years before 
the birth of Christ. 

Examining these wonderful monuments 
of the genius and skill of our operative 
brethren in those remote ages of antiqui- 
ty, the speculative mason has the most 
ample field for investigation and study — 
for the contemplation and admiration of 
the glorious Master Builder of the heav- 
ens and the earth, by whose fiat weak, 
feeble man, the dust of the earth, is en- 
dowed with intelligence to design, and 
strength to execute, such awe-inspiring 
works. 

The architecture of the Egyptians will 
form the subject matter of my next com- 
munication.— G. 

“ Why is it,” asked a Frenchman of a 
Switzer, “ that you Swiss always fight for 
money, while we French only fight for 
honor?” “I suppose,” said the Switzer, 
“that both fight for what they most lack.” 

With love, the heart becomes a fair and 
fertile garden, glowing with sunshine and 
warm hues, and exhaling sweet odors. 

We have generally observed that a man 
is most apt to abuse his native country, 
when be is a fugitive frpm her justice, 
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VARIETIES. 

Keep the Brain Fallow in Child- ! 
hood. — When we are considering the 
health of children, it i s imperative not to 
omit the importance of keeping their 
brains fallow, as it were, for several of 
the first years of their existence. The ! 
mischief perpetrated by a contrary course, 
in the shape of bad health, peevish tem- 
per, and developed vanity, is incalcula- 
ble. Some infant prodigy, which is a 
standard of mischief throughout its 
neighborhood, misleads them. But pa- 
rents may be assured that this early work 
is not, by any means, all gain, even in 
the way of work. I suspect it is a loss ; 
and that children who begin their educa- 
tion late, as it would be called, will rap- 
idly overtake those who have been in har- ' 
ness long before them. And what advan- 
tage can it be that a child knows more at 
six years old than its compeers, especially 
if this is to be gained by a sacrifice of 
health, which may never be regained? 
There may be some excuse for this early 
book-work in the case of those children 
who are to live by manual labor. It is 
worth while, perhaps, to run the risk of 
some physical injury to them, having only 
their early years in which we can teach 
them book-knowledge. The chance of 
mischief, too, will be less, being more 
likely to be counteracted by their after 
life. But for a child who is to be at book 
work for the first twenty-one years of its 
life, what folly it is to exhaust in the 
least its mental energy, which, after all 
is its surest implement 


Pickled Beet Root.— There are several 
species of beet root, which are used for 
different purposes. The white Sicilian 
beet, from yielding most saccharine mat- 
ter, is, according to Burnett, chiefly cul- 
tivated in France for the manufacture of 
sugar and spirit Another kind of beet 
is grown extensively by farmers, called 
“ mangel wurxel,” which translated means 
« famine’s root,” but which more properly 
should have a name indicative of “ plen- 
ty,” for many of the roots weigh twenty, 
thirty, and even sixty pounds each. But 
we have to speak of the red beet, the beta 
vulgaris rvba of the botanists ; and the 
pply thing we pouhj desfrp respecting this 


plant is, that it might in reality be what 
the botanists term it, “ vulgaris ,” or com- 
! men, for a more nutritious esculent could 
scaroely be found when properly cooked ; 
that is, boiled from one and a half to two 
and a half hours, according to its sixe. 
To pickle beet roots, boil them till three 
| parts done ; then, when cold, peel them 
and cut them into thin slices ; put the cut 
slices into a jar, and pour on them hot 
spiced vinegar, sufficient to oover the 
whole. After they have stood a month, 
ask us to come and take bread and cheese 
with you ; put the pickled beet on the ta- 
ble, and there will then be a supper “ fit 
for a king.” 

How Sleepers in Church were Treat- 
ed in the Olden Time. — Mr. Edmund 
Quincy, at the Dedham tree planting, 
gave a graphic account of the ancient 
custom of appointing tithing-men in the 
churches, to be a terror to delinquents, 
who were consigned to penitence and trib- 
ulation on the pulpit stairs. The tithing- 
man, as a badge of his office, carried a 
long sta$ on one end of which was a 
fox’s tail, and on the other a formidable 
knot, and it was his province, when any 
of the congregation indulged in somno- 
lence — which they did sometimes then, 
though such faults are now not known in 
our day — to walk stealthily along to 
where the slumberer was sitting, and, if 
a female, tickle her nose with the fox’s 
tail, and if a male, give him a pretty 
smart pat on the head with the knob of 
his official baton. The method was very 
efficacious in restoring the sleepers to 
their propriety. No such severity is now 
needed, the progress of the times having 
extracted poppies from the sermon, and 
removed the necessity for tithing-men. 


Worldlt joy is a sunflower, which 
shuts when the gleam of prosperity is 
over; spiritual joy is an evergreen — an 
unfading plank 

A man who marries a frivolous, showy 
woman, fancies he has hung a trinket 
round his neck, but he soon finds it a 
mill-stone. 

Those who come last seem to enter with 
advantage. They are born to the wealth 
of antiquity. 
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REVIEW OF DR. MITCHELL’S HIS- 
TORY OF FREEMASONRY. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

t 

W E resume our review of this the 
latest History of Freemasonry ex- 
tent. We commence by giving extracts y 
by which Dr. Mitchell endeavors to prove 
that Solomon, King of Israel, was the 
founder of masonry. After informing 
his readers that great labor and time is 
necessary for a proper acquaintance with 
the well-defined traditions of masonry, he 
says: 

“ We her© state, as oor opinion, that God is the 
author of masonry. Start not, reader ; we do not 
mean to say that the Great Jehovah condescended 
to form lodges, and preside in their midst, but we 
do mean to say that it was the resnlt of a divine 
gift, as we shall presently attempt to show.” * * * 
“When Solomon was called to the throne of 
Israel, there were a number of secret societies in 
successful operation, all professing to teach the 
wonderful mysteries of nature, the miraculous 
power of oertain gods, and the teaching of their 
initiates how to escape all evils in this and the 
world to come. When we shall come to speak of 
these societies, the caverns, and incantations, and 
ceremonies, every mason will see that there is no 
shadow of resemblance between them and ma- 
sonry; bnt such was the regard entertained by 
the Egyptians for them, and such the estimate 
placed upon admission to their honors, that few 
men lived without the hope of entering this secret 
society. ° <* To counteract the effect of this, 
could a better method have been devised than the 
establishment of a new secret society, clothed with 
all the paraphernalia of secret ceremonies, signs 
and symbols which masonry has ever used? We 
wish not to be misunderstood ; we do not believe 
that this was all that was to be effected by ma- 
sonry. Nor do we say that tradition tells us that 
it was created for this purpose at all. But we do 
say that the teachings of masonry, instead of in- 
culcating a belief in the power and miraculous 
influence of heathen gods, laid the foundation of 
a knowledge of that God and that religiou which 
could alone enlighten the mind, and point to a 
glorious immortality.” 

From the foregoing extracts will be 
gathered the date of, as well as the rea- 
son for, the organization of the Masonic 
Institution. To them our author adds 
the following: 

* 4 We say we must fix i ts origin at the erection 
of the Temple, becauso all masonic traditions go 
to and not beyond that period of time. There is 
not an Ancient Craft Degree that does not point 
to the Temple; there is not a lecture that does 
not go back to the Temple ; there is not a cere- 
mony that does not lead the mind to that beloved 
spot. King Solomon was our first great teacher. 
He it was who conceived the plan, and brought 
the beautiful system into being; and, while the 
excellent lessons taught by masonry would be Just 
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the same, we repeat that if the Institution took its 
origin anywhere else, all the forms, ceremonies 
and reasons for their use are false, and should be 
indignantly reacted.” 

Having thus shown the reasons for his 
belief, our author speculates as to the 
fate of masonry should it be proven to 
have existed before the time of Solomon : 

“We tremble at the judgment of an enlightened 
community, if yon prove that masonry existed at 
a period when no traces of its good works can be 
shown, or at a period when every secret associa- 
tion of which we have any account, was strictly 
Idolatrous, and, as wo believe, in every essential 
particular, savo the account of the Flood, directly 
at war with our holy religion and the laws of God. 
Prove to the well-informed historian that masonry 
existed before the days of Solomon and after the 
Flood, and he will be bound to declare that it was 
a heathen institution in all its original designs.” 

Thus Dr. Mitchell convinces himself 
that masonry had its origin at the build- 
ing of the Temple of Solomon. He argues 
that this must be true, because Freema- 
sonry illustrates certain ideas conceived, 
and projects completed, by Solomon at 
that time, and that it perpetuates the 
mode of carrying out these ideas, and 
consummating those projects. Because 
masonry gives us, in its teachings, no 
detail or notice of any erection before or 
after the Temple of Solomon, the date of 
the Institution must necessarily be fixed 
at that time, and Solomon, King, be fixed 
as its originator. We do not think the 
premises bear out these conclusions, by any 
means. An active mind, like our brother, 
Dr. Mitchell’s, can see “ books in the run- 
ning brooks, sermons in stones, and good 
in everything;” and, therefore, it does 
not surprise us, this his pointing with 
the directness of a fingerpost to the evi- 
dent intention of masonry, the time of its 
birth, and the man who, in his own per- 
son, was at once the lawgiver and instru- 
ment of its teachings and praetioe ; but 
it does surprise us to find him believing, 
with such fullness and force, his own 
speculations, and denying those of every- 
body else. 

The account of the erection of Solomon’s 
Temple is plainly set forth in the Books 
of Kings and Chronicles, with a direct- 
ness and particularity that does not ob- 
(168) 
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tain in the description of any other 
erection or edifice described in the Books 
of the Old Testament This is a fact 
that may not hare been noticed by Bro. 
Mitchell. Neither data, as to time, ob- 
ject, materials, size, shape, ornaments, 
adornments, details of erection, comple- 
tion, or dedication (consecration), are 
given regarding any edifice spoken of in 
the Books of the Old or New Testaments, 
from Genesis to Revelations. Is it im- 
possible that this discovery, if such it 
may be called, was not made by those 
who, hundreds of years after Solomon and 
his Temple both had passed away, we 
believe put masonry into, if not the shape 
we have it, into a shape to suit their re- 
quirements? If there was any thing in 
our traditions or chronicles that can not 
be found in the books of the law and 
history of the Jewish nation mentioned, 
then we would be inclined, perhaps, to 
doubt the correctness of our speculation ; 
but, fortunately for it, such is not the 
case. Brother Mitchell would imply that 
we have other sources of knowledge than 
the Bible— “ sacred and unerring tradi- 
tions,” he calls them — whereto to look for 
our information; and these he holds as 
something which has had no other re- 
ceptacle of retention, or vehicle of con- 
veyance, than the minds of succeeding 
generations of men, for twenty-five hun- 
dred years — thus tacitly ignoring the 
real vehicle by which the knowledge has 
been conveyed to us. But this we do 
now, as we did, in our former paper, 
deny the ingenuousness of, and reiterate 
the fact that to the Bible is masonry en- 
tirely indebted for the body of its tradi- 
tions, and account of the erection of the 
Temple of Solomon. 

The chief object aimed at by our author, 
in endeavoring to prove that masonry is 
indebted to Solomon as its progenitor, and 
his temple for its origin, is, that it was 
not the size of that temple, but its mag- 
nificence and perfection of workmanship, 
that challenged the admiration of the 
world. This is a tolerably artful “ lay,” 
although of little force. We have evi- 
dences numerous of the perfect masonry 
or stone-cutting and joining that obtained 
long antecedent to the erection of the 
Temple of Solomon. That as good work 
of this character as the temple exhibited 


has been discovered by modern travelers, 
we have abundant proof : and as to per- 
fection of workmanship, in the display of 
cunning artificers, we must, without at- 
tempting to underrate what did obtain, 
acknowledge there was nothing to com- 
pete with the most clumsy attempts of 
our own day. We have no evidence that 
there was any man who wrought upon 
the temple more skillful than Hiram the 
widow’s son, and yet we question whether 
he could make so common a thing at the 
present day as a bull’s-eye watch. That 
so cunning a piece of mechanism had 
place in or about the temple we deny, 
and yet there was no end or limit to the 
gold and precious stoneB and metals 
worked up. The richness of the temple 
is no gauge of the excellence or cunning 
of the workmanship, but rather of the 
costliness of the material. A man may 
have several yards of the most expensive 
fabric, yea, even cloth of gold, if there 
ever was such a weft, swathed about his 
person, and no credit would result to the 
tailor’s craft, nor would the idea be pro- 
duced that a vast number or even one 
of these useful operatives was employed 
to clothe him. We do not doubt that 
186,000 men were employed in the erec- 
tion of a house one hundred and fifty 
feet long by one hundred feet broad, be- 
cause the Bible says so; but our aston- 
ishment is great, and credulity severely 
taxed, when we endeavor to ascertain 
what all found to do. To change the 
Hudibrastic couplet a trifle — 

“ The thing Itself wu neither new nor raro, 

The wonder was what ” all “ were doing there.” 

And if the having a great many hands 
to do a little work, and the wisdom ne- 
cessary to control and keep so great a 
number of men from being in each others 
way was worthy of perpetuation by the 
invention of masonry, then we will ac- 
knowledge that so wonderful a thing 
ought to be perpetuated. But our author 
does not admit that Solomon’s wisdom 
was vouchsafed for this purpose; for he 
very pertinently asks : 

“Can any one suppose that God gave Solomon 
superior wisdom for no other purpose than the 
erection of the Temple ? We think not. We can 
not conceive of an extraordinary exercise of in- 
finite power for the accomplishment of a finite 
end only ; but we are forcibly driven to the con- 
clusion, that the great end to be obtained by that 
king, called of God, was to elevate the standard 
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of moral excellence by all mean* calculated to im- 
press the mind of man with the belief of his im- 
mortality and dependence upon his great Creator.” 

If this was the fact, it is most unfor- 
tunate that this bright exemplar should so 
soon fall away from the faith delivered to 
him, as the Bible history informs us he 
did. That the erection of the temple was 
the only object of Solomon’s gift of wis- 
dom, it is not reasonable to believe; but 
that shortly after that object was accom- 
plished, Solomon's wisdom began to wane, 
and very sensibly diminish, we have the 
same amount and kind of proof that in- 
forms us he ever existed. We read of 
but few acts of his life betokening the 
possession of wonderful wisdom there- 
after, and none which exhibit that ripen- 
ing of wisdom naturally attaching to an 
advance toward the prime of manhood, 
which we might reasonably expect. On 
the contrary, when we would naturally 
expect to find him enjoying the fullness 
of that gift, in the peaceful happiness of 
a holy and well-spent life, he has fallen 
into evil ways, idolatry and lust, and his 
death is the signal for Israel, instead of 
mourning him or recognizing his suc- 
cessor, to cry: “ Every man to your 
tents, 0 Israeli and now, David, see to 
thine own house.” 

The proofs of Solomon being the founder 
of masonry, which rise up around Brother 
Mitchell on every side, calling for notice, 
are so numerous that neither he nor our- 
selves can attend to them all. The most 
weighty ones, however, he embodies, in 
numerical order, as follows: 

“We hare saidathat Solomon instituted and es- 
tablished masonry, and we now proceed to give 
some of the reasons which present themselves to 
our mind, in addition to those which we are not 
at liberty to publish.* And first, as already stated, 
all our tradition • point to him as its first great 
founder. Second, he was the first Most Excellent 
Grand Master of which wo have any account. 
Third, Hiram, King of Tyre, and Hiram AbifT, 
were King Solomon’s confidential friends and 
counsellors ; and during the building of the Tem- 
ple, and until It was nearly completed, these three 
constituted the only Master Masons in the world; 
from them emanated all the instructions in the 
degree*— nor were any conferred but by their 
authority, and the third degree, as now in use, 
was instituted by King Solomon as well to per- 
petuate an important event, and transmit to future 
ages a striking example of unprecedented integrity 
and moral firmness, as to serve the invaluable pur- 
poses contemplated by the great founder of a so- 
ciety whose very elements would be calculated to 
bind together, in oue common union, a band of 


* We should like to know how any thing which 
he is not at liberty to publish Cfui be a reason. 


brothers in every age. Fourth, Solomon foresaw 
that if the children of Israel continued in their 
rebellion against the holy laws of God to do them, 
their enemies would be let loose upon them, that 
their city and temple would be sacked and de- 
stroyed, and the remnant of the Jews be carried 
away into captivity, and this too by barbarian 
force, the delight of whom wonld be to destroy 
every vestige of the arts and sciences, and espe- 
cially the holy law, and all the holy vessels. To 
guard, aa far as God permitted, against this im- 
pending evil, Solomon instituted a plan by which 
a knowledge of the degree which was lost at the 
building of the temple, a copy of all the holy ves- 
sels, a knowledge of the arts and sciences, to- 
gether with a true copy of the Book of the Law 
given by Mosos, were all safely deposited, pre- 
served and transmitted to after generations. Other 
reasons crowd themselves upon our mind, but, for 
the present, we pause to inquire the probable 
weight of these.” 

A very acceptable recess, truly. Here 
we have the four reasons. The first is 
without doubt true, because the traditions , 
which Bro. Mitchell is not allowed to 
publish, say so. The second reason is 
indubitable, because Solomon was the first 
“ Most Excellent Grand Master;” ami flic 
third and fourth, for equally cogent rea- 
sons, are undeniable. The “traditions" 
pointing to Solomon as he who founded 
masonry, are in that capacity mere words, 
without a shadow of proof beyond the 
convenient assertions of Bro. Mitchell, 
who freely gives all he can think as 
bearing upon the subject, and then im- 
plies he could give a great deal more if 
he was not forbidden by his masonic 
obligations. It is plainly necessary, in 
getting up a mystic rite upon which to 
construct traditions or legends, to have a 
principal Bupport or hero, to figure at the 
culminating point or closing act of the 
drama or story. In the Egyptian mys- 
teries, Osiris is assigned this place. In 
Scandinavian or northern mysteries, Bal- 
dur, surnamed the Good, takes this place. 
In European masonry, Hiram Abiff takes 
it. The Bible story of Solomon’s connec- 
tion with Hiram, and the building of the 
temple, form the groundwork for the last, 
as the Scandinavian and Egyptian Btories 
of the connection of Balder and Osiris 
with their cotemporary deities, Frigga 
and Isis, form the groundwork for the 
first. To give the story or legend a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end, there 
must be three degrees or acts, and these 
again are divided into scenes or sec- 
tions. More than three degrees or acts 
are unnecessary, unless, as Bro. Mitchell 
says, in his fourth reason quoted, provi- 
sion be made for something that was to 
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take place after the author’s death. We 
have no Scripture to prove that Solomon 
named the 186,000 men who wrought 
upon the temple as masonry names them, 
but that he divided them into levies of 
hewers in the woods and quarries, and 
that they were susceptible of being so 
named; and that any one skilled in the 
getting up of such a drama, could with 
readiness seize on what is in the Bible, 
and supply the necessary particulars, is 
palpable to any one who cjiose to com- 
pare the unwritten with the written, as 
we have it. So easily oould this be done, 
that not twelve years ago, to our knowl- 
edge, that portion of the history which 
intervened between the loss of a certain 
individual’s life and the completion of 
the temple, was dextrously wrought into 
a very neat degree, by a western brother, 
under the title of the Eureka Hiatus, 
which he conferred upon several brothers 
as the necessary link which connected 
these two periods, and as supplying the 
matter missing. And we venture to say, 
with more neatness and satisfaction did 
it fill this void than even Solomon, in all 
his glory, “anticipated,” gifted though 
he was, to so great a degree, in that way. 
We will not stop here to inquire or specu- 
late as to whether or not the eminently 
detailed history of the erection of the 
temple, or the reasons we have just 
given, had or had not any bearing upon 
the minds of those who arranged the ma- 
sonio degrees, as they existed in 1723, 
but pasB to Bro. Mitchell’s second rea- 
son, which is that Solomon established 
masonry “ because he was the first Most 
Excellent Grand Master of which we 
have any account.” 

The term Most Excellent Grand Mas- 
ter is not to be found in Ancient Craft 
Masonry, and was never used until 
“higher” degrees were tacked on to the 
three original ones. If, as Bro. Mitchell 
says, in his next reason, the two Hirams 
and Solomon were the only Master Masons 
in the world at the building of the temple, 
what made Solomon, only one of the three, 
a Most Excellent Grand Master? Where 
there was so little to divide in the way 
of honor or distinction, why should there 
be so ostentatious a division? Would 
not the title Grand Master, or simply 
Master, where he had no compeers but 


two— who, according to Brother Mitchell, 
ought to have been his Wardens — be title 
enough? This affected appending of 
titles but weakens still more a very 
weak argument. Had our historian said, 
“Solomon was the founder of masonry, 
because our traditions say so,” and then 
left the assertion to lean upon something 
he could refuse to exhibit, it would be 
taken for granted that Solomon was the 
first Freemason, upon the simple princi- 
ple that the originator of any order or 
society is its principal exponent and its 
head; but why that should make him 
the first Most Excellent Grand Master 
of masons, when there is no record of 
there being any other Most Excellent, 
Excellent, or even Grand Master, for two 
thousand years afterward, is begging a 
distinction for that sapient personage 
that excites neither envy nor admira- 
tion, but rather a smile of incredulity 
akin to contempt 

Dr. Mitchell’s third reason is plainly 
made up out of the whole cloth, in the 
way of convenient traditions, which he 
had lying about him. He says, “From 
Solomon and the two Hirams emanated 
all the instructions in the degrees, 
nor were any conferred but by their 
authority.” 

Our authority, the Scriptures, do not 
mention that Hiram, the king, ever saw 
the temple during its erection ; and An- 
derson, in his History of Freemasonry 
preceding the Constitutions of 1723, says 
that a tradition informed the Freemasons 
-of his time, that Hiram, the king, was 
Grand Master of masons* until he went 
up to Jerusalem for the first time, to sur- 
vey the temple, before its consecration, 
but upon sight of that structure, so great 
was his admiration thereof, that, in the 
modern parlance of good fellowship, he 
“ caved ” incontinently, and at once ten- 
dered Solomon his hat. Bro. Mitchell, 
however, hastens to reject this tradition 
of Anderson. He is not partial, we 
notice, to traditions which do not assist 
his own views and speculations. He 
says: 

“ The reader will at once see— we mean the ma- 
son— the fallacy of this so-called tradition, When 
he remembers that all our traditions taught in the 
lodges, represent King Solomon as the first Grand 
Master. Indeed, any other view of the subject 
would produce the most perfect confusion in the 
Craft, by making the entire traditions an absurdity 
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or a tissue of nonsense.* The doctrine of the 
divine origin of masonry would be thrown to the 
winds, nnlees, indeed, we should be so credulous 
as to fall into the views of Dr. Oliver, and say 
that God taught Freemasonry to Adam in the 
Garden of Eden. Dr. AnderBon, though he styles 
the story a tradition, evidently does not regard it 
as coming through an authenticated channel, or 
he would have recorded it as true ; but Dr. Oliver, 
who, we suppose, gets it from some one of the edi- 
tions of Anderson, gives it as maaonically or his- 
torically true. When doctors disagree, how are 
the unlearned to learn ? The truth is, we do not 
wonder that some of the oldest and best informed 
masons of the present day, entertain doubts about 
the good resulting from writing so much about 
masonry ; for it is a melancholy fact that most of 
the authors tend to lead ns deeper and deeper into 
the maxes of conjecture, doubt and difficulty. For 
the cure of this evil, we know of but one plan, 
and the day may come when it will be adopted, 
▼is. : require every man who writes a book for 
sale, purporting to give the history of masonry, to 
exhibit the work and lectures, and prove thereby 
that his history agrees with the well-defined tra- 
ditions, as taught in them ; then, and not till then, 
will the young mason be able to lay hold of a work 
upon which he may safely rely for correct informa- 
tion. For the present, we can only recommend 
him to acquire a knowledge of the lectures, and, 
in reading history, to reject all which does not 
conform to the traditions taught in the lodges; 
for it will be found that they, when properly 
understood, are inconsistent with no principle of 
common sense, bnt constitute, as a whole, a beau- 
tiful Illustration of the catholic or universal re- 
ligion, as taught in the lives of the apostles and 
prophets.” f 

Here we have a clashing of testimony 
very mystifying, the whole of which Dr. 
Mitchell says can be at once reconciled 
and cleared up by a proper study of the 
lectures. We may here ask, which ar- 
rangement of the lectures does he refer to? 
for it is well known that the lectures in 
scarcely three Masonic States of this Union 
are alike, and not one of the whole thirty- 
five but will tell you that they have the 
correct work. Go to Rhode Island from 
Kentucky, and you will scarcely recog- 
nize the fact that you are in a masonic 
lodge, so great are the discrepancies be- 
tween the works and lectures of these 
two jurisdictions. But because a mason 
is old, according to Dr. Mitchell, he must 
necessarily be best informed. If age, in 
every case, necessarily implied corre- 
sponding knowledge, we would freely 
admit the force of the conjunction; but, 
unfortunately for the senile boasters, in 
all cases it does not. Solomon exhibited 


•An arrangement which we, for one, would de- 
light to honor, as then we would have some hope 
of getting at the truth. t But as long as every man 
can make up traditions to bear out his own specu- 
lations, and claim masonic immunity therefor, 
that point will remain unreachod, and forever 
beyond us. 

f To bear out his pronunciamento that masonry 
has nothing to do with the Christian religion, 
Dr. M. ought, after the word “ prophets,” to have 
added, or oj any thing elm. 


the zenith of his wisdom before he be- 
came old; and the context of this sen- 
tence of Bro. Mitchell — viz. : that “ most 
of the masonio authors tend to lead us 
deeper and deeper in the mazes of con- 
jecture, doubt and difficulty ” — we sub- 
scribe to with great heartiness, the work 
before us, so far as reviewed, not proving 
an exception, but rather a valuable case 
in point 

The fourth and, of this class, the last 
reason of our author for making Solomon 
the founder of masonry, as exhibited in 
our extract, in its first sentence, corre- 
sponds badly with the closing career of 
that renowned king. Solomon foresaw 
that rebellion to God — by which, we 
presume, is meant falling into sin, and 
idolatry, and general wickedness — would 
provoke Him beyond endurance, and the 
chastisement to follow would embody the 
destruction of those most beautiful and 
holy things which he was at so great 
expense to collect; and yet this very sin 
and violation of God s known commands, 
Solomon himself was the first to plunge 
into. His providing so carefully for the 
preservation and transmission to after 
generations of a knowledge of the vessels 
of the temple, and the arts and sciences 
displayed in the building thereof, reminds 
us of the care exhibited by our forefathers 
when, as was the custom fifty years ago, 
they arranged their business to have 
a jolly good drunk, and a high old time 
generally — a gratification which, we are 
credibly informed, this wise king enjoyed 
in the greatest abundance. 

But our author, in addition to the 
foregoing reasons, is crowded with others, 
which he must leave to inquire into the 
probable weight of those. This is a task, 
we think, of small difficulty, yet he ap- 
proaches it as warily as if it was a steel 
trap, cunningly “ set ” among straw, and 
having found it, without, as he believes, 
permitting it to snap upon him, bears it 
off in triumph. Hear him: 

*• Wo hero repeat, that the clearly defined tra- 
ditions of the Craft unequivocally teach all that 
we have written above. Then is it not remarkable 
that if masonry existed before the days of Solomon, 
some one of its traditions do not point to the time, 
place or persons engaged in its practice ? Is it 
not strange that Solomon is reputed as the first 
Grand Master, if masonry existed in the Ante- 
diluvian age, or in the days of Noah, Enoch, etc. ? 
For if, down to the time of Solomon, masonry bad 
been in existence, how comee it that at the time 
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of the building of the temple, Solomon and the 
two Hirame were for several years the first Master 
Masons in the world ? Can it bo believed that 
masonry existed for ages before, and yet, at the 
period of which we speak, but three could be 
found, even admitting our traditions to be silent 
as to their being the first? Will not the well-in- 
formed mason, who adopts the opinion that ma- 
sonry has existed in ail ages, marvel that when 
the degree of Master Mason was lost, because of 
the peculiar condition in which Solomon and Hiram 
of Tyre had voluntarily placed themselves, that 
none others could be found upon the broad spread 
earth who were not so situated, but that it was 
necessary it should remain buried to the world for 
the space of four hundred and seventy years? 
But, say these lovers of extreme antiquity, ma- 
sonry was remodelled by King Solomon, and as- 
sumed a new form at the building of the temple. 
To this we have only to answer, that, while we 
can not absolutely prove that masonry did not 
previously exist, we are driven to the conclusion, 
that if masonry was remodelled by King Solomon, 
it was so done as to leave no traces of its previous 
existence, in any form whatever; for no man ever 
has, nor is it likely ever will, famish one jot or 
tittle of testimony that masonry at the temple 
owed its existence to, or had any connection with, 
any secret association of previous existence. We, 
therefore, marvel that the man has ever been 
found to hazard his reputation by saying that 
masonry, as a society, is coeval with man, when 
this opinion is sustained alone by the supposition 
that its principles are such as must have been 
more or leas in use in all ages. Nor have we ever 
been able to appreciate the desire of these men so 
tenaciously to adhere to this flimsy doctrine of 
extreme antiquity. We admit that masonry is 
endeared to our hearts by having a head made 
venerable by long ages ; and we glory in the re- 
membrance that it triumphantly marched through 
countless revolutions, and nobly withstood the 
crush and rain of kingdom after kingdom, empire 
after empire, and still lives and shines upon earth 
as a star does in bright glory. We say we rejoice 
in this, because it tarnishes evidence, not easily 
rejected, that an all-wise and overruling Provi- 
dence has shielded and protected it from the pelt- 
ing of the pitiless storms that have been hurled 
against its bulwarks. But what need we more? 
Need we break through the barriers of truth, and 
trace its genealogies through tho dark vista of 
time, until the very imagination is loet in the 
flitting clouds of other times and other worlds? 
Must tho gray hairs, which have adorned its no- 
ble brow for more than twenty-eight hundred 
years, be silvered over with a few hundred gene- 
rations more, in order to gratify our propensity 
for the marvelous, and thus attach us to tho 
Order? For ourself, we see not the necessity nor 
an apology for such a course.” 

How artfully is all this put together ! 
He repeats that Masonry clearly teaches 
the four reasons for Solomon being its 
founder, Which he has given, and then 
solicits proof to the contrary. He as- 
serts that Solomon is reputed to be the 
first Grand Master, which coiild not be 
the case if the antediluvian worthies 
knew any thing about Masonry. And 
then, taking it for assertion by his imag- 
inary opponent in this dispute that Ma- 
sonry had been practiced previous to Sol- 
omon’s time, he inquires how, in that 
event, could the two Hiram’s and Sol- 
omon havo been for several years (a 
very indefinite number) the only Master 


Masons in the world ? In the next sen- 
tence, he invalidates this inquiry and his 
third reason alike, by admitting that 
neither the traditions nor any thing else 
establish it And, this being admitted, 
he appeals to the “ well-informed ” ma- 
son — by which he means that mason who 
has heard the legend oftener than others 
who have not heard it as often — to mar- 
vel that when the “ Master’s degree ” was 
lost because of certain peculiarities, none 
should be found upon the “ broad spread 
earth,” who were not so situated, etc., 
and the said “degree” should remain 
lost for four hundred and seventy years 1 

Bro. Mitchell feels quite safe in making 
Solomon the founder of Masonry, but to 
give it a year before or a year after the 
erection of the temple as the date of its 
present organization, would be heresy of 
the darkest shade. The “sacred and 
unerring traditions ” are his authority, 
although these traditions differ from his 
deductions therefrom largely. He treats 
with contempt Anderson’s, Preston’s, and 
Oliver’s histories of the origin of Free- 
masonry, as well as all others which have 
preceded his own. These brethren fell 
into the error that because the principles 
of the order are coeval with the history 
of mankind, the institution itself was as 
ancient; ^et they did not pretend to fix 
the exact time the organization of Grand 
Master, etc., down to Entered Apprentice 
was arranged. Not so, however, with 
Dr. Mitchell. He knows the very year; 
and speculation, with him, resolves itself 
into fact incontrovertible, to govern all 
who may be in doubt! 

The idea that is conveyed by our lec- 
tures, viz.; that Masonry is a system of 
morality, vailed in allegory and illus- 
trated by symbols, does not seem to strike 
him as having any bearing upon its 
origin or as fixing thAt origin at a later 
or earlier period than the erection of the 
temple by Solomon. No, no. There is 
no doubt that Solomon arranged the 
whole matter and manner, from the 
twenty-four inch gauge of the Entered 
Apprentice to the pick and crow of the 
Royal Arch ; leastwise, if he did not at- 
tend to this last arrangement in person, 
he left all things in condition to have it 
arranged just as be designed. No one 
who succeeded him a couple of thousand 
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years could have read his story, and 
those in the neighborhood of it, and, with 
the knowledge patent of other societies, 
from the earliest Hindoo mythology and 
religious rites down to their own time, to 
govern them, arrange a system in which 
the great event of King Solomon’s reign 
should form the groundwork and principal 
support of the fabric ; and, with the tools 
necessary alike in the erection of this 
temple and of all other buildings of just 
proportions which preceded or succeeded 
it, vail that system in allegory and illus- 
trate it by these symbols. Oh, no ! That 
would be utterly and in the nature of the 
traditions impossible. Verily, what cas- 
tle-builders we all are, and what stupid 
results are the fYuits of our most search- 
ing thoughts and profound investigations. 

(To he continued.) 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Egyptian Astronomical Disposition 
of the Human Body. — The Egyptians, at 
a very early period of their history, placed 
the various parts of the body under the 
Zodiacal signs. Thus, “ the hair belonged 
to the moon, the celestial Nile, the god of i 
the primitive waters, and father of the 
gods ; the head to the sun ; the eyes to 
Venus; the ears to Macedo, a god repre- 
sented with the head of a jackall, the 
guardian of the tropics ; the right temple 
to the stars; the left temple to the living 
spirit; the nose and lips to Anubis; the 
teeth to Selk; the beard to Macedo; 
the neck to Isis; the arms to Osiris; the 
knees to Neith; the elbows to Ord; the 
back to Sisho; the thighs to Bal Hor; the 
legs to Netpe; the feet to Phtha ; the fin- 
gers to Ursei, or all the godesses.” (Spi- 
neto, Hier. p. 318.) The above appropri- 
ation is Egyptian; but the same thing, 
how absurd soever it may be deemed, was 
practiced in this country down to the be- 
ginning of the present century ; as may 
be evidenced by the Vox Stellarum, or 
any other almanac of that period, under 
the head of “ The Anatomy.” 

The Signs, Words, and Tokens. — I am 
inclined to think that the Ark, Mark, and 
some others, including what are now 
termed “ the vails,” as well as the Link, 


were all preparatory to tho Royal Arch, 
at its first establishment, forming a series 
of degrees connected with Jewish or sa- 
cred history ; while the three blue degrees 
formed another series, connecting the 
Jews and Gentiles. I suspect also, that 
in the Jewish series alluded to, it was 
customary to make the word and token 
of an inferior degree the password and 
pass-token to the next superior one; and 
as the gradation was not by any means 
uniform, the signs, words, and tokens be- 
came in the end inextricably confused. — 
Oliver. 

The best dowry to advance the marriage 
of a young lady is, to have in her coun- 
tenance mildness, in her speech wisdom, 
and in her behavior modesty. 

“COMMITTEES OF MASONIC JURIS- 
PRUDENCE.” 

T HERE is no subject that has occupies 
the attention of the Grnnd Lodges of 
the United States for some few years past, 
more prominent and continuously, than 
that of Masonic Law. Like the rod of 
the Patriarch of old, it hns swallowed up 
every other; and scarcely a Grand Lodge 
in the country can hold a session now 
without the appointment of a “Committee 
on Masonic Jurisprudence,” and said com- 
mittee generally find their hands full of 
business. 

It is only very recently that the discov- 
ery has been made that the ancient char- 
ges and the General Regulations of the 
Order, are unsuited to tho Masonic wants 
of the age; and in the progressive spirit 
of Young American Masonic go-a-heada- 
tiveness, the cords of masonio law must 
be lengthened, and the stakes of masonic 
law must be strengthened. “ Remove not 
the landmarks which thy fathers have 
set,” is a warning little heeded by our 
would-be Cokes and Blackstones of Ma- 
sonic jurisprudence. 

A distinguished writer on the laws of 
England says, “ Every man ought to know 
enough of the law to enable him to keep 
clear of the law” — that is to know his 
responsibilities, his rights, and his duties 
in society. And just so with the mem- 
bers of the Masonio Order. Every Free- 
mason should know enough of masonic 
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law to enable him to understand his ma- 
sonic responsibilities to his lodge, and to 
the Craft in general, his rights as a mem- 
ber of the Fraternity, and his duties to 
God, to his neighbor, and to himself. Talia 
si jungere possis , sit tibi scire satis . This iB 
all the masonic law that any Freemason 
requires ; and we believe he will find it 
fully and plainly laid down in the written 
charges and regulations of the Institution. 
His duties to God and to religion he will 
find in the ancient charges. Here, also, 
will he find his duties to his lodge and to 
civil society. His behavior in the lodge 
and out of the lodge, in the presence of his 
Masonio Brethren, and of strangers who 
are not Masons, as well as in his neigh- 
borhood and at home, he may learn here. 

The entire written law of Masonry is 
comprised in these charges and regula- 
tions, and the ambitious Craftsman who 
attempts to establish a better code } will find 
that he has undertaken a task which he 
can never satisfactorily accomplish. 

It may be asked, (( If the ancient 
charges and general regulations ” of the 
Order are such a perfect digest af masonic 
law , how is it that such lamentable igno- 
rance of the subject prevails everywhere 
among the Fraternity ? How is it, if the 
duties and responsibilities and rights of 
the Brethren are so plainly taught and so 
fully inculcated, that so few members of 
the Institution are acquainted with them ? 
How is it, if masonic law be such a clear 
and easily understood thing, and a knowl- 
edge of it acquired with so little trouble, 
that there should be any necessity at all for 
“ committees” to determine and “ decide ” 
what it is ? 

To these questions we reply that the 
“ lamentable ignorance ” of masonic law 
that prevails everywhere among the Fra- 
ternity, and we can not deny it, is owing 
to the culpable neglect of Grand Lodges , 
which fail to discharge the high and im- 
portant duties that the Institution itself 
imposes upon them, which the landmarks 
and usages of the Order requiro of them, 
and which they voluntarily assume at 
their organization. A few words about 
these duties and the manner in which they 
are neglected. By well established and 
universally received usage, a Grand Lodge 
is obliged to adopt for the government of 
its subordinates and tho management of 


its concerns, a Book of Constitutions, con- 
taining the written charges, orders, laws, 
regulations, usages, and landmarks of the 

Fraternity. It is the duty of the Grand 
Lodge to supply each subordinate lodge 
under its jurisdiction, with this Book of 
Constitutions. It is, further, the duty of 
the Grand Master to tee that the Master, 
Wardens, and members of subordinate 
lodges under his jurisdiction, learn and 
know their duties, responsibilities and 
rights; for, by the twentieth General 
Regulation, u The Grand Master, with his 
Deputy and Wardens, shall (at least once) 
go round and visit all the lodges within 
his jurisdiction, during his Mastership.” 
The object of this visit, which is of courso 
an official one, is to see that the Master of 
the lodge understand the constitution and 
regulations, and read them to the Craft 
as he is bound to do by his obligation at 
installation, that none may plead igno- 
rance of the teachings they contain. 
Looking over the addresses of the Grand 
Masters to their Grand Lodges every year, 
we find this wholesome masonic law prac- 
tically more honored in its breach than its 
observance. A majority of Grand Mas- 
ters can not. spare time from their ordi- 
nary avocations to devote to visiting the 
lodges, except a very few in their imme- 
diate neighborhood ; and their reports of 
the lodges t hoy do visit are in general lerms J 
and usually complimentary. In most 
cases the visit, we hesitate not to say, is 
not such a visit as it ought to be — is not such 
an one as is pointed out above. Hence 
the cause of the ignorance of masonic 
law and usage, so apparent in members 
of the older lodges. The Grand Lodges 
are responsible, iu u greater degree, ior 
the ignorance of the members of new 
lodges. 

Most of our readers are acquainted, to 
some extent, with the manner in which 
new lodges are started in the United 
States. A constitutional number of Breth- 
ren draw up a petition, in which they as- 
sign their reasons for wishing their 
prayer granted. They nominate in the 
petition the Brethren whom they wish to 
have appointed Master and Wardens, and 
then they get a recommendation from the 
nearest lodge. Thus constitutionally 
provided with the required masonio doc- 
uments, and the dispensation fee formB no 
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insignificant part of them, application is 
at once made to the Grand Master or his 
deputy, and a Dispensation issued author- 
izing the applicants to open and hold a 
lodge, and to enter, pass, and raise Free- 
masons. According to the general usages 
of the Grand Lodges of the United States, 
the Dispensation is superseded by a War- 
rant of Constitution, (sometimes called a 
Charter ,) by the next Grand Lodge: 
thenceforward, the lodge becomes “ regu- 
larly warranted.” It is next consecrat- 
ed, dedicated, constituted and its officers 
installed. These ceremonies are per- 
formed by the Grand Lodge.* Previous 
to the installation, the Deputy Grand 
Master is supposed to examine the offi- 
cers elect, and before they can be legally 
installed, he is supposed to find them 
well skilled in the mysteries of the art, 
which means that the master and his offi- 
cers are well qualified for the offices into 
which they are to be installed. Now we 
keep within bounds when we say that 
not one set of officers in five, not one 
Master in five, who undertakes the gov- 
ernment of such new lodges, knows any 
thing whatever of the duties appertain- 
ing to his office, apart from the mere rit- 
ual of the degrees, which, if he knows at 
all, he gabbles off like a parrot, innocent 
of the meaning of the language he is 
using. Can it be wondered at, then, that 
the most lamentable ignorance of masonic 
law and usage is to be found among 
lodges thus constituted, and among the 
masons made in them ? We should think 
the wonder ought to be if they were oth- 
erwise ; but let the saddle be put on the 
right horse — the culpability rests with 
the Grand Lodges, and the Grand Lodges 
alone. 

The Book of Constitutions of each 
Grand Lodge should, as we have shown, 
contain the charges, regulations, usages, 
and landmarks of the order, and a thor- 
ough digest of the general principles of 
Masonic Law, as well as the particular 
regulations adopted by that Grand Lodge. 
This Book of Constitutions every Master 
is solemnly bound to read carefully and 
expound faithfully, for the brethren of 
his lodge, and every Freemason is equally 
bound to stand to and abide by its teach- 

• Quodfadt per alittm, facit per te. 


ings and its injunctions. If this law, one 
of the most immovable landmarks of 
Freemasonry, be fully enforced by the 
Grand Lodges, there will be little neces- 
sity for the cyclopean legislation on ma- 
sonic questions, which is now everywhere 
visible in the masonic horizon. 

And who are they who are undertaking 
to get up new codes of masonic law for 
us ? Who are they whose decisions upon 
points in masonry, which we had been 
accustomed to look upon as established 
beyond question, have startled us ? Are 
they men of profound masonic learning, 
and of deep research into, and investiga- 
tion of, the whole theory of masonic law ? 
Are they men whose prominent position 
before the Fraternity of the country has 
been such as to inspire confidence in 
their decisions, such confidence as would 
entitle them to greater weight than their 
arguments and views would of right re- 
ceive from every investigating reader? 
We have tried some of them by their 
“decisions,” and found them wanting. 
We have found them adopting views and 
rendering decisions diametrically oppo- 
site to the admitted laws of masonry — 
we say admitted, meaning, of course by 
those who know what the laws of ma- 
sonry are. We have upon our table pro- 
ceedings of Grand Lodges, whose “ Com- 
mittees of Masonic Jurisprudence” make 
decisions that must alarm every true 
conservator of the pure principles of 
masonic law. We give a few extracts, 
omitting, for the present, the names of 
the Grand Lodges ; those having late pro- 
ceedings will easily recognize them: — 

The Committee on Masonic Jurispru- 
dence decide: — 

“ That it is not competent for a Warden to re- 
sign during his term of office. In case of his 
absence from the Lodge, the Junior mcoeeda to hit 
ttation, and the Master supplie s the South pro tem- 
pore. 

“The taking a demit does not sever the 
membership of the brother taking it, unless he 
remove from the jurisdiction of the lodge ; but 
such demit is In the nature of a letter commenda- 
tory of the brother to whom it , is issued, for his 
a dm ission to another lodge ; nor does it disqualify 
him from holding office in the lodge granting it. 

Every intelligent reader will see at a 
glance that these decisions are both radi- 
cally wrong. The Junior Warden has no 
more right to suoceed to the station of the 
Senior Warden than the Tyler has to suc- 
ceed to the place of the absent Secretary. 
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And that a demit “does not disqualify 
the brother taking it from holding office 
in the lodge granting it/’ is a decision 
which will hardly pass current with any 
one who knows the merest rudiments of 
masonic law. The moment a lodge grants 
one of its members a demit, that brother, 
so far as his membership with that lodge 
is concerned, is as completely cut off from 
that lodge as if he was never received 
into it. And we believe that member- 
ship in a lodge is a requisite qualifica- 
tion for holding office. The question, 
“ How is he to gain his membership 
again in that lodge?” is a disputed one — 
some contending that he can be admitted 
by a majority vote; others, for a two- 
third vote; while others still, and with 
greater propriety, insist that he can not 
legally come in again except by ballot, 
the same as if he hailed from another 
lodge. But all the authorities, except 
the committee who rendered the above 
decision, agree that he has forfeited all 
his rights as a member of the lodge from 
which he has demitted. 8 

Now, while we approve of and recom- 
mend the fullest investigation and the 
most careftil study of masonio law, by 
the entire body of the Fraternity every- 
where, we must be permitted here to 
enter our solemn protest against this 
modern innovation — the appointment of 
Committees on Masonic Jurisprudence. 
The act is masonically illegal ; it is cre- 
ating offices for men, and assuming for 
them prerogatives and powers in direet 
contravention of, and antagonistic to, the 
established laws, usages and landmarks 
of Freemasonry. Committee of Masonic 
Jurisprudence ! Who ever heard of such 
an office or such officers until lately? 
What are their powers, and where do 
they get those powers from ? The officers 
of a Grand Lodge of Freemasons are laid 
down by the Ancient Constitutions, and 
these we search in vain for a Committee 
on Masonic Jurisprudence. We have 
read the Constitutions of most of, nearly 
all, the Grand Lodges of the world, and, 
until within half a doxen years or less, 
the fertile brains of office-makers and 
office-seekers have been taxed in vain 
for such committees. Dr. Mackey, in his 
Principle* of Masonic Law , beyond all 
comparison the best work on this im- 


portant subject ever written, gives, on 
page 81, the officers of a Grand Lodge. 
He divides them into two classes, essen- 
tial and accidental — both these classes we 
have searched for such a committee, but 
it is not there. Will this ripe masonio 
jurist of America introduce it in his next 
edition? We can hear him exclaim, at a 
distance of a thousand miles from here, 
emphatically, “ Never !” 

The Grand Master of a Grand Lodge, 
from whose decision on points of masonic 
law there can be no appeal, we have been 
accustomed to consider the only legal 
committee who can decide questions of 
masonic jurisprudence. The General 
Regulations and Constitutions of the 
Order guarantee him, the Grand Master, 
certain inherent powers and rights as 
Grand Master, and what if he, appointing 
or permitting such a committee, should 
find himself some fine morning, Bhorn of 
his powers and diveBted of his rights by 
this higher legal tribunal — the committee 
of masonio jurisprudence? 

The first General Regulation gives the 
Grand Master or his Deputy the right to 
visit any lodge in his jurisdiction and to 
preside there, with the Master of the 
lodge on his left. Now, if the laws of 
Freemasonry are to be tinkered by such 
committees as we have referred to, who 
knows how soon this power and right 
may be declared unlawful and the Grand 
Master deprived of it. 

The Grand Master has the right of 
granting dispensations and withholding 
them. He has the right of convening 
his Grand Lodge whenever he pleases, 
and he has the power of making masons 
at sight. Now suppose the masonio juris- 
prudence committee should decide other- 
wise? Suppose they deny his power 
prerogative and rights, what then ? 

This “committee ” once invested with the 
power to decide questions of masonic law t 
and our word for it masonic law will be 
something else than the ancient usages, 
regulations and landmarks of Freema- 
sonry; innovation upon innovation will 
creep in, and “vexed questions” will 
spring up “thick as leaves in Vallam- 
brosa ” in every jurisdiction where there 
is such a committee. 

We are writing strongly on this sub- 
ject, because we feel strongly upon it; 
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and we see clearly that the peace, harmo- 
ny, usefulness and stability of the insti- 
tution depend upon the manner in which 
the portals of our temple are guarded 
against the introduction of the seeds of 
contention, discord, disunion and schism, 
which would soon sap its foundations, and 
superinduce upon it the elements of a rap- 
id decomposition. 

ANCIENT CRAFT MASONRY. 

F LOM signs apparent in the Masonio 
horizon, we think the day is not far 
distant when the question, “Will Ma- 
sonry in America ever come back to its 
original purity and simplicity?” shall 
be answered in the affirmative, by the 
united voice of a majority of the Fra- 
ternity. 

Masonry upon this continent, at pres- 
ent, is as nearly like what it was in 
Germany before the organization of the 
Wilhelmsbad Convention, in 1790, as it 
possibly can get to be. Our Grand 
Lodges, it is true, have, by confining 
themselves to the recognition of the three 
degrees of Ancient Craft Masonry, done 
much toward keeping the stream pure 
as it was delivered to them ; but, posses- 
sing as they did, the power to do so, 
they ought, at the right time, to have 
gone further, and forbade the recognition 
of any other order or combination of 
those under their jurisdiction, as Free- 
masons, whether as figuring in grand or 
subordinate chapters, councils or en- 
campments, or any other assemblage 
pretending to call themselves Free and 
Accepted Masons. Having failed to do 
so, however, will they now stand for- 
ward, and in their might decide and pro- 
nounce that edict which they have so long 
neglected to promulgate? 

The perusal of our translation of an 
article to be found in another part of 
this number, entitled “History of Freema- 
sonry in Germany,” will well reward the 
reader. Bro. R. Bartlemess, its author, 
is one of the most enlightened and thor- 
oughly informed Freemasons upon this 
continent; and, as an orator, in his own 
language, he takes rank with the fore- 
most. His knowledge of the rise and 
progress of the Masonic Institution in 
Germany is perfect, and his history of it 


therefore, must certainly be most accu- 
rate. By it we can not fail to perceive 
that the gross incongruities of fungus rit- 
uals, and degrees numerous as the leaves 
of Valambrosa, assumed form and gath- 
ered adherents, increased in growth, in- 
fluence and unblushing effrontery, until, 
had they not all, to a more or less firm 
extent, based themselves upon the orig- 
nal degrees of Freemasonry, they would 
have completely quenched the parent 
fire that lighted them. By it we can 
not fail to recognize how necessary, 
under these circumstances, was that con- 
vention which formed a league, offensive 
and defensive, for the purpose of rescu- 
ing from the abusive grasp of these self- 
constituted authorities, the sorely pressed 
body of Masonry, and at the same time 
deal to them a blow, by lifting the mask 
of their assumption and hypocrisy, from 
which they would never recover. How 
faithfully this duty was performed we 
have also abundant testimony; and the 
respect which Freemasonry, at present, 
commands in the German States, assures 
us that this step, taken in wisdom, and 
extended with freedom, fervency and 
zeal, has gained all for the Fraternity 
that its most sanguine supporters contem- 
plated. 

Will not every American Freemason 
feel that the Fraternity, in this happy 
land, where his beloved institution is not 
trammeled by the will or pleasure of 
king, duke, or potentate, have a like duty 
to perform, and lend his aid, unit though 
it may be, in countenancing a conven- 
tion, similar, in its object and designs, 
to that of Wilhelmsbad? Why should 
Americans be sixty or seventy years be- 
hind the times ? Why should they, who, 
of all the world, are known as the men 
who, respected everywhere, are first in 
exploration and inquiry, first in discov- 
ery, first in usefUl scienoe and general 
knowledge, continue, as Freemasons, to 
be distinguished by their apings of Ju- 
daical forms and ceremonies, and mili- 
tary barbarism of the feudal ages? — 
Hearts of the good and true among the 
Fraternity, and their name is “ legion,” 
have become utterly diBgusted with this 
parade of assumption and trappings; and 
they look forward with satisfaction to 
the advent of that day in which this ful- 
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some tomfoolery of the enlightened nine- 
teenth century shall be cast aside, dis- 
countenanced, and forever abandoned by 
those otherwise sensible men, who, some 
for one reason, and some for another, 
have permitted themselves to be enrolled 
among its supporters. 

To what greater extent does any man 
become a Freemason, by the reception of 
the obligations and degrees embodied 
and conferred by Chapters, Councils, and 
Encampments? We answer, not any ! — 
A Freemason is as much a Freemason 
upon the reception of the third degree 
of Ancient Craft Masonry, if it were 
conferred in the manner in use anterior 
to the schism of Lawrence Dermott, and 
others, in 1755, as he can become by the 
administration of forms or ceremonies. 
Every idea of utility, virtue, and frater- 
teraal regard necessary to be recognized 
by the Institution, is embodied in the 
three degrees of Ancient Craft Masonry, 
if conferred as those who fashioned that 
Institution intended. The oath of a 
Master Mason covers the whole ground 
upon which any man worthy of being a 
Freemason should be bound; and all 
other oaths, all other degrees, all other 
trappings, paraphernalia and assump- 
tions of higher knowledge, whether the 
same be more binding, more ostentatious, 
more impressive, or more historic, are 
superfluous, useless, and vain. 

To an American, of all others, this 
should be apparent. As Americans, we 
despise and detest the distinctions of rib- 
bons and buttons, crooks and scepters, 
crowns and miters, in short, everything, 
of the character of fuss and feathers, 
that characterizes these assemblies and 
processions. There is no sense in them. 
They exhibit nothing but the vanity of 
the ignorant, and the pride of the barba- 
rian. In kingdoms and empires where 
ribbons, crosses and swords are recog- 
nized, and bestowed upon their wearers 
as badges of distinction, of meritorious 
conduct or of chivalrous daring upon the 
battlefield, or in the peaceful walks of 
life, such insignia of such acts are right 
and proper, being conducive of that em- 
ulation which all reBpect; but, in this 
country, where any man who has the 
money may buy every gaudy, fluttering 
thing that human ingenuity can devise, 


and where there are no laws to prevent 
him clothing himself therewith, as with 
a garment, or parading himself, so 
clothed, in our most crowded thorough^ 
fares, unquestioned, such men and such 
trappings excite but the Bmile of pity and 
contempt rather than the respect of any 
sensible American citizen. 

It may be advanced by the defenders 
of those “higher degrees ” that it is not 
the show, the glitter, or the tinsel which 
they admire or defend, or for the privi- 
lege of wearing which they obtain ad- 
mission into the ranks of these bodies, 
but rather their object is the attainment 
| of that knowledge and position denied 
to those who have no place therein. 
Such a defense is baseless “ as the fabric 
of a vision.” We deny that knowledge 
exists in any of the “ higher degrees” 
now, any more than there did from 1750 
to 1800, that can not be secured by the 
same amount of study by any person de- 
sirous of obtaining it, though he may 
never have crossed the portals of these 
assemblies. Knowledge, forsooth ! What 
number, may we ask, of those who now- 
adays in America, figure as “Red Cross 
Knights,” “ Knights Templar,” and 
“ Knights of Malta,” to descend no lower 
in the degree scale of these “ higher de- 
grees,” are peculiarly intelligent or 
enlightened men? Is there ten per cent- 
um? And can not any man of good 
moral character, and a Master Mason, 
if possessed of fifty dollars which he 
may feel disposed to devote to that pur- 
pose, become a “ Knight Templar,” though 
he may be as ignorant of all art, and 
all science as a savage denizen of the 
Rocky Mountains, if we except the ca- 
pability of writing his name. Indeed, 
although it is, we do not see why this 
amount or kind of knowledge is re- 
quired, when we consider that those 
whom the members of these orders pre- 
tend were their predecessors in years 
gone by, possessed it not; but, on the 
contrary, soorned such possession as a 
gift derogatory to their martial dignity, 
and fit only for the use of cloistered monk 
or crafty priesthood. 

The idea involved in this article, al- 
though prominent upon our mental tra- 
cing-board for some time, we claim not 
the honor of first publicly announcing. 
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Under the inapplicable head of “ Ques- 
tions on Masonic Usage/ 1 in a co tempo- 
rary periodical, which, from a somewhat 
protracted sleep, has lately awoke to 
more active life, and, we trust, usefulness, 
we find a correspondent, who, if we mis- 
take not the initial, has figured in this 
country as a masonic editor, and later as 
a historian of superior attainments, em- 
bodying our idea in part in a series of 
questions. They are as follows: 

11 1. Is it not desirable to restore Free- 
masonry to its original three degrees? 

“2. Would it be practicable to get up 
a World’s Convention, clothed with power 
to restore the ritual of Ancient Craft 
Masonry to the said three degrees? 

“3. As the Grand Lodge of England 
is the mother of the present Grand Lodge 
system, would not a call from that grand 
body lead to the end in view? 

“4. Would not a memorial from a re- 
spectable portion of the Grand Masters 
in the United States, be likely to induce 
the Grand Lodge of England to take ac- 
tion upon the subject? 

“5. Should said Convention be made 
up entirely of delegates from England, 
Scotland and the United States, and, 
should said Convention agree upon the 
restoration, would it not have the effect 
to induce France, Germany, etc., to aban- 
don the modern rites, and practice 
Ancient Craft Masonry in its appropri- 
ate ritual ?” 

These questions, we are sorry to find, 
did not elicit such replies as might be 
expected from the Brother to whom they 
were addressed. Without consideration, 
or satisfactory conclusion, even to him- 
self, he answers the questions haphazard, 
beats about without seemingly any fixed 
idea upon the subject in hand, and, final- 
ly, hopes that what he “ has said will call 
attention from other heads to the subject.” 
We give his reply in full. It is as fol- 
lows : 

“ More important issues are involved in 
the foregoing questions than have ever 
been presented for our consideration. 
The gist of the questions is one ; I will 
therefore, instead of answering them cat- 
egorically, address myself at once to the 
subject matter of them all. 

u It has never been my lot to meet with 
an intelligent Mason, Who was not ready 
to bemoan the mutilated condition of the 
degrees in Blue Masonry, and to express 
a wi-ii that these could be restored to 
their pristine beauty and entirety. In 


this wish I heartily join. But while all 
are agreed as to the desirableness of the 
end, none before have spoken out as to 
the means. Are these, as proposed by 
our correspondent, practicable? I fear 
not. , 

“ I am opposed to World’s Conventions 
in Masonry, and consider them as but 
impracticable humbugs (I hope the appa- 
rent inconsistency of the phrase will be 
pardoned) for any good purpose. Yet I 
am willing to allow (the dead failure of 
the last World’s Convention in Paris, 
weighing as nothing, seeing that the 
Grand Orient is no representative of An- 
cient Craft Masonry) that such a conven- 
tion, properly guarded and restrained in 
its powers and its objects, might effect 
some good. I would be willing to see it 
tried, and the plan proposed by the cor- 
respondent is the only feasible one — the 
only one which seems to contain in itself 
a promise of permanent good to the Craft 
we have ever heard suggested. It must 
be remarked, that this is a very different 
thing, if I understand the correspondent 
aright, from the ‘ imposing grand Camp 
Meeting of Masons' at York, proposed 
by the Grand Master of Eanzas ; though 
for aught I know, that may have been 
the germ of this suggested by the corres- 
pondent ; for whereas that seems to pro- 
pose for object all things and everything 
else — this limits the object to the one de- 
sirable end, viz., the restoration of An- 
cient Craft Masonry to its early simplicity 
and unity. The method proposed to call 
the convention, too, would seem to ensure 
a perfect understanding on the part of 
the Craft generally, of its object, and so 
not only prepare them for the results 
which would at first be surprising, but 
enable them to throw such limitations 
around the powers of the delegates as 
would confine their action within the 
limits set, and to the special ends pro- 
posed. 

“I write this hastily — too hastily to 
even glance at the real and important 
bearings of the suggestions made by the 
correspondent But I hope what I have 
said will call attention from other heads 
to the subject Meantime I can not say, 
but that in view of the great desirable- 
ness of the end proposed, I hesitate not 
to record my opinion in favor of the trial, 
though I must repeat the fear that it is 
too late to hope for a very favorable re- 
sult In this, I think I am warranted by 
the great changes which have come over 
the Grand Lodge of England itself.” 1 

Our cotemporary’s very far from flat- 
tering opiniou of World’s Masonic Con- 
ventions is entirely gratuitous; for, Iq 
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far as history informs us, there never has 
been a Worlds Convention of Freemasons 
yet convened — that at Paris in 1856, al- 
though so called, not proving an excep- 
tion. His very general denunciation, 
therefore, of such a convention, is as 
ungenerous as the condemnation of any 
thing which has never existed can be. 
Yet, although he “has never met an 
intelligent Mason who has not bemoaned 
the mutilated condition of the degrees of 
Blue Masonry,” he fears that the plan 
proposed by his correspondent for their 
restoration to original perfection, is not 
practicable. Let us, in a few words, re- 
view that plan, and, as one of the other 
“ heads,” exercise ours in considering the 
same. 

To the first question, we answer it is 
entirely practicable, and most desirable 
to restore Freemasonry to its original 
condition, consisting of three Degrees. 

To the second, we answer that it is en- 
tirely practicable to get up such a Con- 
vention, provided there be brought to its 
support and recognition, not the counte- 
nance of the Grand Lodge of England, 
suggested in question third, but the sup- 
port and recognition of the entire body 
of Grand Lodges of the United States. 
We do not consider that any peculiar 
deference to the Grand Lodge of England 
should be shown in this matter; and it is 
only a blind veneration that would accord 
it. Although recognized head of more 
subordinate bodies than any other Grand 
Lodge in the world, yet she is possessed 
of no more power to make and unmake, 
than that recognized in the youngest 
member of the Grand Lodge family. 
And we do not, nor can not, therefore, 
recognize her right to “ call ” this con- 
vention alone, no more than we would 
that of the Grand Lodge of Nebraska. 
Indeed, for the matter of respect, if Btrict 
accordance with the adjudication of An- 
cient Craft Masonic purity be the gauge, 
she has less right to it than the least of 
her transatlantic sisterhood; for none 
of them have declined, as she has, from 
the purity of their organization and aims, 
to take cognizance of, and jurisdiction 
over, Royal Arch Chapters and Mark 
Masters Lodges, etc., eto., for the Bake of 
the little cash such recognition ^rpught 
tp her treasurjr, 


And, so far as England, Ireland, or 
Scotland’s Grand Lodges are concerned, 
we care little, nor is it at all necessary, 
whether they recognize this effort or not. 
Let the Grand Masters of America resolve 
to call such a convention upon some cen- 
tral portion of their united jurisdiction, 
and that call will, we venture to guaran- 
tee, be heartily responded to by a major- 
ity of the leading Masonio minds of 
America. The object of that call would 
be, not to disfranchize any Freemason, 
under whatever Ritual he may have been 
made, of his rights and privileges, but to 
discountenance the recognition of the so 
called “higher degrees” at all as Free- 
masonry, and restore the three regular 
degrees of Ancient Craft Masonry to 
their original purity and perfection in 
America. Such an act could not affect 
the Masonic standing of any member of 
the Fraternity, save in their subsequent 
communication with those bodies who 
had not adopted it ; and our next inquiry 
will relate to them. 

In the German States and their depen- 
dencies, wherever Masonry exists, the 
ancient standard for the three degrees is 
recognized generally, and the work and 
words are the same as they were in 1730. 
In France and her dependencies the Rit- 
ual differs from the German, in the recog- 
nition of five degrees instead of three. 
If Frenchmen are satisfied to prefer 
their Ritual to the old one, or that 
under which the first Masonic lodge in 
that country was organized and worked 
in 1725, of course they can do so. Let 
those of our countrymen who desire to 
visit Masonic lodges in France, obtain 
the degrees of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite, which Rite iB recognized by the 
Craft generally there, and thus provided, 
they will have no difficulty in gaining 
the admission they may seek. In Eng- 
land and its dependencies, if a like de- 
sire obtains in the minds of those visiting 
these countries, and the Grand Lodge of 
England prefers to continue as she is, 
recognizing the various Rites and degrees 
prevailing in Great Britain as Masonic, 
let them go boldly up to the doors of her 
lodges and knock, — they will not be re- 
futed admission any more than the Ger- 
man brother is now, at the same doors. 
He has the work as it was conferred in 
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1780, and they have it as it was arranged 
• in 1814, and yet he is not refused admis- 
sion. No more, then, will be the Ameri- 
can Brother, whether newly made under 
the proposed restoration, or healed ac- 
cording to it. 

By the fifth question of our cotempo- 
rary’s correspondent, he exhibits his ig- 
norance as to the Rites prevailing in 
Germany, when he calls them “ modern.” 
There is but one Grand Body in that 
country at present who recognizes any 
but the three degrees as Freemasonry, 
and many of them forbid their member- 
ship from participating in any other, un- 
der penalty of expulsion. This is a 
stretch of authority that we Americans 
can never recognize. We can deprive no 
man of the right to make any kind of an 
exhibition of himself, provided it be not 
indecent, nor of connecting himself with 
any society he may fancy. All that we 
can do is boldly and unmistakably to 
announce that Ancient Craft Masonry 
consists of three degrees, and three only, 
viz.: 1st, Entered Apprentice; 2d, Fel- 
low Craft, including what is now known 
as the Mark Degree; and, 8d, Master 
Mason, including what is now known as 
the Holy Royal Arch. This done, and 
Ancient Craft Masonry would be, as every 
intelligent Freemason desires, restored to 
its original beauty and perfection. Then 
could it truly portray, in dramatic order, 
the beauty and innocence of faith in 
youth, the wisdom and strength of hope in 
manhood, and in charity (love) the fidel- 
ity and fortitude of a well-spent life, 
which, succumbing only to the violence 
of death, is raised by the merits of that 
Name at which all in heaven shall bow, 
and all on earth should tremble, to the 
glories of a resurrection among the just, 
and be rewarded with a crown of ever- 
lasting immortality. 

May the prospect of such a consumma- 
tion inspire the minds of those, who be- 
ing vested with the authority, can, by a 
well-directed effort, effect it. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Williams burgh, N. Y.— I find you are quite an 
advocate for the Christianity of Freemasonry. A 
case which, at the last meeting, occurred in our 
lodge in this city, furnishes me with a question I 
for yon. At a certain point of the initiation of a 


candidate who is a Jew, a professing Jew, and a 
conscientious man, the W. M. requested him to 
kneel for the benefit of prayer. He refused to do 
so ; alleging that his church recognized and taught 
him to stand during prayer. The Master, finding 
him firm in his refusal, ordered him to be con- 
ducted out of the lodge, and allowed to depart. 
Did the Master do right ? 

We are the advocate of the Christianity of Free- 
masonry, but we fail at the first glance to Bee 
what point of Christian doctrine is involvod in 
this question. All denominations of professing 
Christians do not kneel when being prayed for, or 
praying. Although the usual posture is a kneel- 
ing one, as representing humility, and the most 
natural a person can assume when beseeching the 
pardon and mercy of an offended Lord ; yet it is 
not imperative that this position should be as- 
sumed, and decidedly less so, when, instead of 
being the praying, one is the party prayed for. 
Taking this view, we think your Master was more 
nice than wise, and he might be congratulated 
upon his magnitude in small things. But if we 
take another view, we may be nearer correct. 
Your Master knew the candidate was a Jew— 4 * a 
professing Jew ” — and he possibly argued thus : — 
if this man refuses, at this stajje of our proceed- 
ings, to kneel, is it likely he will kneel when that 
position is absolutely necessary? Taking this 
view of the matter as being, most likely, the cor- 
rect one, wetay your Master did right. And this 
case furnishes but farther testimony to show the 
incompatibility of the Jewish faith with masonio 
practice. 

No Jews were received into masonry in Great 
Britain and Germany, or any other port of Europe, 
except France, before the beginning of the pres- 
ent century ; and this is the more strange, if it 
was consistent with the work and genius of the 
Institution to allow them its privileges, when we 
consider that during the latter half of the eight- 
teenth century a looseness obtained in the Masonic 
Institution it never before or since has exhibited. 
Innovation was the rule and not the exception. 
All kinds of degrees and rites that human inge- 
nuity could invent were practiced, gathered ad- 
herents and influence, lived and died during those 
fifty years, and yet, amid all of this sort of thing, 
the admission of Jews in Europe, except in France, 
as before excepted, was forbidden. Can not the 
masonic eye see a reason for this ? Can not the 
Freemason see some satisfactory explanation for 
the seeming Incongruity, that, although the story 
of Solomon’s temple forms the basis of our system, 
the faith and practice of Solomon’s people, as we 
have them among us, are incompatible with, and 
have never been recognized during the first hund- 
red years of the existence of speculative masonry ? 
We think we can ; and while we acknowledge there 
are many good an4 conscientious men among us 
who are Jews, as there are in other countries many 
such men professing the doctrines and teachings of 
others than Christ, the masonic ritual will have to 
be changed to suit their peculiar opinions and faith 
before they can be admitted among us. And wheth- 
er it is better to Ignore our work for their accommo- 
dation, or refase them admission, it is for the Fra- 
ternity in America to decide. One thing is certain 
— a Jew can not be made an Ancient Craft Mason 
in an American lodge, no more than can a Chris- 
tian, who ro fuses to comply with the requirements 
of tnasonry in his making, without that lodge dq- 
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siring him, violating the well-known operative 
law by which Freemasons are made in open lodge, 
and which is practiced by every lodge under the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodges of America. 

It is useless, in this connection, to talk about 
the freedom of conscience that should obtain in 
liberal and free America. As a whole country, 
America is the most free and enlightened upon 
the face of the globe ; but the organization of her 
societies and institutions, civil and religious, are 
just as binding upon those who recognize them as 
are those of any country, whether monarchical or 
republican. The castes of blood, of intelligence, 
and of wealth, are as much countenanced and en- 
forced here as elsewhere ; nor can one discounte- 
nance or reject the rules and well understood 
usages by which they are governed, without vio- 
lence to the feelings and wishes of his friends and 
relations. The Jewish faith is one not recognized 
anywhere in Europe or America. It is simply tol- 
erated. And it is the mistaken idea of undue 
gQod-fellowship, to admit Jews to the eqjoyment 
of like privileges, in a Christian country, with 
those who profess the general belief recognized 
and practiced throughout universal Christendom. 
If Christians are expressing their real sentiments 
when they hopefully look forward to the day in 
which the gospel of Christ, with him as its teacher, 
prophet, priest and king, shall rule and govern 
the earth, and spread from shore to shore, to what 
extent do they assist in hastening its advent by 
fellowshipping with men eminently, in faith and 
practice, antagonistic to the fulfillment of this 
hope, and countenancing them, in such antago- 
nism, by admitting such into their most sacred 
companionship ? 

We must be just before we can be generous, — 
just to ourselves, our families, our religion, and 
our professions. The enemies of our religion, if 
religion means any thing that we value, we must 
discountenance and avoid, as we would so discoun- 
tenance and avoid the enemies of our families, our 
kindred, or our peace of mind. If we can not 
admit a Jew into onr family circle upon equal 
terms with any other stranger, nor grasp his hand 
in the street without reluctance, why should we 
fellowship him in an open lodge of Freemasons ? 
If we recognize the peculiarly strong claims ma- 
sons are entitled to have upon our regard and 
consideration, friendly aid and fraternal assistance, 
certainly these claims are greater than those of 
business or civil society. Why then should we 
admit ourselves subject to the greater call or re- 
cognition, if we deny our subjection to the less ? 
It is wasting time and indulging twaddle to talk 
about the universality of Freemasonry, and its 
ignorance of religion within its lodges, if its 
members fail to reoognise such ignorance in the 
world. And the feeling, tha? there is one place 
where Jew and Christian can meet upon the level, 
and only one, is more pretty as a fancy than satis - 
fhetory as a fact, particularly, we should think, to 
the Jew. If Jews desire to become Freemasons, 
let them apply to such Grand Lodges as will grant 
them warrants- to organize lodges for themselves, 
as they did in Germany, in 1808, to the Grand 
Orient of France ; and by the refusal or concurrence 
of the Grand Lodge approached for such warrants, 
will be evinced the recognition or rejection by 
such Grand Body, of tbs principle iayolved in the 
question ws have hare answered. 


, J. H., Vt. — “ I notice in the December number 
af the Georgia Signet and Journal , under the head 
of ' Gleanings from the old Records,’ by Rob. 
j Morris, the following paragraph, under the head 
of Relief: ‘The sam of twenty dollars was ap- 
propriated for the relief of Bro. N. B. Haswell, by 
the Grand Lodge of Vermont, in 1825.’ Now I do 
most solemnly protest, on behalf of the family of 
that lamented brother, one whose services to Free- 
masonry in this State will never be forgotten, so 
prominent an exhibition of the paltry gift of his 
Grand Lodge. And I think that, above every 
other man in America, the gleaner, of whose 
‘sheaf’ this noxious paragraph forms a straw, 
ought to have been the last man to have noticed 
such a thing, or caused it to be printed in a pub- 
lic journal.” 

Your remarks are forcible, and your protest just. 
Pickiugs from Proceedings of Grand Lodges of the 
character of the above, of which, besides the one 
you have quoted, we find several others In the 
same place, and from the same pen, ought never to 
have place in a public periodical. Such gleanings 
are in the highest degree objectionable. We 
should as soon think of publishing the most hid- 
den arcana of the Fraternity, as expose the names 
of those to whom, at any time, fraternal relief had 
been afforded. That Bro. Morris should hare 
made such a mistake we are sorry to see, as we 
believe no man would be more ready to dep- 
recate and atone for such an set than he, could 
atonement of any kind remove the feeling the 
otjectionable publication is calculated to crdUe. 
The defense that it first appeared fn the printed 
proceedings of the Grand Lodge, can not be made 
tenable, as in that publication it appeared properly 
as a minute of those proceedings, and their circu- 
lation was confined to the lodges in the jurisdic- 
tion. Bro. Morris writes a great deal. He is, we 
bolieve, a correspondent of every Masonic period- 
ical in England and America ; and be who writes 
a great deal, like him who talks a great deal, must 
necessarily produce something which, if not fool- 
ish, is far from being creditable either to mind or 
manners. 

W. 8. R., Ga. — “ Did not the translation from 
Clavel of the ‘Adoption of a Mason’s Son,' which 
appears in the December number of the Signet 
and Journal , and which is credited to the Moronic 
Journal therein, first appear in a translation in 
the American Freemason f Where is the Maeonie 
Journal published, who is its editor, and what is 
its price ? Please inform me.” 

A correct translation of the ceremony of adopt- 
ing a Masonic “ Louveteau ,” from Clavel’s JJistoire 
Pittoresque de la Franc- Maronneric, appeared in the 
September number of this Magazine, at page 222. 
The translation you allude to we have no claim 
upon. It is so full of ridiculous blunders that the 
wonder is how any editor having the least regard 
for orthographical or typographical accuracy, ever 
permitted it to disgrace the pages of his publica- 
tion. In the first lino the word louceieau , (a young 
wolf,) is rendered “lowton.” The same error is 
repeated wherever the word occcurs in the article. 
What if, as a word, means, we can not say. The 
name of Clavel is rendered Clovel ; and bis history 
entitled “ Historic Pictoresque de la France Magon- 
rie.” 

The Masonic Journal la a small paper, edited and 
published monthly at the small price of fifty cents 
a year, at Haverhill, Mass., by Bro. G. W. Chase, 
a professor of music, real estate and insurance 
agent, and, we believe, dealer in musical instru- 
ments and musical merchandize generally. t , 
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THE POINT WITHIN THE CIRCLE. 


DEATH ON THE SIERRA NEVADA. 

BT HRO. BOBC MORRB, O. M. OF KT. 

K Indiana wagon-train had crept up 
i of the Nevada spurs, its front point- 
ing due westward. As the vanguard reined 
up their jaded mules on the summit, the 
level rays of the setting sun reminded 
them that they were full late for encamp- 
ing ; for by the time the three grand re- 
quisites of caravan travel — wood, water, 
and grass, — and their own supper pre- 
ared, the full moon would be high in the 
eavens. All day they had journeyed 
steadily, tarrying not to look at the drifts 
of human wrecks, the broken wagons, the 
Ajl Free.— V ol. 3— Mar. 12 


putrid remains of cattle, or the wolf-torn 
graves of humanity. Such objects were 
too familiar to excite the curiosity of men 
twelve hundred miles advanced on the 
California road ; and even had their curi- 
osity been aroused, the necessity of reach- 
ing camp by sunset was too obvious to 
justify the least delay. So when a totter- 
ing beast fell from exhaustion, he had 
been hastily stripped of his saddle or har- 
ness, and left to the wolves. When a 
wheel gave way, the contents of the in- 
jured wagon were transferred to the others 
ere, and the vehicle, whose iron and wood 
had been fashioned in the best shops of 
Indiana, was deserted to the Camanches. 

Much suffering had been experienced 
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since morning. Eyes seared with heat 
and blinded with dust had looked all day 
wishfully forward to the Nevada peaks, 
that seemed, like some evil enchantment, 
to recede as the caravan advanced. Lips, 
parced with thirst, murmured indistinctly 
of the gushing waters whose moisture and 
coolness they coveted. Death was behind, 
life and hope before, and every nerve was 
strained to attain the goal of their ardent 
expectations. 

The sun went down as wagon after 
wagon drew up in its appointed place in 
the encampment The animals too weary 
to satisfy any craving of nature save the 
want of rest, dropped in their harness, 
soon as the sting of the long wagon whips 
ceased to urge them on, and not a few of 
them dropped to rise no more. 

But water and food were now ready for 
all. Swollen lips and jaded limbs were 
soon forgotten. The jest and laugh began 
to ring merrily through the echos of the 
hills. With a ready adaptation to emer- 
gencies, the Indiana train that had defied 
all the toils and dangers of the prairies, 
and sustained their spirits and the ties of 
their organization, when other companies 
had broken up, now seated themselves 
near the Totem spring, and, in the merri- 
ment of supper, banished all recollections 
of the day. An hour had passed, and the 
whole train might have been seen dis- 
persed in groups, reclining upon the mat- 
ted grass, after supper. 

The commander of the train, whose mess 
embraced six stalwart fellows, was loudly 
called for to come and join them. The 
word was passed from group to group, 
but no response was heard. 

“ Captain Glass ! Captain Glass ! ” was 
shouted, until his companions, too hungry 
for further ceremony, filled their huge tin- 
cups with coffee, and set themselves vora- 
ciously to work. Old Clark, whose gray 
head had dodged bullets at Packenhams 
defeat thirty-five years before, shook it 
with a sage air, as he held out his hand for 
a slice of fat bacon, and hazarded the re- 
mark : 

“ Reckon he’s in the wagon with Tolliv- 
er yet ; he’s been with him most all day.” 

“ Yes,” responded Tilly Hikes, the mule 
driver, “ he’s a blamed sight more partic- 
ular with that chap than he was with me 
when the blasted mule kicked me ;” refer- 
ring to an incident that happened a month 
back, wherein the brute aforesaid shatter- 
three of Hikes’s ribs, and changed the na- 
tive graces of his countenance, so that his 
own mother would hardly have known 
him, should he live to get back to her 
again. 

“’Tis said they is both Freemasons,” 
suggested Coney Wacks, the Dutch boy. 

“ Oh dang your masonry on the prair- 
ies,” pursued Old Clark, pouring out his 
second cupful of coffee ; “ that thing called 


Masonry may do in the settlements, and 
they had a heap of it in Jackson’s army at 
the cotton bags, but it’s frostbit in a 
caravan. It can’t blossom here. I know- 
ed a case of a British officer that was tuck 
prisoner and brought into New Orleans 
arter the fight, with all his legs shot off, 
and the Masons just spread themselves 
to ” 

“ I knows one of the mason’s signs,” in- 
terrupted Dutch Cooney. “ I got it from 
a boatman at Cairo for two dimes. It’s 
this’er way — and the squabby little 
chap went into some pantomimic spasms, 
so hideous that the whole mess broke into 
a simultaneous roar at the idea of his pay- 
ing out his money for what any frog could 
do. 

In the midst of their merriment the 
voice of their commander, Captain Glass, 
was heard issuing from a wagon at some 
distance, “ Wackes, Cooney Wackes, a cup 
of water here, quick ! move yourself, you 
lazy hound. No, not that— bring it from 
the spring and as the stupid boy moved 
along, much too slow for the crisis, the 
captain jumped down from the wagon, and 
ran to the ravine in person. The front 
part of the vehicle was opened towards 
the west, so that the ice-cooled breezes 
from that quarter might fan the sick man’s 
brow. Through the vacancy thus left, 
there was a view of the splendid colors 
that reddened the sky long after the sun 
went down. The unfortunate man, al- 
ready referred to under the name of Tol- 
liver, lay there in the last struggles of 
life. Poor fellow, he had borne up man- 
fully against the hardships of the journey, 
but the flesh, not the soul, yielded at last 

The dreadful fatigues of that long day’s 
march had exhausted his remaining 
strength. He felt that this encampment 
was to be his last His languid eye was 
fixed vacantly upon the scarlet west and 
the snowy peaks, but his thoughts went 
back far toward the east , to the land where 
wife and babes were patiently enduring 
his absence, and praying for his safe re- 
turn. Oh the unwritten thoughts of hu- 
manity in such an hour as that ! Oh the 
vision, — the keen pangs of memory, the 
despairing cries, the agonized prayers. 
Who shall know them ? who shall presume 
to describe them ? The all-seeing eye that 
searches man’s heart, it alone reads them ; 
and in the day when all secrets shall be- 
come known, we shall understand them 
too. 

The cool draught which the commander 
brought fresh from the fountain head, re- 
vived the dying man for an hour. He ex- 
pressed a desire to be taken out of the 
wagon, and to lie on the bosom of his 
mother earth once more. It was granted. 
A dozen strong men united their hands to 
form a living couch, and he was placed 
tenderly as the sick child on its mother’s 
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breast, upon a pile of blankets beneath a 
thorn tree hard ^by. The word had gone 
round the encampment that Tolliver teas 
dying . and immediately each brother in the 
fraternity of Masons came up to render 
him the last kind offices. These kind 
offices of Masonry had been freely dis- 
pensed to him ever since his sickness, now 
of more than a week’s duration. The 
gourd had never been quite emptied by 
any, for poor Tolliver must have a drink, 
though others remained thirsty. The 
strongest mules must be hitched to his 
wagou, (the one with the square and com- 
pass painted upon the canvas covering.) 
even if other wagon** dropped out of line 
and were left. The care of the company 
was left much to the lieutenant, so that 
Captain Glass might remain by his side to 
support his languid frame and to hinder 
him from inflicting any self-injury while 
under the influence of delirium. And 
there was good cause for all this ; for La- 
ban Tolliver had been one who, in his 
days of prosperity, had brightly exempli- 
fied the principlee of Masonry by good 
d<*i (Is. The various lodges in his district 
owed many of them their existence, all 
of them their illumination to his self-sacri- 
ficing efforts. Upon the rolls of the Grand 
Lodge his name was honorably recorded. 
Upon the memory of the widow and 
fatherless, the distressed brother, and the 
neglected orphan, it was indelibly en- 
graved. But misfortune had coine in the 
end. The evil day arrived : the check- 
* i' d pavement had it< squares of gloom. 

friends, in whose affairs he had in- 
terested himself, for whose pecuniary sta- 
bility he had become guarantee, made 
business failures of such a character that 
while their own property was selfishly 
secured, the pledge of their endorser was 
sacrificed. A tornado destroyed a valu- 
able mill upon which he had expended 
thousands. A boatload of produce that 
he had shipped to New Orleans was 
lost, while running the gauntlet of that 
river of wrecks. The four messengers, 
who in one day brought to Job the intel- 
ligence of Satan’s dealings in the loss of 
his cattle, his sheep , his camels, and his 
children, had their counterparts in tho 
hard experience of Laban Tolliver ; and 
when, as he sat, amidst his beloved family, 
a. letter came to his hand, that the bank in 
which he was a director, had failed and 
involved him to the amount of thousands 
beyond his remaining means, it was to his 
credit, as a Mason, that he could say with 
the patriarch, the Lord gave, the Lord 
hath taken away, and blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” Well, everything was at 
once up. Houses, lands, furniture, even 
the wardrobe of his family were resigned 
to his insatiable creditors. All was done 
that time and talents and inexperience 


permitted, to raise money and pay off the 
balance ; for Laban Tolliver felt that in- 
dolence at such a time would be in God’s 
judgment a high misdemeanor. 

But when three years had elapsed, and 
he found that hard toil and anxious schem- 
ing scarcely sufficed to pay the interest on 
the debt, while his family were neglected, 
and his children were growing up without 
education, a sense of duty prompted him 
to engage in something more promising, 
even though considerable hazard were at- 
tached to it It was the time of golden 
dreams relating to California. One of 
those wild epidemics that statedly pervade 
our country, had fevered every mind, and 
a company of his neighbours were organ- 
izing to gather in the golden harvest. Mr. 
Tolliver offered himself as a volunteer, 
and the proposal was eagerly accepted. 
His wife, resigning herself with woman’s 
patience to necessity's stern decree, set 
herself at once to prepare for him the 
most comfortable outfit in her power. His 
friends came nobly forward and advanced 
the necessary tunds, not by way of loan, 
but gift, and so privately, that he could 
not discover the names of the donors. 
But they are known in heaven, and a 
bounteous recompense shall be awarded 
them there. The last word — the last em- 
brace — the last look — oh ! that they should 
be the last ! 

And here, on Sierra Nevada, lay Laban 
Tolliver — tho point within a circle — the 
point a dying mason — the circle a sun-burnt 
company, whose hands had not unfre- 
quently pressed his, in the distant Indiana 
Lodges, with fraternal grips. 

As death approached, his soul bright- 
ened. His speech, which had been efuite 
indistinct for several days, was suddenly 
restored. Many a thankful word did he 
say to each of those who had made him 
their debtor in his past week’s illness. 
Many a good wish was uttered for their 
prosperous journey ; for a full realization 
of their hopes ; for a safe return to their 
friends. Many a little token of remem- 
brance was distributed amongst them. 

Then came the farewell. It was in 
silence ; not a word expressed it : but by 
the grip — emblem of the Christian's hope 
in the resurrection of the body, and the 
immortality of the soul— by the strong grip , 
known and valued by all enlightened 
Masons, the dying man said more than 
tongue could say, of the comfort that filled 
his heart that hour. And now a word to 
Brother Glass, the patient, the indefatiga- 
ble, the true brother Mason , who, day and 
night, had watched over him as the nurse 
attends her helpless charge. It was a 
brief word, but quite enough ; for the 
strong man suddenly bowed himself ; big 
sighs shook his whole frame ; a shower of 
womanish tears bathed his checks, and he 
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could only beseech, “ No more Brother 
Tolliver, not a word more ! I am more 
than repaid !” 

The world recedes ; it disappears ; heaven 
opens on his eyes : his ears with sounds 
seraphic ring. He is done with time. He 
is shaking off the remembrances of earth, 
even while he casta off the well-worn gar- 
ment, his body. His treasure was in an 
earthern vessel, which is about to be 
broken, and then he will be free to em- 
ploy it A thought of his absent family, 
never more to hear his returning steps — 
oh ! nothing but that could convulse his 
face with such an expression of grief! It 
is over now. Doubtless he has commend- 
ed the widow and the fatherless to God. 
Or may be, the solemn pledge made to 
him by every member in that circle, 44 to 
consider his family as their own ,’ 7 has had 
a soothing influence. For now, all is calm 
again, and the clay shall be no more con- 
vulsed. His eyes turned inward. A few 
sentences, incoherent, but hopeful, can be 
heard by those around : “ Blessed are 
they that dwell in my house : thou hast 
covered all their sin : the emblem of Pro- 
vidence is fixed in the centre ; the symbol 
of Deity in the east ; the Messiah taught 
the doctrine of a resurrection from the 


dead : arise and call on the name of the 
Lord : having done all, to stand : come 
and let us build up the wall of Jerusalem, 
that we be no more a reproach : though I 
pass through the valley of the shadow of 
death : but Masonry shines : hand to 
back : Father, into thy hand I commit my 
spirit : . . . this body . . again 

. . the tribe of Judah.” 


Midnight arrived. All in the encamp- 
ment were buried in profound sleep, des- 
pite the howling of the wolves, who had 
gathered that night in immense bands, as 
if the demon whom they served, had noti- 
fied them of a corpse in the camp. All 
were asleep, save the brotherhood, who 
were engaged at this solemn hour in the 
burial of their dead. One had decently 
sewed a shroud, his own best garments 
forming the materials, and enwrapped the 
body therein. One had made a head- 
board, the gate of his wagon furnishing 
him with a proper plank, and by the light 
of his last candle, had neatly engraved 
the name, and age, and masonic character 
of the deceased thereon, resting not his 
hand until it had also executed a copy of 
that Masonic symbol which should mark 
the resting-place of every Mason. A 
grave had been dug, east^md west, deep 
enough to bury the remains far beneath 
the eye of mortal man. A procession was 
then formed. Two by two the wearied 
brothers interlocked their arms, and walk- 


' ed slowly to the grave. The bright moon- 
light glittered on their fronts, and reveal- 
ed the Masonic clothing, worn in honor of 
Laban Tolliver^# they often before wore 


it in funeral processions at home. The 
body was lowered with fitting reverence. 
A roll, containing the name of the deceas- 
ed, was cast upon it ; then the apron he 
had so often worn ; then the sprigs of 
evergreen, plucked from the shrubbery 
which abundantly adorns the ranges of 
the Sierra Nevada. Heavy fiat stones 
were next laid upon the corpse, that the 
ravening wolves might be disappointed of 
their death feast And now the solemn 
words of a Mason-prayer, broke the mid- 
night silence. Never will a member of 
that ftmeral group forget the thrilling sen- 
tences read that hour above the remains 
of their Brother. For, at this instant, a 
band of Indians, who had dogged them all 
day, broke out in a yell that curdled the 
blood of each hearer, and a spiteful volley 
of arrows was fired upon them from a 
neighboring hill. And then the wolves, 
with their glittering eyes fixed upon the 
clear moon, howled louder than before, 
while far above them in the west, could 
be seen the snow peaks of Sierra Nevada, 
looking down upon the accustomed rites. 

“ Unto the grave we resign the body of 
our deceased brother, there to remain 
until the general resurrection, in favorable 
expectation that his immortal soul may 
then partake of joys which have been pre- 
pared for the righteous from the begin- 
ning of the world. And may Almighty 
God, of his infinite goodness, at the grand 
tribunal of unbiased justice, extend his 
mercy toward him, and all of us, and 
crown our hope with everlasting bliss in 
the expanded realms of a boundless eter- 
nity. This we beg for the honor of His 
name, to whom be glory for ever and 
ever. Amen.” 

And from each fiill heart there went up 
the solemn response. So mote it be. 


A Happy Distinction. — 44 You’ve no 
wife, I believe,” said Mr. Blank to his 
neighbor. “ No, sir,” was the reply, 44 I 
never was married.” “ Ah,” said Mr. 
Blank, “ you are a happy dog !” A short 
time after, Mr. Blank, in addressing a mar- 
ried man, said, “ You have a wife, sir ?” 
44 Yes, sir — a wife and three children.” 
44 Indeed,” said Mr. Blank, 44 you are a 
happy man!” 44 Why, Mr. Blank,” said 
one of the company, 44 your remarks to 
unmarried and married men seem to con- 
flict somewhat” 44 Not at all — not at all, 
sir. I said the man who had no wife was 
a 4 happy dog , 1 and the man who had a 
wife was 4 a happy man.' Nothing con- 
flicting, sir — nothing at all. I know what 
I say, sir ?” 

Win, and Won’t. — Somebody says there 
is a decided difference between persever- 
ance and obstinaoy. One is a strong will, 
and the other is a strong won’t 
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li T ET us take a stroll, Emily,” said the 

JL elder Bliss Hardy to her beautiful 
sister ; “ there is a glorious sunset, and 
our favorite path through the shrubbery 
will be quite pleasant and dry now, 
though it has been raining all the after- 
noon. Come, we have not had a breath of 
fresh air to-day.” 

44 I’m sure it will rain again directly,” 
said Emily, raising her eyes from her 
book, and turning them towards the win- 
dow, where the rich glow of a crimson 
sunset plainly confuted her prophecy; 
44 and, besides, I have" just begun this 
third volume, and the hero is in the most 
distressingly interesting position you can 
possibly imagine.” And the fair novel 
reader wiped away the tears that flowed 
abundantly for the well-depicted woes of 
an imaginary lover. 

44 Nevertheless,” pursued her sister, 
44 come out for a little while. Books will 
keep for months and years ; but a lovely 
evening passeth away for ever, unless, by 
enjoying its loveliness, we enable our 
memories to 

14 Draw from delight ere it dies, 

An essence that breathes of it many a year.” 

44 Ab !” exclaimed Emily, laying down 
her book, 44 you have no sympathies, Har- 
riet, or you would not disturb me in the 
midst of such a scene.” 

44 Have I really no sympathy ?” repeated 
Harriet, smiling archly ; 44 1 though I had, 
at least with real sufferings and real 
griefs.” 

44 But those are always vulgar and com- 
mon-place,” said the young beauty, list- 
lessly descending the garden steps : “there 
is no sentiment, no refinement, in the real- 
ities of this matter-of-fact world.” 

Her sister turned hastily round, and 
“did address herself to speak,” but, as 
quickly checking the impulse, she nodded 
her head significantly, and, passing her 
arm fondly round Emily’s waist, they 
sauntered in silence down the path. Both 
appeared to be listening to the songs of 
rejoicing which the thrushes and black- 
birds pour forth so richly after a summer 
shower ; but the thoughts of both were in 
reality far from the lovely scene through 
which they bent their steps. Emily’s 
were busied in conjecturing the probable 
issue of the romance she had quitted with 
so much regret ; but Harriet’s seemed, 
from the expression of her features, to 
4iave taken a far more serious and import- 
ant turn. Emily’s attention was at length 
aroused by their passing through a side 
gate that led from the garden into a small 
wood. 

“ Don’t go this way,” she said, drawing 
back ; 44 let us keep in the shrubberies.” 

44 But the path along the skirts of the 


wood will be so dry, and we can see the 
sunset so much better there,” said Harriet, 
with unusual pertinacity ; for she com- 
monly yielded to her younger sister in all 
minor matters ; 44 what objection can you 
have to it, Emily?” 

44 Well, it is not of much consequence,” 
murmured the other, passing onwards: 
44 1 can occupy my mind with other and 
pleasanter thoughts.” 

Harriet, however, seemed to be in a 
contradictory humor; for they had not 
gone far through the woodpath when she 
began : 

44 1 am surprised, Emily, that you should 
be so much affected by the fictitious sor- 
rows of a hero of romance, when you show 
such complete indifference to the unhap- 
piness of a person who was once dear to 
you.” 

44 Now, I hope Harriet, you are not go- 
in£ to say anything about Mr. Denman,” 
cried Emily, with extreme irritability of 
tone and gesture ; 44 you know that the 
subject is odious to me, and I am aston- 
ished that you should try to force it upon 
me !” 

44 Yet, surely, if evidence were placed 
before you sufficient to prove that you had 
been mistaken, you would not obstinately 
turn your back upon your own happi- 
ness ?” 

44 My happiness !” repeated Emily, with 
a forced and bitter smile ; 4 oh, yes ! that 
is in imminent peril, to be sure. I believe, 
my sage sister, that I have taken the best 
means of securing it : so we will drop the 
subject, if you please.” 

44 Oh, certainly,” said Harriet, in a tone 
of indifference ; 44 only I thought that if 
you were to see” — and she drew a book 
half out of her pocket— 44 well, it’s no mat- 
ter,” she added, returning it again ; 44 it 
might be too late. I have been very 
much puzzled by a flower that I found 
here the other day,” she said, after a pause, 
44 and, as you are so good a botanist, I 
want you to tell me what it is.” 

The elder sister immediately began an 
active search after the little denizen of 
the woods, but the younger stood absorb- 
ed in thought, and heedless of all around 
her. 

44 Here it is,” exclaimed Harriet. 

Emily took it, and, without any scienti- 
fic comments, began mechanically to pick 
the poor flower to pieces, and scatter its 
petals to the winds. 

44 What is it you were going to show me 
just now, Harriet ?” said Emily, at length, 
in a very low tone. 

44 Merely a pocket-book,” replied Har- 
riet, 44 that I found sealed up and hidden 
behind the books in my book-case. You 
had better not see it, however ; for if it 
should cause an alteration in your opin- 
ions, it would most probably be too late, 
as Mr. Denman will by this time have 
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sailed with the expedition to the South 
Pole.” 

“ Sailed where ?” faltered Emily, turn- 
ing deadly pale. 

“ To the South Seas ; did you not 
know ?” answered her sister, carelessly. 

“ Good heavens 1 how coldly you talk 
about it!” cried Emily, trembling with 
agitation : “ have you no feeling — no sym- 
?” 

hope 1 have ; but 1 do not wish to 
force upon you a subject which I know to 
be odious to you : so let us go on with 
our botanical studies.” 

“ Oh, Harriet ! dear Harriet ! leave the 
flowers alone, and show me that pocket- 
book — pray show it to me !” said the now 
quite subdued Emily. 

The appeal was irresistible ; the book 
was instantly produced, and the repentant 
girl, hanging upon her sister’s shoulder, 
followed with eager eyes the blotted 
pages, as the latter turned them over. 

“ It may be many years,” began the 
manuscript, “ before these lines meet the 
eyes for which they are intended ; yet I 
write them in the hope that, whatever may 
be the future lot of Emily Hardy, she may 
one day be convinced of her injustice to- 
wards as fond and faithful a lover as Bhe 
will ever have. My time is brief, for the 
expedition to the Southern Ocean — which 
I trust I may obtain interest to accompany 
— is announced to set out early next 
month ; and yet I cannot help lingering 
over these pages, which she may never 
see, but which seem to keep me in the 
presence of her who was my first, and I 
feel sure will be my last, love. Hence 
with this folly! A few words of plain 
truth are all that are needed. Here they 
are : Lydia Brown was privately married 
to my brother six months ago. Being un- 
der the le^al tutelage of her step-mother 
and guardian till she came of age, and be- 
ing also subject to very harsh treatment 
from them, her marriage was kept so pro- 
found a secret that I, the only one intrust- 
ed with it, was bound by a solemn pro- 
mise to reveal it to no person under any 
circumstances whatever. The letter which 
you saw me give her on that unlucky eve- 
ning was from her husband, and my bro- 
ther. My embarrassment — which you 
construed into guilt, when you taxed me 
the next day with carrying on a clandes- 
tine correspondence with Lydia — arose 
from my inability to give you any expla- 
nation until I could write to, and receive 
an answer from, my brother, granting per- 
mission to disclose their secret to you. It 
was too late to ask Lydia ; for she was 
already gone with her step-mother to 
London. You mercilessly refused me the 
time I entreated of you, more humbly 
than I would have sued for any favor , 
from any other created being. In your 
passion you spurned me with your little 1 


foot as I knelt before you — knelt for the 
first time, Emily ; for when I asked your 
love I walked by your side (down that 
pleasant path that skirts the wood — will 
it be haunted by happy recollections 
when you walk there for the future ?) — 
yes, I walked there beside you as your 
equal — not kneeling like an abject slave, 
ready, when occasion served, to become a 
tyrant You spumed me, Emily !’ (The 
writing was here almost illegible, as 
though large drops of moisture had fallen 
upon the paper while the ink was wet) 
“ The baby blow was scarcely felt where 
it struck upon my knee ; but I think the 
impress of that little foot will be found 
upon my brain when I am dead. 

“ Then I left you without another word. 
The live-long night I lay in the drenching 
rain under the old beech-tree where your 
first coy kiss was granted. But enough 
of this ; I have no wish to work upon 
your feelings. 

“ I have now received my brother’s let- 
ter, inclosing a copy of his marriage certi- 
ficate. They are of no use now ; but I 
shall leave them in the pocket of this book 
as additional evidence to my unsupported 
assertion, which I know you would not 
credit You told me so, you may remem- 
I ber. Farewell. Emily. My sincere hope 
[ is, that you may form some happier and 
more lasting attachment than you could 
I ever have felt for Harry Denman. 

| “ I have addressed this to Harriet, for 

she will be ready to do me justice.” 

The expression of Emily's lace, as she 
perused these lines, had changed from ea- 
ger curiosity to the most poignant anguish. 

“He is lost to me for ever!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“ There is one chance yet left” said her 
sister, “ and that is to advertise. If he 
has not left England he will be sure to see 
it” 

“ But he can never care for me more,” 
said Emily ; “ he would never come back 
to me.” 

“That is not the question now. You 
have committed an act of injustice, and 
your manifest duty is to repair it as far as 
you can, on the first opportunity. It is 
not to be expected that any man should 
be so generous as to forgive such injuries 
as you have heaped upon him ; but the 
apology is due from you to him, neverthe- 
less, as from one human being to another.” 

Emily groaned in anguish, while her 
sister thus irritated her already smarting 
feelings, in the hope that a little whole- 
some suffering might benefit her eventu- 
ally. 

“If you agree with me,” continued 
Harriet, “ I will go at once and dispatch 
the advertisement There is just time to 
save the post” 

“ Thank you — thank you, dear. Do 
whatever you think best for me. Let me 
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stow here awhile ; I will follow you soon .’ 7 

It was precisely to this sort of salutary 
self-communion that Harriet wished to 
subject the too impetuous spirit of her 
sister ; so she hastened alone to the house, 
and quickly sent off a letter to the Times 
office, containing the advertisement which 
she had already planned : 

44 If H. D. is still in England, he is en- 
treated to communicate with H. H. The 
pocket-book has been found, and E. H. 
only desires to make an ample apology 
for the injusiice that has been done. 7 ’ 

The day after the insertion of this no- 
tice a postchaise dashed up the avenue, 
and stopped at the door of the quiet coun- 
try house, where the two sisters lived 
with a kind old bachelor uncle, who al- 
lowed them to do in every thing exactly 
as they liked, provided they left him in 
undisturbed possession of his easy chair 
and his library. Out of the chaise sprang 
Harry Denman. Harriet, who had seen 
him from the window, ran to meet him, 
while Emily cowered into the corner of a 
sofa. 

w Come, Emily, make your apology be- 
fore Mr. Denman sets off for the Antarctic 
regions , 77 said Harriet, who had read in 
the young man’s glowing face that nothing 
was farther from his thoughts than leaving 
Knily again. The culprit arose, and was 
stammering forth a confession of her sins, 
in a most humble tone and lowly attitude, 
when she felt herself folded in her lover’s 
arms, and a shower of kisses poured upon 
her pale brow and tear-bedewed cheeks. 

44 This does not look much like a calm 
explanation and parting ! 77 said Harriet, 
in feigned surprise. 

44 But I hope it looks like a perfect re- 
conciliation, never to be followed by a 
parting . 77 exclaimed the lover. 44 Is it not 
so, my Emily ? 77 

44 Oh ! can you ever forgive me, Harry ? 77 
sighed the fair penitent, raising her beau- 
tiftil eyes to his for the first tune. Whe- 
ther it was the sight of those eyes, or the 
pleasure of being sued tor pardon, I can 
not tell, but Harry Denman began to kiss 
her again. 

“Well, I must confess that this does 
look like a reconciliation , 77 said the good- 
natured Harriet, 44 so I’ll go and tell un- 
de . 77 

She did so, and when she came back 
neither Harry nor Emily complained that 
she had been long, though she had occu- 
pied two hours in the telling. 


A chap who had been severely afflicted 
with the palpitation of the heart, says he 
found instant relief by the application cf 
another palpitating heart to the part af- 
fected. Quite another triumph of Homoe- 
opathy— “ like cures like . 77 


GIVING AWAY A CHILD. 

O N board one of the Lake steamers, 
bound for the far West, were an Irish 
family— husband, wife, and three children. 
They were evidently in very destitute cir- 
cumstances ; but the exceeding beauty of 
the children — two girls and a boy — was 
the admiration of all their fellow-passen- 
gers. A lady, who had no children of 
her own, was desirous of adopting one of 
the little travelers, and made application 
to the father through a friend, who gives 
the following touching and, as we sup- 
pose, truthfiil account of the negotiation : 

I proceeded, he says, immediately upon 
my delicate diplomacy. Finding my 
friend on deck, I thus opened the affair : 

44 You are very poor ?” 

His answer was very characteristic : 

“ Poor, sir ! 77 said he ; “ ay, if there’s a 
poorer man than me troublin’ the world, 
God pity both of uz, for we 7 d be about 
aiquil.” 

44 Then how do you manage to support 
your children ?” 

44 Is it support them, sir ? Why, I don’t 
support them any way ; they get support- 
ed some way or other. It’ll be time 
enough for me to complain when they 
do . 77 J 

44 Would it be a relief to you to part 
with one of them ?” 

It was too sudden : he turned sharply 
round. 

44 A what, sir !” he cried : “ a relief to 
part from my child ? Would it be a relief 
to have the hands chopped from the body, 
or the heart torn out of my breast ? A 
relief indeed ! God be good to us, what do 
you mane ?” 

44 You don’t understand me,” I replied. 
44 If, now, it were in one’s power to pro- 
vide comfortably for one of your children, 
would you stand in the way of its inter- 
ests ?” 

44 No, sir,” said he ; 44 the heavens knows 
that I would willingly cut the sunshine 
away from myself, that they might get all 
the warm of it ; but do tell uz what you’re 
driving at” 

I then told him that a lady had taken a 
fency to have one of his children ; and, if 
he would consent to it, it should be edu- 
cated, and finally settled comfortably in 
life. 

This threw him into a fit of gratitude. 
He scratched his head, and looked the 
very picture of bewilderment The strug- 
gle between a father’s love and a child’s 
interest was evident and touching. At 
length he said — 

44 O, murther! wouldn’t it be a great 
thing for the baby? But I must go and 
talk with Mary — that’s the mother of 
them ; an 7 it wouldn’t be right to be giv- 
ing away her children afore her lace, and 
she to know nothing at all about it” 
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“ Away with you then,” said I, “ and 
bring me an answer back as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

In about half an hour he returned, lead- 
ing two of his children. His eyes were 
red and swollen, and his face pale from 
excitement and agitation. 

“ Well,” I inquired, “ what success ?” 

“Bedad, it was a hard struggle, sir,” 
said he. “ But I’ve been talking to Mary, 
an’ she says, as it’s for the child’s good, 
may be the heavens above will give us 
strength to bear it.” 

“Very well : and which of them is it to 
be?” 

“ Faix, and I don’t know, sir,” and he 
ran his eye dubiously over both. “ Here’s 
little Norah — she’s the oldest, an’ wont 
need her mother so much ; but then— O ! 
tear and aigers — it’s myself that can’t tell 
which I’d rather part with least ; so take 
the first one that comes, wid a blessin’. 
There, sir,” and he handed over little No- 
rah ; turning back, he snatehed her up in 
his arms, and gave her one long, hearty 
father’s kiss, saying through his tears — 

“ May God be good to him that’s good 
to you, an’ them that offers you hurt or 
harm, may their souls never see St. Pe- 
ther.” 

Then taking his other child by the 
hand, he walked away, leaving Norah 
with me. 

I took her down to the cabin, and we 
thought the matter settled. It must be 
confessed, to my great indignation, how- 
ever, in about an hour’s time I saw my 
friend Pat at the window. As soon as he 
caught my eye he commenced making 
signs for me to come out I did so, and 
found that he had the other child in his 
arms. 

“ What’s the matter now ?” I asked. 

“ Well, sir,” Baid he. “ I ax your pardon 
for troubling you about so foolish a thing 
as a child or two, but we were thinking 
that maybe it’d make no differ — you see, 
sir, I’ve been talking to Mary, an’ she 
says she can’t part with Norah, beause the 
creature has a look ov me ; but here’s lit- 
tle Biddy, she’s purtyer far, an’ av you 
please, sir, will yon swap ?” 

“ Certainly,” " said I. “ whenever you 
like.” 

So he snapped up little Norah, as 
though it were a recovered treasure, and 
darted away with her, leaving little Biddy, 
who remained with us ail night ; but lo ! 
the moment when we entered the cabin in 
the morning, there was Pat making his 
mysterious signs at the window, and this 
time he had the youngest, a baby, in his 
arms. 

“ What’s wrong now ?” I inquired. 

“Be the hokey fly, sir, an’ it meself 
that’s almost ashamed to tell you. You 
see I’ve been talkin’ to Mary, and she 
didn’t like to part with Norah, because 


she had a look of me ; and, be my troth, 
1 can’t part with Biddy, because she’s the 
model of her mother"; but there’s little 
Paudeen, sir. There’s a lump of a Christ- 
ian for you, two years old, and not a day 
more ; he’ll never be any trouble to any 
one, for av he takes After his mother, he’ll 
have the brightest eye, an’ av he takes af- 
ter his father, he’ll have a fine broad pair 
of shoulders to push his way through the 
world. Will you swap agin, sir?” 

*• With all my heart,” said I ; “ it’s all 
the same to me.” And so little Paudeen 
was left with me. 

“ Ha, ha,” said I to myself, as I looked 
into his big, laughing eyes, “ the affair is 
settled at last” 

But it wasn’t ; for ten minutes had 
scarcely elapsed, when Pat rushed into 
the cabin without sign or ceremony, and 
snatching up the baby, cried out — 

“ It’s no use ; I’ve been talkin’ to Mary, 
an’ we can’t do it Look at him, sir ; 
he’s the youngest and the best of the 
batch. You wouldn’t keep him from us. 
You see, sir, Norah has a look ov me, an’ 
Biddy has a look of Mary ; but, be me 
troth, laitle Paudeen has the mother’s eye 
an’ my nose, an’ a little of both of uz all 
over. No, sir, no ; we can bear hard for- 
tune, starvation, and misery, but we can’t 
bear to part from our children, unless it 
be the will of heaven to take them from 
us.” 


COURAGE AND PATIENCE. 

Life is sad, because we know it, 
Death, because we know it not ; 
But we will not fret or murmur — 
Every man must bear his lot 
Coward hearts who shrink and fly, 
Are not fit to live or die l 
Knowing Life, wc should not fear it, 
Neither Death, for that’s unknown : 
Courage, Patience — these are virtues 
Which for many sins atone : 

Who has these — and have not I ? 

He is fit to live and die ! 


A Naive Reason. — “ Hast thou not ob- 
served, Doris, that thy future husband 
has lame feet?” 

“ Yes, papa, I have observed it ; but 
then he speaks so kindly and piously, 
that I seldom pay attention to his feet.” 

“ Well, Doris, but young women gene- 
rally look at a man’s figure.” 

“ I, too, papa : but Wilhelm pleases me 
just as he is. If he had straight feet he 
would not be Wilhelm Stelling, and how 
could I love him then ?” 


Did anybody ever know a man that 
bore malice against his neighbor to pos- 
sess any brains, or a mind strong enough 
to think an idea to sleep ? 
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AMY ARRIVED AT HER NEW 

CHAPTER XLI. 


ENVY, PRIVATION, AND RELIEF. 

Autumn came next, in hia stately pride — 

His form it was lusty to ace ; 

The maiden he Bought to win as his bride, 

And wooed her his true mate to be. 

Bat merrily thus the maiden sung, 

As she roamed the woodland free ; 

“ Age should ne’er mate with the gay and young — 
80, Autumn, I cannot wed thee.” 

— Robin Ooodfdlow. 

A MY and her companion had now been 
more than a month together ; and each 
fresh day endeared them more and more 
to each other. In Fanny Wyndham the 
poor orphan found a heart to sympathise 
with her sufferings, and a kindred spirit to 
pour balm on the yet bleeding wound 
which the supposed treachery and heart- 
lessness of Henry Beacham, and the appar- 
ent desrtion of her by the Bowles’s, had 
inflicted. At first, when she attempted to 
console her the unhappy girl would only 
sigh and shake her nead. One day she 
answered her : 


HOME, AS LADY PLAYWELL. 

“ Ah, Fanny, you have never loved 1” 

In an instant the composure on the 
countenance of the young sempstress gave 
way. ’Tis strange how a word will unseal 
the" fountain of the heart, call up feelings 
long repressed, and cause the tears to 
flow. 

“Pardon me — pray pardon,” replied 
Amy, “ for my inconsiderate words. But 
sorrow is generally selfish. I would not 
have wounded you, Fanny, for the world.” 

“ You have not wounded me,” replied 
the poor girl, trying to smile ; “ at least, 
not intentionally. But you wrong me, 
Amy : I have loved — loved fervently, tru- 
ly ; and, though he I love is dead, love 
still.” 

Fanny Wyndham was the daughter of 
a country curate, whose only means of 
bringing up a large family was the small 
stipend arising from his curacy, and a 
school which he kept at the parsonage ; 
for the rector to whom the living belonged 
was one of those pluralists on whom the 
church had showered preferment, and gen- 
erally resided at his deanery, or the vica- 
( 177 ) 
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rage house of the parish of Puddington- 
cum-Appleton, which he possessed, and 
which, being situated in a more aristocra- 
tic neighborhood than Mayfield — the title 
of the parish where Fanny's father resided 
— was preferred by his wife and daughters 
on that account 

Poor Fanny's days had been as cheerful 
as they were innocent, till love, that sub- 
tle poison, found entrance to her young 
heart The object of her passion was a 
young officer, who came to reside in the 
village for his health, which that scourge 
of our English climate had gradually un- 
dermined. He came there, as he fondly 
trusted, to recruit Poor fellow ! he only 
came to die. He was the nephew and 
ward of the rector, and consequently took 
up his residence at the parsonage. 

When Fanny first beheld his attenuated 
form and thin cheek, the sentiment was 
pity ; but pity in the female heart is gene- 
rally the precursor of love. Like some 
fairy, graceful thing, she hovered round 
the invalid. Her core placed the freshest 
flowers in his room, her hands prepared 
the little delicacies which tempted his 
foiling appetite ; and her attention was 
amply repaid when she foncied that his 
eye shone brighter, or that a more healthy 
color dawned upon his cheek. 

For some time both Henry and Fanny 
were unconscious of the nature of their 
feelings. A very simple circumstance re- 
vealed it to them. The poor girl had 
been in the garden to cull her usual bou- 
quet for the invalid ; he had thanked her 
for it with his usual quiet smile and gentle 
pressure of the hand. Just as she left the 
room she saw him raise the flowers to his 
lips. Their eyes met, and the counte- 
nance of each was suffused with blushes. 
They were both young — the world had 
not taught them to conceal their hearts. 
For the first time the true nature of her 
sentiments for the young stranger flashed 
upon the mind of Fanny : ardent, young, 
she welcomed the gentle passion to her 
breast, and, like the timid bird fluttering 
round its nest, trembled lest other eyes 
should discover the secret of her love. 

Poor Henry ! there had been no avowal ; 
but in that blush, that parting glance, 
their mutual passion was revealed. In 
the enthusiasm of the new-born sentiment 
he longed to vent his feelings in the open 
air — to make the trees, the flowers, the 
running stream, the passing cloud, confi- 
dants of his bliss. Catching up his hat, 
he left his breakfast untasted upon the ta- 
ble, and hastened to the wood at the back 
of the house, to enjoy the transport of the 
discovery with the confidants he had 
chosen. 

Casting himself upon a bank, he in- 
dulged in blissful anticipations of the fu- 
ture : his health, he fondly flattered him- 
self, was re-established: he was well — 


quite well — or nearly so; and through 
the medium of his present happiness he 
viewed the future. 

“ Oh, God 1 how bounteous, bow benign 
Are those two precious boons of thine ! 
Retrospection of pleasure gone, 

Hope of those which are drawing on. 

They are the banks so soft and sheen, 

Which times that are present roll between ; ; 

And if for awhile some happy dream, 

We launch on the dancing, floating stream, 

The tiny bark, spite of helm or oars, 

Is sure to sail for one of those shores.” 

Near the spot where Henry was reclin- 
ing grew some double violets, which na- 
ture’s prolific hand had planted. He knew 
that Fanny was fond of their sweet per- 
fume, and stooped to gather them, in re- 
turn for her morning offering. While 
thus employed, with every flower he 
plucked he breathed her name. 

A light footstep startled him— it was 
the object of his thoughts. Like him she 
had longed to gaze upon the face of na- 
ture, and make its silent beauties the only 
witnesses of her newly-discovered pas- 
sion: 

In an instant poor Henry was at her 
side, his offering at her feet She affected 
not to notice ms gallantry, and received 
them as if presented in a less impassioned 
manner. 

“ Fanny,” he said, “ will you not raise 
me, and place those happy flowers where 
all my hopes of happiness are centered — 
next your heart ? Am I less valued than 
my gift ?” 

“ No, Henry — no! I value both,” an- 
swered the blushing girl. 

“ And I?” 

“ What would you more ?” 

“ To be ever with you — to share your 
thoughts — to read within your speaking 
eye an answer to a thousand hopes ana 
fears ; I would be loved !” 

“ After my parents and my brother,” 
replied Fanny, with a faint smile, “ you 
shall be.” 

“No, Fanny — no!” impetuously inter- 
rupted the young man; “mine is not a 
brother’s love. I shudder even now as 

on pronounce the name. I would have 

eart for heart and soul for soul — but one 
thought, one feeling, one communion be- 
tween us : I would be loved as man by 
woman should be loved — with angel fond- 
ness and with equal truth.” 

The poor girl felt that the crisis of her 
fate had arrived : her heart pleaded 
strongly in his fovor, and yet, without her 
father’s sanction — the difference of his 
rank and position in the world. As these 
thoughts flashed upon her mind, her cheek 
grew pale ; but the kneeling form before 
her — his speaking eyes, and looks of fond 
entreaty, recalled the fleeting blush. Sink- 
ing her head upon his breast, she could 
only falter : 
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44 Henry, I love thee !” 

Tears came to her relief, and Henry, as 
he kissed them off, felt that his passion 
was returned, and he was happy. 

From that day the lovers were insepar- 
able in their walks ; and all but the father 
of Fanny clearly saw the state of her affec- 
tions. But he, good, easy, simple-minded 
man, had been so long accustomed to con- 
sider and treat her as a child, that the idea 
never entered into his erudite head that 
children in time grow to be men and wo- 
men ; added to which, his time was too 
much occupied with his school and the 
duties of his parish, to listen either to the 
gossip of the village, or observe what 
passed at home. The village of Mayfield 
is perhaps one of the most picturesque 
spate in England ; and although removed 
from the fashionable world, could boast 
of something like good society. Two or 
three half-pay officers, a retired physician, 
and. the widow of a city knight, who kept 
a carriage, and occasionally hired post- 
horsee, gave both importance and respect- 
ability, in the eyes of the peasantry, to 
the place. 

The scenery around the village was 
beautiMly diversified by hill and dale. 
Several Bmall streams of transparent 
brightness meandered through the fertile 
valleys, and were lost gradually, and al- 
most imperceptibly, in the thick grove in 
which Fanny had made her lover happy 
by the confession of her passion. The 
church, too, whose square pillars, gro- 
tesque ornaments, and segment-formed 
arches, bespoke its Saxon origin, added 
not a little to the beauty of the scene. 

Amongst the inhabitants of Mayfield 
was a Miss Burge — a lady of a certain, or, 
rather, uncertain age ; for no one ever ex- 
actly knew how many years she had 
bloomed in single blessedness. By the 
young she had long been set down as an 
old maid— perhaps it was not her fault, 
but her misfortune; for no one dressed 
more gaily, or gave better parties ; but, 
somehow or another, although matches 
were frequently concluded between par- 
ties whose first flirtations had commenced 
at Verandah Cottage — the name of her re- 
sidence — Btill no one ever ventured to 
propose to its mistress. She had received 
more wedding favors, perhaps, than any 
other person In the village ; but they had 
not served either to soften her temper or 
render her disappointment more endura- 
ble. She had seen, with a malignant eye, 
the love of the young officer and Fanny, 
whom, as the prettiest girl in the village, 
she honored with her peculiar dislike, and 
determined, if she could not secure a beau 
for herself, to do her best to deprive the 
poor girl of hers. For this purpose she 
waited after the service was over, in order 
to encounter the worthy curate, in his way 
home, alone. In her heart she believed 


that the simple-minded man was perfectly 
cognizant of the affair, and only affected 
blindness in order to give the artful girl, 
as she called the object of her disake, 
time to play her cards. 

“ Well, Mr. Wyndham,” said the old 
maid, with a knowing look, 44 and when is 
the marriage to take place ?” 

44 To-morrow,” answered the old gentle- 
man. 

The querist was astonished. She had 
merely put the question as a means of in- 
troducing the conversation — of giving a 
friendly hint of what was going on. 

44 To-morrow !” she mechanically re- 
peated. 

44 Yes ; Peter Hurls has just spoken with 
me on the subject” 

The fact was, the young man — a farmer 
in the village — had just been to the ves- 
try to settle the hour for his wedding with 
his cousin — a pretty little blue-eyed girl 
of the same place — and the curate natu- 
rally thought that his inquisitive neighbor 
alluded to that In his unsuspicious na- 
ture, a courtship under his very nose 
would not have excited his attention, so 
absorbed was he in his books, school, and 
the labors of his office. 

44 1 am not speaking of Peter Hurl’s 
wedding,” said the old woman, 44 but of 
Fanny’s.” 

44 What Fanny’s ?” demanded the aston- 
ished Mr. Wyndham. 

44 Why, your daughter Fanny’s, to be 
sure.” 

The old man smiled. The idea of his 
daughter marrying had never once entered 
into his speculations — he regarded her as 
a mere child; he forgot that, in time, 
children become endowed with passions 
and feelings — whom toys no longer con- 
tent — to whom the heart speaks with the 
resistless voice of its affections. 

44 As soon as she has found a bride- 
groom,” he replied. 

44 1 should have thought he was found 
already. I am sure it is high time.” 

44 Perhaps you will name nim.” 

44 Why, Mr. Henry, to be sure,” said the 
spiteful old maid ; 44 your rector’s nephew, 
who has been lodging so long with you. 
Is he not the companion of her walks, 
morning and evening ? Does she not 
hang upon his arm in a way which— 
which ” 

44 Which what ?” 

4 * Makes prudent people stare. I never 
was seen to hang upon a man’s arm in 
such a fashion, and I am some years older 
than Fanny.” 

44 Yes,” innocently observed the fhther 
of the poor girl, who little imagined the 
storm which threatened to obscure the 
sunshine of her heart — 44 old enough to be 
her mother. But I will speak about it 
Good evening.” 

And so they parted : the old gentleman 
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for the first time in his life, uneasy for the | 
happiness of his child, whom he loved as 
men love the only thing to which their ' 
affections cling ; his informant with her 
heart filled with spite, mortified vanity, 
and anger — any allusion to age being a 
most delicate subject : it was enough to 
feel that she was old — not to be told so. 

“ Old enough to be her mother, am I ? 
Well,” she muttered, “ at least I am old 
enough to se your drift — artful, manoeuv- 
ring set ; but I’ll spoil your game 1 We 
shall hear what the rector will say to this 
fine scheme of trepanning his nephew l” 

Conformably with this resolution, the 
old maid that very night, on her return 
home, sat down and concocted an anony- 
mous letter, signed, as such letters gener- 
ally are, by a friend, and professing the 
most disinterested motives. In it the con- 
duct of poor Fanny and her father was 
depicted in the most odious light : the 
former as an artful girl, eager to entrap a 
young man whose fortune and family enti- 
tled him to look above her, and her father 
as quietly sanctioning the attempt. 

The next post brought two letters from 
the rector — one to his nephew, full of re- 
proaches, commanding his immediate re- 
turn, the other to Mr. Wyndham, dismiss- 
ing him from the curacy. 

Perhaps of all the actions into which 
• the evil passions of humanity are led, 
there is none more base than that of writ- 
ing an anonymous letter ! It is a moral 
assassination, committed by a masked 
murderer ! — a lie without an author ! — the 
mean-spirited act of the disreputable cow- 
ard in whose heart gall has replaced the 
wholesome blood, and whose malice, jea- 
lousy, and revenge vent themselves in 
slander ! I would as soon trust my purse 
with a thief, my friendship with the hang- 
man, my name with a coquette— or take a 
serpent in my hand, or a liar to my heart, 
as hold communion of love, friendship, or 
interest with the despicable writer of an 
anonymous letter. 

Nothing could exceed the dismay of 
Fanny’s lover and the indignation of the 
poor curate at the letter of his barah, 
overbearing rector. Despite the entreat- 
ies of Fanny, her lover started that very 
night for his uncle’s, determined to have 
an explanation. Unfortunately the inside 
was bill, so he j-ode out, and the night 
proved a wet one. When he arrived he 
was in a burning fever — three days after- 
wards a corpse ! He died without a will, 
Fanny’s name mingling in his last prayer. 
As next of kin the rapacious uncle inher- 
ited his fortune ; but that circumstance 
only increased his dislike to the innocent 
object who had so nearly deprived him of 
it Despite their entreaties, Fanny and 
her father were compelled to leave May- 
field ; the old curate soon afterwards died, 


and ever since the poor girl had sustained 
existence by working at the needle. 

“You see,” she added, “dear Amy, 
that, like your own, my history is a sad 
one !” 

“But you have still one consolation,” 
observed her friend. 

“Consolation!” repeated the curate’s 
daughter mournfully. 

“Yes; you were loved to the last, 
fondly — faithfully. The object round 
which your heart's affections twined is in 
his grave ! You can love him even there 
— look forward to your reunion ; but my 
love, Fanny,” she added, with a flood of 
tears, “ is now a sin— an unholy passion 
— for my Henry is another’s !” 

“ Forget him, Amy.” 

“Forget him!” repeated her firiend. 
“ How easy to advise — how hard to fol- 
low! I have prayed for forgetfulness, 
but it will not come. Memory clings to 
the past, and its shadow darkens my path 
of life. I loAed him, Fanny — not with a 
light and girlish passion, but the deep* 
true love which woman feels but once. 
He was my childhood’s love ; before I 
knew the nature of my feelings, they were 
hi6. No, no,” she added, mournfully ; 
“ time may pour its balm upon my heart 
— its very agony may render it at last in- 
sensible to pain ; but memory will cling 
to his image still, as the green ivy clings 
round the blighted oak !” 

“ Can love exist without respect ?” de- 
manded her friend. 

“ Yes — at least with me. I love him 
for what he once was. What he is, ap- 
pears like a hideous dream. At times I 
can not believe it — cannot believe that he 
hath broken vows which angels might 
have registered, and smiled upon the re- 
cord— so truthful did they seem — so deep 
and pure. I trembled at my own happi- 
ness, Fanny, as my ears drank the nch 
music of his voice : his very heart seemed 
in it : and mine believed him.” 

“ Come,” replied her companion, after 
a pause, “ let us think of something else. 
The mind which dwells too long upon the 
same unvaried theme becomes morbid 
and diseased at last” 

So saying, the kind-hearted girl com- 
menced a simple ballad, which she had 
learned in happier days at Mayfield : 

Why should memory’s iron finger 
Grave those lines upon thy brow ? 

Why should sorrow’s traces linger ? 

Learn to scorn a broken vow. 

Though the false one could deceive thee, 
Must regret eternal be ? 

There are true hearts still, believe me — 
Earth has friendship still for thee. 

Banish, then, each trace of sorrow 
From thy fair and sinless brow ; 

Peace of mind may dawn to-morrow — 

Learn to scorn a broken vow. 
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Well I know how memory treasure*, 
like some miser, in her store, 

Early tows, and faded pleasures — 

How it weeps when they are o’er ! 

But the balm that should preserve them 
Is the tears of fond regret. 

Unless those we mourn deserve them, 

It is wiser to forget. 

Then dismiss each Bhade of sorrow, 

From thy fair and sinless brow ; 

Peace of mind may dawn to-morrow — 

Learn to scorn a broken vow. 

The season — as the annual round of dis- 
sipation and extravagance is called in 
London — was a brilliant one. More than 
the usual number of marriages took place 
— heirs got plucked by designing friends, 
and daughters settled by manoeuvring 
mammas. Ball after ball was given — the 
milliners were at their wits’ end not to 
disappoint their customers ; and the num- 
ber of coach-horses and needle-women 
killed by being over-worked was quite 
extraordinary. In justice to the butterfly 
minions of pleasure, we must add, that the 
former were at least sincerely regretted 
by their owners, for it cost money to re- 
place them ; the latter were only mourn- 
ed by some orphan, perhaps, or widowed 
mother, whom their bereavement reduced 
to starvation or the tender mercies of the 
parish. 

Amy and Fanny worked hard. Night 
after night they sat up toiling over the 
delicate robe which some fair young crea- 
ture or faded dowager was to wear at 
court or an assembly, and must have 
home by the appointed hour, little think- 
ing of the eyes which grew dim over it, or 
that every stitch set in the costly tissue 
was accompanied by a sigh drawn from 
the heart of the toil-worn, ill-paid crea- 
ture who made it. 

Foor Fanny at last fell ill — dangerously 
ill of a nervous fever. Despite the anger 
and reproaches of madame the work was 
neglected : Amy could do nothing but at- 
tend upon her friend, who refused medi- 
cine and food alike from every hand but 
here. 

The savings of the poor are generally 
but little : the slender resources of the 
two orphans were soon exhausted, and 
Amy was driven to poverty’s last sad re- 
source — the pawnbroker. 

It was at file close of a sultry evening, 
her last shilling spent, that the unhappy 
girl started off with the only trinket of 
any value she possessed. Thrice did she 
pass the door — her heart failed her ; the 
recollection of poor Fanny’s sufferings at 
last gave her courage : with desperate re- 
solution she stepped into the shop. A 
tall, rakish, dissipated looking man was 
standing in front of the counter, while the 
shopman examined a gold watch and 
chain. 


“ Eight pounds,” said the man. 

“ Hang it! make it ten ? you know I al- 
ways take it out” 

“ Can’t indeed, sir.” 

' “ Well, nine, then ?” 

“ Not a shilling more — our stock is very 
heavy already.” 

“ Nine will do,” said the fellow, with a 
curse ; at the same time he turned round, 
and leered impertinently under poor 
Amy’s bonnet 

His business transacted, he slowly left 
the shop, but not the street : he had evi- 
dently been struck by our heroine’s ap- 
earance, and was determined to watch 
er out ; so placing himself at the win- 
dow, by way of excuse he pretended to 
examine witn considerable interest a bowl 
of trinkets — odds and ends which from 
time to time had accumulated in the 
tradesman’s hands. 

We have often thought, that if the vari- 
ous trinkets scattered in the windows of a 
pawnbroker could speak, how varied and 
sad would be the tales they would tell of 
those who had formerly possessed them ! 
of pledges of affection given in hours of 
happiness — parted with m those of misery; 
how the wedding-ring, placed upon the 
finger of some blushing girl whose path 
of life seemed strewed w’ith flowers — 
drawn from her widowed hand to sustain 
the prattling innocent, perhaps, who cried 
for bread at home ; next it the mother’s 
dying gift— how often, when years have 
passed and the grave closed over her hal- 
lowed form, will a word, a look, recall to 
mind the tender care of that loved being ! 
again her eyes, beaming with affection, 
seem to dwell on ours! Mementos of 
love, joy, friendship, and former prospe- 
rity lie conftisedly jumbled together — not 
one but, like a gravestone, tells of the 
past, and has its tale of sorrow and re- 
gret! 

“ Now, miss,” said the shopman, civilly, 
for he saw that his customer was a novice, 
“ what can I do for you ?” 

“ I believe, sir,’’ timidly answered 
Amy, “ that you lend money ?” 

“ Upon security.” 

She could not speak — there was a chok- 
ing sensation in her throat which pre- 
vented her. Silently she drew from her 
bosom the chain and gold locket which 
contained Henry’s hair and her dead bro- 
ther’s, and laid it on the counter. To save 
her own life she would not have parted 
with it ; the sacrifice, like those made by 
most generous hearts, was for another — 
for poor Fanny. 

“ How much ?” said the man. 

This was a question she had not ex- 
pected ; she scarcely knew what to an- 
swer : it had been her lover’s parting gift 
— she had never cast a thought upon its 
value — the giver made it priceless to her. 

“ What you please,” she faltered. 
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The man stared — he was not accustom- 
ed to such easy customers. 

“ Three pounds ?” 

“ Yes, yes — that will do.” 

In her present poverty three pounds 
appeared a treasure. The fellow knew 
that it was honestly worth ten. 

“ It’s your own, I suppose ?” he ob- 
served. 

There was a mild dignity in Amy’s 
manner — as, for the first time, she raised 
her eyes, and met the speaker’s gaze — 
which silenced his suspicions. 

44 Of course it is.” 

The duplicate was made out, and the 
money paid. Hastily placing the gold in 
her empty purse, Amy drew her shawl 
around her, and left the shop. She had 
not proceeded far before the gentleman — 
we use the word conventionally — who 
had been watching her through the win- 
dow, overtook her, and, touching her arm, 
asked her if she was going home. The 
object of his persecution quickened her 
step — she was terrified. 

“ You had better let me accompany 
you ?” he added. 

“ Leave me, sir — pray leave me ! You 
are mistaken in supposing ” 

She could not finish. Grief and indig- 
nation choked her utterance. 

“ Oh, that’s all nonsense, although it’s 
devilishly well acted!” exclaimed her 
tormentor, trying to take her arm. “ I am 
a gentleman, although I did slip into the 
pawnbroker’s and pop my watch. Too 
late for the bank. Out for a spree — ’pon 
my honor it’s a fact Pshaw! why so 
coy ?” 

Amy was nearly fainting : for the first 
time in her life she found herself exposed 
to insult, and no one near to protect her. 
The sickness of heart which suddenly 
overcame her rendered her unable to 
withdraw her arm, which the ruffian still 
retained, despite her feeble struggles. 

“ Let me go !” she sobbed at last ; “ if 
you are a man, do not — pray do not insult 
me — I am wretched enough already !” 

“ It’s all right— shall I call a cab ?” 

At this moment two old gentlemen 
turned the corner of the street : one of 
them was General Playwell, who, since 
the supposed loss of his fortune, had been 
so coolly treated by Lady Playwell and 
her hopeful children, that he and Rigid, 
much to the delight of the latter, that very 
day had left the house and taken a quiet 
lodging in Jermyn street, still keeping up 
the appearance of poverty. 

“ Leave me, I insist, sir!” exclaimed 
Amy, gathering courage. 

The general was struck by the voice, 
and recognised it 

“ Miss Lawrence ?” he said, advancing, 
and bowing respectfully ; “ can I be of 
any service to you ?” 


“ Yes, thank heaven, you will protect 
me?” 

“ Do you know this person ?” 

“ Know him !” exclaimed Amy, burst- 
ing into tears — “ no ! He has cruelly in- 
sulted me — persecuted me.” 

General Playwell, as we before stated, 
was a very peppery-tempered man. Amy, 
from the first moment he saw her, had in- 
terested him : and he had secretly caused 
his man Rigid to make every inquiry after 
her, but in vain. To raise his heavy cane 
and knock the ruffian down, was the act 
of an instant Poor Amy fainted, and in 
a moment they were surrounded by a 
crowd. Several policemen came up. The 
fellow was only stunned. As soon as he 
recovered he charged the general with an 
assault, and, as several persons witnessed 
it, he was taken in charge. 

“ I am perfectly ready to attend you,” 
he said, in reply to the officer, who told 
him he must go before the inspector. 
“ Will you, my lord,” he added, turning 
to his astonished companion, “ oblige me 
by sending for your carriage — it is still 
waiting at the Carlton — and place the lady 
in it?” 

A messenger was instantly despatched, 
and in a few minutes the still insensible 
girl was placed in the splendid equipage 
which drove up. On tneir way to the 
station-house the orphan recovered. 

“ Where ami?” she sobbed. 

“With a friend,” replied the general 
kindly ; “ an old man, but not an unkind 
one. As soon as I have settled a little 
business, I will conduct you home.” 

“ General Playwell ! Oh ! I recollect 
all now ! And that ruffian ?” 

“ Will annoy you no more.” 

On their arrival at the police office, the 
unmanly' insulter of poor Amy made his 
charge, which the general at once acknow- 
ledged ; but stated, as his reason for the 
assault, his conduct to a young lady who 
was well known to him. 

“ Pretty lady !” observed the fellow. 
“ Why, 1 followed her from the pawn- 
broker’s !” 

Her protector was inexpressibly shock- 
ed — not at the circumstance so much as at 
the distress which Amy must have endured 
before she would have descended to such 
extremity. 

“ Is the young lady in court ?” demand- 
ed the inspector. 

“She is in my carriage,” replied the 
peer, who had followed to the office on 
foot “ I witnessed the whole affair, and 
the complainant’s unmanly outrage upon 
one whom he thought un protected and 
friendless.” 

“ Your name, sir?” 

“ The Earl of Egmont” 

As the speaker was not onlv a peer of 
the realm, but a member of the cabinet, 
the inspector became proftise in bis dvil- 
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ity ; and said that if the young lady would was so delicately made and so kindly 
step into the office and prefer her charge, pressed, that Amy could not refitse. 


he would at once send the now chapfallen 
ruffian before the magistrate — an offer 
which the general, from consideration for 
Amy’s feelings, positively declined. 

“You must feel, sir, that a young lady 
whom accident has placed in so painful a 
position, cannot have her name bandied in 
the papers, and endure the gaze of a po- 
lice court” 

“ I presume,” observed the peer, “ you 
have no objections ^o take my bail for the 
appearance of my friend to answer any 
cnarge which this person may prefer 
against him ?” 

“ Certainly not, my lord.” 

The customary forms were speedily 
complied with, and the general and Amy 
drove from the place. The affair proceed- 
ed no further, for the gentleman, when he 
found whom he had to deal with, never 
appeared to prefer his charge — conse- 
quently it dropped, and no report appear- 
ed in the papers ; at which the old soldier 
was more delighted than he chose to ex- 
press, for he already began to entertain 
designs respecting the orphan. In justice 
we must add, that they were — like him- 
self— honorable. 

“ And so, my poor girl,” he said, when 
seated at last in the humble lodging 
where Amy and Fanny resided, “you 
have left the splendid abode of my sister- 
in-law, for a wretched place like this? 
lt’B a sad change !” 

“ But an honest one,” replied our hero- 
ine, whose feelings had been cruelly 
humbled. 

“ Why did you leave ?” demanded her 
protector. 

“ Because I was insulted daily — hourly 
— exposed to solicitations which the wo- 
man who voluntarily remains in a position 
to listen to encourages.” 

“I understand— my puppy of a ne- 
phew. 

Amy was silent 

“ And how have you lived ?” 

“By honest industry,” she answered. 
“ Day and night I worked at my needle, 
till my kind companion, the dear girl who 
received and sheltered me fell ill. What 
could I do ? She would receive medicine 
from no hand but mine— permit no other 
to smooth her pillow : sickness is a sad 
thing, general, even to the wealthy, sur- 
rounded by all those ministering cares, 
which money can procure ; but to the 
poor it is terrible. Our last shilling was 
gone, and last night I— but you know the 
rest” 

The old soldier was moved : he had a 
generous heart, especially when his pas- 
sions were not concerned : be pitied her 
—more — he respected her, and insisted on 
sending a physician with such delica- 
cies as Fanny’s state demanded. The offer 


“ And will you permit me to call and 
see you?” he demanded. 

“ Yes, willingly,” replied our heroine ; 
“ I should indeed be ungrateful to refuse 
you : but I fear, general, it will be a long 
time,” she added, “ before I and Fanny 
shall be able to repay you for your kind- 
ness. 

“ Repay me !” said the old man, re- 
proachfully : “ true I am poor — that is, 
comparatively poor — but I have still 
enough to serve a friend, if Miss Law- 
rence will condescend to consider me as 
one.” 

“Friend!” repeated the grateful girl, 
“ say rather, benefector — father !” 

Perhaps the general would have been 
more pleased if the latter title had been 
spared him ; it reminded him too much ot 
the disparity of their years. Before he 
left the house he placed ten pounds in the 
hands of the landlady, a worthy woman, 
with strict injunctions to see that her 
lodgers wanted for nothing, and added, 
that his servant would call in the morning 
to inquire after the young lady’s health. 

On his way home he could not help re- 
flecting how delightful it would be to win 
the affections of a sensible, grateful girl 
like Amy — to have her for a companion — 
a friend — a nurse — a wife. 

“ Why should I not marry her ?” he said, 
“ the world will laugh, and I can laugh 
with it At my age it would be ridiculous 
to expect her to love me with ardor ; but 
what of that? I can be content— nay, 
happy — with friendship and respect.” 

Like many persons of an equal age, the 
speaker w r as mistaken : there is nothing 
more craving, jealous, and exacting than 
an old man’s love ; but we must not anti- 
cipate events. 

From that evening the visits of the ge- 
neral became constant at the humble 
abode of the two orphans. The assist- 
ance he rendered them was just sufficient 
to prevent the necessity of their toil, and 
to procure the few little luxuries which 
Fanny’s illness required. For this he had 
his own motives ; he did not wish to ap- 
pear rich — he knew that Amy would never 
sell herself for wealth ; his object was to 
keep the grim spectre, poverty, from ap- 
proaching too near — not to drive him from 
ner view. Frequently would he regret 
the loss of his fortune, because it prevent- 
ed him placing her and her young friend 
above want : and he wondered what would 
become of tnem when he was dead. 

“ What, indeed !” thought Amy, with a 
sigh. — “ Again the needle and long nights 
of toil !” 

Not that she would have feared that, had 
her companion’s health been restored. 

One evening, when he called, he found 
the poor girl more than usually depressed, 
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Upon inquiring the cause, she informed 
him that she had consulted the physician, 
Dr. Nunn, upon the chance of Fanny’s re- 
covery. 

“ And what said he ?” 

“ The change of air and scene are her 
last chance — that her return to the labors 
of the needle will be the signal of her 
death. God help us !” she added ; “ I 
would willingly toil for her night and day : 
but, should my strength foil, what will 
become of her then — for we are both 
friendless !” 

“Not quite friendless,” observed the 
general, reproachfully ; am not I near 
you ? ” 

“ Oh, you have been too good, too kind 
already !” exclaimed the grateful girl ; 
“ deprived yourself, I am sure, of many 
luxuries which long habit has rendered 
almost necessary to your existence. Do 
not deem me ungrateful. I feel your ge- 
nerous conduct— your sacrifice ; but we 
cannot always depend upon your bounty.” 

“ True— I may die ; and my half-pay as 
a general dies with me ; but the pension 
of my widow would be ample.” 

Amy started, and turned deadly pale. 

“Hear me, Amy,” he continued, in a 
voice as calm as that of a father reasoning 
with his child. — “ I have thought of this, 
not with the feelings of passion, but with 
the deep interest I take in your welfare. 
Old as I am, the busy tongues of the world 
will not permit me, with impunity, to con- 
tinue my visits here. Observations have 
already been made ; and, unhappily, the 
loss of my fortune prevents my acting to- 
wards you and your suffering friend as my 
heart would dictate ; but I can offer 
to you an honorable name, a cheerful 
home, and an assured asylum against the 
storms of life. You would not be rich, 
Amy ; but you might be placed far above 
want— above the vulgar necessity of toil- 
ing for your bread. All I ask, in return, 
is friendship— the love a child should bear 
its parent. What say you ?” % 

“ Another’s !” sobbed Amy ; “ oh ! im- 
possible !” 

“ Take three days— more, if you will — 
to consider of my offer : cast not away the 
plank which, in the shipwreck of your 
fortunes, may bear you safe to land ; no 
answer now — at the expiration of the time 
I will return. God bless you, my poor 
girl! and may your decision be such os 
prudence and your welfare prompt !” 

With these words he took up his hat 
and left the house. With all his selfishness, 
he had some generous feelings; and he 
could not endure the quiet agony of her 
eye, the pale despair stamped upon her 
features — he feared to trust nimself. 

“ Another’s !” repeated Amy as soon as 
she was alone ; “ oh ! never — never ! false 
as he is my heart still clings to him with 

the fervor of its early love ; his image 


is graved too deeply on my heart for an 
other’s ever to replace it ! I must work— 
beg — do anything rather than sacrifice the 
faith I vowed to Henry, though he has for- 
gotten his !” 

There was no anger towards the general 
for his proposition : in her simplicity she 
deemed it more the benevolent wish of 
securing her against the future — that dark 
and lonely future which fate seemed to 
have shadowed with adversity. Had she 
known him to be rich, her heart would 
have revolted even more strongly at his 
insidious offer. That which would have 
induced half the belles of the season to 
have accepted the offer, would have de- 
cided the orphan on rejecting it ; and 
General Playwell, who was no mean 
judge of character, knew this — pleaded 
friendship instead of love, poverty in lieu 
of wealth— and he judged rightly. 

Full of her resolution to remain faithful 
to the recollections of the past, Amy 
sought the chamber of her sick friend. 
Poor Fanny opened her languid eyes and 
tried to welcome her with a smile, but it 
faded upon her thin, parched lips. 

“ Try some of these grapes,” said her 
friend, pointing to some delicious fruit 
which the general had sent ; “ they will 
refresh you ?” 

The sufferer shook her head and burst 
into tears. 

“ I cannot touch them Amy,” she re- 
plied ; “ I know how you must have toiled, 
night after night, to procure me these un- 
usual delicacies! they may prolong, but 
cannot preserve my life. Husband your 
strength — you will need it when I am 
gone; but you will often think of me — 
how we used to sit till the first light of 
morning, talking over older, happier times, 
as we sat at our weary work — will you 
not, Amy ?” 

“I will— I will.” 

“ Sometimes,” continued her friend, un- 
conscious of the pang she was inflicting, 
“ I think that if I could once more behold 
the green fields of Mayfield I should die 
happy. I cannot tell you how I long to 
breathe the cool, pure air of my native 
village. It’s hard to die in a close room 
like this — to be buried amongst strangers, 
far from my mother’s grave ! ’Tis a foolish 
fancy, but I think I should sleep happier 
there.” 

“ You shall see Mayfield again,” ex- 
claimed Amy, with desperate resolution ; 
“not to die, dear Fanny, but to live. 
Doctor Nunn says that country air and 
change of scene might restore you, and I 
— I hesitated !” 

The sick girl only answered her by an 
inquiring look. 

“ Yes,” she continued, “ you shall see 
the green lanes again, and we will walk 
together, pray together — perhaps,” she 
added, “ die there, and both repose under 
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the same tnrf: we would sleep sweetly 
then, for there is peace in the grave !” 

“ Don’t mock me,” said her friend ; “ the 
fever has passed now. I am not a child, 
to be promised impossibilities. See,” she 
added, extending her white, emaciated 
arm, “ I am better now, my hand is almost 
steady ; I shall soon be able to work 
again. We must labor hard to pay these 
sad expenses — very hard ! But God will 
help us !” 

“ He has Fanny — he has raised us up a 
Wend.” 

“ A friend ?” 

“ A kind, generous, noble-hearted one ; 
and my selfishness shall not interfere with 
his benevolent designs. Yes — I renew 
my promise — we will go to your native 
village together— visit the spot dear to 
your memory — to your heart” 

“ Bless you, Amy — bless you ! I shall 
indeed die happy if my last breath is drawn 
at Mayfield. 

Despite the resolution which the sight 
of Fanny's sufferings had caused her to 
take, poor Amy’s courage gave way as the 
day drew near on which she was to give 
an answer to the general ; and in all pro- 
bability she would have refused him, but 
for the conduct of her landlady, who was 
in the old suitor’s interests. She was a 
good sort of creature in her way, and 
really pitied the two orphans, who worked 
so hard in her humble lodgings, and paid 
•o regularly, whilst able to ply their 
needles. The last three weeks, unfortu- 
nately, the account had been suffered to 
run on ; and by the desire of the general, 
die pressed for payment ; but it went 
gainst her conscience. Still she recon- 
ciled herself to the unkindness, by reflec- 
tion that it was for Amy’s good. Had she 
not been assured that it was the old gen- 
tleman’s purpose to marry her, she would 
have scorned his bribe, poor as she was. 

“ I have brought your bill, miss,” said 
the landlady, as she entered the apart- 
ment ; it has run now for three weeks, 

“ It is a long time,” replied her lodger, 
despairingly ; “ and I have no money.” 

“ No money !” 

“ Not a shilling !” 

“ What do you intend to do then ?” 

“I thought, perhaps,” replied Amy, 
mildly, “ you would be kind enough to 
wait — wait till Miss Wyndhara recovers. 

“ I am afraid,” said the woman, whose 
heart reproached her for the part she was 
acting, “ that Miss Wyndham will never 
recover — there is death in every feature. 
I am sure I am very sorry for her,” she 
added, wiping her eyes ; “ but what can 
I do ? I have a family of my own to sup- 
port ; quarter day is very near, and I have 
had an offer for the rooms.” 

“ But you will not take it ?” exclaimed 
Amy ; “ you will not be so heartless as to 
tom two unhappy creatures into the 
Vol. 3, 13 


streets ? What would become of Fanny, 
in her feeble state ? The shock would kill 
her.” 

“ She can go to the hospital.” 

The idea of the dear girl being carried 
to an hospital, to die amongst strangers, 
with only the half-sleeping nurse, per- 
haps, by her bed-side, or some hireling 
looking coldly on, was more than the aP 
fectionate heart of Amy could endure : 
her firmness returned. 

“ You shall be paid,” she said. 

“ But when ?” 

“To-day. Leave me now, for pity’s 
sake 1 You know that you may trust my 
word. I tell you,” she repeated firmly, 
“ you shall be paid.” 

Just as the promise escaped her lips, she 
heard the general’s well-known knock at 
the door. 

“Bless me!” said the landlady, who 
was secretly delighted at the success of 
her errand ; “ there is that kind, hand- 
some old gentleman again ; perhaps he 
will pay it for you.” 

“ No, no : pray do not name it !” eagerly 
exclaimed her lodger ; “ he has been too 
kind already.” 

“As you please, miss. Are you at 
home ? ” 

“ No — yes, yes ; I must be at home,” 
answered Amy, with a sigh ; mentally 
adding, “that if the sacrifice must be 
made, it was useless to delay it.” 

“ All right, sir !” whispered the woman, 
as she let him in ; “ I don’t think you need 
fear a refusal ; but I trust your intentions 
are honest I have girls of my own, and, 
God knows, would not blindly lend a 
hand to the injury of any one.” 

The general assured her once more of 
the purity of his intentions, and mounted 
the stairs which led to Amy’s apartment 
with an air of satisfaction which be could 
not, with all his efforts, entirely conceal. 
It was not without a secret pang of re- 
proach that he beheld the pale, agitated 
countenance of the suffering girl. The 
impulse of his heart bade him act gene- 
rously ; but his love — if such a feeling in 
an old man who abuses his wealth to en- 
trap an unprotected creature into mar- 
riage is worthy of the name — restrained 
him. 

“You will pardon me,” he said, after 
having first inquired after the health of 
Fanny, “ If I allude to the subject of our 
last conversation. Have you thought of 
it?” 

“ I have.” 

“And the answer?” he eagerly de- 
manded. 

“ General, I will be truthfiil with you,” 
replied our heroine. “ I should blush for 
myself were I capable of deceiving the 
man who had honored me with the offer of 
his name and hand— whose generosity, 
whose bounty ” 
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“No more of that,” interrupted her 
guitor. — “ Had mv means been more am- 
ple, the offer, which I fear distresses you, 
should not have been made. I would then 
have adopted you as my child, despite the 
censoriousness of the world; but as it 
is ” 

“ I know — I know. Before I reply to 
you, I must unfold my heart — lay bare its 
weakness — it’s regrets. I love another I” 

General Playwell was too much of a 
man of the world to have proffered his 
hand — however deeply he might be in 
l 0ve — to a woman of whose former posi- 
tion he was ignorant. He cared little for 
fam ily or name : his own rank was suffi- 
cient to cause his wife to be respected ; 
but he cared much for character, and had 
secretly Bent an agent to Manchester to 
make cautious inquiries respecting the 
former life of Amy ; consequently he was 
no stranger to her early affection for 
Henry Beacham, and his supposed un- 
worthy treatment of her. This knowledge 
gave him an opportunity of displaying a 
false generosity, which at once decided 
his victim. 

“ Then marry him!” he exclaimed, with 
affected warmth. 44 Heaven forbid that I 
should step between your heart and its 
affections ! Mine is not a selfish love : it 
would have shielded you from the storms 
of life, as the parent bird shelters its 
young ; have provided a peaceful home 
for you and your suffering friend. It was 
no selfish passion !” he added, with a sigh ; 
“ although the hope that your kind hands 
would close my eyes, your tears fall upon 
my grave, mixed with it. Pray forgive 
me the pain my offer must have caused 
you !” 

Struck by his generosity, at that mo- 
ment the sacrifice appeared less painful. 

44 Can I do less,” she thought, 44 for 
friendship bo disinterested— for my dying 
friend — than sacrifice the weak regrets 
which still cling to the past ? He I love,” 
she said, in a voice which she vainly en- 
deavored to render firm, 44 proved false to 
me without a word, a reason, save inte- 
rest : perhaps married another !” 

44 Is it possible !” exclaimed her suitor, 
with well-affected concern. 

44 Left me,” she added, 44 the blighted, 
broken thing you see me !” 

44 Heartless scoundrel !” 

This time his indignation was real ; for 
he firmly believed the report of his a^ent, 
that Henry Beacham was really married. 

44 How, then, could I give my hand to 
you, with my heart anothers? deceive 
your generous, noble, confiding nature, by 
promising an undivided love ? I mistrust 
myself ; memory would return — I should 
not make you happy.” 

44 Not if I sought ,” eagerly interrupted 
the old man, “those warm, fresh feel- 
ings which have been wasted upon * 


heartless being unworthy of them ! Such 
flowers bloom but once, Amy, in the heart, 
that I know full well ; but respect, friend- 
ship, calm affection t these are still within 
your gift 

Amy only sighed. 

44 1 ask but these, to shield you like a 
tender plant from the storms of life, and 
to know that when I die you will not be 
left again to the cold mercies of an un- 
pitying world !” 

44 Then take my hand,” sobbed the un- 
happy girl. 44 Would that the gift were 
worthy of the noble heart which asks it 
Would that mine went with it” 

The delighted suitor was too much 
transported at the consent to cavil at the 
terms in which it was given, and too pru- 
dent to startle her feelings by his trans- 
ports. Respectfully kissing the extended 
hands he assured her that his life should 
prove how deeply he felt the value of the 
gift 

44 And now, Amy,” he said, 44 the sooner, 
for both our sakes, that this is concluded, 
the better. Once a wife, you will, in the 
strong purity of your mind, find an addi- 
tional strength ; for it will then be a duty 
as well as wisdom to forget him. I regret 
I cannot offer you a more splendid des- 
tiny, but it is a safe one ; for even if that 
tumultuous, short lived feeling, happiness, 
escape your grasp, you will find that surer 
stay of life, content.” 

Seeing that Amy was overcome by her 
emotion, and the efforts she had made, her 
now happy suitor took his leave — happy 
in his selfish joy — happy in the prospect 
of bliss extorted from gratitude — not af- 
fection. But such is ever an old man r s 
love. Like a flower which blooms out of 
season, it may dazzle the eye, but it pos- 
sesses no perfume to charm the heart 

No sooner was Amy alone than she bit- 
terly repented of tne promise she had 
given. It w r as like divorcing herself from 
the memory and old love of the past ; 
something whispered her that she done 
wrong — acted prematurely ; and yet she 
doubted not for an instant that Henry 
Beacham was married. Had the hope, 
the chance of his proving true, but glanc- 
ed across her mind, there was no trial, no 
struggle which she should not have en- 
dured to preserve her faith to him. 

44 This is fblly — weakness,” she murmur- 
ed.— 44 Why should my affections cling to 
a shadow — to an ideal love — to a being 
who has abandoned me — bartered my 
heart for wealth — heartlessly broken vows 
which I deemed as true as heaven ? Fll 
think of it no more : a kind and generous 
man, who has stepped between me and 
misery, has asked my hand ; my word is 
given, and gratitude demands that it 
should be kept A last tear to my blight- 
ed love, a last sigh to the dream of my 
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rf rlhood,” she added, “ and Henry must 
henceforth be to me as the dead.” 

Unfortunately for Amy’s peace of mind, 
neither the sigh nor the tear were doomed 
to be the last She wept so long and bit- 
terly, that, fearful of her resolution, she 
sought the chamber of poor Fanny, to 
gather strength for the sacrifice she was 
about to make, by witnessing the fortitude 
and resignation of the suffering girl. 

“ Fanny,” said her friend, as the patient 
welcomed her with her faint smile, 44 do 
you think that you are strong enough to 
take a short journey ?” 

u My next journey will be to the grave, 
Amyl” replied her friend mournfully. 
44 The hand of death is upon me 1 I can 
feel his cold touch and chilling breath! 
No, no — I must die here — here in this 
close stifling room ! but you,” she added, 

44 will be by my side ! your hands will close 
my eyes, your prayers support me, and 
your tears embalm my memory I” 

Amy was for a few moments too much 
agitated to reply : the mild tone of resig- 
nation of the speaker affected her too 
much l” 

“ I did not mean to grieve you,” added 
the poor girl, as her friend’s tears fell fast 
upon her thin wasted hand. 

44 You must not speak of dying I” sob- 
bed Amy. “ What would become of me, 
should I be left alone in the world, with- 
out one friend ?” 

44 God will raise you up others, Amy ?” 

44 Aye, but not friends whom I can love 
as I do you. Who will feel for me, and 
sympathise with me ? Iam not, I trust, 
ungrateful to Him!” she continued, in 
answer to the half-reproving look of her 
friend. 44 He has indeed been merciful I 
He has raised us up a friend in the hour 
of our misery— a kind, generous one! 
Fanny,” she added, trying to smile, 44 do 
you think you could bear the fatigue of a 
short journey ?” 

The patient shook her head. 

44 What, not to Mayfield ?” 

. 44 Mayfield !” exclaimed the dying girl : 
44 oh, yes I But you are jesting with me f 
How are we to live at Mayfield ?” 

44 1 am too sad to jest, Fanny. We will 
go together.” 

44 Then I shall see the spot where I 
knew all that life has given me of happi- 
ness — sit once more by my poor mother's 
grave — breathe the air of the quiet fields 
and green lanes, so different from the hot, 
stifling atmosphere of London — view once 
more the spot where I have walked with 
him whose smile, I trust, will welcome me 
at the gates of heaven l — Death, dear Amy, 
there will close its sting! Bless you! 
blesB you !” 

Overcome with her emotions, the sick 
girl sank back, half-fainting, upon her 
pillow ; but her tears were tears of j 


The general returned home in a state of 
excitement difficult to describe. He was 
intoxicated with the prospect of his hap- 
piness ; the thought of winning the love 
of a pure, young, and lovely girl w r as too 
much for his philosophy to withstand. He 
trusted to his wealth, to the splendor and 
luxuries he could surround her with, to 
gain the heart of Amy. How little did he 
know it, how little understand that though 
we coin our affections, lavish gift on gift, 
prayer on prayer, we cannot purchase 
even a corner in that wayward thing, the 
human heart 

His old servant Rigid met him on his 
return home. His thin, vinegar counte- 
nance expressed more than its usual dis- 
satisfaction ; but his master was too foil 
of his own happiness and his dreams of 
the future to notice the discontent of his 
crabbed domestic. 

“Back at last?” muttered the old sol- 
dier. 

44 Yes, Rigid ; anything the matter ?” 

44 Nothing more than usual,” replied the 
one-headed Cerberus. 44 Tiffin spoiled ; but 
you never would keep your time I And 
pray how much longer is this foolery to 
fast ?” 

44 What foolery ?” demanded his master, 
seriously alarmed lest he had discovered 
anything respecting his intended marriage 
with Amy. 

44 What foolery ?” repeated, or rather 
snarled the old soldier ; why, living here 
in these cursed lodgings, where the air is 
more stifling than in India ; where I can’t 
smoke my pipe in peace, because the land- 
lady detests the smell of tobacco. A fine 
madam !” he added : 44 she is not above 
robbing us in our weekly bills.” 

44 Well, well, it will soon be over,” ob- 
served the general with a complaisant 
smile. 

44 So much the better, sir.” 

44 Rigid ?” 

44 Well !” 

44 1 have a secret to inform you of ; but 
you must give me your word not to men- 
tion it without my permission ?” 

“ Another fine scheme, I suppose, to try 
your relations t” said Rigid. 44 1 should 
have thought that you had tried them 
enough already ! No sooner did they be- 
lieve you to be poor than your brother’s 
and sister-in-law’s affection cooled faster 
than a spent bomb ; your puppy of a 
nephew cut you, your niece became sud- 
denly near-sighted, and Sir William has 
called twice to see you when he knew you 
were sure to be out ; perhaps he thought 
you wanted to borrow money of them f” 

“ They have indeed been heartless !’ 

44 Bad lot! bad lot!” 

“ But it is nothing respecting them — It 
is something which concerns myself ; and 
you are the first person — and, with the ex- 
ception of Lord Egmont, the only one— I 
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ahall confide it to ; but give me your pro- 
mise V ’ 

“ Speak 1” said the old soldier, drawing 
himself up, and standing in an attitude of 
attention. 

His master knew that one word was 
enough. With all his brusque manner and 
affected independence, the old Boldier 
would have cheerfully died for his gene- 
ral : he loved him with that sort of savage 
fidelity which, like the affection of a bear, 
displays itself in a growl ; but then, he 
permitted no one else to growl at him. 

“ Rigid,” said the general, after a little 
hesitation, “ I am going to get married.” 

The old soldier made no reply — a slight 
grimace, as if something had set his teeth 
on edge, alone indicated how disdainful 
the intelligence was to him. 

“ I tell you,” repeated his master, an- 
noyed at his silence, “ that I am about to 
get married.” 

“ Sorry to hear it I” 

“ Why so ?” 

“ Too old— and too jealous a temper.” 

“ She who has accepted my hand will 
never give me cause of jealousy — of that 
I feel assured.” 

“ More than I do !” 

“ Why I have heard you praise her !” 
said his master. 

“ Have you ?” exclaimed the old man. 
“ By heaven, then, but she must be a rare 
one ! — there are few I praise l” 

“ That’s true, at any rate l” observed 
the general, with a smile. 

Rigid was stung by the reply, for he 
immediately added : 

“ Few as they are, they are more, per- 
haps, than deserve it Now, you praise 
as little as 1 do, but you suspect more : it’s 
a wonder you never suspected yourself?” 

“ Well, well — no matter ?” said his mas- 
ser, who knew, by long experience, that 
he was no match at saying bitter things 
with his domestic ; “ as I told you, I am 
going to be married.” 

“ Sorry to hear it !” 

“ Why so ?” 

“ Because you will make two people 
miserable, yourself and your wife.” 

“ Not the wife I have chosen !” exclaim- 
ed the old man, with fervour ; “ she is 
even more amiable than beautiful ! why, 
even you — brute as you are — admired 
her 1” 

“ Did I ?” said Rigid, with a look of 
surprise. 

“ What think you of Amy Lawrence ?” 

The old soldier started, and eyed his 
master with a painful expression of coun- 
tenance. 

“ Amy Lawrence ! Poor thing ! poor 
thing! And have you, general, really 
taken advantage of her poverty to trepan 
her into a marriage at which her heart, I 
am sure, revolts? I thought better of 
you l” 


“ She loves me.” 

Rigid whistled. 

“ I repeat, she loves me.” 

“Did she tell you so?” inquired the 
man, sarcastically. 

Not even to his domestic would General 
Playwell condescend to a lie — he re- 
mained silent 

“ I am sure she did not !” continued the 
eccentric fellow ; “ she is too truthfiil for 
that I It is my opinion that she loves an- 
other.” 

“ Why so ?” 

“ Because I have seen her pale face, her 
love of solitude, and the disgust with 
which she turned away from the ridicu- 
lous compliments which your puppy of a 
nephew was continually addressing to her. 
Her heart is engaged ; but what do you 
care for that ? her hand is all you require. 
Of course you are right ! what is the use 
of being rich, unless we buy every toy 
which passion or caprice desires ?” 

“ Hearts are not toys, Rigid.” 

“ Then why treat them as such ?” retort- 
ed the old man, scornfully. “ You can’t 
be so blinded by vanity as to suppose 
that she accepts you for love ?” 

“ She thinks me poor !” exclaimed the 
general. 

“And so marries you from pity! a 
pretty bargain ! but I’ll undeceive her : 
I’ll tell hqr that you are still the wealthy 
General Playwell! Then, if she is the 
girl I take her for, she will shrink from 
selling herself : if not, she will at least 
know that the cage she hops into is a 
gilded one.” 

“ And your promise, Rigid ?” 

The soldier paused : with him his word 
implied or given had hitherto been his 
bond, and not even to save Amy would 
he break it With a dissatisfied shrug of 
the shoulder he turned upon his heel, 
and marched out of the apartment. 

“ Pshaw !” muttered the general, as 
soon as he was alone : “ Rigid, although 
honest, is a fool ! What should he know 
of hearts, a fellow that never loved any- 
thing, save his musket and his master ?” 
he added, after a pause. “ Amy must be 
happy — she shall be happy. I will make 
her tiie envy of her sex, anticipate her 
ev,ery wish, surround her with more than 
Eastern luxuries ! Her life shall seem 
one golden holiday. Once married she 
will forget all her girlish love for this 
Henry Beacham, who, like a true trader, 
has cast away a pearl because the setting 
was not of gold. The fool doubtless mis- 
took it for a pebble.” 

That same day General Playwell en- 
gaged a magnificent house in St James’s 
Square, and gave orders for it to be fur- 
nished in the most sumptuous style. 
Even the tradesmen who received his or- 
ders, accustomed as they were to the 
lavish expenditure of the English aristoc* 
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racy, were startled at the expense of the 
order. The upholsterer ventured to ob- 
serve that the outlay would be enormous. 

41 If you doubt my capability of pay- 
ment,” observed the old gentleman, 44 you 
had better call at Coutt’s ; they will sa- 
tisfy you that, even were the order ten 
times more extravagant, General Playwell 
need not deprive himself of his caprice.” 

At the magic name of Coutts the trades- 
man bowed, and declared that such in- 
quiries were unnecessary, although, like a 
prudent man, he determined to make 
them. Doubtless they were satisfactory, 
for on his return from the bankers’, his 
men instantly commenced executing the 
costly order he had received. 

An almost regal service of plate, and 
jewels to an immense amount, were or- 
dered at Rundle and Bridge’s, the then 
fashionable jewellers. If diamonds could 
have won a woman’s heart, Amy’s would 
have been purchased over and over again. 
The amorous bridegroom little dreamed 
that in her case they would only make it 
ache the more ; but he judged as the 
world judges. 

All these preparations were studiously 
kept from Amy. His intention was, on 
his return from Mayfield, where he pro- 
osed to spend the honeymoon, to bring 
er to his splendid mansion, and dazzle 
her, if possible, by the magnificence of 
his gifts. 

44 1 am sure she will love me !” he kept 
repeating to himself. 44 What woman’s 
heart can refuse to be touched by a devo- 
tion so costly, so true as mine?” Like 
many others whose hair has become grey 
with age, experience had not followed. 
He knew the world as well as most men, 
but the heart was still a sealed volume to 
the wealthy General Playwell. 

Three days before the ill-assorted mar- 
riage, Amy and Fanny started for May- 
field. The vicarage, which happened to 
be disengaged, had been hired by the in- 
tended bridegroom ; and the two orphans 
found themselves installed in the spot 
where one of them had passed the only 
happy moments of her brief existence. 
The patient, whether from excitement or 
change of scene, found herself so much 
better the day after her arrival, that, ac- 
companied by her friend, she even ven- 
tured to walk into the little wood where 
she had passed so many hours with her 
lover. There was something soothing to 
her wounded spirit in the scene : she fan- 
cied that she heard his voice again, or lis- 
tened for his step upon the green turf; 
she could have remained for hours there, 
with no other companion than the memory 
of the past ; it was all now to her. 

That same evening General Playwell 
arrived ; the next morning his marriage 
with Am v was solemnized by special li- 
cense in the village church, and poor Amy 


found herself a wife. No sooner was the 
knot tied which death alone can break, 
than the poor girl would have given 
worlds, had it been possible, to recall the 
act which made her another’s ; but it was 
too late ; out of gratitude she struggled 
with her regrets and feelings. Had she 
known that her lover was still true, even 
at the very moment she bartered her faith 
to another, it would not have ben regret, 
but despair. 

44 You have done wrong, Amy, very 
wrong,” said her friend, as soon as she 
was informed of what had taken place, 
for the union had been kept a secret from 
her till too late to prevent it : 44 and I 
have to reproach myself with feeing the 
cause. Unkind girl ! think you my friend- 
ship is so weak that, even to prolong my 
life a few brief days, to gild my declining 
hour with the last ray of sunshine it can 
ever know, I would have consented to this 
sacrifice ? Unkind, dear, generous Amy l” 

As the poor girl predicted, the sacrifice 
was comparatively a useless one. Three 
weeks afterwards she was found dead one 
morning on the bank of violets where her 
lover had first declared his passion, and 
presented her with the flowers whose ex- 
istence, brief as it was, lasted as long as 
their dream of happiness. There was a 
smile upon her lips, and an expression of 
deep, calm content upon her pale features, 
when Amy and her husband, who, alarm- 
ed at her absence, had sought her — ap- 
proached the spot 

44 Dead, dead !” exclaimed her friend, 
throwing herself upon the turf beside her j 
44 my last, my only friend !” 

44 You forget me, Amy,” whispered her 
husband. 

Although the mourner’s tears fell fhst, 
her lips moved in silent prayer. 

44 It is natural to mourn for those we 
love ; but sorrow has its limits. Remem- 
ber,” he continued, 44 that Fanny was un- 
happy ; that to her death was a release 
from pain and a broken heart. Cease, 
then, to weep for her.” 

44 My tears are selfish,” sobbed Amy ; 
44 1 do not regret, I envy her /” 

These words sank deep into the heart 
of General Playwell. 

Fanny Wyndham was buried, as she 
had frequently expressed a wish to be, in 
the grave of her mother ; and her young 
friend, in token of her love, planted upon 
her resting-place in the village church- 
yard some of her favorite violets. She 
felt that could the dear girl have been 
conscious of the act. she would prefer 
those simple memorials to a prouder 
monument 

At the end of tho month Amy and her 
husband returned to London. The very 
day that she started for town, Henry Bea- 
cham and his friend William Bowles land- 
ed in England, after their perils and es* 
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cape from Russia. Both the young men 
were full of hope and blissful anticipa- 
tions of the future — each in fancy pic- 
tured a life of love and married happi- 
ness. Little did the former dream of the 
bitter disappointment that awaited him. 

Nothing could exceed Amy’s astonish- 
ment when, on her arrival in town, the 
chaise in which she travelled, instead of 
stopping at some quiet cottage in the sub- 
urbs — as she imagined the general’s resi- 
dence to be — drove up to a magnificent 
mansion in St James’s Square, and a troop 
of liveried domestics lined the way from 
the door to the foot of the great staircase, 
up which her husband supported her. It 
was in vain that he looked for an expres- 
sion of pleasure in her eye— it was, if pos- 
sible more than usually sad. 

“ Where are we ?” she demanded. 

“ At home, love.” 

“ Home !” repeated Amy ; “ this our 
home ?” 

“Where you,” exclaimed the general, 
“ shall reign a queen ! Forgive me, Amy, 
the only deceit my heart ever knew ! I 
am rich ! The tale of the loss of ray for- 
tune was intended first to try the affection 
of my mercenary relatives, and not con- 
trived from any doubt of you. Dispose of 
that fortune as you will— gratify every 
desire of your generous nature — make the 
poor rejoice in the bounties of your heart 
— dazzle your enemies by your magnifi- 
cence and luxury. All that wealth can 
purchase I cast at your feet — you are its 
mistress and I your friend — your slave !” 

“ Would you had been poor !” said 
Amy, faintly — “ would you had been 
poor I The world will say I sold myself 
for that fortune which cannot bring one 
pleasure to the heart, or peace to the 
mind.” 

“ Not the pleasure of doing good ?” de- 
manded her husband ; “ of alleviating in 
others the misery you have known your- 
self— of saving innocence from the snares 
of vice — of hearing your name pronounced 
with blessings by those whom your hand 
has snatched from ruin ?” 

His wife tried to smile. He had touch- 
ed the only chord which could reconcile 
her to wealth. She felt that in solacing 
the misery of others she might still find an 
alleviation of her own. 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment 
and rage of the general’s sister-in-law and 
her hopeful children, when they found that 
their relative was not only rich, but mar- 
ried ; and that they had lost, by their sel- 
fishness and heartless conduct, all chance 
of the princely fortune once within their 
grasp. Lady Playwell could have bit her 
lips through with vexation. The only 
person who received the news with indif- 
ference was her husband. The captain 
was even more incensed than his worldly- 
minded mother. As far as his vain and 


selfish nature would permit, he had loved 
Amy. He now felt mat all chance of ob- 
taining her on honorable or dishonorable 
terms was lost His amiable sister was 
sulky and silent, as usual. 

“ The old fool I” exclaimed her lady- 
ship, throwing down the Morning Post m 
a fit of disgust, in which she had just read 
a description of the magnificent diamonds 
ordered for the bride at Rundle and 
Bridge’s, and which the editor stated to 
be valued at sixty thousand pounds ; 
“ diamonds for such a creature l” 

“ Preposterous l” added her daughter. 

“ I suppose,” continued the mother, 
“ he will be expecting me to present her 
at court. Lady Playwell presenting her 
daughter’s lady’s-maid,” she added, bit- 
terly ; “ that would be the climax l” 

“ Your daughter’s companion, you 
mean,” observed her husband, gravely. 
“ Miss Lawrence was never considered in 
the light of a domestic in my house.” 

“ Companion or lady’s-maid, it’s all the 
same l” exclaimed the lady, testily. “ I 
shall not visit the creature !” 

“ There will be no occasion,” observed 
the captain, who had taken up the morn- 
ing paper which her ladyship had thrown 
down in a pet. “ Here is a paragraph 
which escaped you.” 

He read as follows : 

“ General Play well’s house in St 
James’s Square is a perfect bijou. The 
saloons are of the noblest proportions, 
and decorated with a splendor which 
would be overwhelming but ^ for the ex- 
quisite taste which chastens it We un- 
derstand that as Boon as the bride has 
been presented at court the noble mansion 
will be thrown open to the fashionable 
world, and the lovely wife of the gallant 
general introduced into society, under the 
uuspices of a royal duchess.” 

“ A royal dueness ! I shall go mad !” 

“ Devilish provoking 1” exclaimed her 
son. “ And I cut the old fellow, too 1” 

“ Deceitful, mean trick l” added his 
mother, in allusion to the artifice by 
which her brother-in-law had tested the 
sincerity of his relatives. “ But I suppose 
the artful creature either knew or guessed 
it!” 

“ Lady Playw’ell,” observed her hus- 
band, seriously, “ you have no one to 
blame but yourself. Despite my entreat- 
ies, you and your son so conducted your- 
selves towards my brother on the pre- 
sumed loss of his fortune, that he must 
have been blind indeed had he not seen 
through the motive of your preceding 
kindness. Regret is useless. You, of 
course, will act as you please.” 

“ Of course,” said the lady. 

“ But I,” continued her husband, firmly, 
“ shall most certainly recognize my bro- 
ther’s wife, and it will be but wisdom in 
yon to do the same— that is,” he added, 
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"if you wish to escape the ridicule of a 
disappointed fortune-hunter, out-manoeuv- 
red in her calculations.’’ 

Her ladyship began to reflect that there 
was some truth in the observation. Ridi- 
cule was more galling to her pride than 
even the loss of fortune. 

“ Were you as good a general as my 
brother,” continued the speaker, “ vou 
would put a smiling face on your defeat, 
and turn it to a drawn battle, in which, 
although the spoil escapes, you retire with 
at least the honors of war. Call upon the 
bride and bridegroom, whisper it as a se- 
cret amongst your friends that the pre- 
tended poverty of the general was to test 
the sincerity of the lady, not the disinter- 
estedness of the sister-in-law.” 

“ True. Really, Sir William,” said his 
wife, with a smile, “ you sometimes have 
an idea worth following 1 I may become 
her friend l Poor thing ! with her dread- 
ful inexperience I am sure she must re- 
quire one! You are right— I t mil visit 
them.” 

Our readers will not for an instant sus- 
pect that it was either a kind or repentant 
feeling which induced her ladyship to 
come to the determination of visiting 
Amy, but the hope, if possible, of poison- 
ing her happiness and her husband’s, 
whom she hated as disappointed women 
only hate. She knew by experience how 
difficult it is for a young creature to steer 
clear of the rocks and quicksands of life, 
cast as the bride was, in a sphere so wide- 
ly different from the one in which she had 
hitherto moved : she decided, in her evil 
nature, on becoming her friend, her 
guide, and chaperone , on the same princi- 
ple that pirates often contrive to place one 
of their crew on board a vessel to pilot it, 
the more effectually to wreck the gallant 
ship. More women have been betrayed 
by the artifices of their own sex even than 
by ours. 

Ordering her carriage, and directing 
her daughter to accompany her, she start- 
ed, with this charitable intent, to pay her 
visit to the bride and her brother-in-law, 
at their splendid mansion in St James’s 
Square. 

Had any incentive been wanting to con- 
firm her in her purpose, the sight of the 
richly-decorated drawing-room into which 
she and her daughter were shown, whilst 
the groom of the chambers hastened to 
his mistress’s boudoir to announce their 
visit, would have been sufficient She had 
not even the consolation of finding some- 
thing to quarrel with in the arrangements. 
Costly as the furniture and pictures were, 
every thing was in the most exquisite 
style. If wealth had presided at the ftir- 
nishing of the house, it had not been un- , 
accompanied by good taste. 

Amy and her husband were seated in I 


conversation, when the card was brought 
to her by the domestic. 

“ Lady and Miss Playwell,” said Amy, 
as she glanced at the names with an air of 
surprise, and handed it to the general. 
“ Wait in the ante-room, James. 

The groom of the chambers withdrew. 

Although General Playwell cared as 
little for his sister-in-law as she did for 
him, still he was pleased at the visit — it 
id his pride. He knew her influence 
fashionable world, her powers of 
ridicule ; and felt that a seeming friend- 
ship between the ladies would save his 
wife many little annoyances in her outset 
in society — in fact he preferred Lady 
Playwell as an ally rather than an enemy. 

“ Come,” he said, “ this shows, at least, 
a desire to atone for her past ill-treatment. 
It is something for a woman of her tem- 
per to make the first advance. Of course 
you will see her ?” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it.” 

“ I do wish it Not that I entertain a 
higher opinion of her ladyship than you 
do ; still, as she is so nearly related to us, 
it would seem odd in the eyes of the 
world if we were to remain on unfriendly 
terms ; and all eyes, Amy, in fashionable 
life are now fixed on you.” 

“ On me ?” 

“ Even so. Your presentation is looked 
forward to as an event Your first ap- 
pearance in private society will be what 
the fools call a sensation, and much de- 
pends upon the auspices under which a 
young wife makes her debut in the world, 
whether her career in it is to be brilliant 
or obscure.” 

“ But I do not care for society,” meekly 
replied his wife, who felt a secret repug- 
nance at renewing her acqaintance with 
Lady Playwell. 

“ You will do, my love,” said the gene- 
ral with animation, “ for you are formed 
to adorn it ; and your present position 
calls you to act no mean part in it It is 
something, believe me, Amy, to find your- 
self the centre of a brilliant circle, looked 
up to honored, courted, and respected ; 
leaving the impress of your mind, giving 
its tone to conversation, leading the world, 
instead of following it Have you no am- 
bition ?” 

“ None, but to please you,” she added, 
“ to prove myself worthy of the generous 
man whose confidence has elevated me to 
a height which it sometimes makes me 
giddy to contemplate. I should have 
been much happier had you been poor — 
contentment needs so little !” 

General Playwell took the arm of his 
young wife, and led her towards the draw- 
ing-room. He disliked all allusion to the 
subject of his supposed poverty, for some- 
thing whispered to him that he had not 
acted a generous part by the poor orphan, 
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in making the loss of his wealth a plea for 
their marriage, urging his inability to 
shield her under any other character from 
the perils of life. Poor Amy was so be- 
wildered by her new position, that she had 
not yet found time to analyse all this. 
The storm had not yet broken — it was rol- 
ling at a distance. 

“ My dear creature,” exclaimed Lady 
Playwell, advancing to the bride, as she 
entered the drawing-room, leaning on her 
husband’s arm, “ how happy I am to see 
you ! Good morning, general ; accept 
my sincere congratulations on your mar- 
riage. But you look pale, my love,” she 
added, turning to Amyl “Pestered to 
death with visits, no doubt !” 

“ Many persons, whose names even were 
unknown to me, have called since my re- 
turn to town.” 

" Of course,?’ said her ladyship, “ you 
have not been at home to any of them ?” 

“ To none but those whom the general 
wished me to receive.” 

“ Very right. There is nothing so 
dreadful as an ineligible acquaintance. 
Jane, my love,” she added, turning to her 
daughter, “ go and kiss your uncle. Poor 
child, she is so timid !” 

The young lady obeyed with her usual 
ill grace. 

“ But what do you intend to do,” con- 
tinued the manoeuvring visitor, “ with all 
these persons ? To a woman her visiting 
list is one of the most important affairs 
of life, and it is doubtful whether you 
ought to know one-tenth part of those 
whose names and reputations these little 
bits of pasteboard represent. 

Seeing that Amy was bewildered, the 
general undertook to reply for her. He 
knew the importance of proper selection 
of acquaintance — we use the term proper 
in the fashionable sense of the word — as 
well as his sister-in-law, whose skill and 
tact as a leading ton had long been uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

u Amy cares but very little for society,” , 
he observed, and will, I fear, never be- ! 
come, like your ladyship, one of its lead- 
ers. The Countess of Egmont. who has 
kindly offered to chaperone her in the 
world ” 

“ The Countess of Egmont !” interrupt- 
ed his sister-in-law, in a tone in w'hich sne 
tried to make one of affectionate reproach. 
“ Oh, general, you will positively make 
me quarrel with you ! What will the 
world say, if so near a relative is intro- 
duced into its circles by any other than 
myself? The countess is certainly a high- 
ly unexceptionable acquaintance, but 
passe and about as fit to chaperone a young 
lady in society as I am to be Lord Chan- 
cellor. No — Amy must positively make 
her entree into society at my house. I in- 
tend to give a ball three days after the 


drawing-room. Positively I can take no 
refusal.” 

This was what her brother-in-law se- 
scretly wished : he felt that it was import- 
ant that his wife should be acknowledged 
by Lady Playwell, and he almost fancied 
that he had formed too hasty a judgment 
of her heart and character. Could he 
have read the latent hope, the secret pur- 
pose for which so much kindness was 
shown, he would have turned from her as 
from a serpent in his path ! 

“ Both Amy and myself,” he said, “ feel 
delighted at the arrangement” 

“ That’s settled. Of course I do not pre- 
fer my claim for the pleasure of present- 
ing Mrs. General Playwell. A simple 
baronet’s wife against a royal duchess 
would be too absurd. Au revoir , we shall 
meet at least at the drawing-room. By- 
the-by, my love, who has arranged your 
dress ?” 

“ Herbele.” 

“ Good ; you can’t be in better hands. 
Give him a carte blanche , and I will answer 
for the result — The jewels I need not in- 
quire about — all the world has been to 
Bundle and Bridge to see them. You 
will be the very queen of diamonds. 
Adieu !” 

Saluting Amy on the cheek, her heart- 
less relative bid her adieu, and accom- 
panied bv her daughter, left the house 
with smiles upon her lips, kind words 
upon her tongue, but gall and hate in her 
heart The coolness of the girl who had 
so lately been treated by her as a depend- 
ant annoyed her, and she mentally vowed 
she would destroy her happiness, no mat- 
ter what means she descended to in the 
attempt 

Amy’s presentation at court created 
quite a sensation : the women raved of 
| her jewels, the men of her beauty ; but all 
I admitted the quiet grace with which she 
stood the ordeal : even Lady Playwell 
was at a loss to find a fault 

“ Perfect, my dear creature — perfect !” 
she whispered, as, leaning on her hus- 
band’s arm, Amy passed her on the great 
staircase of St. James’s Palace. “ I really 
must cbngratulate you upon your sell- 
possession. Remember,” 6he added, “ in 
three days you will have another ordeal 
to go through : doubt not but it will prove 
equally successful with the first.” 

The very day on which the drawing- 
room had taken place the two friends 
reached London. It was agreed between 
them that William Bowles should proceed 
to Lady Playwell ’s, and break the news 
of Henry’s arrival to Amy. Neither of 
the young men had the least suspicion that 
she was married. 

Her ladyship had just returned from 
court when the card of the young man 
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was brought her, which she read twice ere 
she consented to receive him. 

“Mr. William Bowles, Cannon-street, 
Manchester! who the deuce can he be? 
and what can he want with me?” She 
was about to say “ Not at home,” when 
the recollection that Amy came from Man- 
chester suddenly struck her. She was too 
skilftil a tactician to throw the slightest 
chance away. “ At home,” she said, and 
in a few minutes the visitor was admitted. 

William Bowles felt himself placed in 
rather an awkward position when in the 
presence of the astute Lady Playwell, 
whose court dress and jewels made her 
appear more like a queen in his eyes than 
an ordinary mortal. She saw at once the 
cause of his embarrassment, and hastened 
to relieve it 

“ I must apologise for receiving you 
thus,” she said, with a bland smile — for 
William was very handsome ; “ but really 
the drawing-room was so late that I had 
not had time to change my dress. Such 
crowds, such confusion. May I beg to be 
favoured with the object of this visit?” 

“It is,” said William, “ to inquire after 
a young lady, who has, I believe, for some 
time been residing with your ladyship — 
Miss Lawrence.” 

“ You mistake — Miss Lawrence is ” 

“ What ?” inquired her visitor. 

“ Not here at present,” added Lady Play- 
well, who suspected that she might learn 
from her visitor something to aid her de- 
signs against Amy. She had been on the 
point of saying “ married,” when the idea 
struck her, and, with her usual tact, she 
was not slow in seizing it “ You appear 
Interested in the young lady, not — not that 
I wonder at it,” she continued, with a 
smile ; “ all who know her must love her. 
She has made sad havoc with the hearts 
of the men since her arrival in London.” 

“I can readily believe that, madam,” 
replied William Bowles with an unembar- 
rassed air, which showed how little his 
feelings were affected by the observation. 

Lady Playwell felt disappointed : she 
had hoped to have found out that he had 
been the lover of Amy Lawrence, instead 
of a friend. 

“ Too cold,” she muttered, “ for a 

lover l ” 

When the kind-hearted Doctor Currey 
first placed his protege under her care, he 
had told her in confidence as much of poor 
Amy’s history as he thought would se- 
cure her sympathy. She was perfectly 
aware, therefore, that she had loved and 
been cruelly deceived — os all believed — 
by the object of her choice. 

u And yet,” she said, “ the dear girl 
felled to secure the only heart which could 
have made her happy ?” 

“ She is deceived,” exclaimed William, 
eagerly ; “ we have all been cruelly de- 
ceived ! His uncle, who had other views, 


sent him on a pretended errand to St. 
Petersburg, caused him to be detained 
there against his will, and spread a false 
report of his marriage. Henry has not 
even in thought been unfaithful to the ob- 
ject of his love : he is as true to Amy as 
she has been to him. A few hours 
since we arrived in London : he would 
have flown to her presence to undeceive 
her, had not my counsel restrained his 
impatience. I took the task upon myself, 
fearftil,” he added, “ lest the unexpected 
sight of one so justly dear to her should 
cause too great a surprise.” 

To Lady Playwell every word he utter- 
ed was like delicious music— her ears 
drank greedily the intelligence : it placed 
the happiness of the being she secretly 
hated in her power. Now, mdeed, she felt 
that she could crush her through her heart 
— be avenged upon the general for the 
deception which had placed her mercenary 
attentions in so ridiculous a light In an 
instant the whole plan of her proceedings 
became plain. 

“ You have made me happy indeed,” 
she said, with a face radiant with smiles ; 
“ have removed a regret — a doubt — which 
I felt for the happiness of my young pro- 
teqe. At present she is staying witn a 
friend, but I will write to her this very 
day and break the intelligence. Stay,” 
she added, “ in three days I give a party $ 
leave your address — I will send cards for 
you and your friend. Perhaps it would be 
as well that their first meetinor should be 
less public. No matter — they can easily 
escape from the crowd, and enjoy a tete-a- 
tete in my boudoir — it will be better than 
delaying their interview.” 

William was of the same opinion, and, 
after leaving his address, took his leave, 
impressed with the idea that the heartless 
woman was a true friend to the unfortu- 
nate being whose happiness she sought to 
blight, whose reputation she trusted to 
ruin. 

“ What a scene it will be !” thought 
Lady Playwell, as she paced the drawing- 
room with a triumphant air. “ I would 
not miss the meeting for worlds. Now, 
general. I’ll pay you back scorn for scorn, 
deceit for deceit! Pray heaven nothing 
happens to mar my design !” 

And she could pray to heaven— that 
heartless being — for the success of a pro- 
ject which a fiend might have blushed to 
have conceived, or lacked heart to exe- 
cute. Oh ! woman, woman, how truly has 
it been said that you are better and worse 
than man ! nearest to angels when worthy 
of your sex : akin to devils when evil 
passions take the rein, or jealousy, morti- 
fied vanity, and revenge stifle the impulses 
of your nature ! 

The next day the two friends received 
the promised cards of invitation. Bm 
was the hour fixed. Their intended hos- 
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teas was resolved that not one circum- 
stance which could detract from her tri- 
umph, or add to Amy’s mortification, 
should be spared. She wished all the 
world, if possible, to witness the meeting, 
and dwelt in anticipation upon its agony 
— she would not spare them a single pang. 

u What an hour !” observed William ; 

“ eleven ! but I suppose its the rule in 
fashionable life. No matter, Henry ; don’t 
look so sad, or let your heart devour it- 
self through impatience. A few days will 
see us all at home again, and the same 
day which unites me to Mary must see you 
the husband of Amy Lawrence. There is 
nothing to interfere with your happiness 
now,” he added ; “ you are rich, and free 
to offer your hand where you have so 
worthily bestowed your heart I How they 
will rejoice at Burnley to see us all at 
home again !” 

H Heaven grant it !” replied his friend. 

44 Would we were there !” 

And thus did the two young men pic- 
ture a life of future happiness, which, for 
one at least, was farther than ever from 
being realised. 

Lag as we will, old Time is sure to 
bring the appointed moment at last ; al- 
though, to Henry’s love and William’s 
impatience to join his betrothed, the three 
intervening days seemed as many ages. 
But the evening at last arrived, and the 
young men started upon their visit — 
Beacham’8 countenance radiant with hap- 
iness, Bowles content in the prospect of 
is friend’s. On reaching the mansion of 
the baronet, from which a long line of 
carriages extended half way down the 
square, they were shown into the library, 
where Captain Playwell, who had been 
initiated into the plot by his subtle mo- 
ther, was waiting to receive them. He 
had his part to play in the scene — he had 
neither forgotten nor forgiven the mortifi- 
cation which Amy’s scornful rejection of 
his infamous proposals had occasioned ; 
and, like most ungenerous natures, he 
triumphed in the thought of a mean, des- 
picable revenge. In his usual off-handed 
manner he introduced himself to the 
young men, and offered his services to 
chaperone them through the crowded | 
rooms. Amy and her husband he knew 
had arrived. I 

44 Allow me,” he said, 44 to bo your j 
guide through the menagerie of human j 
animals. You will find men of all coun- j 
tries— statesmen, poets, philosophers flan- ' 
neurs ; the collection is as varied as it : 
is amusing. There, for instance, is the 
Earl of Carey, who in his youth was one 1 
one of the wildest fellows upon town. He 
caused three divorces, and Heaven knows 
how many duels. At present he is an ; 
Exeter-hall man, subscribes to the Bible 
Society, talks at missionary meetings, and | 


has got thoroughly whitewhashed for die 
sins of his early life.” 

44 I have heard that the Princess Augus- 
ta,” said William Bowles, 44 was attached 
to him ?” 

The captain looked surprised— he, too, 
had heard of the antiquated piece of 
scandal, but was puzzled to know how a 
man from the city of weavers could have 
learnt it. 

44 You are right,” he said, “ he was only 
a baronet then. Her highness even went 
so far as to consent to a marriage, but the 
regent interfered, and the anient lover 
was consoled for the loss of his wife by an 
earldom — no bad exchange I” 

Both his companions thought differently, 
but did not think fit to contradict him. 

44 There goes the Prince of Sorento, and 
his wife upon his arm. There was a sad 
report about her in Naples with the king ; 
but his majesty gave the husband an em- 
bassy, when, of course, his honor was sa- 
tisfied.” 

“ And is she still received into good so- 
ciety?” demanded Henry Beacham, with 
surprise. 

44 Certainly — as a foreigner. I need not 
tell you that in England, exclusive as we 
are, everything foreign is sure to be well 
received. We look most careftilly into 
the characters of our own countrywomen, 
but trouble ourselves very little about 
those of our continental neighbors : they 
have a morality of their own — we have no 
right to judge them by our standard.” 

By this time they had reached the prin- 
cipal drawing-room, where Amy and Lady 
Playwell were standing in the centre of a 
bevy of beauties, who were criticising the 
bride, and envying or admiring her jewels. 
Adolphus caught his mother’s eye, and felt 
that the moment had arrived. 

“ Here,” he said, 44 is the star of the 
evening— the young and beautiftil bride 
of my old uncle, General Playwell. To 
be sure he is old enough to be her grand- 
father— but what of that? he is one of the 
wealthiest commoners in England. The 
lady’s diamonds are unrivalled. She is 
envied as much by her own sex as much 
as he is by ours. Of course she must 
be happy.” 

“ Is it possible ?” said Henry, glancing 
towards Amy, whose back was turned to 
him ; “ so young, and yot so heartless !” 

Adolphus shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Sold herself,” added William. 44 Of 
course there could be no love ?” 

Allow me,” said the captain, 44 to pre- 
sent Mrs. General Playwell to ” 

On hearing herself named, Amy natur- 
ally turned round, and her eyes fell 
upon Henry ; his cheek glowing in manly 
health, his eyes sparkling with the hope 
which animated him of again beholding 
the object of his love. To both the 
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shock was electrical. A glassy expres- 
sion came over the eyes of the fair bride, 
as, with a deep sigh, she sank fainting in 
the arms of her husband. 

“Married!” faltered Henry, his heart 
crashed at the blow. 

Without giving him time to repeat the 
word, William seized him by the arm, and 
dragged, or rather carried him through 
the rooms. So sudden had been the in- 
troduction, so brief the moment it occu- 
pied, that only those who were conversing 
with Amy at the time, were aware that it 
had taken place ; by every one else the 
heat of the room was supposed to be the 
cause of her indisposition, 

“ How distressing !” said Lady Playwell. 
“ Who can the young man be whose sud- 
den appearance has caused this emotion?” 

“ Your son, madame,” said the general 
coldly, “ can best answer that question.” 

“ Oh, certainly— a Mr. Henry Beacbam, 
some former acquaintance of my aunt’s ; 
he requested an introduction — of course 
I could not refuse him. 

Amy, still insensible, was borne to the 
carriage by her husband, and driven 
home. It was a sight to make an angel 
weep — that pale, fair girl, in her ball robe 
and resplendent with jewels, crushed like 
some delicate flower, by the machinations 
of Lady Playwell. It was long — very 
long — ere she awoke to a sense of her 
misery. She had seen him— the only 
being whom her heart had loved — and, 
faithless, changed as she still thought him, 
the sight had awakened feelings which, 
however time might subdue, death only 
could destroy. 

General Playwell was scarcely less 
happy than his wife. The inquiries he 
had caused to be made respecting Amy 
previous to his marriage sufficiently ex- 
plained the scene he had witnessed. Like 
moat old men, he was jealous of the thing 
he loved ; and the proof of the deep hold 
which a man who was worthless still re- 
tained on the affections of Amy, gave him 
a bitter pang. What would it have been 
had he known that Henry Beacbam’s love 
had been as constant and unchanged as 
her own ?” \ 

“ I must see the fellow !” he muttered, 
between his clenched teeth. “ It is for me 
to protect the woman he deserted against 
the recurrence of a scene like this !’ 

The first thing he did on the following 
morning was to write a note to Lady 
Playwell, requesting the address of Mr. 
Beacham. 

(2b be continued.) 


Whatever withdraws us from the power 
of our senses — whatever makes the past, 
the distant, or the future predominate over 
the present advances the dignity of think* 
t|ng be in g s. 


THE INQUISITIVE YANKEE 

A gentleman riding in an eastern rail- 
road car observed, in a seat before him, a 
lean, slab-sided Yankee ; every feature of 
his face seemed to ask a question, and a 
little circumstance soon proved that he 
ossessed a most “ inquiring mind.” Before 
im, occupying an entire seat, sat a lady 
dressed in deep black, and, after shifting 
his position several times, and manoeuv- 
ring to get an opportunity to look into 
her face, he at length caught her eye. 

“ In affliction ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” responded the lady. 

“ Parent? — father or mother ? 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Child, perhaps? — boy or a girl? 

“ No, sir, not a child : I have no child- 
ren.” 

“ Husband, then, I expect ?” 

“ Yes,” was the curt answer. 

“Hum! Cholery? — a trading man, 
maybe ?” 

“ My husband was a seafaring man, the 
captain of a vessel ; he did not die of 
cholera, he was drowned.” 

“ Oh, drowned, eh ?” pursued the inqui- 
sitor, hesitating for a brief instant 

“ Save his chist ? ” 

“Yes; the vessel was saved, and my 
husband’s effects,” said the widow. 

“ Was they?” asked the Yankee, his 
eyes brightening up. “ Pious man ?” 

“ He was a member of the Methodist 
Church.” 

The next question was a little delayed ; 
but it came. 

“ Don’t you think you have great cause 
to be thankful that he was a pious man 
and saved his chist V' 

“ I do,” said the widow, abruptly, and 
turned her head to look out of the win- 
dow. 

The indefatigable “ pump” changed his 
position, held the widow by his glittering 
eye once more, and propounded one more 
query, in a lower tone, with his head 
slightly inclined forward, over the back 
of the seat — 

“Was you calculating to get married 
again ?” 

“Sir,” said the widow, indignantly, 
“ you are impertinent 1” And she left her 
seat and took another on the opposite side 
of the car. 

“Pears to be a little huffy!” said the 
ineffable bore. Turning to our narrator 
behind him — “What did they make you 
pay for that umbrella you’ve got in your 
hand ?” 


A young clergyman having buried three 
wives, a lady asked him how he happened 
to be so lucky ? 

“Madam,” replied he, “I knew that 
they could not live without contradiction, 
so I thought it best to let them have their 
own way?’ 
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Gymnastics . 1 


PARALLEL BARS. 

These are two pieces of wood, from six 
to eight feet in length, and about four 
inches square, the edges rounded. For 
lads, they are fixed at about eighteen 
inches apart, and supported by two round 
standards, firmly fixed in the ground, from 
three to four feet high, according to the 
stature of the boys. 

Balancing . — Being placed between the 
bars and in the centre, put your hands 
right and left on the bars at the same 
time. After a little jump upwards, pre- 



serve your equilibrium on both wrists, the 
legs close ; this is called the first position. 
Then communisate to your body a gentle 
movement of balancing from behind, for- 
wards, and continue this for several times, 
the body moving as it were upon a pivot 
This should be practised until the body 
swings freely backwards and forwards. 

7b bring both legs over . — From the first 
position, after a little movement of balan- 
cing, bring both legs, close and at once, 
over one of the bars forwards, without 
touching it or moving your hands from 
the place. The same ought 
to be made backwards, 
from right to left 

7b jump out . — After hav- 
ing communicated to the 
body a movement of bal- 
ance, the moment at which 
the legs are raised over the 
bars, jump backwards over 
the right without touching 
it with the feet or waist ; then perform the 
same jump forwards. By the vaulting 
jump you may easily come between the 
bars, and also bring your body over both 
without touching them otherwise than 
with your hands. 

7b rise and sink down . — Being in equi- 
librium in the middle of the bare, place 
the legs 
backwards, 
the heels 
close to the 
upper part 
of the thigh. 
From this 
position, 
come gently 




1 Continued from page 120. 
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WALKING ON TUB BAM. 


down, till the elbows nearly meet behind 
the back, then rise up gently without any 
impulse or touching the ground with your 
feet 

7b kiss the bar behind the hands . — In the 
same position as before, bring the body 
gently down between the bare without 
touching the ground with your knees ; 
kiss the bar behind each hand alternately, 
and then rise up in the first position. 

Jumping on the bars . — Keep the knees 
straight, and jump along the bars back- 
ward and forward. Afterwards, do the 
same with the fingers turned inside. These 
will be learned easier, if the young gym- 
nast tries them first with bent knees. 

Walking on the Bars . — Walk on the 
hands to the end and back again. In walk- 
ing backwards, take 
care to keep the el- 
bows straight, or you 
will come down. 

When this is done 
with ease, do the 
same, only keep 
your fingers inside 
the bare. 

The B . — Sit on the 
ground between the 
bars ; take hold of 
the bare with your 
hands and 
raise your 
body still 
in toe sit- 
ting posi- 
tion, and 

stay there as long as you can. When that 
is learned, jump along the bars in the 
same attitude. Keep your knees straight, 
and don’t mind if your limbs ache a 
little. 

The Arm Swing . — Rest the fore arms on 
the bare, and " 

swing. When 
tired of swing- 
ing, let the bo-' |( 

dy hangstraFt, " 

and then rise on the hands. Not easy at 
first, but soon done with practice. 

The Roll . — Rest on the fore arms, swing 
backward, and turn completely over, 
catching the bare under the arms. It looks 
difficult, but is easy enough, only wanting 
a little nerve. 

The Janus . — Sit astride the bars, having 
your hands rather behind. Now' raise the 
feet, swing through the bars, and come up 
astride on the other side. Your arms will 
then be twisted, and your face will be 
looking in the opposite direction. Swing 
(196) 
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boldly, or the shins will be knocked 
against the bars. 

The Sausage. — Kneel on the bars. 
Stretch the hands as far forward as possi- 
ble, and hitch the toes over the bars be- 
hind, at the 
same time 
stretching 
them back- 
wards as far 
as possible. Now let the body sink be- 
tween the bars, being supported by the 
hands and insteps. Now rise again. 
Difficult, but soon learnt. 

To Stand on a Bar . — Sit astride one of 
the bars. Place the heel of the right foot 
on the bar, hitching the left instep under 
it Draw yourself up by means of the left 




instep. Take care of your balance. This 
is a very useful accomplishment, and may 
possibly stand the gymnast in good stead. 

The Drop . — Stand on the bars with 
each foot over one of the posts. Spring 
slightly into the air, put the feet together, 
and come down stiff, catching yourself by 
your hands. This should be done over 
the posts, as the bars might be broken 
were the weight of the fuller to come in 
the middle. 



The Spring. — Swing at one end, and 
with a sudden impulse leap to the other 
on your hands. Take care of the balance 
of the body, or you will come on your 
back between the bars. 



The Barber's Curl — 
Hang on one end of the 
^-bars as in the L. Keep 
the knees straight, and 
i turn over slowly, not let- 
ting the feet come to the 
ground. Stay there while 
you count ten, and come 
back the same way. 

THE HORIZONTAL BAR. 

Let two strong upright posts be firmly 



fastened into the ground, about six feet 
apart, and let a wooden bar be strongly 
mortised into their tops. The bar should 
be made of white deal, about two inches 
and a half in diameter. The bar must 
have no knot in it, or it will break. It 
should be so high from the ground that a 
spring is required to reach it with the 
hands. The surface of the bar should be 
free from all roughnesses, but not polished. 



mm 


The Grasp. — The 
fingers should be 
hooked over the 
pole, keeping the 
thumb on the same 
side as the fingers. 

Hang as long tvs 
possible, first with 
both hands, then 
with each hand by 
turns. 

The Walk. — Hang 
by the hands, and 
walk by them 
from one end of c 
the pole to the 
other, backwards 
and forwards. Do 
not slip. Do it 
first with both 
hands on thesame 
side of the pole, 
afterwards with a 
hand at each side. 

Breasting the 
Bar. — Hang by 
the hands, and draw 
up the body slowly 
until the chest touches 
the bar. Practise this 
as often as possible — 
knees straight. 

Kicking the Bar . — 

Hang by the hands 
and draw up the feet 
very slow-ly until the 
instep touches the 
pole. Do it several 
times. Difficult at first, 
but soon learned. ^ 

Do not kick about, pj 
or jerk yourself up- 
ward, or you may 
strain yourself. 

Swinging. — Hang 
by the hands and 
swing backward & 
forward. Practise 
this until your heels 
are considerably 
above your head 
each w r ay. After 
a w’bile,*let go of 
the pole as you 
swing back, and 
catch it again as 
you come down. An inch or two at first 
13 enough, but do not be satisfied until the 
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hands can have a 
space of eight or 
ten inches be- 
k tweenthemselves 
f and the bar. 

To sit on the 
' Bar.— Hang by 
the hands, and pass 

r\ one of y° ur f eet 

k LJ mJ through tbem,hitch- 

[1 r^2al • -^S ing your knee over 

the bar. Then give 
i a good swing back- 

JfS, wards, and come up 

sitting on the bar 
with one leg. Now 
draw the other leg over, and do not tum- 
ble off. 

Circling the Bar-Hang 
by the hands, and curl 
the body gently over 
the bar. If it is too dif- 
ficult, stop for a minute 
or two, try something 
else, and after an inter- 
val try it again. It will 
be soon learned. 

The True Lover's 
Knoi.—^ Grasp the bar ; 
pass the left knee thro’ 
the right arm, so as to let the knee rest in 
the elbow ; pass 
the right 
over the instep 
of the left foot ; 
let go with the 
left hand, and 
with it grasp the 
right foot. You 
will now be sus- 
the 
and 

will be packed 
up in a remarkably small space. Take 
care of the right wrist, or you will spin 
round and twist off. 




right 


Passing through the Arms .— Hang by 
the hands, and bring 
the feet between them, 
permitting them t o 
pass through until they 
can nearly touch the 
ground ; now return in 
the same way. This can- 
not be done properly 
without practising, as 
the muscles of the 
shoulder blades must 
be capable of great re- 
laxation, together with great power. 

The Grasshopper . — Sit on the pole, 
grasping it with the fingers to the front 
Slide gradually off, until the small of the 
back rests against the pole, while the 
arms are elevated at the elbows like a 
grasshopper’s legs. Now draw yourself 
pp again. 





THE GRASSHOPPER. 


HANGING BY THB LEGS 


Hanging by the Legs .— This is easy 
enough, and a capital preservative against 
determination of the blood to the brain. 
First practise it with both legs over the 
pole ; then take off the left leg and hitch 
it over the right instep : then learn to 
hang by one leg only, while you try to 
carry a weight in your hands. When you 
arc perfect and confident, sit on the pole, 
and drop off backwards, catching yourself 
by the legs. This must be done with a 
fall like a plummet, or the body will 
swing, and probably unhitch the legs 
from the pole. 


The Arm-chair . — 
Hang on the bar by the 
arms just below the el- 
bows, keeping the el- 
bows firmly pressed to 
the side. The hands 
should be lower than 
the bar, to counteract 
the swing of the body. 

Hanging by the Feet.— 
Hang by the hands, and 
curl up the body, un- 
til the insteps are 
well hitched over the 
bar. Let go the hands 
cautiously, and per- 
mit the body to hang 
at full length. The 
best way to reach the 
bar again is to seize 
one of your legs, and 
pull yourself up by 
it 



To leave the Bar . — Never get on the bar 
or leave it in a clumsy manner ; there 
should be art about everything. To leave 
the bar effectively is well worth practis- 
ing. Here are six modes : 

1. Sit on the bar ; drop and hang by 
the legs, at the same time giving the body 
a swing forwards which will loosen the 
hold of the legs. Alight on the hands, 
and get gently on the feet. This is rather 
a brilliant finish, and not so difficult as it 
appears. 

2. Sit on the bar, place both hands on 
one side, and vault over. 

3. Sit astride, place both hands on the 
bar in front, bring up both feet, at the 
same time springing upright j run along 
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the bar and jump off the end, or slide 
down the post if it is too high to jump. 

4. Hang by the hands, draw up the bo- 
dy until the chest touches the bar ; spring 
off backwards by the force of the arms. 

5. Hang by the hands, and swing com- 
pletely round once, letting the impetus 
nurl you forward. Take care to cross the 
feet and come down on the toes. 

6. If you are tired and cannot perform 
any of these things, merely hang by the 
hands, and come round through them, but 
never merely loose the pole. 

THE HORSE. 

There is not a more graceful or more 
interesting series of exercises than those 
performed on the Wooden Horse. They 
are very useful also, as they give exceed- 
ing pliancy to the limbs, and teach the 
gymnast how to take advantage of the 
weight of each member. They have also 
the advantage of requiring some daring, 
and a spirited lad will always surpass at 
these exercises. 

The horse is made of a great cylinder of 
wood mounted on four legs, 1 which are 
firmly fastened into the ground— their 
ends should be charred as was directed 
for the Giant Stride. 

Nearer one end than the other a piece 
of stout rough leather is firmly nailed, to 
represent the saddle, and two curved 
pieces of wood bound the saddle and rep- 
resent the pommels. The hind pommel 
should be nearly half on inch higher than 
the other. They may be covered with 
leather also. 

On the off side of the horse a pit about 
a foot deep and four feet square should be 
dug and filled with sawdust, while on the 
near side the paving should be either very 
fine gravel, or, if possible, sand. 

There should be several horses, adapted 
to the different sizes of boys who are to 
practise on them. When a boy can place 
ids chin on a level with the saddle, he 
should change to a higher horse, as the top 
of the saddle ought to be on a level with 
the nose of the gymnast. 

Mounting . — Stand by the horse, place 
one hand on each pommel, spring up, so 
that the body is supported by the hands, 
while the legs rest lightly against the 
horse. Keep the body up- 
right and knees straight 
Down and up again several 
times. Always come down 
on the toes. 

Now do the same thing; 
but, in springing up, throw 
out the right leg until it is 
nearly at right angles with 
the body, then the left Af- 
terwards spread both legs as 
widely as possible. 

When this can be done with ease, spring 
up ns before, rest a moment, then throw 



the right le^ easily over the saddle, re- 
moving the nght hand, and there you are. 

Dismounting . — Put the left hand on the 
fore pommel, right hand on the saddle, 
spring off and come to the ground, keep- 
ing your right hand still on the saddle. 
Be sure in all these exercises to come 
down on the toes. 

Sustaining the Body. — 1. Spring up as in 
mounting, and throw the body away from 
the horse, bringing it 
back again without com- 
ing to the ground. 

2. Mount, and putting 
both hands on the front 
pommel, raise the body 
as high as you can. 

Don’t be afraid of going 
too high. 

3. Do the same, but 
swing the body back- 
wards and forwards. 

Hard work, but capital exercise. 

4. Do the same, and slap the soles of 
your shoes together. 

Knee Practice. — 1. Put your hands on 
the pommels, spring up, and lodge your 




KKEB Piucnc*. TOUCH SAHDUL 

right knee on the saddle. Down, and then 
the left knee. Then both knees. Practise 
these well. 

2. Hands on pommels, leap up and 
touch the saddle with both toes. 

3. Kneel on 
the saddle with 
both knees: 
now lean well 
forward and 
jump off. Very 
easy, but re- 
quires confi- 
dence. 

Swinging 
Practice -1. Sit 
behind the sad- 
dle, put the 
left hand on the 
front pommel, 
and the right 
hand on the other. 

Raise the body 
and swing round 
the horse, seating 
yourself on his 
neck, before the 
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saddle. Change hands, and swing round 
until you regain your former position. 

2. Put both hands on the front pommel, 
raise the body, and suddenly swing boldly 
upwards, turning round and crossing the 
legs, so that you 
) will sit on the 
saddle withyour 
face to the tail, 
the hands 
places, 
ving back 
in the 

sam e manner. 

Miscellaneous Exercises. — Hands on pom- 
mels, spring up 
and put theright 
leg through the 
arms, letting the 
left hang strai’t. 
Withdraw the 
right leg, and 
spring up again, 
using the left 
leg, and letting 

Hands on pom- 
mels, spring up. 
and seat yourself 
like a lady be- 
hind the saddle ; 
spring down to 
the ground, and 
seat yourself in 
a similar manner 

before the saddle. 






Hands on pom- 
mels, spring up, 
cross your feet, 
pass them thro’ 
the hands, and 
come to the 
ground on the 
opposite side. 

Take a short 
run,placethe 
hands on the 
pommels, & 
vault com- 
pletely over 
the horse, 
keeping the 
knees strai’t. 



Sit behind 
the saddle, 
put both 
hands on the 
hind pom- 
mel, & throw 
yourself off 
over the 
horse's tail. 

Hands on pommels, spring up, make 
the body into an L, let the feet pass 
through the hand9 and rest suspended 
without touching the saddle. Knees quite 
straight. 


A good one for a finish. Take a run, 
put both hands on the very top of the 
pommels, and 
throw yourself 
over in a regu- 
lar somerset 
This is not bad, 
but you can do 
better after the 
somerset has 
been learned. 

Throw the somerset as before, only do 
not let go the hands. You will now be 
standing with your back to the horse, the 
spine considerably bent, and your arms 
thrown over your head. Wait so for a 
few seconds, and then with a powerful ef- 
fort throw yourself back again, so as to 
come on the ground on the same side of 
the horse from which you started. This is 
really difficult, as it requires practice, 
strength, and confidence, but it looks so 
well that it is worth learning. The writer 
of these few instructions has often aston- 
ished the natives with it, and has lately 
repeated it after two years’ absence from 
any gymnasium. 

In our next we shall treat of the Swing, 
an exercise though common, but little un- 
derstood. 



Phosphorescence op the Sea. — Dr 
Pocppig, in his voyage to Ghili, saw from 
the topmast a dark red streak, estimated 
at six English miles broad ; then the color 
changed to the brilliant purple, and the 
foam at the ship’s stern was roseate. The 
water taken up in a bucket appeared 
transparent ; but a moderate magnifying- 
glass showed little red dots, consisting of 
infusoria of spherical form, but destitute 
of external organs of motion. The ship 
sailed for four hours through this streak, 
the superficies of which must have been 
108 English square miles ; and if we add 
that the infusoria may have been equally 
distributed in the water to the depth of 
six feet, their numbers surpass the con- 
ception of the human understanding. 


Ax Irishman took the train from Lon- 
don to Gravesend. On jumping from the 
carriage he remarked, that “ if he had 
known he could have made the journey in 
so short a time he would have walked 
a-foot !” 


Some people seem as if they can never 
have been children, and others as if they 
could never be any thing else. 


“ Frank, where have you been ? You 
are in a perfect glow ?” 

“ I’ve been playing at an old game — 
chasing a hoop in Chestnut street.” 
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A COMPENDIUM OF THE FUNDA- 
MENTAL PRINCIPLES of inter- 
masonic COMITY : 


Being a Digest of the Laws, Usages and 
Compacts which compose the polity of Free- 
masonry , considered morally , historically 
and philosophically. 


BY JAMES THEODOBE HOLLY, 8.*. P.‘. R.\ S.\ 
[copyright secured.] 

PAST HL— PRACTICAL APPLICATION OP THE 
PRINCIPLES OF MASONIC LAW. 


CHAPTER I L 

SUPERVISORY, CORRECTIVE AND APPELLATE 
POWER IN THE EX. LEO. AND JUDICIAL 
FUNCTIONS OF MASONIC GOVERNMENT. — THE 
DOGMATIC, DIPLOMATIC AND PRAGMATIC 
PREROGATIVES OF SUCH A MASONIC POWER. 
— UNIVERSITY OF MASONIC SCIENCE — UNI- 
VERSAL MASONIC CONGRESS. 

H AVING considered the elective, execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial functions 
of masonic government as the same apply 
to individual Masons and the sphere of 
the local lodge, it now remains for us to 
set forth the manner in which a uniform 
system may be constantly maintained in 
the exercise of these prerogatives by nu- 
merous and diversified bodies, such as are 
spread out before our view in the mul- 
tiplied organizations of local lodges 
throughout the world. 

We have already seen that the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial functions of 
masonic government are inherent in the 
local masonic lodge. They take their ori- 
gin and rise therein, and are an indispen- 
sable concomitant of its organic existence ; 
and unless such bodies are perpetually 
guaranteed and secured in the indefeasible 
right to exercise the same, the whole su- 
perstructure of Freemasonry would in- 
stantly crumble into chaos . 1 * 

1 This principle vu distinctly brought out at the 
organization of the Grand Lodge of England in 1717. 
The four old lodges that united in forming that 
Grand Lodge were particularly guaranteed this in- 
herent right of self-government, by a conventional 

compact reiterating their immemorial privileges 

Vo L. Mar. 1869, 14 


Hence, then, the exercise of these func- 
tions by any masonic power byond the lo- 
cal lodge, must be expressly derived 
from those primitive organizations in Ma- 
sonry. And as it is an axiom, both in mo- 
rals and politics, that no man nor body of 
men can entirely alienate or forfeit inhe- 
rent, essential and indispensable rights 
belonging unto him or them by the very 
order and nature of things, except for 
crime, it is clear that all masonic powers 
or organizations, beyond the local lodge, 
can only be invested with such supervis- 
ory, corrective and appellate prerogatives 
in the executive, legislative, and judicial 
functions of masonic government, as may 
be expressly conceded by local lodges to 
the same, in well defined stipulations and 
coventional compacts.* 

Therefore, as such concessions can not 
be made for the purpose of conferring any 
right to impair the full exercise of the le- 
gitimate functions of local lodges, but 
only to aid in securing a wiser, better and 
juster exercise of the same, it must be ap- 
parent that as soon as such a supervisory 
power in Masonry dares to entrench upon 
the reserved rights of local lodges, its 
acts, in this respect, become at once null 
and void ; and these bodies fall back on 
their original rights antecedent to Grand 
Lodge compacts . 3 


and imprescriptable constitution. And this right 
of the local lodge to control its own affairs is pre- 
sented still more palpably to view among the Ger- 
man brethren, in the (act that independent, iso- 
lated lodges exist in Prussia, holding no allegiance 
to Grand Lodges, and yet are received into full ma- 
sonic fellowship by the rest of the fraternity. (See 
quotation from Bro. Finlay M. King, Part 1 , chap. 
4, note 12.) The Grand Lodge of Scotland has ac- 
knowledged the same principle by placing Kilwin- 
ning Lodge at the head of its list without number 
or warrant. 

* The Grand Lodge of England in its formation 
had the sphere of its duties and the limits of ite 
powers thus prescribed, by the stipulations which 
the four old lodges made between themselves in the 
convention held in 1710. 

3 The Grand Lodge of England, towards the close 
of the eighteenth century, intrenched upon the re- 
served rights of the Lodge of Antiquity, and this 
lodge, headed by the illustrious brother Preston, 
treated this assumed authority of the Grand Lodge 
as a nullity, and fell back upon its original rights 
aa an independent lodge. Holland Lodge No. 8, on 
( 201 ) 
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Then, as such special concessions and 
express stipulations are necessary to give 
validity to the acts of a supervisory ma- 
sonic power, this body should be governed 
by a written constitution, duly ratified 
and acceded to by the local lodges of its 
jurisdiction. 4 And as the usefulness of 
such a power in Masonry depends upon 
the observance of its constitutional limits, 
in not entrenching upon the reserved 
rights of its subordinates, a species of di- 
plomatic stipulation, by means of a con- 
ventional or representative legislature, 
becomes necessary between these sub- 
ordinates, in promulgating all of the gen- 
eral decrees of this supervisory masonic 
power, as the surest guarantee against un- 
authorised usurpations by ambitious and 
despotic officials. 

In forming such a supervisory power in 
Masonry, the local lodges that enter into 
such a conventional compact should duly 
observe the following limitations, in order 
to add to the convenience, suitableness, 
and efficiency of the same, viz : 1, conti- 
guity of location ; 2, subjection to the 
same civil authority, or being within the 
same political territory ; 3, similarity of 

the registry of the Grand Lodge of the State of New 
York, claimed this impreecriptable right of a local 
lodge, in withdrawing from the jnridiction of the 
latter Grand Lodge, because of an alleged mal-ad- 
minlstration of ita supervisory trust. The six 
lodges that formed the St. John’s Grand Lodge in 
that State, prior to the secession of Holland Lodge, 
claimed the same right of falling back on the origi- 
nal privileges of local lodges when Grand Lodges 
overstep the limited boundaries of their power. 
We mention these instances, not for the purpose of 
expressing an opinion one way or the other on the 
merits or facts of either case within itself consider- 
ed, but only to show that there has been an under- 
standing all the way along, from the beginning of 
the present Grand Lodge system, which gives foun- 
dation for asserting that there are some inherent 
rights of self-government belonging to each local 
masonic lodge, as such, which no Grand Lodge can 
disregard without usurpation and tyranny, and 
thereby render its own acts a nullity in masonic 
jurisprudence. 

4 As soon as the Grand Lodge of England was de- 
finitely organized in 1721, by a noble brother being 
elevated to the Grand Master’s chair, ns had been 
provided for in the stipulations of 1716-17, it im- 
mediately set to work to digest a written constitu- 
tion that should define the boundaries of its power. 
And this constitution was drawn up with due defer- 
ence to the privileges that the ancient constitu- 
tions conferred upon the craft from time immemo- 
rial ; although in some things a basis was laid for 
future assumptions of Grand Lodge power, and 
subsequent rebellions against the same, by too 
great a bias towards masonic centralisation in the 
grand constitution. 


language ; 4, identity of race ; and 5, 
unity in masonic ritualism. 

Such, then, being our conclusions in this 
preliminary consideration of our subject, 
we are therefore led to take the Grand 
Lodge organization, established in Eng- 
land in 1717, and since spread throughout 
the world, as the best basis of such a su- 
pervisory power in Masonry, 8 and we will 
suggest such modifications to the same as 
shall adjust it to the theory already ad- 
vanced in the preceding chapter, that re- 
quires such a distribution of the several 
Amotions of masonic government among 
separate departments as shall secure a 
well-adjusted organization, supplied with 
the proper checks and balances of a judi- 
cious administration. 

The executive prerogative should there- 
fore be vested in the Grand Master at the 
head, and having the official direction of 
the usual Grand Lodge officers ; the Depu- 
ty Grand Master, Senior and Junior Grand 
Wardens excepted. The legislative pre- 
rogative should be vested in two co-ordi- 
nate branches, as follows : 1st A masonic 
senate, composed of the Worshipfal Mas- 
ters of lodges, presided over by the Depu- 
ty Grand Master ; and, 2d. A masonic 
assembly, composed of the Senior Wardens 
of the Jurisdiction, presided over by the 
Senior Grand Warden. 4 And the judicial 

8 According to the theory already advanced, 
which limits the active powers of a supervisor}' body 
to the provisions of a written constitution, mutual- 
ly agreed upon by local lodges entering Into con- 
ventional compacts, its functions can not be exer- 
cised with a judicious and safe regard to these limi- 
tations unless it is a representative organization 
like that of a Grand Lodge, wherein every party to 
the compact may be present and participate in the 
promulgation of every new edict that is to govern 
their masonic j urisdiction . Hence , the necessity of 
such an organization is so apparent as the proper 
constitution for a supervisory body, that the Su- 
preme Council of the Scotch rite in France has es- 
tablished a representative Grand Lodge for the 
oversight of its subordinates, because these councils 
are not representative, but have an absolute con- 
stitution within themselves like local lodges, and 
are even more limited than these in the selection 
of their membership. (Actes du Supreme Counml, 
p. 240.) 

4 In the Grand Lodge organization we propose 
to bring the legislative department nearer to per- 
fection, by having its powers distributed between 
two councils instead of one, as in the local lodge. 
The object of establishing separate but concurrent 
houses of legislation among the modern nations of 
Europe was for the purpose of having the different 
estates or conditions of men in the kingdom repre- 
sented. This idea, however, is fast passing away 
as the lints of easts are being effaced, and instead 
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prerogative of the masonic power should 
be vested in Superior or Intermediate 
Masonic Courts, and a Supreme Appellate 
Court, organized as follows : 1. District 
Courts, superior to those of local lodges to 
be held by District Deputies, assisted by 
at least two Junior Wardens of the same 
district, to try cases brought by appeal 
from the judiciary of local lodges ; and, 
2d. A Supreme Court of Masonic Appeals, 
presided over by the Junior Grand War- 
den, and assisted therein by at least a ma- 
jority of the District Deputies of the juris- 
diction. 7 

The Grand Master, in exercise of the 
usual executive powers, should be invest- 
ed with the right to nominate the Grand 
officers of his Executive Council, to accre- 
dit representatives to foreign orients in 
power, and to conclude treaties and con- 
cordats with the same, subject to the con- 
firmation and ratification of the Masonic 
Senate. He should also hold similar 
checks on the decisions of the legislative 
and judicial departments as have been 
set forth among the executive preroga- 
tives in the preceding chapter. 8 

The Masonic Senate should have the 
exclusive right to confirm executive nomi- 
nations and ratify masonic treaties and 
concordats. And it should also possess a 
concurrent voice with the legislative as- 
sembly in all of its enactments. 9 The 
legislative assembly should have the ex- 
clusive right to originate financial mea- 
sures, and should propose for the concur- 
rence of the Masonic Senate such other 


of some four or Are legislative houses, composed 
respectively of priests, nobles, tradesmen, serfs, 
etc. , we find that the most advanced nations have 
only two legislative assemblies. The first is par- 
tially executive and partly legislative in its func- 
tions, and is composed of the wisdom, experience, 
merit, and learning of the nation. The second 
house is strictly legislative, and its chief occupa- 
tion is with the financial budget. This house is 
composed of the more immediate representatives of 
the great mass of the people. This two-fold legis- 
lative distinction has also been carefully preserved 
in the American Constitution, notwithstanding the 
essential democracy of this nation. 

1 A similar judicial organisation may be found 
in aU civilised states. 

• The executive powers mentioned in this section 
are similar to those that the best usage of the 
world accords to sovereign chieftains. 

9 The first legislative body is always a transition 
hnk between the executive and the popular assem- 
bly. Hence it has a concurrent voice in all im- 
portant acts whether legislative or executive. 


useful measures of legislation as may be 
constitutionally invested in the same. 10 

The District Masonic Courts should try 
cases brought up by appeal from the judi- 
ciary of local lodges ; a masonic jury be- 
ing empanuelled therein to try over again 
the facte as well as the law, as in the first 
instance. The Supreme Court of Masonic 
Appeals should not empanel a jury to 
try the facte of a case, but it should decide 
definitely upon all disputed points of ma- 
sonic law, correct the errors of the infe- 
rior courts in this respect, and where the 
facts of a case have been prejudiced by 
an erroneous construction of masonic law, 
this court should remand the case back, 
by a change of venue, for a new trial. 11 

As the ordinary judicial powers of ma- 
sonic government would come to an end 
in the Supreme Masonic Court of Appeals ; 
and as this court would be only a co-or- 
dinate department of the Grand Lodge, it 
would, therefore, be necessary to provide 
in the Grand Constitution, or by special 
enactment, for extraordinary courts for 
the trial of offences charged against offi- 
cial dignitaries occupying these high de- 
partments of masonic government 19 

The two legislative branches of the 


19 A* the member* who compose this branch of 
the Masonic Legislature preside over the financial 
business of their respective lodges according to the 
theory advanced in the preceding chapter, the best 
practical knowledge of the state of the order would 
be continued in this assembly, and they would, 
therefore, be the safest depository of all financial 
measures to be promulgated by the Grand Lodge. 

it The principal end to be sought in the consti- 
tution of all courts of law should be to administer 
fair and impartial justice. An accused person 
should have the best opportunity to meet and con- 
front his accusers ; and therefore when he is on 
trial to determine his guilt or innocence, he should 
be summoned to some place convenient to his domi- 
cile. Hence the reason why the trial of the facts 
of a case should not be carried to the Supreme 
Court of Appeals at the central seat of the Grand 
Orient. It is proposed, however, that such may be 
done in the Supreme Court, or that held by the 
district deputies. This may often be necessary 
when prejudice or excitement might render a fair 
trial impossible in his Immediate lodge. And for 
fear that a whole district might thus become taint- 
ed with a biassed judgment, it is provided also that 
a new trial may take place elsewhere in the Juris- 
diction by the Supreme Court of Masonic Appeals 
commanding a change of venae. These precau- 
tions are all proposed, not to let the guilty go un- 
punished, but to enable the innocent to vindicate 
themselves against the freaks of popular pr^Judioe 
when wrongfully accused, 
t* The Constitution of the United Statfs pro- 
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Grand Lodge should meet at least once 
in each year for the dispatch of business ; 
and the Grand Master should communi- 
cate to the same, at the opening of their 
sessions, a full expose of the state of the 
order . 13 The Supreme Court of the Judi- 
ciary department should also meet at the 
same time for the hearing of cases of ma- 
sonic appeal . 14 

But aside from this supervisory, cor- 
rective and appellate power belonging to 
Grand Lodges, there are other prerogar 
tives of masonic government that take 
their rise, and are inherent, in such ma- 
sonic powers. These prerogatives are the 
dogmatic, diplomatic, and pragmatic fiinc- 
tions of masonic government, each of 
which necessarily implies a sovereign, di- 
rective and combined system of adminis- 
tration for their proper exercise . 15 

The dogmatic prerogative is that which 
heads up in the Grand Master as the 
Grand Pontiff or Supreme Hierophant of 
the Mysteries. This prerogative is not de- 
rived from any conventional compact en- 
tered into by local lodges, neither is it de- 
pendent upon the Grand Lodge system of 
government that we have taken as the ba- 
sis of our present suggestions ; 16 but it is 
a traditional, immemorial and imprescrip- 
tible prerogative, inherent in every sys- 
tem of the ancient mysteries that have 
been propagated, perpetuated and pre- 
served . 17 Local lodges could not exist 
legitimately unless they derived their be- 
ing and sanction from the source of this 
traditional authority. Grand Lodges 


vides that the Senate of the nation, presided over 
by the Chief Justibe of the Supreme Court, shall be 
an extraordinary tribunal for the trial of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, on the impeachment of 
the House of Representatives. And each House of 
Congress is made a court to try its own members. 

18 This is not only the common usage of civilised 
polities, but it has also become to a great extent 
the practice of the masonic fraternity where the 
Grand Lodge*system prevails. 

14 The Supreme Court of the United States holds 
its annual session at the same time and place where 
Congress convenes. It is proper that at least once 
a year the executive, legislative, and judicial de- 
partments of government should be concentered 
in one focus, and each in full and simultaneous ac- 
tivity in its respective sphere. 

15 See Part 1, chap. 4, sec. 3 — Pars.. 12, 13.) 

M “ Grand Masters possess inherent powers that 
Grand Lodges cannot detract from nor take away, 
and which they themselves cannot surrender.” — 
P. G. M. B. B. French’s Report to the Grand Chap- 
ter of Maryland , 1858. 

” See Part 1, chap. 8, sec S— Par. 21. 


would not be tolerable for a moment as 
supreme powers in masonry unless they 
had the countenance and approbation of 
this fountain head of all masonic author- 
ity ; and not only must such powers have 
this countenance and support, but the le- 
gitimate exercise of their high masonic 
prerogatives over the craft in general de 
pends upon their organizations being 
headed up with their executive powers in 
the hands of such dogmatic masonic chief- 
tains. This prerogative is, in short, the 
depository, and these dignitaries are the 
guardians and conservators of all the an- 
cient laws, usages, compacts, traditions, 
doctrines, science, literature, arts, rites, 
and ceremonies of Freemasonry. 

From this point of view at which we 
have now arrived, we are enabled to dis- 
cover at a glance what a grand mistake it 
is to invest such ephemeral and transitory 
bodies as Grand Lodges, as at present 
constituted, with the exercise of this dog- 
matic prerogative. It is the greatest im- 
prudence, and the most unadvised indis- 
cretion, to thus submit the weightiest and 
most vital interests of Masonry to the final 
decision of the hurried ballots of such 
popular assemblies at their quarterly or 
annual communications, embracing ses- 
sions of a few hours only, or, at most, of a 
few days duration. Instead of such brief 
and periodic sittings, occurring after long 
intervals, and composed of members with 
their minds pre-occupied with every other 
matter, a permanent faculty, primarily en- 
gaged in the one specific object, and in 
continuous activity, is needed for the pro- 
per exercise of this prerogative, as an ad- 
visory and co-operating body with the 
Grand Master . 18 And the weight of pro- 
found learning should be looked for in 
such a body, instead of the greatest show 
of bands, in order to arrive at a judicious 
determination of the momentous issues in- 
volved in the proper exercise of this pre- 
rogative. 

Hence, in every country, before the 
same should be acknowledged as a regu- 

18 The Supreme Council of the Scotch rite, although 
not bo well calculated for a supervisory legislative 
body a a a Grand Lodge, because of its limited local 
and absolute organization, yet, on the other hand, 
it is far better adapted for dogmatic instruction and 
oversight in matters of masonic ritualism and phi- 
losophy than a Grand Lodge ; because it is a per- 
manent body, composed generally of learned and 
experienced Masons, whose official masonic labors 
in that sphere are only limited with their lives. 
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lar masonic jurisdiction, to take rank as a 
sovereign masonic power of the world, 
there should be established a university 
of masonic science, charged with the exer- 
cise of the dogmatic teachings of Freema- 
sonry. 19 This university should be com- 
mitted to the hands of a learned masonic 
faculty, presided over and directed by 
the Grand Master of Masons as the Grand 
Pontiff or Supreme Hierophant of the 
Mysteries in their respective jurisdictions. 
This faculty, for convenience and greater 
efficiency, should be divided into three 
departments, as follows : 1st A Tribunal 
of Masonic Law; 2d. A Consistory of 
Masonic Rites ; and, 3d. An Academy of 
Masonic Philosophy.** 

There should be a carefully and well- 
digested course of masonic study pre- 
scribed for each department of this uni- 
versity ; 21 and the graduates of the first 


W If nome of the efforts that hare been wasted 
by Grand Lodges in attempting to found institu- 
tions of learning that the church and State are 
bound to provide, had been put forth to establish 
universities of purely masonic science, it would 
have been far wiser ; and by so doing, the fraternity 
would have occupied to-day a more commanding 
position from whence to exert a good influence for 
tha general welfare of humanity than it does. 

*• All of these proposed titles occur in Freema- 
sonry. Tribunals ando Cnsistories are appellations 
made use of in the Scotch rite for organic bodies of 
the 81st and 32d degrees ; and the word academy 
was made use of by the rite of Pernetty or the il- 
hxminees of Avignon, (see Orthodoxie Magonnique, 
p. 160, and a curious note thereon.) The Grand 
Orient of France has in its bosom a Grand College 
of Rita, besides several other permanent commit- 
tees and five distinct chambers of administration. 
(See Histolre Pittoresque, p. 27.) 

91 The following may suggest an idea of the 
course of instruction that might be pursued in 
such a university : 

1st. A preparatory school for instruction, parti- 
cularly necessary before entering on the course of 
studies in the departments of masonic rites and 
philosophy. In this school the higher mathema- 
tics and the oriental languages should be taught, 
particularly Hebrew, Arabic, Sanscrit, and Persian. 

2d. In the University course, first would be that 
of masonic law. In this department, Morris’s Ma- 
sonic Code, Mackey’s Principles of Masonic Law, 
Mitchell’s Digest, and such a general treatise as the 
present work is designed to be, might form appro- 
priate text books of study. 

8d. In the department of masonic rites, a particu- 
lar acquaintance with the York, French, and Scotch 
rites should be taught by initiation therein and a 
working illustration of their several systems. A 
theoretic acquaintance with other masonic rites (so 
called) should be taught by a collection of their 
rituals as is done by the eclectic lodges of Germany. 
Oliver’s Book of the Lodge and other masonic j 
manuals and monitors might be used as text books. ] 


department might bo distinguished by the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Masonic 
Laws; those of the second by that of 
Doctor of Masonic Rites ; and those who 
graduate in the third department, by that 
of Doctor of Masonic Philosophy. These 
degrees to be conferred by the Grand 
Master after the writing of appropriate 
theses by the candidates for these honors ; 
and a diligent examination in the pre- 
scribed course of studies, in order to de- 
termine their qualifications and proficiency 
for the same. 22 

The dogmatic system of masonic juris- 
diction being once settled on this basis, 
no Mason, thereafter, should be eligible 
to the post of Junior or Senior Warden 
unless he had regularly received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Masonic Laws ; none 
should be eligible for the post of Worship- 
ful Master unless they had served in the 
vocation of both Wardens, and also re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Masonic 
Rites ; and none should be eligible to the 
stations of District Deputies, Grand War- 
dens, or Deputy Grand Master, unless 
they had served as Worshipful Masters, 
and received in addition thereto the de- 
gree of Doctor of Masonic Philosophy. 
And there should be a regular succession 
in office, from that of Junior Grand War- 


And finally, let the course of study be completed in 
this department by Ragon’s “ Orthodoxie Magon- 
nique.” 

4th. In the department of masonic philosophy, 
the occult sciences, Jewish and Pagan, should be 
reviewed. Oliver’s Historical Landmarks, History 
of Initiation, Signs and Symbols, Theocratic Philoso- 
phy, and Ragon’a Cours Philosophique, might form 
the text books of study. Lenning’s Encyclopedia, 
Mackey’s Lexicon, and Oliver’s Dictionary might be 
hand-books of reference throughout the studies of 
each department. The system of Fessler, estab- 
lished in 1796, proposed a similar system of dogma- 
tic instruction to the above, and Ragon proposes 
something of the same kind in his project of schools 
for general masonic instruction. (fiee “ Orthodoxie 
Magonnique,” pp. 280 and 358.) 

29 By the proposed arrangement the need that is 
felt and imperfectly supplied by masonic treatises 
and hand-books in the dogmatic teachings of Free- 
masonry would be fully provided for by an efficient 
and well-directed system of instruction under com- 
petent masonic professors. And when a candidate 
thus instructed had received his dogmatic honors 
by the university degrees which should be confer- 
red as the compliment of his proficiency in his stu- 
dies, the masonic order would be supplied with 
well-qualified set of rulers, which now the fraternity 
so sadly needs, and whose desire to obtain such by 
a proper qualification for their duties is so pa i nfully 
apparent in the miserable caricatures that com- 
pose the ritual of the chair master’s degree. 
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den, through the two intermediate offices, 
to that of Grand Master . 33 

Passing from these suggestions relative 
to the dogmatic prerogative of masonic 
government, we come now to consider the 
diplomatic function, as the next inherent 
privilege that takes its rise in the forma- 
tion of a supervisory masonic power. The 
conventional organization and constitu- 
tional limitations of Grand Lodges origi- 
nate in the stipulations of an internal di- 
plomacy between lodges in a given ma- 
sonic jurisdiction that enter into a com- 
pact of union between themselves. Hence, 
as soon as such a supervisory power is 
formed within a certain jurisdiction, it be- 
comes the only proper medium by which 
external relations should be maintained 
and carried on with foreign orients in 
power. Therefore the right to accredit 
and receive masonic representatives, to 
carry on foreign masonic correspondence, 
to conclude masonic concordats and treat- 
ies, and to issue diplomas, inheres solely 
in a Grand Lodge, acting through and in 
concert with the Grand Master of Masons 
in each state or country, as the executive 
and dogmatic chieftain of the order. 

Having thus set forth two of the inhe- 
rent prerogatives that pertain to the ex- 
clusive functions of Grand Lodges, it re- 
mains for us, in concluding this disserta- 
tion, to bestow a passing word upon the 
pragmatic prerogative of masonic govern- 
ment, that forms the third and last privi- 
lege which is inherent in the organic 
sphere of a supervisory masonic power. 
This prerogative is the summit of all or- 
ganic action in Freemasonry .* 4 It is a 
prerogative that may be used in marking 
out new conventional compacts or prag- 


** The office of Grand Master, when viewed in the 
light of all its dogmatic prerogatives, requires more 
practical experience in masonic government, as 
well as more exalted wisdom, than can be hoped 
for in any candidate who may be suddenly elevated 
from an inferior position thereto. Neither is it de- 
sirable that any one Mason, however well qualified, 
should continue to occupy that poet until he grows 
despotic or (alls into dotage. Therefore a continual 
but gradual succession, as is proposed, will keep 
the Grand Mastership supplied with fresh and well- 
qualified men just as they reach the official matu- 
rity of their usefulness. The official term of Grand 
Lodge officers might, however, be judiciously ex- 
tended from one to three years. 

u it being the seventh and last prerogative of 
masonic government, it oompletes the perfection of 
all organio functions, as the seventh day completed 
God’s work of creation. 


matic landmarks by such a discreet modi- 
fication of the esoteric and exoteric usages 
of the fraternity as the changing circum- 
stances of time, place, and customs may 
render necessary.** It is a prerogative, 
however, whose discreet exercise is but 
imperfectly understood, and is liable to 
great abuse.** Therefore, in order that 
the ruthless hand of innovation maybe 
stayed from a wanton desecration of our 
time-honored usages, this is a power that 
ought never to be exercised by any one 
national masonic power, not even to meet 
any supposed or real exigencies ; but its 
exercise should be reposed alone in a 
universal masonic congress, called and as- 
sembled with the concurrence of a major- 
ity of the masonic powers of the world, 
and primarily composed of the dogmatic 
chieftains of every masonic system .* 7 


Inadequate Motives for becominq Ma- 
sons. — Too many persons take upon them- 
selves the obligations of Masonry without 
proper reflection and examination into 
the objects, constitution and grand design 
of the institution. Impelled, too frequent- 
ly, by a spirit of idle curiosity, they rush 
blindly into the masonic portals, totally 
unprepared to encounter the serious and 
important duties which they suddenly find 
imposed upon them. The consequence is 
that they either wholly neglect these du- 
ties, or perform them in a very lame and 
insufficient manner ; showing too evi- 
dently, that the performance is a drag and 
a bore , instead of being a source of profit 
and enjoyment 

85 Ashmole’s Modification of the Esoteric Ritual 
in 1648-49, and Anderson’s Modification of the Ex- 
oteric Constitutions in 1721-23-88 are instances of 
the use of this prerogative. 

11 The ritual-mongers of last century give os an 
evidence of the great abuse that may arise from an 
injudicious and private use of this prerogative. 

* 7 The general necessity felt that such a univer- 
sal congress should be convoked for the full exer- 
cise of this prerogative may be traced back aa for 
aa the general convention held at WUhelmsbad in 
1782. Dr. Dalcho broached a similar idea in his 
lecture published at Charleston at the beginning of 
this century. A congress of this nature was held 
in Paris in 1834, to whieh we hare already refer- 
red, (see part 2, chap. 3, note 25) ; and the con- 
gress convened in 1855 at the same place by the 
Grand Master of France, and its permanent com- 
mission now at work in gathering the suffrages of 
the masonic world, is a grand development of the 
same inextinguishable idea, that such a cosmopoli- 
tan assembly is the needed depository for the safe 
exercise of this prerogative. 
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BALDWIN SEIZES EDESSA. 


I T is impossible, notwithstanding his 
treachery, to avoid feeling some com- 
passion for the emperor, whose life at this 
time was rendered one long scene of 
misery by the presumption of the Crusa- 
ders. and his not altogether groundless 
fears of the evils they might inflict upon 
him should any untoward circumstance 
force the current of their ambition to the 
conquest of his empire. His daughter, 
Anna Commena, feelingly deplores his 
state of life at this time, and a learned 
German , 1 in a recent work, describes it, 
on the authority of the princess, in the 
following manner : 

“ To avoid all occasion of offence to the 


1 M. Wilken’s Gackichtc dcr Krwuvtgc. 


Crusaders, Alexius complied with all their 
whims and their (on many occasions) un- 
reasonable demands, even at the expense 
of great bodily exertion, at a time when 
he was suffering severely under the gout, 
which eventually brought him to bis 
grave. No Crusader who desired an in- 
terview with him was refused access ; ho 
listened with the utmost patience to the 
long-winded harangues which their loqua- 
city or zeal continually wearied him with ; 
he endured, without expressing any im- 

f mtience, the unbecoming and haughty 
anguage which they permitted themselves 
to employ towards him, and severely re- 
primanded his officers when they under- 
took to defend the dignity of the imperial 
station from these rude assaults, for he 
( 207 ) 
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trembled with apprehension at the slight- 
est disputes, lest they might become the 
occasion of greater evil. Though the 
counts often appeared before him with 
trains altogether unsuitable to their dig- 
nity and to his — sometimes with an entire 
troop, which completely filled the royal 
apartment — the emperor held his peace. 
He listened to them at all hours ; he often 
seated himself on his throne at day-break 
to attend to their wishes and requests, 
and the evening twilight saw him still in 
the same place. Very frequently he could 
not snatch time to refresh himself with 
meat and drink. During many nights he 
could not obtain any repose, and was 
obliged to indulge in an unrefreshing 
sleep upon his throne, with his head rest- 
ing on his hands. Even this slumber was 
continually disturbed by the appearance 
and harangues of some newly-arrived 
rude knights. When all the courtiers, 
wearied out by the efforts of the day and 
by night watching, could no longer keep 
themselves on their feet, and sank down 
exhausted — some upon benches and others 
on the floor — Alexius still rallied his 
strength to listen w ith seeming attention 
to the wearisome chatter of the Latins, 
that they might have no occasion or pre- 
text for discontent In such a state of 
fear and anxiety, how could Alexius com- 
port himself with dignity and like an em- 
peror. 

Alexius, however, had himself to blame, 
in a great measure, for the indignities he 
suffered : owing to his insincerity, the 
Crusaders mistrusted him so much, "that it 
became at last a common saying, that the 
Turks and Saracens were not such invete- 
rate foes to the Western or Latin Chris- 
tians as the Emperor Alexius and the 
Greeks.* It would be needless in this 
sketch, w’hich does not profess to be so 
much a history of the crusades, as of the 
madness of Europe, from which they 
sprang, to detail the various acts of bri- 
bery and intimidation, cajolery and hos- 
tility, by which Alexius contrived to make 
each of the leaders in succession, as they 
arrived, take the oath of allegiance to him 
as their suzerain. One way or another he 
exacted from each the barren homage on 
which he had set his heart, and they were 
then allowed to proceed into Asia Minor. 
One only, Raymond de St. Gilles, count 
of Toulouse, obstinately refused the ho- 
mage. 

Their residence in Constantinople was 
productive of no good to the armies of the 
cross. Bickerings and contentions on the 
one hand, and the influence of a depraved 
and luxurious court on the other, destroy- 
ed the elasticity of their spirits, and cool- 
ed the first ardor of their enthusiasm. At 
one time the army of the Count of Tou- 
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louse was on the point of disbanding it- 
self ; and, had not their leader energetic- 
ally removed them across the Bosphorus, 
this would have been the result Once in 
Asia, their spirits in some degree revived, 
and the presence of danger and difficulty 
nerved them to the work they had under- 
taken. The first operation of the war was 
the siege of Nice, to gain possession of 
which all their efforts w’ere directed. 

Godfrey of Bouillon and the Count of 
Vermandois were joined under its walls 
by each host in succession as it left Con- 
stantinople. Among the celebrated Cru- 
saders w ho fought at this siege we find, 
besides the leaders already mentioned, 
the brave and generous Tancred, whose 
name and fame have been immortalized in 
the Gerusalemme Liberata . the valorous 
Bishop of Puy, Baldwin, afterwards king 
of Jerusalem, and Peter the Hermit, now 
an almost solitary soldier, shorn of all the 
pow r er and influence he had formerly pos- 
sessed. Kilij Aslaun. the Sultan of Roum, 
and chief of the Seljukian Turks, whose 
deeds, surrounded by the false halo of ro- 
mance, are familiar to the readers of Tasso, 
under the name of Soliman, marched to 
defend this city, but w-as defeated after 
several obstinate engagements, in which 
the Christians showed a degree of heroism 
that quite astonished him. The Turkish 
chief had expected to find a wild undis- 
ciplined multitude, like that under Peter 
the Hermit, w ithout leaders capable of en- 
forcing obedience ; instead of w’hich, he 
found the most experienced leaders of the 
age at the head of armies that had just 
fanaticism enough to be ferocious, but not 
enough to render them ungovernable. In 
these engagements many hundreds fell on 
both sides : and on both sides the most 
revolting cruelty was practised : the Cru 
saders cut off the heads of the fallen Mus- 
sulmans, and sent them in panniers to 
Constantinople, as trophies of their vic- 
tory. After the temporary defeat of Kily 
Aslaun. the siege of Nice was carried on 
w ith redoubled vigor. The Turks defend- 
fended themselves with the greatast ob- 
stinacy, and discharged show T ers of poison- 
ed arrow’s upon the Crusaders. When 
any unfortunate wretch was killed under 
the walls, they let down iron hooks from 
above, and drew the body up, w’hich, after 
stripping and mutilating, they threw’ back 
again at the besiegers. The latter were 
well supplied with provisions, and for six 
and-thirty days the siege continued with- 
out any relaxation of the efforts on either 
side. Many tales are told of the almost 
superhuman heroism of the Christian 
leaders — how one man put a thousand to 
flight ; and how’ the arrows of the faithful 
never missed their mark. One anecdote 
of Godfrey of Bouillon, related by Albert 
of Aix, is worth recording, not only as 
shewing the high opinion entertained of 
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his valor, but as shewing the contagious 
credulity of the armies— a credulity which 
has often led them to the very verge of 
defeat, as it incited them to victory. One 
Turk, of gigantic stature, took his station 
day by day on the battlements of Nice, 
and, bearing an enormous bow, committed 
mat havoc among the Christian host 
Not a shaft he sped but bore death upon 
its point; and although the Crusaders 
aimed repeatedly at his breast, and he 
stood in the most exposed position, their 
arrows fell harmless at his feet He seem- 
ed to be invulnerable to attack ; and a re- 
port was soon spread abroad, that he was 
no other than the Arch Fiend himself, and 
that mortal hand could not prevail against 
him. Godfrey of Bouillon, who h.id no 
foith in the supernatural character of the 


which, according to a moderate calcula- 
tion, amounted to two hundred thousand 
men, chiefly cavalry, he fell upon the first 
division of the Christian host in the valley 
of Dorylseum. It was early in the morn- 
ing of the 1st of July, 1097, when the 
Crusaders saw the first companies of the 
Turkish horsemen pouring down upon them 
from the hills. Bohemund had hardly 
time to set himself in order, and transport 
his sick and helpless to the rear, when the 
overwhelming force of the Orientals was 
upon him. The Christian army, composed 
principally of men on foot, gave way on 
all sides, and the hoofs of the Turkish 
| steeds, and the poisoned arrows of their 
! bowmen, mowed them down by hundreds. 

| After having lost the flower of their chi- 
valry, the Christians retreated upon their 


Mussulman, determined, if possible, to 
put an end to the dismay which was ra- 
pidly paralyzing the exertions of his best 
soldiers. Taking a huge cross-bow, he 
stood forward in front of the army, to try 
the steadiness of his hand against the 
much-dreaded archer : the shaft was aim- 
ed directly at his heart, and took fatal ef- 
fect The Moslem fell amid the groans of 
the besieged and the shouts of Dens adju- 
va I Deus adjuva l the war-cry of the be- 
siegers. 

At last the Crusaders imagined that 
they had overcome all obstacles, and 
were preparing to take possession of the 
city, when, to their great astonishment, 
they saw the flag of the Emperor Alexius 
flying from the battlements. An emissary 
or the emperor, named Faticius, or Tatin, 
had contrived to gain admission with a 
body of Greek troops, at a point which 
the Crusaders had left unprotected, and 
had persuaded the Turks to surrender to 
him rather than to the crusading forces. 
The greastest indignation prevailed in the 
army when this stratagem was discovered 
and the soldiers were, with the utmost dif- 
ficulty, prevented from renewing the at- 
tack and besieging the Greek emissary. 

The army, however, continued its march, 
and, by some means or other, was broken 
into two divisions ; some historians say 
accidentally, 3 while others affirm by mu- 
tual consent, and for the convenience of 
obtaining provisions on the way.* The 
one division was composed of the forces 
under Bohemud, Tancred, and the Duke 
of Normandy ; while thcother, which took 
a route at some distance on the right, was 
commanded by Godfrey of Bouillon and 
the other chiefs. The Sultan of Roum, 
who, after his losses at Nice, had been 
silently making great efforts to crush the 
Crusaders at one blow, collected in a very 
short time all the multitudinous tribes that 
owed him allegiance, and with an army 

3 Fulcher of Chartres ; Guibert do Nogent ; 
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baggage, when a dreadful slaughter took 
I place. Neither women, nor children, nor 
the sick, were spared. Just as they were 
reduced to the last extremity, Godfrey of 
Bouillon and the Count of Toulouse made 
their appearance on the field, and turned 
the tide of battle. After an obstinate en- 
gagement the Turks fled, and their rich 
camp fell into the hands of the enemy. 
The loss of the Crusaders amounted to 
about four thousand men, with several 
chiefs of renown, among whom were 
Count Robert of Paris and William the 
brother of Tancred. The loss of the 
Turks, which did not exceed this number, 
taught them to pursue a different mode of 
warfare. The Sultan was far from being 
defeated. With his still gigantic army, 
he laid waste all the country on either side 
of the Crusaders. The latter, who were 
unaware of the tactics of the enemy, 
found plenty of provisions in the Turkish 
camp ; but so for from economising these 
resources, they gave themselves up for 
several days to the most unbounded ex- 
travagance. They soon paid dearly for 
their heedlessness. In the ravaged country 
of Phrygia, through which they advanced 
towards Antiochetta, they suffered dread- 
fully for want of food for themselves and 
pasture for their cattle. Above them was 
a scorching sun, almost sufficient of itself 
to dry up the freshness of the land, a task 
which the firebrands of the sultan had but 
too surely effected, and water was not to 
be had after the first day of their march. 
The pilgrims died at the rate of five hun- 
dred a day. The horses of the knights 
perished on the road, and the baggage 
which they had aided to transport was 
either placed upon dogs, sheep, and swine, 
or abandoned altogether. In some of the 
calamities that afterwards befel them, the 
Christians gave themselves up to the most 
reckless profligacy ; but upon this occa- 
sion the dissensions which prosperity had 
engendered were all forgotten. Religion, 
often discarded, arose m the stem pre- 
sence of misfortune, and cheered them as 
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they died by the promises of eternal feli- 1 
city. 

At length they reached Antiochetta, | 
where they found water in abundance, and 
pastures for their expiring cattle. Plenty 
once more surrounded them, and here 
they pitched their tents. Untaught by 
the bitter experience of famine, they 
again gave themselves up to luxury and 
waste. 

On the 18 th of October they sat down 
before the strong city of Antioch, the 
siege of which, and the events to which it 
gave rise, are among the most extraordi- 
nary incidents of the Crusade. The city, 
which is situated on an eminence, and 
washed by the river Orontes, is naturally 
a very strong position, and the Turkish 
garrison were well supplied with provi- 
sions to endure a long siege. In this re- 
spect the Christians were also fortunate, 
but, unluckily for themselves, unwise. 
Their force amounted to three hundred 
thousand fighting men ; and we are in- 
formed by Raymond d' Argil lee. that they 
had so much provision, that they threw 
away the greater part of every* animal 
they killed, being so dainty, that they 
would only eat particular parts of the 
beast. So insane was their extravagance, 
that in less than ten days famine began to 
stare them in the face. After making a 
fruitless attempt to gain possession of the 
city by a coup de main , they, starving 
themselves, sat down to starve out the 
enemy. Rut with want came a cooling of 
enthusiasm. Tin? chiefs began to grow 
weary of the expedition. Baldwin had 
previously detached himself from the 
main body of the army, and. proceeding 
to Edessa. hud intrigued himself into the 
supreme power in that little principality. 
The other leaders were animated with less 
zeal than heretofore. Stephen of Char- 
tres and Hugh of Vennandois began to 
waver, unable to endure the privations 
which their folly and profusion had 
brought upon them. Even Peter the 
Hermit became sick at heart ere all was 
over. When the famine had become so 
urgent that they were reduced to eat hu- 
man flesh in the extremity of their hun- 
ger. Bolieraund and Robert of Flanders 
set forth on an expedition to procure a 
supply. They were ill a slight degree 
successful ; but the relief they brought 
was not economized, and in two days they 
were as destitute as before. Faticius, the 
Greek commander and representative of 
Alexius, deserted with his division under 
pretence of seeking for food, and his ex- 
ample was followed by various bodies of 
Crusaders. 

Misery was rife among those who re- 
mained, and they strove to alleviate it by 
a diligent attention to signs and omens. 
These, with extraordinary visions seen by 
the enthusiastic, alternately cheered and 


depressed them according as they foretold 
the triumph or pictured the reverses of 
the cross. At one time a violent hur- 
ricane arose, levelling great trees with the 
ground, and blowing down the tents of 
the Christian leaders. At another time 
an earthquake shook the camp, and 
was thought to prognosticate some great 
impending evil to the cause of Christen- 
dom. But a comet which appeared short- 
ly afterwards raised them from the de- 
spondency into which they had fallen ; 
their lively imaginations making it assume 
the form of a flaming cross leading them 
on to victory. Famine was not the least 
of the evils they endured. Unwholesome 
food, and the impure air from the neigh- 
boring marshes, engendered pestilential 
diseases, w hich carried them off more ra- 
pidly than the arrows of the enemy. A 
thousand of them died in a day, and it 
became at last a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty to afford them burial. To add to 
their mis e ry, etch man grew suspicious of 
his neighbor ; for the camp was infested 
by Turkish spies, who conveyed daily to 
the besieged intelligence of the move- 
ments and distresses of the enemy. With 
a ferocity, engendered by despair. Bohe- 
rnund caused two spies, whom he had de- 
tected, to be roasted alive in presence of 
the army, and within sight of the battle- 
ments of Antioch. But even this example 
failed to reduce their numbers, and the 
Turks continued to be as well informed as 
the Christians themselves of all that was 
passing in the camp. 

The new’s of the arrival of a reinforce- 
ment of soldiers from Europe, with an 
abundant stock of provisions, came to 
cheer them when reduced to the last ex- 
tremity. The welcome succor landed at 
St Simeon, the port of Antioch, and about 
six miles from that city. Thitherwards the 
famishing Crusaders proceeded in tumul- 
tuous bands, followed by Bohemund and 
the Count of Toulouse, with strong de- 
tachments of their retainers and vassals, 
to escort the supplies in safety to the 
camp. The garrison of Antioch, fore- 
warned of this arrival, was on the alert, 
and a corps ot Turkish archers was de- 
spatched to lie in ambuscade among the 
mountains and intercept their return. 
Bohemund. laden with provisions, was 
encountered in the rocky passes by the 
Turkish host. Great numbers of his fol- 
lowers were slain, and he himself had just 
time to escape to the camp with the news 
of his defeat. Godfrey of Bouillon, the 
Duke of Normandy, and the other leaders 
had heard the rumor of this battle, and 
were at that instant preparing for the res- 
cue. The army w r as immediately in mo- 
tion, animated both by zeal and by hun- 
ger, and marched so rapidly as to intercept 
the victorious Turks before they had time 
to reach Antioch with their spoil. A 
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fierce battle ensued, which lasted from 
noon till the going down of the sun. The 
Christians gained and maintained the ad- 
vantage, each man fighting as if upon 
himself alone had depended the fortune 
of the day. Hundreds of Turks perished 
in the Orontes, and more than two thou- 
sand were left dead upon the field of bat- 
tle. All the provision was recaptured 
and brought in safety to the camp, whither 
thd Crn*aders returned singing Alleluia, or 
shouting Deus adjuva ! Deus adjuva l 

This relief lasted for some days and, 
had it been duly economized, would have 
lasted much longer ; but the chiefe had no 
authority, and were unable to exercise 
any control over its distribution. Famine 
again approached with rapid strides, and 
Stephen, Count of Blois, not liking the 
prospect, withdrew from the camp with 
four thousand of his retainers, and esta- 
blished himself at Alexandretta. The 
moral influence of this desertion was 
highly prejudicial upon those who re- 
mained ; and Bohemund, the most impa- 
tient and ambitious of the chiefs, foresaw 
that, unless speedily checked, it would 
lead to the utter failure of the expedition. 
It was necessary to act decisively ; the 
army murmured at the length of the 
siege, and the Sultan was collecting his 
forces to crush them. Against the efforts 
of the Crusaders Antioch might have held 
out for months ; but treason within effect- 
ed that which courage without might have 
striven for in vain. 

Baghasihan, the Turkish prince or emir 
of Antioch, had under his command an 
Armenian of the name of Phirouz, whom 
he had entrusted with the defence of a 
tower on that part of the city wall which 
overlooked the passes of the mountains. 
Bohemund, by means of a spy who had 
embraced the Christian religion, and to 
whom he had given his own name at bap- 
tism, kept up a daily communication with 
fob captain, and made him the most mag- 
nificent promises of reward, if he would 
deliver up his post to the Crusaders. 
Whether the proposal was first made by 
Bohemund or by the Armenian is uncer- 
tain, but that a good understanding soon 
existed between them is undoubted ; and 
a night was fixed for the execution of the 
project. Bohemund communicated the 
scheme to Godfrey and the Count of Tou- 
louse, with a stipulation that, if the city 
were won, he, as the soul of the enter- 
prise, should epjoy the dignity of Prince 
of Antioch. The other leaders hesitated : 
ambition and jealousy prompted them to 
refose their aid in furthering the views of 
the intriguer. More mature consideration 
decided them to acquiesce, and seven hun- 
dred of the bravest knights were chosen 
for the expedition, the real object of 
which, for fear of spies, was kept a pro- 
found secret from the rest of the army. 


When all was ready, a report was promul- 
gated that the seven hundred were intend- 
ed to form an ambuscade for a division of 
the Sultan’s army, which was stated to be 
approaching. 

Everything favored the project of the 
treacherous Armenian captain, who, on 
his solitary watch-tower, received due in- 
timation of the approach of the Crusad- 
ers. The night was dark and stormy ; not 1 
a star was visible above, and the wind 
howled so furiously as to overpower all 
other sounds : the rain fell in torrents, and 
the watchers on the towers adjoining to 
that of Phirouz could not hear the tramp 
of the armed knights for the wind, nor Bee 
them for the obscurity of the night and 
the dismalness of the weather. When 
within shot of the walls, Bohemund sent 
forward an interpreter to confer with the 
Armenian. The latter urged them to 
make haste, and seize the favorable inter- 
val. as armed men. with lighted torches, 
patrolled the battlements every half-hour, 
and at that instant they had just passed. 

The chiefs were instantly at the foot of 
the wail ; Phirouz let down a rope ; Bo- 
hemund attached it to the end of a ladder 
of hides, which was then raised by the 
Armenian, and held while the knights 
mounted. A momentary fear came over 
the spirits of the adventurers, and every 
one hesitated. At last Bohemund , 6 en- 
couraged by Phirouz from above, ascend- 
ed a few steps on the ladder, and was fol- 
lowed by Godfrey, Count Robert of 
Flanders, and a number of other knights. 

As they advanced others pressed forward, 
until their weight became too great for 
the ladder, which, breaking, precipitated 
about a dozen of them to the ground, 
where they fell one upon the other, mak- 
ing a great clatter with their heavy coats 
of mail. For a moment they thought all 
would be lost; but the wind made so 
loud a howling as it Bwept in fierce gusts 
through the mountain gorges, and the 
Orentes, swollen by the rain, rushed so 
noisily along, that the guards heard no- 
thing. The ladder was easily repaired, 
and the knights ascended two at a time, 
and reached the platform in safety. When 
sixty of them had thus ascended, the 
torch of the coming patrol was seen to 
gleam at the angle of the wall. Hiding 
themselves behind a buttress, they await- 
ed his coming in breathless silence. As 
soon as he arnved at arm’s length, he was 
suddenly seized, and, before he could 
open his lips to raise an alarm, the silence 
of death closed them up for ever. They 
next descended rapidly the spiral stair- 
case of the tower, and opening the portal, 
admitted the whole of their companions. 
Raymond of Toulouse, who, cognisant ol 
the whole plan, had been left behind with 
the main body of the army, heard at this 

6 Vide William of Tyw. 
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instant the signal, horn, which announced 
that on entry had been effected, and lead- 
ing on his legions, the town was attacked 
from within and without 



RATION'D SLAYING TUB TURK. 


Imagination cannot conceive a scene 
more dreadful than that presented by the 
devoted city of Antioch on that night of 
horror. The Crusaders fought with a 
blind fiiry, which fanaticism and suffering 
alike incited. Men, women, and children 
were indiscriminately slaughtered, till the 
streets ran with blood. Darkness increas- 
ed the destruction, for when morning 
dawned the Crusaders found themselves 
with their swords at the breasts of their 
fellow-soldiers whom they had mistaken 
for foes. The Turkish commander fled, 
first to the citadel, and that becoming in- 
secure, to the mountains, whither he was 
ursued and slain, and his grey head 
rought back to Antioch as a trophy. At 
daylight the massacre ceased, and the 
Crusaders gave themselves up to plunder. 
They found gold, and jewels, and silks, 
and velvets in abundance, but of provi- 
sions, which were of more importance to 
them, they found but little of any kind. 
Corn was excessively scarce, and they 
discovered to their sorrow that it in this 
respect the besieged had been but little 
better off than the besiegers. 

Before they had time to instal them- 
selves in their new position, and take the 
necessary measures for procuring a sup- 
ply, the city was infested by the Turks. 
The Sultan of Persia had raised an im- 
mense army, which he entrusted to the 
command of Kerbogha, the emir of Mosul, 
with instructions to sweep the Christian 
locusts from the face of the land. The 
emir effected a junction with Kily Anslau, 
and the two armies surrounded the city. 


Discouragement took complete possession 
of the Christian host, and numbers of 
them contrived to elude the vigilance of 
the besiegers, and escape to Count Stephen 
of Blois, at Alexandretta, to whom they 
related the most exaggerated tales of the 
misery they had endured, and the utter 
hopelessness of continuing the war. Ste- 
phen broke up his camp and retreated 
towards Constantinople. On his way he 
was met by the Emperor Alexius, at the 
head of a considerable force, hastening to 
take possession of the conquests made by 
the Christians in Asia. As soon as he 
heard of their woful plight, -he turned 
back, and proceeded with the Count of 
Blois to Constantinople, leaving the rem- 
nant of the Crusaders to shift for them- 
selves. 

The news of this defection increased the 
discouragement at Antioch. All the use- 
less horses of the army had been slain and 
eaten, and dogs, cats, and rats were sold 
at enormous prices. Even vermin were 
becoming scarce. With increasing famine 
came a pestilence, so that in a short time 
but sixty thousand remained of the three 
hundred thousand that had originally in- 
vested Antioch. But this bitter extremity, 
while it annihilated the energy of the host, 
only served to knit the leaders more firm- 
ly together ; and Bohemund, Godfrey, and 
Tancred swore never to desert the cause 
as long as life lasted. The former strove 
in vain to reanimate the courage of his 
followers. They were weary and sick 
at heart, and his menaces and promises 
were alike thrown away. Some of them 
had shut themselves up in the houses, and 
refused to come forth. Bohemund, to 
drive them to their duty, set fire to the 
whole quarter, and many of them perished 
in the flames, while the rest of the army 
looked on with indifference. Bohemund, 
animated himself by a worldly spirit, did 
not know the true character of the Cru- 
saders, nor understand the religious mad- 
ness which had brought them in such 
shoals from Europe. A priest more clear- 
sighted, devised a scheme w'hich restored 
all their confidence, and inspired them 
with a courage so wonderful to make the 
poor sixty thousand emaciated, sick, and 
starving zealots put to flight the well-fed 
and six times as numerous legions of the 
j Sultan of Persia. 

I This priest, a native of Provence, waa 
named Peter Barthelemy, and whether he 
were a knave or an enthusiast, or both : a 
principal, or a tool in the hands of others, 
will ever remain a matter of doubt Cer- 
tain it is, however, that he was the means 
of raising the siege of Antioch, and caus- 
ing the eventful triumph of the armies of 
the cross. When the strength of the Cru- 
saders was completely broken by their 
sufferings, and hope had fled from every 
bosom, Peter came to Count Raymond of 
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Toulouse, and demanded an interview on 
matters of serious moment He was im- 
mediately admitted. He said that, some 
weeks previously, at the time the Chris- 
tians were besieging Antioch, he was re- 
posing alone in his tent, when he was 
startled by the shock of the earthquake 
which so alarmed the whole host Through 
violent terror of the shock he could only 
ejaculate, God help me! when turning 
round he saw two men standing before 
him, whom he at once recognised by the 
halo of glory around them as beings of 
another world. One of them appeared to 
be an aged man, with reddish hair 
sprinkled with grey, black eyes, and a 
long flowing grey beard. The other was 
younger, larger, and handsomer, and had 
something more divine in his aspect The 
elderly man spoke, and informed him that 
he was the holy apostle St Andrew, and 
desired him to seek out the Count Ray- 
mond, the Bishop of Puy, and Raymond 
of Altapulto, and ask them why the bishop 
did not exhort the people, and sign them 
with the cross which he bore. The apostle 
then took him, naked in his Bhirt as he 
was, and transported him through the air 
into the heart of the city of Antioch, 
where he led him into the church of St 
Peter, at that time a Saracen mosque. 
The apostle made him stop by the pillar 
close to the steps by which they ascend on 
the south side to the altar, where hung 
two lamps, which gave out a light brighter 
than that of the noonday sun ; the young- 
er tnan, whom he did not at that time 
k new, standing afar off, near the steps of 
the altar. The apostle then descended 
into the ground and brought up a lance 
which he gave into his hand, telling him 
that it was the very lance that had opened 
the side whence had flowed the salvation 
of the world. With tears of joy he held 
the holy lance, and implored the apostle 
to allow him to take it away and deliver 
it into the hands of Count Raymond 
The apostle refused, and buried the lance 
•gain in the ground, commanding him 
when the city was won from the infidels 
to go with twelve chosen men, and dig it 
up again in the same place. The apostle 
then transported him back to his tent, and 
the two vanished from bis sight. He had 
neglected, he said, to deliver this message 
•fluid that his wonderful tale would not | 
obtain credence from men of such high 
rank. After some days he again saw the 
holy vision, as he was going out of the 
camp to look for food. This time the di- 
vine eyes of the younger looked reproach - 
(tally on him. He implored the apostle to 
choose some one else more fitted for the 
mission, but the apostle refused, and 
smote him with a disorder of the eyes, as 
a punishment for his disobedience. With 
an obstinacy unaccountable even to him 
•elf; he had still delayed. A third time . 


the apostle and his companion had ap- 
peared to him, as he was in a tent with his 
master William at St Simeon. On that 
occasion St Andrew told him to bear his 
command to the Count of Toulouse not to 
bathe in the waters of the Jordan when 
he came to it, but to cross over in a boat, 
clad in a shirt and breeches of linen, 
which he should sprinkle with the sacred 
waters of the river. These clothes he 
was afterwards to preserve along with the 
holy lance. His master, William, although 
he could not see the saint, distinctly heard 
the voice giving rders to that effect, 
Again he neglected to execute the com- 
mission, and again the saints appeared to 
him, when he was at the port of Mamistra, 
about to sail for Cyprus, and St Andrew 
threatened him with eternal perdition if 
he reftised longer. Upon this he made up 
his mind to divulge all that had been re- 
vealed to him. 


The Count of Toulouse, who, in all pro- 
bability, concocted tills tale with the 
priest. appeared struck, with the recital, 
and sent immediately for the Bishop of 
Puy and Raymond of Altapulto. The 
bishop at once expressed his disbelief of 
the whule story, and reftased to have any- 
thing to do in the matter. The Count of 
Tonlouse, on the contrary, saw abundant 
motives, if not for believing, for pretend- 
ing to believe ; and, in the end, he so im- 
pressed upon the mind of the bishop the 
advantage that might be derived from it, in 
working up the popular mind to its former 

& excitement that the latter re- 
luctantly agreed to make 
search in due form for the holy 
weapon. The day after the 
luorrow was fixed upon for the 
teremony ; and, in the mean 
time, Peter was consigned to 
the care of Raymond, the 
coont’s chaplain, in order that 
no profane curiosity might 
have an opportunity of cross- 
i examining him, and putting 

I dm to nonplus. 

Twelve devout men were 
j forthwith chosen for the un- 

dertaking, among whom were 
the Count of Toulouse and his 
chaplain. They began digging 
§] at sunrise, and continued un- 

wearied till near sunset, with- 
out finding the lance j they 
might have dug till this day 
with no better success, had not 
Peter himself sprung into the 
' ! pit, praying to God to bring 

the lance to light, for the 
!, i strengthening and victory of 

t j tiis people. Those who hide 

^ , know where to find ; and so 

it was with Peter, for both he 
| and the lance found their way 
«£*** to the hole at the same time. 
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On a sudden he and Raymond the chap- 
lain beheld its point in the earth, and 
Raymond, drawing it forth, kissed it with 
tears of joy, in sight of the multitude 
which had assembled in the church. It 
was immediately enveloped in a rich 
purple cloth, already prepared to receive 
it, and exhibited in this state to the 
fkithftil, who made the building resound 
with their shouts of gladness. 

Peter had another vision the same 
night, and became from that day forth 
u dreamer of dreams ” in general to the 
army. He stated on the following day, 
that the Apostle Andrew and “ the youth 
with the divine aspect ” appeared to him 
again, and directed that the Count of Tou- 
louse, as a reward for his persevering 
pietv, should carry the Holy Lance at the 
Lead of the army, and that the day on 
which it was found should be observed as 
a solemn festival throughout Christendom. 
8t Andrew shewed him at the same time 
the holes in the hands and feet of his be- 
nign companion ; and he became convinc- 
ed that he stood in the awful presence of 
the Redeemer. 

Peter gained so much credit by his 
visions, that dreaming became contagious. 
Other monks beside himself were visited 
by the saints, who promised victory to the 
host if it would valiantly hold out to the 
last, and crowns of eternal glory to those 
who fell in the fight Two deserters, 
wearied of the fatigues and privations of 
the war, who bad stealthily left the camp, 
suddenly returned, and seeking Bohe- 
mund, told him that they had been met by 
two apparitions, who, with great anger, 
had commanded them to return. The one 
of them said, that he recognised his bro- 
ther, who had been killed in battle Borne 
months before, and that he had a halo of 
glory around his head. The other, still 
more hardy, asserted that the apparition 
which had spoken to him was the Saviour 
himself, who had promised eternal happi- 
ness as his reward if he returned to his 
duty, but the pains of eternal fire if he 
rejected the cross. No one thought of 
disbelieving these men. The courage of 
the army immediately revived ; despon- 
dency gave way to hope : every arm grew 
strong again, and the pangs of hunger 
were for a time disregarded. The enthu- 
siasm which led them from Europe burned 
forth one more as brightly as ever, and 
they demanded with, loud cries, to be led 
against the enemy. The leaders were not 
unwilling. In a battle lay their only 
chance of salvation : and although God- 
frey, Bohemund, and Tancred received the 
story of the lance with much suspicion, 
they were too wise to throw discredit 
upon an imposture which bade fair to 
open the gates of victory. 

Peter the Hermit was previously sent to 
the Camp of Kerbogha to propose that 


the quarrel between the two religions 
should be decided by a chosen number of 
the bravest soldiers of each army. Ker- 
bogha turned from him with a look of 
contempt, and said he could agree to no 
proposals from a set of such miserable 
beggars and robbers. With this corteous 
answer Peter returned to Antioch. Pre- 
parations were immediately commenced 
for an attack upon the enemy : the latter 
continued to be perfectly well informed 
of all the proceedings of the Christian 
camp. The citadel of Antioch, which re- 
mained, in their possession, overlooked 
the town, and the commander of the fort- 
ress could distinctly see all that was pass- 
ing within. On the morning of the 28th 
of June, 1098, a black flag, hoisted from 
the highest tower, announced to the be- 
sieging army that the Christians were 
about to sally forth. 

(lb be continued.) 


ORIGIN OF THE ROYAL ARCH 
DEGREE.* 

BY O. OLIVER, D. D. 

I PROCEED to show the presumption 
that the Royal Arch Degree was con- 
cocted by the ancients to widen the 
breach, and make the line of distinction 
between them and the Grand Lodge broad- 
er and more indelible. Colonel Stone 
says — “ It is asserted, but with how much 
truth I have not the means of deciding, 
that the first warrant for the practice of 
the Royal Arch Degree was granted by 
Charles Edward Stuart, son of the Pre- 
tender, to hold a Chapter of an Order 
called the Scotch Jacobite, at Arras, in 
France, where he had received many fla- 
vors at the hands of the Masons. This 
Chapter was subsequently removed to 
Paris, where it was called Le Chapitre 
d’Arras, and is, in fact, the original of our 
present Royal Arch Chapters.” Stone’s 
information on the foreign degrees, how- 
ever, was very imperfect ; for there is no 
evidence to prove that the English Royal 
Arch was ever worked in France. The 
Chapter established under the auspices of 
the Chevalier was denominated the Eagle 
and Pelican, another name for the Royal 
Order of Bruce, or that part of it which is 
called the R. S. Y. C. S., a composition of 
a widely different nature from our Royal 
Arch. 

In compiling the Ahiman Rezon, Der- 
mott was particularly guarded lest he 
should make any undue disclosures which 
plight betray the English origin of his de- 
gree, for it would have destroyed hlB 
Claim to the title of an ancient Mason: 
but, notwithstanding all his care, I shall 


• Continued from ptft 4S. 
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be able to prove the tact almost from the 
.Uiiman Rezon itself, with the assistance 
of a little analogous testimony collected 
from other sources. It was evidently his 
intention that the Royal Arch should be 
received amongst the brethren as a foreign 
degree, which had been practised from the 
most ancient times. Now it could not be 
a continental rite, because it does not cor- 
respond with the Royal Arch propagated 
by Ramsay on the continent of Europe ; 
neither is it found in any of the Frencli or 
German systems of Masonry practised 
during the early part or middle of the 
last century. It is not contained in the 
Royal Order of Bruce, which is the only 
ancient system of Masonry in existence, 
except the three blue degree* ; neither do 
we discover it in the systems of Charles 
Edward Stuart, of the Chapter of Cler- 
mont, in the degrees of Baron Hunde, in 
Hermetic. Cabalistic, or Eclectic Masonry ; 
nor in the elaborate rights of Zinnendorff, 
Swedenborg, Fessler, Bedaridde, Peuvret, 
or their compeers. It was not included in 
the order of Mizrairn, Adoptive Masonry, 
or the Rite Ancien et Accepte ; nor, I am 
persuaded, in any other system which was 
ever practised on the continent of Europe. 
If it were, I have failed in my endeavors 
to discover it It is, therefore, very pro- 
perly denominated the English Royal 
Arch, for it was doubtless a fabrication of 
this country, and from hence was trans- 
MMM to every part of the world where it 
now prevails. Let us. then, endeavor to 
ascertain its precise origin. 

The ancients proclaimed to the public 
in their Book of Constitutions — “ It is a 
truth beyond contradiction, the Free and 
Accepted Masons in Ireland and Scotland, 
and the ancient Masons of England, have 
one and the same customs, usages, and 
ceremonies ; but this is not the case with 
the modern Masons of England, who differ 
matmiaBy, not from the above, but from 
most Masons in all parts of the world.” 11 
And in another place they state particu- 
larly what some of these points of differ- 
ence were, viz., “ they differ exceedingly 
in makings, ceremonies , knowledge, Masonic 
language , and installations ; so much so, 
that they always have been, and still con- 
tinue to be, two distinct societies, totally 
independent of each other.” 1 * To autho- 
rize such assertions as these, there must 
have been some organic difference, which 
could be nothing short of the institution 
of a new degree, practised in the ancient 
lodges. And to make it the more attrac- 
tive, they dignified it with the title of the 
Royal Arch, as Ramsay had done before 
them, although their degree differed ma- 
terially from that which he had promul- 
gated under the same name. Although it 
is extremely pyobable that Ramsay may 


u Dermous Amman Kezon, p. 70. 13 Ibid. 


have had some hand in this 
he visited London at the v 
question, for the purpose o 
his new degrees into Engl 
and his schemes being rej 
constitutional Grand Lodge, nothing ap- 
pears more likely than that he would 
throw himself into the hands of the schis- 
matics, who would receive his communi- 
cations with pleasure, because they pre- 
sented the means of furthering their views 
! in the propagation of what they termed 
ancient Masonry. And under these cir- 
cumstances a new degree might be con- 
cocted, 13 which would cement the schism, 
and prove an effectual bar to all reconci- 
liation, by constituting a tangible line of 
demarcation between them and the mo- 
derns, which would be impregnable. 
Dermott confesses that the Royal Arch 
was first practised in England by “ the 
Excellent Masons of the Grand Lodge of, 
England according to the old constitutions 
who, duly assembled, and constitutionally 
convened in general Grand Chapter, care- 
fully collected and revised the regulations 
which have long been in use for the govern- 
ment thereof r 14 thus asserting their claim 


13 In the R. A. of llamsay , there was a jewel in- 
scribed with the letters I. V. I. O. L. meaning In 
veni verbum in ore Leonis, of which the following 
explanation was given in the historical lecture at 
tached to the degree. “ Biblical history informs 
us that the Jews were slaves to the Egyptians until 
they were redeemed by Moses, for the purpose of 
occupying the promised land. We also learn from 
the annals deposited in the archives in Scotland (!) 
and only to be examined by us, that in a certain 
battle the ark of alliance was lost in a forest, and 
was subsequently found by the roaring of a lion, 
which, on the approach of the Israelites, ceased it* 

j-oarings, and couched at their feet. This lion had 

"previously devoured a great number of the Egyp 
tians who attempted to carry away the ark, keep 
mg securely in his mouth the key to the treasures 
which it contained. But when the high priest came 
near him, he dropped the key from his mouth, and 
retired crouching and tame, without offering the 
least violence to the chosen people.” There is a 
similar allusion to a lion in the degree of the vene 
rable Grand Master of all Symbolic Lodges, or Mas 
ter Ad Vitam, where he is represented as having 
been wounded by an arrow, and having escaped 
from the stake to which he hud been bound, lay at 
the mouth of a cave with the broken rope about 
his neck, using certain mathematical instruments. 
At the foot of the stake lies a crown. This bore a 
reference to the escape of Charles Edward Stuart, 
the claimant to the crown of England ; and in the 
lectures a question is asked, “ What does Jackson 
signify?” which is thus answered, “lam that 1 
am, which is the name of him who found the ca 
vern where the lion was that kept in his mouth the 
key of the ark of alliance, which was lost, as is 
mentioned in the degree of the R. A.” It is now 
universally allowed that Jackson meant Jaques-son, 
the son of James, the exiled king. There can be no 
doubt but Ramsay invented the French Royal Arch, 
and made it the highest of all his degrees, and the 
ns plus ultra of Masonry. The fact is, the above 
was a symbol to signify the lion of the tribe of Ju 
dah, or Christ, pierced with the spear, and bearing 
the key to unlock and explain the tendency of the 
Jewish dispensation and its reference to Chris- 
tianity. 

14 Laws and Regulations of the Holy Royal Arch, 
in Dermott’s AH man Rezon, p. 114 
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to antiquity, although it had never yet 
been practised in England. Ramsay had 
already made the same claim for the an- 
tiquity of his degrees, which, it is well 
known, were invented by himself. It is, 
therefore, extremely probable that Ram- 
say was concerned in the fabrication of 
the English degree ; because it still em- 
bodies some of the details of this Royal 
Arch, the whole of which, I am inclined 
to think, in the earliest arrangement of 
the English degree formed one of the pre- 
liminary ceremonies. 14 

Besides, Dermott could not have derived 
his degrees from any other source, for the 
age of continental innovation had only 
just commenced, and Ramsay’s degrees 
were the only new introductions grafted 
upon symbolical Masonry in France. The 
Freemasonry which was practised in that 
country, between A. D. 1700 and 1725, 
was only by some English residents, with- 
out a charter or any formal lodge. The 
first warrant for opening a lodge in France, 
was granted in 1725, by the Grand Lodge 
of England to Lord Derwentwater, Mas- 
kelyne, Higuetty, and some other English 
followers of the Pretender, who met at an 
eating-house in the Rue des Boucheries. 
It was not till 1728 that Ramsay added bis 
new degrees ; and this gave the idea of 
the hauts grades, which soon came into 
vogpe ; but they were received with sus- 
picion, and made little progress for some 
years. In December, 1736, Lord Har- 
nouester was elected Grand Master for 
France, and Ramsay was installed into 
the office of Grand Orator. In 1740 he 
came over to England, and remained in 
this country more than a year; after 
which he returned to France, where tb# 
rage for innovation had now fairly com- 
menced. 16 ! 


16 I make this statement, because the earliest 
copy of this degree in my possession, dated 17S8, 
commences with a long explanation of the ceremo- 
nies of Ramsay’s Royal Arch as preparatory to the 
English degree. This ceremonial had been discon- 
tinued before my own exaltation in 1813 ; and pro- 
bably not long before • because a copy of the lec- 
tures which was placed in my hands, by a friend, 
at that period, opens with the details of Enoch’s 
arches, but this portion had been obliterated by 
running a pen through it. The notorious Masonic 
quack, Finch, in the explanation of one of his en- 
gravings, says, “ the four equilateral triangles, 
within the perpendicular part, is emblematic of the 
Suspended. Arch, Advanced Arch , Dedicated Arch, 
and Circumscribed Arch; and the twelve letters are 
the initials of the proper words belonging to these 
four points of the Royal Arch degree. In the right 
hand comer is another Cross relative to the Royal 
Arch, with nine perpendicular Arches , made by 
Enoch, and discovered by Solomon. The Z stands for 
the chief officer of the Chapter, and the equilateral 
triangle round the letter Z, alludes to the triangular 
chains of the Jews, during part of their Babylonish 
captivity.” 

*• We have the testimony of Professor Robison, 
the anti-Mason, that “ Ramsay was as eminent for 
his piety as he was for his enthusiasm, but his opi- 
nions were singular. His eminent learning, his 
elegant talents, his amiable character, and particu- 
larly his estimation ^t court, gave great influence 


It was during this period, I am persuaded, 
that the English Royal Arch was fabri- 
cated ; for very soon afterwards, the an- 
cients publicly announced that “ Ancient 
Masonry consisted of four degrees,” while 
modern Masonry had only three ; the 
fourth signifying the Royal Arch, of which, 
until a much later period, the constitu- 
tional Grand Lodge professed to know 
nothing, but whicn was authoritatively 
pronounced by the ancients to be “ an es- 
sential and component part of ancient 
Masonry, and that which is the perfection 
and end of the beautiful system.” 17 The 
words of the preamble to the original 
laws of their Royal Arch, are these — 
“Ancient Masonry consists of four de- 
grees ; the -three first of which are those 
of the apprentice, the fellowcraft, and 
the sublime degree of master ; and a bro- 
ther being well versed in these degrees, 
and otherwise qualified as hereafter will 
be expressed, is eligible to be admitted 
to the fourth degree, the Holy Royal Arch. 
This degree is certainly more august, sub- 
lime, and important than those which pre- 
cede it, and is the summit and perfection cf 
ancient Masonry. It impresses on our 
minds a more firm belief of the existence 
of a Supreme Deity, without beginning 
of days, or end of years, and justly re- 
minds us of the respect and veneration 
due to that Holy Name. Until within 
these few years, this degree was not con- 
ferred on any but those who had been a 
considerable time enrolled in the frater- 
nity ; and could, besides, give the most 
unequivocal proofe of their skill and pro- 
ficiency in the craft.” 18 In fact, until 
within a few years before these laws were 
drawn up, it was not conferred at all ; for 
it was unknown. 

In proof that the members of the con- 
stitutional Grand Lodge were, at this 
period, ignorant of its existence, and dis- 
claimed its authority as a masonic innova- 
tion, the grand secretary of the moderns 
stated, in answer to the petition of an 
ancient Mason for pecuniary relief, about 
the year 1758 “ Being an ancient Mason, 
you are not entitled to any of our charity. 
The ancient Masons have a lodge at the 
‘ Five Bells,’ in the Strand, and their se- 
cretary’s name is Dermott Ocr Society 
is neither Arch, Royal Arch, nor an- 
cient, so that you have no right to partake 
of our charity.” 19 It is clear, therefore, 
that the moderns had no Royal Arch in 
1758 ; and equally clear that it had not been 


to everything he said on the subject of Masonry, 
which was merely a matter of fashion and amuse- 
ment. Whoever has attended much to human af- 
fairs. knows the eagerness with which men propagate 
all singular opinions , and the delight which attends 
their favorable reception. ’ ’ 

17 Dermott ’s Ahiman Rexon, pp. 113, 114. 

16 Dermott’s Ahiman Rezon, 113. 

19 A copy of this curious document will be found 
in Dermott ’» Ahiman Reton. Introduction, p. ix. 
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long practised by the ancients, who were I 
entirely ignorant of it at the first breaking 
out of the schism ; for they were then 
members of lodges under the constitutions 
of England ; and if they were acquainted 
with the degree, they were bound on their 
allegiance to communicate it to their su- 
periors, if, as they afterwards asserted, it 
formed a constituent part of ancient Ma- 
sonry, which they did not do. And if they 
were not acquainted with it, as it is rea- 
sonable to presume, how did they know it 
after the schism, if it was not a new in- 
vention or a new communication ? And 
it could not be the latter for the reasons 
already stated. The conclusion is, there- 
fore, inevitable, that the ancients fabricat- 
ed the degree. 

In confirmation of this fact, the same 
book of constitutions declares, that “ it is 
impossible to exalt a modern Mason to the 
Royal Arch, without previously conferring 
upon him the Master’s degree according to 
their own ceremonies."* 0 This assertion 
made on the ground that he was already 
in possession of the Master’s word, which 
they knew was communicated in the third 
degree, according to the terms of the 
“ Master’s part,” as then practised by the 
modern Grand Lodge : for the first lec- 
tures which were drawn up by Brothers 
Payne, Anderson, Desaguliers, Martin 
Folkes, Madden, and other eminent Ma- 
sons, expressly declare, in the degree of 
Master, that “ that which was lost,” mean- 
ing the Mason’s word, “ is now found 
i. e. in the latter ceremonies of the third 
degree, when it was delivered to the new- 
ly-raised Master in due form ; and. there- 
fore, the Royal Arch Degree would have 
thrown no new light on the subject to a 
constitutional Master Mason.’’* 1 

This is a convincing proof that the dif- 1 
ference between the ancient and modern 
systems consisted solely in the mutilation 
of the third degree ; and it is actually re- 
ferred to in the proceedings of the modern 
Grand Lodge, in 1755. where they express 
their disapprobation at the conduct of the 
ancients in “ introducing novelties and con- 
ceits of opinionative persons , to create a 
belief that there have been other societies 
of Masons more ancient than this society ;”** 


*• Permott’s Ahimnn Rezon, p. 20. 

51 A highly valued correspondent says, “ Since 
I hut wrote to you, I have had occasion to study 
much Masonry, both as to the history and origin of 
the several degrees, and its distinction into specu- 
lative and operative ; and after the closest atten- 
tion I can pay to the subject, I have come to the 
conclusion that no degrees are ancient except the 
three first. The R. A. Degrees may or may not : 
but I cannot trace them much, if at all beyond the 
middle of the last ceutury ; In fact I have great 
doubts if they be not a modern compilation (I speak 
particularly of the R. A. Degree itself) ; the idea 
having been taken from Ezekiel’s vision, as the al- 
most blasphemous foreign degree of — is taken 
from the first chapter of Revelations. ” 

** Noorthouck’s Constitution, p. 264. 

Vol. 3, — Mar, 1859, 15. 


evidently alluding to the establishment of 
the Royal Arch ; which they publicly re- 
pudiated three years afterwards, as I have 
already shown, by declaring that they 
knew nothing of “ either Arch or Royal 
Arch.” 

These declarations appear to have cre- 
ated a sensation amongst the Fraternity, 
which was unfavorable to the seceders ; 
and, therefore, Dermott proceeded, in his 
own justification, to charge the regular 
Grand Lodge with having concocted a 
new third degree at its first establishment, 
because the Masons who formed it were 
ignorant of the Master’s part. He says 
that “About the year 1717, some joyous 
companions who had passed the degree of 
a Craft, though very rusty, resolved to 
form a Lodge for themselves, in order, by 
conversation, to recollect what had for- 
merly been dictated to them ; or if that 
should be found impracticable, to sustitute 
something new, which might for the future 
pass for Masonry among themselves. At 
this meeting the question was asked, whe- 
ther any person in the assembly knew the 
Master’s part ; and being answered in the 
negative, it was resolved that the deficiency 
should be made up with a new composition. 
and what fragments of the old Order could 
be found among them, should be imme- 
diately re-formed, and made more pliable 
to the humors of the people.”* 3 It will 
be needless to add that this is an exagge- 
ration ; because it is very improbable 
that the Brethren who were acting in the 
four old Lodges in existence at that period, 
with Sayer, Payne, Lamball, Capt. Elliott, 
and other eminent Brethren at their head, 
should be ignorant of the ceremonies of 
the third degree. 

From the above facts and arguments we 
may rationally conclude that the Royal 
Arch was practised at that period by the 
ancient Masons only.*-* 


23 Dermott’s Amman Rezon, p. 23. 

24 At the fabrication of this degree, it is evident 
that the word “ Keystone ” was used: for Dermott, 
who was doubtless the individual to whom it* origin 
may, in a great measure, be attributed, in an epi- 
logue of his composition, which was spoken at tho 
Theatre Royal at the Haymarket, has the follow 
ini' passage, in evident allusion to it : — 

• The men, too, can build, as their fancy best suits, 

With curls on each side like a pair of volutes . 

High toupees in front, something like sKkystoxk. ” 
I think he was right in the use of this word, al- 
though our Supreme Grand Chapter has substituted 
the words cape stone, to imply that the subterra 
nean passage of those early ages, wns not vaulted, 
but covered with a flat stone roof supported by 
pillars after the manner of the Egyptian temples : 
under an impression, I suppose, that arches ana 
keystones were unknown at the building of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. The subject is of sufficient import 
ance to merit a brief examination, because modern 
discovery has confirmed the belief that the use of 
the keystone is older than the first temple. Mr. 
King indeed asserts that “ arches were not used for 
a thousand years after the building of King Solo- 
man’s Temple and as a proof it, he cites the 
temples of Zerubbabel and Herod, which contained 
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It appears further, that the degree was 
then conferred in the Master’s Lodge ; for 
separate chapters were a subsequent intro- 
duction, as also was the change of color. 
The records state, that “ every regular and 
warranted lodge possesses the power of 
forming and holding meetings in each of 
these several degrees, the last of which, 
from its pre-eminence, is denominated a 
chapter.”* 4 But these regulations were 
drawn up many years after the first esta- 
blishment of the R. A. 

They speak also of 4i Excellent Masons,” 
which is another proof that the degree 
had been adapted from Continental Mar 
sonry, and that the fabricators were desir- 
ous of inculcating the belief that it was a 
foreign rite. This is further confirmed by 
what Dermott’s Ahiman Rezon says of the 
lodge at the “ Ben Jonson’s Head,” that 
“ Some of the brethren had been abroad , 
and received extraordinary benefits on ac- 
count of ancient Masonry.”* 6 The Excel- 
lent Masons were alone eligible to be pre- 
sent during an exaltation. It is evident 
that Dermott knew nothing of the degree so 
called, which is a more modern compilation, 
because if he had, his R. A., or Ne plus 
ultra, would have constituted a fifth de- 
degree, and this was repudiated by his 
preliminary announcement that “ Free- 
masonry contains four degrees, and no 
more.” The name of Excellent was, there- 
fore, a mere distinction applied to those 
who had received the new degree. And 


no arches ; nor are they mentioned by Homer. 
None, he says, were introduced into the magnificent 
buildings either of Babylon or Persopolie ; neither 
were they made use of at Athens ; in the temple 
of Diana at Ephesus ; nor in Egypt, except in the 
edifices which were constructed after the time of 
the Ptolemies ; and he concludes by assigning the 
honour of the invention to Archimedes. — (Mun. 
Antiq., vol. ii , p. 2 *26.) But subsequent investiga- 
tions have shown the inaccuracy of this opinion. 
It is now clear that the arch and keystone were 
known to the Tyrians before the time of Soloman. 
41 An opinion,” says Mr. Wilkinson, in his Topogra- 
phy of Thebes, “ admitted by the generality of the 
learned world, gains force by want of contradiction, 
till at length it passes into fact. The arch was em- 
ployed in the houses of the Egyptians, owing to the 
■mall quantity of wood growing in the country, 
and in roofing the chambers of the crude brick pyra- 
mids. I had long been persuaded that the greater 
pnrt of the brick vaults in the western tombs of 
Thebes were at least coeval with the eighteenth dy- 
nasty, but had never been fortunate enough to find 
proofs in support of my conjee tuae, till chance 
threw in my way a tomb, vaulted in the usual 
manner, with an arched doorway of the same mate- 
rial, stuccoed, and bearing in every part of the 
frescoe paintings, the name of Amenoph I. Innu- 
merable vaults and arches exist at Thebes, of early 
date, but unfortunately none with the names of 
kings remaining on them. Ike above discovery car- 
ries tke existence of the arch, up to B. C. 1540, or 460 
peart before the building cf King Solomon's Tbmple.” 
And the same Egyptian antiquary thinks that they 
were known at a still earlier period. Dr. Clarke 
carries arches up to the time of Abraham: an 
opinion which is corroborated by 8ir W. Cell. — 
(Ajrgolia., p. 60.) 

95 Dermott’s Ahiman Reton, p. 14. 

*• Dermott’s Ahipaan Reton, p. 12, 


this argument will serve to prove that the 
Past Master’s was also unknown as a de- 
gree, it being then considered as a simple 
ceremony, and was confined to those who 
had actually occupied the chair of their 
lodge. 

When the General Grand Chapter was 
formed, the degree was dignified with the 
name of Most Excellent ; the chief officers 
of the Grand Lodge were considered ex- 
officio as “ Grand Chiefs ” of the Royal 
Arch ; and in the end, warrants were pro- 
nounced necessary to authorize lodges to 
confer the degree ; and the fee was stated 
as one guinea. These, however, appear 
to have been gradual steps : and many 
years elapsed before the system was ar- 
ranged, and the order of the Royal Arch or- 
ganized so as to constitute an independent 
rite. Altogether it was a bold proceeding ; 
but Bro. Dermott was an intrepid charac- 
ter;* 7 and he succeeded iu establishing 
quietly in England that which excited on 
the continent of Europe, opposition and 
tumult, and sometimes exposure and dis- 
grace. 

It is true, the degree was unattended 
with any speculative doctrines of a ques- 
tionable or dangerous nature ; and, there- 
fore, it was not likely to excite an extra- 
ordinary degree of attention in the reci- 
pients. It embodied none of those 
theosophic notions which pervaded some 
of the Teutonic systems of continental 
Masonry ; it promulgated no doctrines 
which were prejudicial to the interests of 
morality ; and for these reasons it escaped 
animadversion. It aimed to embody the 
sublimities of religion, and to hallow the 
attributes of the Most High. And while 
it pointed to the prophecy of Jacob, that 
the sceptre should not depart from Judah 
until Siloh come.” 88 the prejudices of the 
Christian and the Jew would be alike con- 
ciliated, and no one would feel justified in 
questioning the propriety of an extension 
of the third degree, while its object was 
reputed to promote the glory of God, 
peace on earth, and good-will amongst 
mankind. 

Even after the Grand Chapter was form- 
ed, it was only necessary to produce a 


* 7 Sir W. Drummond (Origines, vol. i.,p. 13), 
speaking of the fabulous history of the Chaldeans, 
nays, “ mankind are seldom satisfied with remain- 
ing in doubt 7 when conjecture can explain what 
curiosity desires to know. The bold invent, and 
the credulous believe. Imagination embellishes 
tradition, illumines the dark pages of histonr, and 
builds on the early and doubtful annals of former 
times some glittering edifice^ which daisies the 
eyes of the ignorant, and which even pleases the 
spectator who doubts of its solidity.” 

** The name given to the Chapter No. 1 of the 
modern system, viz, “ The Rock and Fountain Shi- 
loh,’ Is a proof that our Brethren of that age con- 
sidered the Royal Arch to be a Christian degree : 
for the above title interprets Shiloh as Christ, and 
refers to the fountain of blood springing firms the 
rock of our salvation. m 
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certificate that the applicant was “ a Geo- 
metrical Master Mason” to entitle him to 
be passed » to the Royal Arch ; and the 
candidate was privately passed the chair 
as a preliminary ceremony j 30 a custom 
that was used till the union, in 1813. 31 
This extension of the primitive principles 
of the Order was subsequently adopted by 
the constitutional Masons under the Grand 
Lodge of England, who remodelled the 
degree, and brought it to its present form 
after many judicious alterations and im- 
provements ; but the period when it was 
first introduced amongst them is uncer- 
tain. The edition of Preston’s Illustra- 
tions, dated 1781, contains no reference 
whatever to the Royal Arch ; but in the 
very next edition, after the author had 
been admitted into the Fraternity of the 
ancients, the word “ Companion’’ occurs 
in reference to the Grand Chapter of Ha- 
rodim, established by the constitutional 
Grand Lodge in 1787, which, says he, “ for 
some years was faintly encouraged ; but 
after its merit had been further investigat- 
ed, it received the patronage of several 
exalted masonic characters.’’ The poeti- 
cal department of the first named edition 
contains no Arch songs, while the latter 
contains several. Bro. Dunckerley com- 
his Royal Arch songs between 
two dates. The introduction of the 


M Thi* is the word that was then used. 

*• The qualification of a candidate at that period, 
as I find by an old MS. in my possession were these ; 
— u Brethren who had distinguished themselves in 
Graft Masonry, not only by their learning and ta- 
lent, but by their love of Masonry, their activity, 
generosity, and liberality of sentiment. They must 
nave shown themselves possessed of a great desire 
to increase their masonic knowledge, and to pro- 
mote the general interests of the society : nor go- 
verned by either enthusiasm or bigotry, but by a 
general love to the human race. They cannot be 
admitted until they have passed through the 
degrees of Craft Masonry, nor until they have at- 
tained the age of twenty-five years, unless their 
father be a Companion of the sublime degree, and 
then they may be admitted, if well recommended, 
ballotted for, and approved, at three several periods, 
at the age of twenty -three.” 

31 The feet is proved by the form of the official 
documents. Before the degree was conferred the 
following certificate was issued by the Master and 
Wardens : — “ Whereas our trusty and well-beloved 

Brother , a geometrical master mason, and 

a member of our Lodge, has solicited us to recom- 
mend him as a Matter Mason, every way qualified 
for passing the Holy Royal Arch ; we do hereby 
certify that, so far as we are judges of the neces- 
sary qualifications, the said Brother has obtained 
the unanimous consent of our Lodge for this recom- 
mendation.” But after the candidate had received 
the degree, this certificate was issued to authorize 
hk registration in the books of the Grand Chapter : 
— “ We, the three Chiefs and Scribe, whose names 
are hereunto subscribed, do certify, that in a chap- 
ter of Holy Royal Arch, convened and held under 
the sanction of the worshipful Lodge No. — , our 

beloved Brother , having delivered to ns the 

recommendation of the Lodge , hereunto 

subjoined, and proved himself, by due examination, 
to be well qualified in the several degrees of Ap- 
prentice, Fellow craft, and Master Mason, and hav- 
ing patted the chair , was by us admitted to tbs su- 
premo degree of Excellent R, A. Mason.” 


Royal Arch degree into the modern sys- 
tem coaid not, therefore, be earlier than 
the dedication of Freemasons’ Hall in 
i 1776. Ten years after this date, the regu- 
lations of the degree were first published. 
I have before me a list of Grand Officers 
in 1788, which shows the state of the 
Royal Arch at that period ; and from the 
number of Past Grand Masters Z., which 
was then an annual office, being only 
eight, the presumption is that the Grand 
Chapter had been formed only eight or 
nine years previously, viz., in 1779. 3 * But 
it was not till the year 1785 that newly 
exalted Companions were required to pay 
a registration fee. 

At the period of its introduction by the 
ancients, however, and before the moderns 
ever contemplated its use amongst them- 
selves, the Grand Lodge was alarmed at 
the innovation ; and when the Marquis of 
Caernarvon was elected to the office of 
Grand Master, he applied himself steadily 
to the extinction of the schism. His act- 
ing deputy, Dr. Manningham, conducted 
the proceedings, and pointed out the ne- 
cessity of discouraging such an open vio- 
lation of the laws of the Society, by some 
decisive measures. At a Grand Lodge 
holden on the 20th of March, 1755, a formal 
complaint was preferred against certain 
brethren for forming and assembling under 
the denomination of ancient Masons, and 
pronouncing themselves independent of 
this Society, and not subject to the laws 
or to the authority of the Grand Master. 
Dr. Manningham, the D. G. M., observed 
that “ such meetings were not only con- 
trary to the laws of Masonry, but an insult 
to the Grand Master and to the whole 
body of Free and Accepted Masons ; as 
they tended to introduce the novelties and 
conceits of opinionative persons, and to 
create a belief that there have been other 
societies of Masons more ancient than this 
Society.” After much deliberation, it 
was unanimously resolved, “That the 
meeting of brethren under any denomina- 
tion of Masons, without a legal power and 
authority from the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land for the time being, is inconsistent 
with the honor and interest of Masonry, 
and an open violation of the established 
laws of the Order. 33 

This resolution was followed up by the 
erasure of twenty-one lodges from the list, 
for irregularity; and particular mention 
is made of one of these lodges, which was 
most active in its propagation of the 
schism, held at the Ben Johnson’s Head, 
in Spitalfields, and its fourteen members 
were all expelled the Society by name. 


38 The names of these eight were Comps. James 
Galloway, Esq., Thomas Dunkerley, Esq., John 
Brooks, Esq. , Jas. Heseltine, Esq. , John Allen, Esq. , 
Bartholomew Ruspinl, Esq., Francis Coast, Esq., 
Sir Herbert Mack worth, Bart. 

M Minutes of the Grand Lodge, March 20, 17*6. 
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Such prompt and decisive proceedings 
were met by a public remonstrance on 
the part of the ancients, couched in the 
following language : — “ A Lodge at the 
Ben Johnson’s Head, in Pelham street, 
Spitalfields, was composed mostly of an- 
cient Masons, though under the modern 
constitution. Some of them had been j 
abroad, and received extraordinary bene- 
fits on account of ancient Masonry ; there- 
fore, they agreed to practice ancient Ma- 
sonry one very third Lodge night ?”^ This 
avowal contains an indirect allusion to 
the continental innovations from which 
the Royal Arch had been concocted ; for 
all the new systems claimed to be derived 
from some ancient system of Scotch Ma- 
sonry, which, in fact, never existed. 

“ Upon one of these nights, some modern 
Masons attempted to visit them, but were 
refused admittance. The persons so re- 
fused laid a formal complaint before the 
modern Grand Lodge, then held at the 
Devil Tavern, near Temple Bar. The said 
Grand Lodge, though incapable of judging 
the propriety or impropriety of such refu- 
sal, (because, I suppose, they knew no- 
thing of the Royal Arch,) not being an- 
cient Masons, ordered that the Ben John- 
son’s Lodge should admit all sorts of Ma- 
sons, without distinction, and, upon non- 
compliance with that order, they were 
censured. 

“ The persons thus censured drew up, 
printed, and published a manifesto, and 
Mason’s creed, which did honor to their 
heads and hearts. The following lines are 
copied from the preface to their pamphlet : 

4 Whereas, the genuine spirit of Masonry 
seems to be greatly on the decline, that 
the Craft is in imminent danger from false 
brethren ; and, whereas, its very funda- 
mentals have of late been attacked, and a 
revolution from its ancient principles, &c., 
it has been thought necessary by certain 
persons who have the welfare of the Craft 
at heart, to publish the following little 
pamphlet, by means of which it is hoped 
the ignorant may be instructed, the luke- 
warm inspirited, and the irregular reform- 
ed.’ Every real, that is, every ancient 
Mason, who read those publications, was 
convinced of the injustice done to the Ben 
Johnson’s Lodge in censuring them for 
having done their duty ; a duty which 
they owed to God and to themselves ; and 
a business with which their judges, the then 
modem Grand Lodge , were totally unac- 
quainted. Nevertheless, censure was pass- 
ed, and a minute thereof preserved in the 
archives, from whence it was published 
as one of the legislative orders on their 
records .” 34 ( Jb be continued.) 

Above all things never despair ; God is 
where he was. 


n Dtrmott’f Ahimaa Boon, p. 12. 


THE BRIDAL. 


BY A COXTIBWED OLD BACHELOR. 


Not a laugh wu hoard, not a funeral nota, 

As our friend to the bridal we hurried ; 

Not a wit discharged hie farewell shot, 

An the bachelor went to be married. 

We married him quickly, to save hi* fright, 

Our heads from the *ad tight turning, 

And we sighed as we stood by the lamp’s dim 
To think him not more discerning. [Ught, 

To think that a bachelor free and bright, 

And of the sex as we found him, 

Should there at the altar, at dead of night, 

Be caught in the snare that bound him I 
Few and short were the words we said, 

Though the wine and cake partaking ; 

We escorted him home from the scene of dread, 
While his knees were awfully shaking. 


Slowly and sadly we marched adown, , 
From the first to the lowermost story ; 
And we have never heard from or seen the 
Whom we left alone in his glory. 


poor 

[man 


The Pride op Ancestry.— The late Mr. 
Huddlestone believed himself to be line- 
ally descended from Athelstan, of which 
his name was allowed to be an undeniable 
corruption ; a belief shared by the late 
Duke of Norfolk. These two worthies 
often met over a bottle to discuss the re- 
spective pretensions of their pedigrees ; 
and on one of these occasions, when Mr. 
Huddlestone was dining with the duke, 
the discussion was prolonged till the unti- 
tled descendant of the Saxon kings fairly 
rolled from his chair upon the floor. One 
of the younger members of the family has- 
tened, by the duke's desire, to re-establish 
him, but he sternly repelled the proffered 
hand of the cadet. “ Never,” he hiccup- 
ped out, u shall it be said that the head of 
the house of Huddlestone was lifted from 
the ground by a younger branch of the 
house of Howard.” *• Well, then, my good 
old friend,” said the good-natured duke, 
“ I must try what I can do for you myself. 
The head of the house of Howard is too 
far gone to pick up the head of the house 
of Huddlestone, but he will lie down be- 
side him with all the pleasure in the 
world.” So saying, the duke also took 
his place upon the floor. 


Taking the Oath. — A correspondent in 
Ottawa, from whom we are always glad to 
hear, gives us the following scene in the 
Mayor’s Court Witness sworn by the 
clerk. Clerk: Do you solemnly swear. 
Mayor : The witness will hold up his right 
hand. Clerk : The man has no right band, 
your honor. Mayor : Let him hold up his 
left hand, then. Clerk : He has had the 
misfortune to lose his left hand also, as 
your honor will perceive. Mavor (savage- 
ly) : Tell him to hold up his right le«, 
then ; a man cannot be sworn ^ in this 
court without holding up something. Si- 
lence, gentlemen. Our dignity must be 
preserved l (Witness sworn on one leg.) 
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HALL OK not TEMPLE OP OHIRLS, OX THE ISLAND OF P1I1L.E. 


London, January 12, 1859. 

T HE object of my last communication was 
to point out and illustrate the earliest 
attempts at building houses, and to trace 
the gradual improvements which the ne- 
cessities of the people pointed out. and 
the wisdom of our ancient brethren so well 
contrived. From the rude skin-covered 
huts, the log-built cabins, the dolmen of 
our uncivilized progenitors, to the gorge- 
ous temples and meretricious pagodas of 
the Hindoos, I have endeavored to de- 
velop the progressive history of architec- 
ture, until we find it as a science and an 
art, the wonder and admiration of both the 
philosopher and brother of humbler but 
more practical genius and ability. 

In my present communication I give you 
a description of many of the temples, the 
palaces, and underground buildings of the 
ancient Egyptians, which, though necessa- 
rily dry, as all such descriptive matter 
must be, to the general reader, will be 
found, 1 think, full of interest to the inves- 
tigating Freemason ; to wdiose pcnisal and 
study I now, without further preface, fra- 
ternally submit it. 

According to the histories of Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Pausanias, Strabo, and 
other old historians, and the works of more 
modern writers on Egyptian architecture, 
— Pocock. Burkhardt, Beechey .Belzoi, and 


Gau, 1 we do Egypt no more than justice in 
declaring that she surpasses all the nations 
of the earth in the magnificence and gran- 
deur of her architectural monuments, her 
numerous temples, her palaces, her pyra- 
mid'. and obelisks, and her hypogea»* or 
underground buildings. This vast country, 
which, from the time of Scsostris, 1700 
years B. C. to the Persian War, about GOO 
B. C., extended over Bactria, .Ethiopia, 
Abyssynia, and Lybia, affords the most re- 
markable and important monuments for 
the study of architecture as an art. and 
offers us an ample scope for the illustra- 
tion of these papers. 

In the island of Phihe. above the last 
cataract of the Nile, is contained the mau- 
soleum of Osiris, a congeries of temples 
disposed according to the form of the 
island, which is shaped like a gunstock, 
the small end pointing up the stream. At 
the southern end is situated a smaller 
temple, to which a large court-yard is 
attached, surrounded by porticoes leading 
to the first two pylons, or propyl sea, lurge 
temple entrances between tower-liko build- 


1 Derived from vno under t aud yrj } the earth . 

3 I have made free use of those writings in this 
series of papers, so that I lay no claim to originality 
in them. I have read all the works to which I have 
above referred, translated them, collated them to- 
gether, and from them compiled these articles. 

(22V 
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ings of considerable height These pro- 
pylaea lead to the fore court-yard of the 
temple of Osiris. On the west side of the 
courtyard stands another temple. The re- 
sidences of the priests are on the east ; and 
towards the north are the second propylsea, 
which lead to a smaller court-yard, which, 
surrounded on three sides by porticoes, 
forms the fore hall of the temple of Osiris. 
Our engraving represents a perspective 
view of this hall, with the entrance to the 
large temple. 

Here our investigating readers will have 
field large enough to engage their most 
diligent research. At the top will be seen 
that eloquent symbol of the Egyptian idea 
of a triune deity — the Eigton-Kxeph-Phtha 
— the Winged Globe and Serpent The 
Globe symbolized the supreme and eternal 
God ; the Serpent, the animating princi- 
ple ; and the wings the hovering Bpirit of 
the great Creator, which moved upon the 
face of the waters when “God said let 

THERE BE LIGHT l AND THERE WAS LIGHT.” 

This symbol, it will be observed, surmounts 
each entrance, doorway, or pylon. Under 
the winged globe is seen the sacred ship 
of the Egyptians. This vessel was an ob- 
ject of general reverence and profound 
regard. It is sometimes found resting 
upon a pedestal ; and in other places, as 
in our engraving, surrounded by many 
priests, who carry it on their shoulders, 
and sometimes by means of poles. The 
centre is occupied with a small temple, 
around which are grouped a number of 
figures and ornaments, as cherubim and 
other representations. In the temple in 
the centre, is a figure representing the 
body of Osiris, after he had been slain 
by his brother Typhon. It is uncertain 
whether it was placed there in commemo- 
ration of the act of launching it upon the 
waves of the Nile, or of the devotion of 
Isis, in carrying off the body, after she 
had discovered it at Byblos. It was a 
favorite device of the Egyptians to repre- 
sent the gods as going about in vessels ; 
and they kept the idols generally in large 
boxes which were deposited in the sacred 
ship, whence they were removed during 
festival seasons, or for sacrificial solemni- 
ties, and placed in the temples dedicated 
to them. 

The symbols of the four elements,’ 
the eagle, salamander , lion, and fish; 

* The Eagls, representing air ; the Salaxabdbb, 
fire; the Lww, eartk; end the Fbh, water. The 


the Crux Ansata ; the sun, representing 
Osiris, and the moon, Isis; the gods 
Hermes and Harpocrates : the sacred 
birds — the falcon, ibis, dove, eagle, and 
hawk; the sistrum, sacred cruse, and 
caduceus ; the lotus, leaf and seed ; and 
in short, most of the hieroglyphics of the 
Egyptians may be seen in this engraving, 
the symbolism of which, and the connec- 
tion of the whole with Freemasonry, must 
form a most important and interesting 
study for our readers. 

The objects of greatest interest to the 
investigating Freemason, in connection 
with the temple of Osiris, are the remark- 
able sculptures which show that the Jew- 
ish lawgiver, who was conversant with 
the forms of the Egyptian religion, to a 
certain extent, adopted its symbols in the 
Mosaic system. The hieroglyphics in this 
temple distinctly represent the cherubim, 
the ark of the covenant, the vessel in 
which Osiris came to Egypt, and the table 
with the sacred candlesticks and the shew 
bread. 

To the east of the temple of Osiris, are 
the ruins of another temple, the columns of 
which measure forty feet, or more than any 
other upon the island. The cubes be- 
twen the capitals and the architraves are 
remarkable for their height, which is more 
than a diameter of the column — a propor- 
tion greater than in any other monument 
All the temples on this island are built of 
whitish sandstone, which is almost as 
durable as granite ; although the rocks of 
the island itself are composed of red 
granite. The most recent of the temples 
on this island dates, at least 2,500 years 
B.C. 

The spot occupied by the once famous 
city of Syene is marked now only by a 
portico of four columns and a few walls, 
all richly decorated with elaborate sculp- 
tures* 

Egyptians also represented the four elements, 
thus: — 

® M/\M | 

AIB, WATER, BARTH, 


And altogether in 
thin figure. 

Foot; 

They were also represented by the colours. Wans, 
representing the air ; Blub, the water; Puwix, the 
eartX, end Ckoscnr, the Jin. 
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The island of Elephantine contains the 
ruins of two temples, both of the same 
style of architecture, the one to the south, 
which was dedicated to Kneph, the good 
spirit, is still in very good condition. 

The temple of Horus, the Egyptian 
Apollo, is situated on the left bank of the 
Nile, between Syene and Esneh. The 
entire edifice consists of— 1. An enclosure, 
whose front side is formed by the propy- 
toom, with the entrance, in front of which 
two obelisks are erected. 2. The peristyle, 
or first fore-court, with the porticoes : the 
court has the appearance of a staircase of 
twelve steps, 3 | 4 | 5, so as to make each 
succeeding column shorter than the other 
by the height of a step. 3. The pronaos 
with six columns in the first row, and 
eighteen columns altogether, all very 
beautifal : here commences the main wall 
of the temple, which is constructed with 
buttresses, and between it and the outer 
wall on each side, are small side courts. 
4. The fore hall of the temple, which com- 
municates with the staircases and the 
rooms of the priests. 5. The sanctuary, 
behind which there are different rooms 
located. 

The length of the temple is 300 feet, its 
width 150 feet, its form, an oblong square, 
or double cube. Indeed, if we consider 
the architectural proportions of this tem- 
ple, we find that all its parts harmonize in 
the utmost symmetry and order. The 
length of the temple is eight times the 
height of the pronaos, four times the 
height of the propylsea, and twice their 
width. 

All the walls, outer as well as inner, all 
the columns and entablatures, and almost 
all the ceilings, are covered with highly 
elaborate sculptures and hieroglyphics, 
still in excellent condition, which symbo- 
lize the rites ceremonies, and religion of 
the ancient Egyptians. Some of the capi- 
tals are in the form of vases, decorated 
with palm leaves and date branches, 
symmetrically arranged and of uncommon 
beauty. From the striking resemblance 
of the leaves and volutes to the Corinthian 
capitals, we might not unreasonably sup- 
pose the latter to have been modelled 
after them. 4 

Near this large temple is a smaller one, 

story of CxLnucHrs— the basket, tile, 
and acanthus — la now considered bat as a pretty 
fable.”— Grand Matter Rodendl, qf Georgia, United 

mat*. 


consecrated to Typhon, the evil spirit, 
90 feet long. 45 feet wide, and 22} feet 
high. The date of this temple is 2,500 
years before the birth of Christ. 

There is a group of temples at Latopolis 
(Esneh) which, according to the repre- 
sentation of the zodiac on the ruins, must 
have been built 2,600 years B. C. 

The city of Thebes the ancient Diospo- 
lis Magna, was situated upon both banks 
of the Nile, and surrounded by a wall 
60 feet thick, famished with 100 gates. 
Here are found a large number of edifices 
of the utmost importance to the student 
of Masonic Architecture. The ruins of the 
palace of Sesostris, and of several temples 
and other buildings, are situated on the 
left bank of the Nile. 

In the palace of Sesostris, erected about 
1,700 years B. C., are three large courts, 
two of them surrounded by colonnades. 
The first propylseum is 162 feet long, 27 
feet wide, and 66 feet high, and contains 
three rooms or divisions, each 54 feet long 
by 27 feet wide. Its vast entrance leads 
to an extensive court, bounded on two 
sides by galleries, and on the others by 
the first and second propylaea. The north- 
ern gallery, which is roofed over, is com- 
posed of seven square pillars, six feet 
thick, with statues of Osiris, twenty-three 
feet high, before them : the southern gal- 
lery also has a ceiling, and is formed by 
eight round columns. The second propy- 
lseum leads to the second court yard, 
which is famished with galleries on three 
sides. On the eastern side are eight 
columns, and opposite each column stands 
a square pillar, with a statue of Osiris 
in front of it Behind the gallery is a 
door communicating with the third court, 
which is separated from the preceding by 
a wall. The third court-yard, which was 
probably surrounded by the dwelling of 
the king and the royal family, is com- 
pletely destroyed. The columns, the 
walls and the ceiling are completely cov- 
ered with hieroglyphics and sculptures, 
representing the famous expeditions, by 
land and sea, of Sesostris, the Egyptian 
hero, and introducing very often the 
statue of himself ; sometimes riding in his 
triumphal car, at others slaying his ene- 
mies with arrows ; but the most remark- 
able are the representations of a sea fight, 
in which the opponents are represented as 
Indians, whilst in the battle scenes on 
land they are depicted with beards, and 
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intended to represent Persians. The bas- 
reliefs in the peristyle represent the trium- 
phal expedition of Sesostris to Arabia, 
after his numerous victories, so eloquently 
recorded by Diodorus Siculus. 

A grove of acacia trees, firmly rooted 
now marks the spot where the world re- 
nowned palace of Memnon at Thebes, 
called by the Romans the temple of 
Serapis, once stood, and was looked upon 
as the admiration of the world. But so 
effectually has time obliterated all traces 
of the great monument itself, that we are 
left to infer, from strong collateral evi- 
dences, that this was the site it occupied. 
The collossal statues between the palace 
of Sesostris and the Mausoleum of Osyman- 
dias corroborate, so far, Strabo’s descrip- 
tion of it, as to remove any doubt os to its 
location, near Medinet Abou. 

The colossi of Tamy and Shamy are the 
most attractive of a large number of frag- 
ments of colossi in the Acacia Wood, nu- 
merous enough to decorate all the squares 
of a large city. Almost all the colossi 
are formed of limestone or sandstone, 
granite, or breccia, a material which the 
Egyptians alone have ever been able to 
work into statues. The northern of these 
two colossi, which were probably the 
largest statues in the Memnonium, is cov- 
ered with hieroglyphics, and with inscrip- 
tions proclaiming that the colossus at 
sunrise emitted a sound somewhat like the 
breaking of a harp or guitar string. Cam- 
byses caused this statue to be overthrown 
and destroyed, for the purpose of ex- 
aming its internal construction, and of 
finding out whether the reputed sounds 
were not a deception practised upon the 
people by the priests. Similar sounds are 
said to have been heard by the French 
engineers in the granite apartments of the 
palace at Carnak. The mutilated portion 
of the colossus was rebuilt by five courses 
of sandstone, and the ancient head was re- 
placed upon it by the Romans. The 
statue and base were sixty-one feet high. 
The southern colossus, which is also some- 
what defaced, is formed of an immense 
single block of breccia, and between its 
legs are placed three smaller statues. 

Another architectural monument wor- 
thy of mention is the mausoleum of Osy- 
mandias, as it contained sixteen statues of 
Osiris, each 29 feet inches high, and 
the statue of Osymandias, represented in 
a sitting posture, 53 feet 10 inches high, 


several feet higher than the largest of the 
Memnon statues. It was cut out of rose 
colored granite, containing about 11,965 
cubic feet, and weighed about 1,000 tons. 
After standing for 2,000 years, it was 
thrown down by Cambyses, in the year 
523 B.C.* The second peristyle of the 
building contains columns 35 feet 9 inches 
in height, by 7 feet 6 inches in diameter, 
modelled in a higher style than those in 
the palace of Sesostris, though the latter 
was built 800 years afterwards. In the 
Becond court was a statue of black granite, 
with a beautiful rose-colored granite head, 
all in one piece, 22 feet high. The head 
is still to be seen, in excellent condition, 
in the British Museum. The sculptures 
and bas-reliefs on the walls mostly repre- 
sent battle Beenes, war chariots, and at- 
tacks upon the enemy’s position, who 
retreats, swimming to his reserve on the 
opposite side of the river. 

In addition to those monuments on the 
left bank of the Nile already mentioned, 
there were about forty royal tombs, cate- 
combs, or hypogea, only ten or twelve of 
which can be entered at the present day. 
They were rock-cut, and highly interesting 
on account of their sculptures, bas-reliefb, 
and fresco paintings. 9 The tombs them- 
selves are generally ranged in different 
tiers, one above the other ; the lowest are 
usually the most elegant, while those in 
the upper tiers are very plain. The walls 
and ceilings are decorated with sculpture- 

6 Diodorus Siculus gives an account of another 
statue, smaller than this, situated opposite to it, 
and representing the mother ot Osymandias, in a 
sitting position. — Q. 

8 It may not be out of place here to correct a 
very prevalent error respecting the art of fresco 
painting. The term fresco painting, an Egyptian 
invention, means a painting produced by a chem- 
ical preparation of the mortar before and at the 
time of putting it on the walls, so that it may not 
be a (Tec ted either by atmospheric influence or by 
time, and that the painting executed ages ago may 
appear as fresh in color and as correct in outline as 
if done but yesterday. It has nothing at all to do 
with the object represented, or with the beauty of 
the design. The art of fresco painting is entirely 
lost to the modems, and the attempts made in 
different parts of Europe to rediscover it, sometimes 
at extravagant outlay, particularly at Munich and 
Berlin, have, after several years’ experiments, turn- 
ed out entire failures. It is either simply ridicu- 
lous, or a proof of ignorance, or intentional fraud, 
to dignify by the name of fresco, the common 
water color or oil painting, such as now coven the 
walls and oeilings of our theatres and other public 
buildings, whatever may be the subject they repre- 
sent. 
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work and fresco paintings, representing 
vases, furniture, musical instruments, 
harps, lyres, Ac., of the most elegant 
forms, girls dancing to the music of the 
harp, hunting and fishing scenes, rural 
occupations, naval scenes, vintage, weigh- 
ing of goods, a large dinner party seated 
at a well supplied table, and a court of 
death. One of the catacombs contains a 
representation of a royal throne, which 
most minutely corresponds with the de- 
scription of that of King Solomon, given 
in 1 Kings, x, 19, 20, which was, therefore, 
in all likelihood, copied from the Egyptian 
throne. On one of the ceilings a zodiac is 
painted, by the position of the sun in 
which it is inferred that the temple was 
built 1,700 years before Christ. Some of the 
catacombs contain fragments of arches — a 
feet well worthy of notice by the Masonic 
student At the present time these under- 
ground buildings are almost destroyed, 
and the mummies, divested of their coffins, 
lie mingled promiscuously together. 

Near the village of Luxor (El Kusr), on 
the right bank of the Nile, are the ruins 
of a palace, which according to Diodorus 
8iculus, was built by King Busiris, about 
3,100 years before Christ Among the 
ruins is a gallery of fourteen very remark- 
able columns, 10 feet 6 inches in diameter 
by 66 feet 7 inches high. What is most 
remarkable about these columns is the 
feet that they were made first of hollow 
stone rings, and filled up inside with 
•bricks, mortar, and cement Their capi- 
tals are shaped like inverted bells, 16 feet 
11 inches at the top by 10 feet 9 inches be- 
low. This feet shows clearly that holloio 
columns were Jcnotonand used in Egypt over 
two thousand years before the commencement 
qf Solomon’s temple. 

The most extensive ruins to be found in 
Egypt are in the village of Carnak, to the 
.north-east of El-Kusr ; and of these the 
palace of Carnak is the mpst important 
This palace, which is situated about 2,400 
feet from the Nile, was surrounded by a 
brick wall 7,052 feet long, and 30 feet 
thick. One half of this wall exists ; and 
the dimensions of the bricks which com- 
posed it, are 12 inches long, 6 inches 
broad, and 5 inches thick. From the 
first propylaeum, on the side that faced the 
Nile, there were two rows of sphinxes, 
forming an avenue to the river. Two of 
these sphinxes are still in existence ; they 
have the body of a lion and the head of a 


ram, and a symbolic covering, enveloping 
the chest and back. They are placed 
upon a ply nth, 12 feet long, 3 feet four 
inches broad, and 7 inches thick, which 
rests upon a base 10 feet high, finished 
with a cyma recta. The front, or propy- 
laeum of the palace is 347 feet 10$ inches 
long, and 173 feet 11$ inches wide— thus 
showing that in building their temples 
our ancient brethren strictly regarded 
the symbolism of the oblong square, or 
double cube. In the interior, staircases 
lead to the different stories, which con- 
tained several rooms. This colossal pro- 
pylasum leads to the fore court-yard’, 
which contains two rows of columns on the 
north and south sides. The row on the 
south consists of eighteen columns, which 
are still in comparatively good preserva- 
tion, and, in connection with the wall be- 
hind it, forms a colonnade covered with 
stone slabs. The entablature rests upon 
cubes, which are placed upon the capitals. 
No bas-reliefs have been found, and the 
colonnade appears to have been left in an 
unfinished state. The southern colonnade, 
eight feet wide, was divided by a building, 
which was probably a temple. The frieze 
of this gallery contains two rows of hiero- 
glyphics. In the centre of this court, 
there were two rows of colossal columns, 
each consisting of six. Only one of these 
now stands. The remainder lie prostrate, 
but the shafts are not broken. The towb 
were 42 feet apart The columns are 
composed of single pieces, each 22 inches 
high. The entire height of the column 
was 65 feet 8 j inches, with a diameter 
of 9 feet 2 inches. The greatest width of 
the capital is 15 feet 4 inches. The shaft, 
during its entire length, and the cube 
upon the capital, are covered with signi- 
ficant hieroglyphics, representing purifica- 
tion, and initiation into the mysteries. 
Whether the space between these two 
rows of columns was covered, and if so, 
whether the ceiling was formed by beams 
of cedar or by a tent (velarium), is a ques- 
tion that has yet to be decided. The 
French writers are of opinion that statues 
of the gods were placed upon the columns, 
and that they never did support a ceiling. 
The temple projected thirty-six feet into 
the court, and had a propylcum, the re- 
mains of which yet appear in a dilapidated 
condition. The central line of the temple, 
which points due east and west, is not 
strictly square to that of the palace, from 
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which it has been inferred to be of greater 
antiquity, an opinion which is strengthen- 
ed by the fact that the temple is com- 
pletely finished and covered with hiero- 
glyphics, which are found in no other part 
of this court The fore-court has a peris- 
tyle, with statues of Osiris in front of the 
columns; and the court leads to the 
pronaos, the ceiling of which is supported 
by eight columns, ranged in two rows. 
These columns are profusely adorned with 
hieroglyphics, many of which will be 
familiarly recognised by the masonic 

reader : the pentalpha ^ , the interlaced 
triangle Q , the cubic stone a , the point 
toithin a circle © , the equilateral triangle /\ » 
the tan-cross ft the crux ansata , or key of 
the , Nile, etc., etc. The temple, which 
was probably the private chapel of the 
palace, presents another instance of the 
oblong square — it is 160 feet long by 80 
wide. Seven winding steps lead to the 
outer pylon, or entrance of the propy- 
lfleurn ; on the right side of which was a 
statue of Harpocrates, the God of Silence, 
and on the left one of Hermes. The door 
posts were decorated with bas-reliefe, re- 
presenting Osiris and Isis ; as well as 
Homs, the Egyptian symbol of the fructi- 
fying sun. 

The .saloon, or hall, was 307 feet 10 
inches long by 153 feet 11 inches wide. 
The ceiling was supported by 134 highly 
adorned columns. This hall is certainly 
the most astonishing and magnificent edi- 
fice in Egypt It is in three divisions ; the 
centre is formed by 12 columns, 66 feet 
high without the entablature, by 11 feet in 
diameter ; the capitals being 10 feet high, 
21 feet in diameter, and 64 in circumfer- 
ence. All these columns remain yet en- 
tire. The two lateral divisions contain 61 
columns each, 40 feet 6 inches in height, 
by 8 feet 6 inches in diameter. One row 
supports a stone wall, with six openings, 
protected by stone lattice-work, through 
which the hall is lighted. The ceilings 
are constructed of stone slabs, mostly 28 
feet long, 8 feet wide, and 4 feet thick, 
weighing over 65 tons each. The archi- 
traves are 24 feet long and 6 feet thick. 
The shafts of the columns are constructed 
of courses each 3 feet 2 inches high, and 
eaoh course is composed of four pieces; 
all covered with hieroglyphics and sym- 
bolical sculptures in the recesses. The 


rains of this temple most distinctly show 
that the stones used in the construction 
of the palace of Carnak had previously 
formed portions of some other buildings, 
another proof that long before the erection 
of those buildings, the ruins of which are 
now before us, other and similar edifices 
had been built in Egypt and destroyed by 
time. 

From the saloon hall, a fore-hall, 18 
feet 6 inches by 37 feet, leads to a dilapi- 
dated wall, with red granite door jambs ; 
probably the ruins of a small propylseum. 
Two doors lead to different halls, the 
walls of which are decorated with highly 
elaborated symbolic sculptures. In front 
of the sanctuary were two truncated obe- 
lisks (steles), which probably served as 
pedestals for busts. A door between them 
leads to the granite apartments, the walls 
of which are covered with bas-reliefe, 
frequently representing Horns, the son of 
Osiris and Isis. The ceiling constructed 
of granite and sandstone blocks, is deco- 
rated with yellow stars, with red centres, 
on a blue ground — giving an excellent 
idea of the symbolic covering of a lodge. 
Small chambers at the east end of those 
granite apartments, contain elaborate 
sculptures, representing the annointing 
and inauguration of kings by the priests, 
or hierophant®. From inscriptions over 
the entrances, it appears that none but the 
annointed kings (and candidates for that 
degree, if we may so term it,) and the 
priests were admitted within those guard- 
ed chambers. 7 Behind this is another 
hall 88 feet long by 44 feet wide, the 
columns of which are remarkable on ac- 
count of their 16 flutes; it is probable 
they gave the idea of the Doric column. 
According to Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus, this palace was built at the time 
of King BusiHs IL, about 4,500 before the 
birth of Christ 

I fear your subscribers will consider 
these descriptions rather dry reading, but 
the studious Freemason can discover in 
them important facts, which prove beyond 
a doubt that the ancients employed the 
same allegorical mode of imparting their 
religious doctrines and abstruse philoso- 
phy that we Freemasons have always used, 
and ever will use, in imparting a know- 
ledge of the traditions, the philosophy and 
wisdom of our ancient brethren. I have 

7 Probably the source of the ejbil’e “Pnocur, 
o ntoccL navnorjua.” 
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been Bomewhat particular in repeating 
descriptions of decorations, dimensions, 
<fcc~, in order that those brethren who may 
not have an opportunity of seeing the 
works from which I have compiled these 
papers, may be able to compare them, and 
to form a correct estimate of the import- 
ance of many of the symbols used in Free- 
masonic teachings. Some of the most 
elegant specimens of Egyptian architec- 
ture, including the ruins of Tentyra. I 
have reserved for my next paper, together 
with a glance at the architecture of the 
Assyrians. G. 

pimiisny. 


FIGURES AND ASPECTS OF MEN. 

I T is a favorite amusement of mine to 
walk along a crowded street and ob- 
serve the various aspects of men — how 
some faces are long, some short, some 
hollow, and others prominent ; and withal, 
what a variety of expression animates the 
various physiognomies. There is an opti- 
cal instrument called the anamorphosis, 
which, if you look into it one way, elon- 
gates you to a maypole, and in another, 
makes you as broad and fiat as a toad- 
stool. Nature, in scheming out men, 
seems to make use of a kind of anamor- 
phosis of her own ; and hence in some 
figures we see everything in long perpen- 
dicular lines, while in others all is latitu- 
dinal aud horizontal. Some men seem as 
if they had been framed upon a bundle of 
spears, others upon a five-bar gate. Some 
men appear as if they had been looking 
into the hollow of a tea-spoon, and all at 
once, by some strange spell, had their 
features fixed in that configuration ; others 
seem as if they had been petrified some 
day while staring at themselves in the 
bulge of a spheroidal tea-pot. Some are 
born (to use the Earl of Pembroke’s idea) 
of the poplar, others of the yew. And not 
in upright measurement alone are varia- 
tions observable. Some men sink inwards 
about the middle like hour-glasses. Their 
heads and feet are in clumps, and their 
waists in threads. Nature, in fashioning 
them, seems to have fallen into a reverie, 
and rolled the clay so long between her 
hands, that the ends, before she was 
aware, had almost fallen away from the 
attenuated centre. Others, again, are 
almost perfect spheres ; others nearly re- 
gular cubes, or crystals, with hardly and 
proper extremities either for locomotion 
or for thinking ; so that one might sup- 
pose Nature had been in a hurry in their 
case, and formed them much after the 
manner of boys fashioning Snowballs in a 


thaw, or a man making nails at the rate of 
three hundred in the hour. Then, again, 
some men have straight legs, like two 
marks of admiration ; others have them 
bandy, like a pair of parentheses : others 
are what are called knock-kneed, like the 
same figuee with an inverse arrangement 
of parts. But what is most strange of all, 
some men (Lintot, the celebrated book- 
seller, was a specimen, if we are to believe 
Dryden) have two legs of one kind — two 
left ones, for instance. When both lie in 
one way, the effect is most singular. I re- 
member a man of that kind, who went as 
straightforward as any man: but yet I 
never could resist the idea that his walk 
ought to have been a series of circumgyra- 
tions, like the orbit of the moon round the 
sun. King James I., according to Weldon, 
had a circular way of walking, and in 
entering a room, we are to suppose he 
made a sweep towards the object as one 
now-a-days drives round the lawn in front 
of a manor-house. 

The size and arrangement of the feet of 
men are so various, that while some seem 
to stand like the letter Y, upon a point, 
others have the broad basis of an A, and 
taper towards the crown. A few seem 
placed upon an X, and some spread out 
from the middle like a Y. On the other 
hand, take men in profile, and you will 
find some to be like the letter I, some like 
P, and some like f ; the first being slim 
tall men, the second fat and protuberant 
of paunch, and the third having a strange 
droop of the head. Mark mankind as they 
walk past you, and you will find hardly 
one going at the same angle to the horizon 
as another. The military man, perhaps, 
walks pretty vertically; but hardly any 
others. The proud man is perhaps ten 
degrees off the perpendicular backwards ; 
the hurrying shopkeeper a3 much for- 
wards. Some walk altogether upon tneir 
heels; others altogether upon their toes. 
Some men always seem following their 
noses ; others come sulkily after their great 
toes. Some have themselves all thrown 
out towards the front, like bow-windows 
— show a great convex chest, shoulders 
well laid back — in fact, three-quarters of 
their persons seem to go before them; 
others are all gathered coweringly in- 
wards, like coiled hedgehogs — carry three- 
quarters of themselves behind — seem, in 
snort, to be almost altogether back. Some 
men come dancingly and easily up to you, 
whisk round you m a few moments, asking 
how you do, and then dance off as trip- 
pingly as they came j other men come up 
with all the solemnity of a tall chest of 
drawers, pronounce a few grave words 
like the bass sounds of an or^an, and then 
go lumbering on as before, vmhout having 
altered a muscle. 

The way in which the head is carried 
makes a material difference in the aspects 
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of men. Some have the occiput laid quite 
back upon the neck, so as to over-realise 
the classical idea of the great distinction 
of the human race — 4 vultus ad sidera.' 
Men conscious of good looks, or of good 
birth, and who have never needed to stoop 
to commonplace employments, are apt to 
carry themselves thus. When a man, on 
the contrary, feels that nature has given 
no external advantages, and has to bow 
fifty times a-day over a counter to who- 
ever may give tim a trifle, he almost un- 
avoidably carries his face rather below 
the level than above it. A mercantile 
nation must thus look a little nearer tin- 
ground, upon the whole, than an idle and 
military one. The habit of command 
gives a peculiar air — an air of confidence, 
firmness, and dignity — which the man who 
is accustomed to obey can never attain. 
There is also a completeness of visage : 
about some men — an integrality of feature I 
I may call it— which sets them at their 
ease with themselves and others, and con- 
duces greatly to make up a presence. A 
man of this kind can do without a collar — 
almost -without a neckcloth : he will look 
well any w ay. Others, again, whose phy- 
siognomies are not so perfect — whose 
faces, as it were, want bottom — require a 
calyx, as the botanists would say, wherein j 
to rest the head ; which purpose is served 
by a stock and its usual appurtenances. 
It is remarkable how much the angle of 
the visage affects the voice. The self- 
confident man seems to speak from the , 
point of his chin ; the long-nosed boring 
man spins out his w ords at his proboscis ; 
and the obstinately modest and bashful 
man generally addresses you from a cor- 
ner of his forehead. Every head has its 
ecliptic as well as its equator ; and there 
is always one point which is more gene- 
rally presented to the spectator than any 
other ; that I call the point of voice — the 
mouth has nothing to do w'itli it. 

To come to features : it is astonishing 
how various are their forms in different j 
men. The profile of Louis XVI. was al- ! 
together, apparently, moulded in a circle ; j 
the brow, the nose, the chin, all formed j 
segments of circles in themselves, and, in i 
the whole, composed only a larger seg- 
ment. Such faces we see every day ; and I 
we as frequently see others in w’hich the 
form is entirely reversed. Such are the 
dish faces, where the features seem ar- 
ranged w ithin a crescent, and the point of 
the nose docs not advance so far as either 
the brow above or the chin below'. Some 
faces go outwards to a point at the tip of 
the nose ; others go inwards to a point at | 
the root of the same feature. Some noses j 
are isoscecles triangles ; others equilatc- j 
ral ; others have the base by far the long- 
est side. Some are tuberous ; others acute. 
Some spring out like the style of a dial ; 
others look as if they had been dashed 


against the face in a soft state, and by that 
means pressed broad and flat, like a piece 
of clay throw’n hard at a wall. Some- 
times the base is level ; sometimes hollow ; 
sometimes convex. In some men the nose 
is pointed downwards to the upper lip ; 
in others it tends upwards to the brow*. 
Some men have its point drawm to one 
side, some to another — like a helm when 
in the process of turning a vessel. 

I come now to speak of the various 
characters w'hich may be read iu the faces 
of a passing crowd. Some w'ho have not 
been in the habit of studying human 
character anyw'here, may not recollect 
being struck with the infinite variety there 
to be observed. Yet there are some points 
which may be easily brought to the re- 
membrance of the most careless onlooker. 
How' absorbed some men appear! Their 
souls, like their eyes, seem set far back in 
their heads, and they move along the 
street seeing everything, but never show- 
ing as if they saw at all. They wink, for 
the ordinary refreshment of the organs; 
but no other muscle ever plavs. In some 
the absorption is that of pride ; in some 
that of indifference. Such persons are like 
coffins sent out to take the air. The great 
mass of mankind, in walking the streets, 
have pretty much one look — something 
between the smirk of actual conversation 
and the coldness of perfect tranquility or 
reverie. They hold themselves ready, if 
they are not strangers to the place, to 
break into a smile as they pass a friend. 
But there is a set w ho do not conform to 
this general system, and may be described 
as a contrast to the haughty and the cold. 
These people wear their heart on their 
lips and in their eyes. As you pass them, 
you feel convinced that you must know' 
them, and that they know* you. They 
always look as if they were addressing 
you with the words, “ My dear fellow, how' 
are you?” It requires'an effort to keep 
your hand from going forth of its own ac- 
cord and seizing theirs. As they go along 
with this perpetual salutation in their 
looks, they leave all who pass them in the 
same state with yourself; and perhaps 
two hundred persons at once are saying 
to themselves, “ Surely I have seen that 
gentleman before.” Such a man will re- 
duce a whole street to bewilderment in 
five minutes. There is a peculiar twitchi- 
ness about the noses and upper lips of 
some men which contributes to give them 
this universally familiar air. I have long 
marked a person of this kind, and who, 
moreover, has that ruddiness of complex- 
ion w'hich betokens the hon-ineanf; nnd 
he always appears to me as if he Were 
going about seeking to make up a party for 
a beef-steak in some neighboring tavern. 
Though I have no acquaintance of him. I 
daily expect him to address me as fol- 
lows : “ I say. can ? t we have a few oyBters 
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to night at Gabriel’s?” He is a kind of 
Vanderdecken — always wishing to get 
some one inveigled into a snare of his own 
fkte. I have resolved, however, to have 
nothing to do with him. It would never 
do for a person of my retired habits. He 
would introduce me to the whole town in 
an afternoon. 


PLAINNESS. 

'THERE is one subject which I have long 
X meditated, but vet long neglected, to 
illustrate — and that is, the great advantage 
of being tolerably ill-looking. We all ad- 
mire and express pleasure in contem- 
plating beauty, but we do not trust to it 
We regard it, somehow, as a superficial, 
transitory, vain thing — good enough for 
the hour it lasts, a very feir subject of 
rhyming and raving among young men. 
but still an evanescent deceptive kind of 
thing, unworthy of any serious attention, 
and not at all to be depended upon. On 
the contrary, all our associations respect- 
ing plain people are of a respectful kind. 
There is a substantiality, a durability, a 
respectability about ugliness, tnat is quite 
delightful to the reflecting faculties. We 
know ugliness never runs away. It is a 
solid, Bponaible, fixed quality, like a de- 
cent tradesman ; while beauty is like Borne 
poor player, who, with all the handsome- 
ness and cleverness, yea, more, all the 
honesty in the world, is a vagrant by act 
of parliament. 

The very admiration we bestow on 
beauty tends to diminish its title to es- 
teem. The possessor of the quality be- 
comes puffed up with the homage of our 
gaze, and deems nothing else to be neces- 
sary to secure approbation. But though 
this is the usual and plain-sailing way of 
accounting for the inferiority of character 
which too often attends good looks, there 
is perhaps another and better reason for 
our never attaching the idea of intellec- 
tual or moral excellence to beauty. There 
is considerable reason for supposing that 
the beau-ideal of beauty is also the beau- 
ideal of insipidity, and that it is only in 
certain degrees of departure from the for- 
mer property that we find certain degrees 
of exemption from the latter. Thus, the 
exquisite Venus of Florence, the wonder 
and the passion of the world, is not less 
remarkable for the absence of every ap- 
pearance of mental charm, than for the 

B oesession of every animal grace. And 
‘ we cast back upon all the faces we have 
most admired, we will be apt to confess, 
in regard to most of them, that it was not 
perfect beauty, but only some approach 
to it, that we were delighted with. There 
seems to be a mysterious sense, either the 
result of frequent observation, or an in- 
nate and instinctive faculty, which leads 
us to attach ideas of uncertainty and I 


emptiness to beauty even at the moment 
our eye is gratified with the sight of it. It 
is only considered as a tincture, a rain- 
bow in the heaven of the human face, a 
finery which is presently to pass away, 
leaving something tawdry behind. Plain 
looks are something in the regular course 
of things — a consistent, uniform peculiar- 
ity ; but beauty is a mere accident 
It is in the female fece that beauty is 
most advantageous and least harmful. It 
is natural there ; we look for it ; and when 
we find it in a certain degree, it usually 
conveys a pleasing impression. Even 
here, however, we still allow it only the 
admiration due to a thing affecting the 
physical surface, and are apt to look with 
more expectation to a plain face for those 
inner qualities which are most entitled to 
esteem. We look on beauty as we look 
upon the rose — the fairest of flowers while 
it lasts, but proverbially Bhort-lived and 
easily blighted. Plainness, on the other 
hand, is the unpretending evergreen which 
is to adorn our garden with a certain 
steady amount of good looks all the year 
round. Beauty seems to have an unfor- 
tunate effect upon the most of females, 
filling them with affectation and conceit. 
Hence it oftens happens that men retire 
with contempt and indignation from the 
temple of vain beauty, and unite them- 
selves with homely good sense and true 
unpretending gentleness. If of question- 
able advantage in a female, beauty is po- 
sitively detrimental in the opposite sex. 
A young man afflicted with beauty is one 
of the most pitiable objects in the world. 
He is despised at first sight by both men 
and women. He begins the world with 
an ex facie bad character, which he may 
spend the half of his life in wearing down 
to even start fair point Far better for 
him if two of his nearest kinsmen had 
been transported for felony. His most 
valuable acquirements, his most precisely 
good behaviour, his most persevering ap- 
plication to business, are all regarded 
with suspicion ; and even after he has for 
many years enacted the part of a good 
citizen, no one will be able to moke sure 
that he is not to break out to-morrow into 
some unheard-of-silliness and extrava- 
gance, or altogether to vanish away. On 
the other hand, a plain-looking man gets 
credit at once upon the mere security of 
face. A snub-nose is as good to him as 
patrimony, and cheeks seamed with the 
small-pox serve all the purpose of a bank 
account An ungainly form conveys the 
idea of steadfastness to purpose, and even 
a little lameness may be of service. To 
go upon neat ebony crutches, or to have 
a foot supported by a supplement of thick 
leather, may not be very convenient, but 
I know few things that look more respect- 
able. A well-dressed lame or blind man 
is one of the most imposing of all charac- 
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ten. We have an idea that such people 
are well off, and never run away. We 
imagine them exempted by their personal 
peculiarities from many of those follies 
and frivolities which detract from the soli- 
dity of other men, and suppose that be- 
cause they want personal advantages, they 
must have all others. A genteel crooked 
man seems the very anchor of fortune. 

Look around both the natural and arti- 
ficial world, and it will be found that simi- 
lar associations are everywhere awakened. 
Whatever is the most beautiful in the sky, 
on the ground, in the tribes of animated 
nature, carries us to the impression of 
brevity of duration and insolidity of sub- 
stance, I might except the heavenly bo- 
dies, if I thought it strictly proper to style 
those objects beautiful. The blossom 
passes away before the leaf, and the leaf 
mils, while the tree, the least beautiful of 
the whole, remains. The goldfinch is the 
creature of a few summers, while the 
raven lives a century. The air fills in an 
hour with creatures that seem shed pris- 
matically from sunbeams, but which, in 
another hour, sink back into their real 
nativity, the dust The gay poppy is but 
a weed ; the food of man is found in the 
bristling and repulsive com. In the arti- 
ficial world we habitually expect the 
sound and plain to go together. A gaudy- 
colored dress is usually a thin thing of 
gingham and gauze, designed only to be 
worn for a few sunshiny forenoons. The 
most valuable articles of attire are gene- 
rally simple in form and hue ; and so ac- 
customed are we to judge accordingly, 
that to make an unsubstantial thing sober 
in color, would be the surest way to gain 
for it some share of sincere esteem. Hence 
it is that we attach such notions of respect- 
ability to the Society of Friends. There 
is nothing about them that leads us to 
think of insolidity or transitoriness — all is 
downright, simple, homely, lasting, and 
good. People, we think, who can make 
themselves so completely independent of 
show and glitter, must possess an unusual 
share of the more solid and worthy quali- 
ties of character. 

Our estimation of men is in the same 
way affected by the nature of their em- 
ployments. It may be stated as a general 
proposition, that those who are engaged 
in the simply useful arts and branches of 
employment, enjoy a larger share of pub- 
lic respect than those who are concerned 
in the ornamental. Our notion of the 
substantiality and credit-worthiness of a 
man who deals in woollen goods is a very 
different thing from our notion of a man 
who trusts for his bread to the writing of 
plays, the teaching of some elegant ac- 
complishment, or the construction of 
musical snuff-boxes. Though twenty men 
are fitted by nature for dealing in flannels 
fbr one who is capable of composing 


poetry, and though we feel hardly any in- 
terest in the fotiuer compared with what 

we do in the latter, yet do we secretly 
accord to the humble trafficker that we 
deny to the thinker of fine thoughts. On 
this account it may be observed that per- 
sons connected with those professions 
which aim only at pleasing the human 
race, are usually very anxious to form 
acquaintance with their humbler but more 
solid fellows, as if they imagined that they 
might thus catch the contagion of public 
respect ; an expedient which, it is to be 
feared, does not always Bucceed in obviat- 
ing this injustice of society. All is owing 
to our instinctive sense of the vanity of 
what is beautiful and the solidity of what 
is plain. And hence arises a difference in 
the condition of men that has not perhaps 
been hitherto remarked upon. The home- 
liness of the profession of one man may, 
if not counteracted by an unfortunate 
handsomeness of person, do as much for 
him in the way of securing a good reputa- 
tion, as the utmost good behaviour and 
industry of another man, exerted daring a 
long course of years. A hosier, tolerably 
ill-favored, lame in one foot, dwelling in a 
plainish part of the town (for thiB is also a 
consideration), may be at once at his ease 
upon the score of credit and the respect 
of his fellow-creatures ; he sets up in busi- 
ness and in character at once. But a 
player, or a painter, or a musician, or a 
man of letters, being liable to suspicion 
at the very outset, has to make incredible 
exertions, put a constraint upon many of 
his most innocent tendencies, and practise 
many harmless but troublesome little arts, 
before he can procure the same respect — 
if indeed he ever gains it, or any share 
of it 


LITTLE BOYS. 

H UMAN nature is delightful in all its 
miniature shapes. With bulk come 
sin and folly ; but while the man remains 
at a stature under thirty inches, he is not 
only endurable, but positively charming. 
Hence I heartily join with Mr. Burchell in 
liking those innocent little men called 
boys — that is, before they have acquired 
the unruly habits too generally associated 
with trousers, but are as yet clothed in 
gentle cotton — handleable and dandleable 
—with a few endearing imperfections of 
speech, not very much disposed to quarrel 
with their neighbors, even upon the inter- 
esting subject of bread and butter. A 
human being of this kind has all the 
beauty of the young leopard with unde- 
veloped claws. He is still dependent and 
controllable. The tendrils by which he 
hung in infancy from your heart are not 
yet severed, and you still think of him 
rather as the baby than as the boy. Hia 
plump rosy face, big dumpy tovnmre, hia 
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thoughtless turned in-feet and unidea’d 
legs, all conspire to form one image of in- 
expressible softness and Cupid-like beauty, 
upon which you could repose for eves. 
Gleams of a manly nature occasionally 
break through the chrysalis of his baby- 
ism ; but the original innocence, the 
bloom of Eden, is still there. Delightftil 
it is to see him sitting quietly, with his 
meek and glistening head bent over the 
book of one of his elders, which he is 
affecting to read — and every now and 
then casting a sly and meriy glance aside, 
to see if his little trick is appreciated. 
Delightftil it is to have him coming fondly 
and intreatingly to one’s knee, to ask for 
the five-hundredth repetition of some story 
or rhyme, the sound of which charmed hi 
imagination. Delightful it is to see him 
sliding awkwardly but affectionately to- 
wards his baby junior, and conferring up- 
on that unconscious individual his blun- 
dering but well-meant kiss. Every prank, 
every attitude, every little trait or charac- 
ter, bears an appeal to your love. You 
treasure his droll absurd speeches like 
aphorisms, and sometimes catch yourself 
repeating them to old bachelors. You re- 
sign the most serious employments, and 
break up the most solemn reveries, in or- 
der to teach him how to propel a marble 
or toes a ball. You offend worthy people 
by neglecting their conversation in order 
to gratify or repress some wish of your chat- 
tering favorite. The first lilt of his voice, 
as it breaks in the morning like a cock- 
crow in some of the upper regions of your 
dwelling, causes you to start from your 
recumbency, hurry on your clothes, and 
rush up to hug him to your bosom. At 
all your outgoings and incomings he is 
ever ready with his dejected farewell and 
his blithe and bright salutation. And at 
night, as you plod homewards, how often 
do you detect yourself, with a palliatory 
laugh at your own folly, repeating beneath 
your breath the fond addresses which you 
are accustomed to pour upon him during 
the day ! 

This chubby and cottony period of life 
is that at which the little male human 
being first shows a disposition to wander. 
He is yet too young and insignificant to be 
received into the company of other boys, 
but he Buits the elders of the other sex ; 
and accordingly he is often found creeping 
along under convoy of a bevy of girls, 
who have kindly resolved to patronise 
him. On he goes, if in a town, musing 
silently upon the wonders of the next 
street to that in which he has been born, 
and, after a walk of two hundred yards, 
quite surprised to discover that he lives 
in so extensive a world. If in the coun- 
try, his walk is along some ancient path- 
way or sequestered road, where for the 
first time he becomes acquainted with 
daisies and cowslips, with the flickering 


beauty of the butterfly, and the merry hum 
of the bee, and where perhaps the whole 
of the troop sit down at length to rest 
upon some bank, starred with primroses, 
and ponder and prattle for hours upon 
things which no more advanced mind may 
appreciate. Little Nathaniel is at this 
time quite amenable to counsel. A girl 
six months older than himself can guide 
him. He follows listlessly and yieldingly 
in their train, a mere subordinate, and 
would no more think of raising his voice 
for a digression into a neighbouring turnip- 
field, than he would think of calling for a 
change of measures in the state. Indeed 
he generally hangs somewhat in the rear 
of the party, partly through timidity and 
partly through fiitigue, and it is frequently 
necessary for some one of his conductors 
to fall back to his position, aud give him 
a tug onward by the hand. 

In these wanderings of little ones, es- 
pecially in crowded cities, it sometimes 
happens that our juvenile hero Mis too 
far into the rear, and is lost to the ken of 
his companions. The party reaches home, 
and every mother finds her own except 
one, of whose Mr-haired darling she can 
give no account. Inquiry becomes alarm 
— there are sorrowful exclamations and 
wild looks — the neighbourhood is stirred 
with sympathy — figures are seen hurrying 
to and fro, the men without their hats, and 
the women in dishabille. The cry of a 
child lost flies from mouth to mouth, and 
all is dismay and conpassion. Meanwhile, 
at the distance of a few streets, a little boy 
is seated on the lowest step of a stair, with 
a crowd round him. He is crying bitterly, 
and oftens calls for that mother who is so 
far out of hearing. One tender-hearted 
female is doing her best to elicit from him 
the name his of parents, and their place 
of residence ; but all in vain. He knows 
nothing but that he wants his mother. 
There is not now a woman in the whole 
street who has not joined the crowd, to 
express her pity for the poor infant. At 
length an officer of police approaches to 
take the child under charge, and convey 
him to the district office, where, after an 
anxious hour spent in the meantime by 
his parents, he is once more clasped, and 
with ten times the usual rapture, to their 
throbbing bosoms. 

Incidents of this kind are now general- 
ly attended with little danger, in conse- 

S uence of the excellent organization of 
le police of most large cities. But it is 
impossible to assure parents of humble 
rank against accidents of a more calami- 
tous nature. For these individuals to 
keep their children out of the streets, or 
to provide the means of watching and 
protecting them when they are there, 
could not be expected, though the danger 
were much greater than it is. Hence they 
are exposed to a class of distresses which 
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seldom fall upon the wealthier part of the 
community. I never shall forget a scene 
of this kind which I happened to witness 
a few years since. I had occasion to call, 
respecting some matter of business upon 
a shopkeeper, who, with the aid of an in- 
dustrious wife, carried on a toilsome retail 
business in a suburban situation. While 
I was conversing with the worthy pair in 
the shop, a little boy came gaily out of a 
back room, where 1 could hear he had 
lust been taking his supper; from the 
hoop in his hand, I could see that he was 
now bent on a little amusement before go- 
ing to bed, As the happy little boy passed 
his father, be received a kind word and a 
pat upon the head — from the mother, an 
admonition to stay out only a few minutes. 
He went singing away in innocence and 
glee, and my conversation with his parents, 
which he had scarcely interrupted, pro- 
ceeded as before. Within fiye minutes, al- 
most before we were conscious of his ab- 
sence, the child was carried into the shop 
a bleeding and blackened corpse! He 
had turned into a neighbouring street in 
pursuit of his ftport, and been crushed to 
the earth beneath a passing curricle. The 
men who carried him were allowed no 
time by the distracted parents to stammer 
out their tale. With short, sharp, breath- 
less exclamations, or rather sobs, they 
rushed to asoertain for themselves the na- 
ture of the injury which their babe had 
suffered. It had been mercifully decisive, 
and death already sat on those cheeks 
where the rose of life had so recently 
bloomed. But it required no common 
testimony to convince the parents of their 
misery. The father called loudly for med- 
ical help — the mother would not admit 
that her child was dead. With instinctive 
but delusive hope she took the shattered 
corpse into her lap, into her arms, into her 
bosom, and sought to restore animation, 
alternately by handling tenderly the in- 
jured limbs, and by pressing the whole to 
her heart, and calling with wild fondness 
on the name of her boy : “ Oh, Thomas, 
Thomas — one word, one breath, one move 
of your hand, to tell me you live !” Such 
were her exclamations ; nor it was till her 
husband removed from her arms the soiled 
and bloody mass, and told her mildly but 
firmly that God had seen fit to deprive 
them of their child, that she would even 
allow herself to weep. Tears at length 
came to her relief, and, as she folded a 
younger infant to her bosom, I could see 
that she was not altogether left comfort- 
less. 

It is usually about the period of life 
which is here indicated, that little Nathan- 
iel becomes acquainted with magical pow- 
ers of money. The golden age of innocent 
ignorance is all at once succeeded by the 
age of brass. For some time, perhaps, he 
has known cents gs toys, pleasant play- 


thing acquaintances, pretty well to look at, 
and quitec harming to roll and toss. But, 
happening one day to accompany an em- 
bassage to a shop, where he sees one or 
two of his brown friends exchanged for 
articles which he already knows to be 
right agreeable to the taste, a new light 
breaks in upon him; he perceives that 
cents were not solely for sport, and in 
stantly, like the tormenting fire kindling 
in the bosoms of the inmates of the hall of 
Eblis, the accursed love of copper takes 
possession of him, never to be extinguished 
but with life itself How fondly longed 
for, how earnestly implored, how wildly 
rejoiced over, is then — a cent ! And what 
pleasing distraction in the spending of it ! 
At first he has a vague impression that one 
can obtain everything. But soon, too soon, 
he is corrected in this magnificent delusion, 
and called upon to choose, out of the many 
tilings that contend for his approbation, 
the single article which can alone be ob- 
tained for so small, though to him so im- 
portant a sum. The choice of Hercules, 
the choice of the ass, the choice of Mac- 
heath, or any other of the difficult choices 
recorded in history and in foble, was no- 
thing to the puzzlement experienced by 
Nathaniel in laying out his first cent 
Dear happy period of early boyhood, 
when everything can please, because 
everything is new — once more let us en- 
joy it, by contemplating its innocent 
sports and nacent emotions in those who 
are now passing through it How much 
should our happiness, and even our moral 
nature, be improved, if, in great part, we 
could once more become like little boys, 
shaking off the cumbrous and hardened 
coil which years, and circumstances, and 
habits have thrown around us I But since 
nature has denied this, let us at least take 
advantage of that freshening and purifying 
of the feelings which is to be derived from 
the society of children. Let us, while 
guarding those beings from the corroption 
and perversion which advanced life is sure 
to bring in greater or less degree, sun 
ourselves in the example which they in the 
meantime hold forth, of all that is conceiv- 
able of that simplicity which is not only 
one of the prime elements of goodness, but 
of greatness also. 


Noah’s Difficulty.— A young preacher, 
who had just started on his travels, was 
one evening holding forth on the Deluge. 
After describing the manner in which 
Noah built the ark and filled it with ani- 
mals of every kind by pairs, he closed 
thus: — “You must know, my dear hear- 
ers, that it was an arduous task for Noah 
and his sons to get a pair of whales into 
the ark !” 

There are two temples of God ; the ono 
the universe, the other the rational souL 
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REVIEW OF MITCHELLS HISTORY 
OF FREEMASONRY. 

THIRD ARTICLE. 

H AVING, in our second paper of this 
review, exhibited the weakness of the 
arguments advanced by Bro. Mitchell to 
sustain his assertion that Freemasonry 
had its origin at the erection of Solomon’s 
Temple, we shall next, we trust, conclu- 
sively show the untenability of these argu- 
ments ; and, in doing so we shall employ 
no other evidence than that which our 
historian has himself advanced. At page 
50, he says : — 

“ We here said Maeonry was not known in the 
Garden of Eden ; we have said it was not known to 
the antediluvians ; and we have further said that 
there is no testimony upon which a prudent man 
would risk his character as an author, going to 
show that it had a being until the building of the 
temple. There we believe it was introduced and 
perfected. With any Mason who has become ac- 
quainted with -the third degree, we shall have no 
difficulty to establish this truth. But how difficult 
does it become to those who are not Masons, that our 
venerated institution has even this antiquity ? For 
when we have given a true and faithful account of 
the excellent tenets of the order, and trace it back 
to the most remote period of which there is the 
slightest recorded evidence, still there is a mighty 
interregnum to be filled up by other means than 
sacred or profane history.” 

Without attempting to provide in any 
way for our enlightenment as to the dark- 
ness of this “mighty interregnum,” our 
author continues 

“ We have stated that we rely more implicitly on 
a well defined tradition, transmitted from age to 
to age, from one organized association to another, 
in support of any supposed event happening ante- 
rior to the dark ages, than upon any profane his- 
tory, and we apprehend this is the opinion of most 
well informed men. The Mason, therefore, who 
has the tradition upon which we shall rely, will be 
constrained to admit our position to be correct, 
while those who know nothing of that tradition, 
are called upon to exercise a liberal faith in our 
declaration of what is, and what is not, clearly 
defined tradition ; and we ask this the more ear- 
nestly, not because we care so much whether it has 
this or that antiquity, but because Masonry has 
no history aside from, and independent of, its tradi- 
tions. Strip it of its sacred lineage, as handed 
down from generation to generation, through the 
medium of oral communications, from father to 
son, from brother to brother, from society to 
society, and you reduce it to a level with the 
lowest schemes that were ever invented to delude a 
credulous or superstitious people.” 

Vol. 3. 16 


We differ from our well-informed brother 
here in toto. If masonry had no history to 
rely upon but such traditions as Bro. 
Mitchell says alone support it, its down- 
fall would be but matter of short time in- 
deed. Webster defines tradition as being 
derived from the Latin word traditio, which 
in its turn is derived from its own root 
trado, signifying to deliver. This learned 
lexicographer further explains that tradi- 
tions may be true or false, and quotes the 
following passages of Scripture to support 
his assertion : 

“Stand fast, and hold the traditions which ye 
have been taught, whether by word or our epistle.” 
—2 Tmcss. ii. 15. 

“ Why do ye also transgress the command of 
God by your traditions ?” — Matt. xv. 3. 

By these apposite quotations it will be 
seen that whilst our Saviour rejected tra- 
dition, as subversive of truth, St Paul 
supported tradition, whether oral or writ- 
ten, as doctrinal truth, provided it was 
taught by himself. That which St Paul 
taught either could not be considered tra- 
dition, in Dr. Mitchell’s sense of the term, 
seeing that his teachings were of events 
which had taken place but a few years 
before, or, if tradition, in its strictly literal 
sense, viz., delivery into the hands of the 
faithful of certain doctrines he was com- 
missioned to promulgate — he certainly at- 
tached no greater importance to those tra- 
ditions he had taught by words than he 
did to them he had taught by letter. In 
this respect he differed largely from our 
author ; as the latter looks upon tradition 
by word (oral) as the only authority 
worthy of consideration — the written arti- 
cle not being considered by him as tradi- 
tion at all. In his zeal to establish this, 
he indulges in the unfortunate assertion, 
that Masonry has no history independent 
of its traditions — an assertion which pro- 
ceeding from a writer of “ Masonic His- 
tory,” is calculated to lessen the character 
of what he no doubt values. For if Ma- 
sonry has no history aside from its tradi- 
tions, or in the sense Dr. Mitchell uses 
traditions, that history which cannot, with- 
out violation of obligations binding upon 
every one to whom they have been deli- 
I vered, be written, he must, as the author 
! and publisher of a history of Masonry, be 
(233) 
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looked upon either as a charlatan, or a 
violator of his masonic obligations. 

Bro. Mitchell, so firmly is he fixed in the 
opinion upon which his unwarrantable as- 
sertion just quoted is based, that he treats 
as contemptible any idea opposing it, 
says : 

“ All our talk about ‘ Ancient Landmarks,’ 
« Ancient Usages,’ becomes an idle tale, if Masonry 
originated before or since the building » f the tem- 
ple. The entire fabric becomes a flimsy tissue of 
misrepresentations, worthy only of the ridicule of 
all.” 

What an absurd assertion is this ! As 
if to be properly considered “ ancient,” 
anything must necessarily and exactly 
number, as those ot its age, the years 
which have elapsed since the erection of 
Solomon’s temple. If our historian had 
stopped to inquire the meaning of the 
simple word “ ancient,” we think he would 
have discovered that its use in the con- 
nection he finds it is not so veiy “ ridicu- 
lous.” It does not follow that cycles of 
ages must have passed to entitle any- 
thing to the application of this word. If 
he will look at it in the dictionary we have 
just quoted, he will find that it may be as 
properly applied to things which cannot 
in their very nature have existed more 
than a century, as to things which may 
have existed a century of centuries. In 
the seventh section of his history, in 
describing the arrangement made by 
the masters of the four lodges, who had 
elected Anthony Sayre as first Grand 
Master of Masons in 1718, to protect them- 
selves in the foil enjoyment of their privi- 
leges as the original Masons of England, 
Preston says : “ By this prudent precau- 
tion of our ancient brethren,” Ac.; thus 
proving, by his use of the word, that he 
considered these brethren ancient , who 
were living and acting in the year 1717, 
and no doubt lived and acted lor many 
years afterwards. 1 

But our historian, Bro. Mitchell, has an- 
other object in the advancement of his 
last assertion. He says : 

“ On the other hand, admit its origin as stated, 
the great good it was designed to accomplish, and 
it stands forth in all the moral grandeur and mag- 
nificence of the first, the greatest, the most power- 
ful auxiliary to our holy religion — the only associa- 
tion that, through weal or woe, through sunshine 
or storm, through evil as well as through good re- 


1 For this passage see “ Preston’s History of 
Freemasonry,” at p. 862 of the Uth No. of this 

Kigutm, 


port, has never failed to inculcate and propagate 
the inimitable truths of God’s holy law. All other 
associations have come and gone, because they 
were conceived in sin or brought forth in iniquity. 

God’s withering blight has been laid upon them, 
because corruption was in tbeir midst. We say 
we must fix its origin at the erection of the temple, 
liecause all masonic traditions go to, and not be- 
yond, that period of time. There is not an Ancient 
Craft Degree that does not point to the temple; 
there is not a lecture that does not go back to the 
temple ; there is not a ceremony that docs not lead 
the mind to that beloved spot. King Solomon waa 
our first great teacher ; he it was who conceived 
the plan and brought the beautiful system into be- 
ing ; and while the excellent lessons taught by 
Masonry would remain just the same, we repeat, 
that if the institution took its origin anywhere else, 
all the forms, ceremonies and reasons for their use 
are false, and should be indignantly rejected. And 
with a view that our readers who are not masons 
may the better understand and appreciate our 
views, we voluntarily give the most sacred pledge 
that we will not put forth and claim as masonic 
history that which we do not sincerely believe to be 
sustained by the tradition of the degrees ; nor will 
it be difficult to confine ourself to the truth. The 
Ancient Craft degrees are the same everywhere; 
their history is the same ; and though the simple 
truth may strip the lectures of some gewgaws and 
trappings of modern innovators, and though they 
be deprived of some of the fascinations of modern 
refinement, the fault is not ours. As a faithful 
historian, we do not feel at liberty to write for 
those who expect us to tickle the fancy, and capti- 
vate the imagination, by dealing in the miraculous. 
We intend to have no interest in misleading any one 
We expect our work to stand upon its merits for 
truth, believing, as we do, that much harm has al- 
ready been done to a great and good cause, by 
claiming for it more than is warranted by the 
facts. Truth assumes many of the appearances, If 
not attributes, of falsehood, when it is overdrawn 
or clothed in fiction. There lived in the early ages 
of the world men whose excellent qualities and no- 
ble conduct rendered them, doubtless, ornaments to 
society, as the benefactors of mankind. But in- 
stances are numerous, where a just appreciation of 
their worth was merged into a blind deification and 
worship of their names, until so much fable at 
taches to their history, that, at this day, the most 
sagacious are at a loss to determine whether such 
men ever lived,* except in the imagination of an 
idolatrous world. We are not ashamed to say that 
we tremble for the history and continuance of Ma- 
sonry, if it is to be enveloped in the mists of mere 
conjecture. We tremble at the judgment of an en- 
lightened comma nity, if you prove that Masonry 
existed at a period when no traces of its good 
works can be shown, or at a period when every se- 
cret association of which we have any account was 
strictly idolatrous, and as we believe, in every es 
sential particular save the account of the flood, di- 
rectly at war with our holy religion. Prove to the 
well-informed historian that Masonry existed before 
the days of Solomon, and after the flood, and he 
will be bound to declare that it was a heathen in 


* “ Well defined tradition,” to the effect that they 
certainly did, to the contrary notwithstanding. — 
Editor A . F. 
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atitution in all ita original design*. Tell him that 
It exiated before the flood, and he will ask you, 


What for? What was it designed to perform? 
Waa it to build the ark ? Was it to cause Adam to 
partake of the forbidden fruit, in order that he 
might learn the mystic art of making an apron ? Or 
was it to bring Adam to repentance after his fall ? 
We believe Masonry has been made by different 
writers to do all these things ; and yet is the histo- 
ry plain and simple when once understood. But 
when men have not given themselves the trouble 
to become acquainted with the well-defined tradi- 
tions of the Order, (and great labor and time is re- 
quired to do so,) if they write its history, they 
must necessarily be groping in the dark." 

We must pause for breath to relieve us 
after the absorbing perusal of this diatribe 
Standing in the midst of it, like the cap- 
tain of an infantry company formed to re- 
cede cavalry, our worthy historian no 
doubt considers his position invulnerable. 
Bat never was nil fuit unquam sic impar 
sibi applied more justly than it can be to 
this chapter ; for certainly a greater num- 
ber of inconsistencies and contradictions 
have never been presented in so small a 
space. 

u Admit that Masonry originated at Sol- 
omon’s temple, and the institution stands 
forth in all the moral grandeur of the first, 
the greatest, the most powerful auxiliary 
of our holy religion.” What “ holy reli- 
gion” is here meant? It cannot be the 
religion of the Jew, for Dr. Mitchell is not, 
we believe, a Jew ; neither can the Jew- 
ish religion be styled holy, seeing that it 
is but an unmeaning round of senseless 
forms and ceremonies, as far removed 
from the holiness of spirituality as such 
things can well be. And it cannot be the 
Christian religion, for Dr. Mitchell says 
Masonry does not recognize any particular 
religion, nor require of its candidate any 
particular religious belief. What religion 
is meant, then, by the Doctor as “ our 
holy religion ?” 

But “ its origin must be fixed at the 
erection of the temple of Solomon, because 
all masonic traditions go to, and not be- 
yond, that period.” This argument is as 
sound as if one was to claim that the date 
of Shakspeare’s tragedy of “ King John ” 
must be fixed as cotemporary with the 
events dramatised in it. There is no more 
reason to believe that Masonry, either as 
an operative or speculative institution, 
originated at the erection of the temple of 
8olomon, than there is that any of the 
plays, historical or comic, which have ren- 
dered the name of that greatest of drama- 


tists immortal were written by him at the 
time the events they so well portray trans- 
pired. Anything which does not corre- 
spond with the Bible account of the ar- 
rangements made for, or events passing 
at, the erection of Solomon’s temple, or 
subsequent thereto, whether that thing be 
tradition, oral or written, is false ; for of 
the events which at that time took place, 
there is no history known at all to be re- 
lied on but what is described in that 
book ; and that which is not to be found 
recorded therein is unworthy of confidence 
as history, although, as “ masonic tradi- 
tion,” it may usefully serve the purpose 
of connecting the events and supplying 
the voids we find in that history. To 
treat such supplied portions, however, as 
the true, because they are “ traditional,” 
as Dr. Mitchell does, and upon them base 
his “history,” is as discreditable to the 
masonic historian as it is to any one claim- 
ing to be possessed of the general knowl- 
edge expected of every educated man. 

We will not waste our own or the time 
of our readers in following our author 
through, and criticising wherever criticism 
is called for in, the lengthy quotation we 
have last made ; but hasten on to notice 
his historic treatment of the different de- 
grees. And first, of the Entered Appren- 
tice degree, he says : 

“ We believe that Entered Apprentices at the 
temple were those who came forward and had their 
names recorded to serve till the work was com- 
pleted — that thereupon Solomon gave them a lesson 
or set of instructions adapted to their capacities, 
calculated as well to promote their own interests 
and happiness as to forward the great work ; and 
as soon as they had proved themselves worthy, by 
having acquired an intimate acquaintance with 
said instructions, he gave them privileges and be- 
nefits which were enjoyed by none who were not 
engaged upon the temple." 

He next indulges in the pleasing specu- 
lation that Masonry in its original .plan 
was both operative and speculative, be- 
cause the “traditions clearly teach that 
he (Solomon) gave them (the apprentices) 
certain signs and tokens by which they 
would be able to make themselves known 
as sons of light whithersoever they might 
be dispersed;” and then, after asking 
“ what benefit this knowledge would be, 
if these apprentices were strictly opera- 
tive and in no wise superior to the Greeks 
of that period, answers himself by assert- 
ing his “ belief that these apprentices were 
qualified to do better work, and were bet- 
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ter instructed in the arts and sciences than 
were the most accomplished cotemporary 
Greeks.” We compassionate, certainly, 
these “ most accomplished Greeks,” if the 
apprentices, or in the words of our lec- 
tures, the “ seventy thousand bearers of 
burdens” — the veriest drudges who 
wrought upon the temple — were in know- 
ledge and skill their superiors. And the 
idea that this was true, we think, will find 
a harbor in no other brain than that of 
our “ well informed ” historian. 

Bro. Mitchell denies that the teachings 
of Masonry are the teachings of Christian- 
ity, yet he finds an extraordinary simili- 
tude between the requirements of the ap- 
prentice Mason and those of the Christian. 
He says : 

“ This degree la justly esteemed of greatly less 
▼alue than the third or even second ; and yet when 
we properly appreciate the moral lessons here 
taught, we are struck with the conriction that a 
God-like wisdom must have instituted it. The very 
first lesson teaches the candidate that humility is 
necessary to the acquisition of all true knowledge ; 
and here is shown a striking likeness between this 
great system of ethics and that sublime system of 
Christianity taught in the Holy Bible. To whom 
does Masonry promise its benefits and blessings ? 
To those only who humble themselves to a proper 
condition to receive — to those who come forward as 
dependent creatures. To whom does God promise 
the benefits and blessings of Christianity ? To those 
only who humble themselves as suppliants at the 
footstool of his sovereign mercy." 

After indulging in several more of these 
strikingly analogical comparisons, he de- 
cides : 

"Thus, we think, maybe traced, even in this, 
the preparatory and least important degree, a strik- 
ing likeness between the divine teachings of our 
Heavenly Father* and the institution of Masonry. 
Nor are these salutary- lessons the invention of mo- 
dern tfmes. They were taught at the building of 
the temple — they have been taught ever since ; and 
palsied be the arm that shall be raised to oppose or 
withhold them. Who then will say that Masonry 
was operative only in former times? Who shall 
say it was anti-Christian in its formation ?” 4 

Bro. Mitchell glories in the universality 
of Masonry. He looks upon the “ fact” 
that all sorts and conditions of men, whe- 
ther Jew or Hindoo, Mohammedan or 
Egyptian, Indian or Hottentot, can par- 
take of its mysteries and enjoy its privi- 
leges, as being Masonry's greatest boast ; 
and yet he cultivates the idea that the En- 

* Her© he evidently means “ Redeemer,” but we 
p re su me he dislikes to say so. — Editor A. F. 

4 And yet “ Masonry originated at the erection 
of Solomon’s temple,” two thousand years before 
tho Christian era l — Id. 


\ tered Apprentice, above all others, should 
have the most implicit foith in divine Pro- 
vidence. After copying the language of 
our “ manuals,” in the lecture on this de- 
gree, unmeaning to any but a Christian, 
and dwelling thereon with considerable 
unction, exemplifying, as he believes it 
does, his theory of universality, he con 
eludes his chapter upon this degree with 
the following words : 

“ The Entered Apprentice is pointed to the Mo- 
saic pavement. . . He is taught that the Mason's 
lodge, in which our brethren formerly ceased from 
their labor and sunk to sweet repose, conscious of 
a well spent day in toil and labor, and brotherly 
kindness and charity, is typical of that Grand 
Lodge where saints and angels assemble around the 
throne of God to welcome the returning prodigal, 
with songs of rejoicing and hallelujahs to the Lamb 
for ever and ever. This, this is Apprentice Mason- 
ry, and who does not discover the finger of God in 
all this? 

“Oh ! how must the Christian Mason’s heart 
bleed at heering this glorious institution wantonly 
assailed !” 

This exclamation is certainly, we have 
no doubt, intended to be pathetic ; but re- 
ally, if Masonry is universal, we can not 
see the force of it. Why should the heart 
of the Christian Mason bleed, any more 
than that of the Jewish, Hindoo, or Mo- 
hammedan Mason ? If there are Ancient 
Craft Masons to be found in Palestine, In- 
dia, or Turkey, as we know there are a 
scattered few among the followers of the 
Prophet and among the Jews resident in 
Christian lands, who under this mistaken 
belief have been received into the Order, 
why should they not feel as keenly as the 
Christian the indignities suffered by “ this 
glorious institution?” But we can not 
suppose, from the invidious manner of the 
text, that their hearts are at all thus affect- 
ed. It is the Christian Mason's heart alone 
that can “ bleed at hearing the glorious 
institution of Masonry wantonly assailed.” 
And yet Dr. Mitchell denies that Masonry 
recognizes any religion ! 

Having finished the first degree to his 
satisfaction, with the sentence just quoted, 
our historian proceeds to the second, and 
at once informs his readers that it, “as 
now conferred, is infinitely less important 
than it was at the building of the temple.” 
His opening paragraph on this subject, 
j being a curiosity of pedantic effrontery, 
we copy nearly entire : 

“ As the second, or Fellow Craft* degree, aa now 
conferred i* infinitely lew important than it was at 
the building of the temple, and as a fkithful histo- 
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ri*n it will devolve on us to show why this is so, 
we shall not shrink from the task when the appro- 
priate time shall arrive ; but, as we are now consi- 
dering the earliest history of our Order, we think it 
proper to lay before oar readers Masonry as it then 
was, and in tracing its somewhat obscure advance- 
ment through several ages, arrive at and account 
for the changes alluded to as best we may. That 
the Fellow Crafts degree embraced a much larger 
amount of valuable instruction, both in reference 
to speculative and operative Masonry, than is now 
to be found in the degree, we think the well-inform- 
ed Mason can not rationally doubt. Who and what 
were the eighty thousand craftsmen employed at 
the building of the temple T We hesitate not to say 
that they were accomplished workmen ; that, 
while it was the business of the Entered Appren- 
tice to prepare the rough ashler, it was the busi- 
ness of the Fellow Craft to polish and perfect the 
stone for the builders’ use, to accomplish which 
great skill and experience were necessary ; that 
these workmen were inferior only to the three 
thousand and three hundred whom Solomon had 
qualified by still higher instructions to take charge 
of and oversee the work, must be apparent to all ; 
that the most vigilant watch was kept over them, 
in order that no imperfect work might be assigned 
to, or find a place in, the edifice ; and that to in- 
sure this result, the most perfect system of checks 
and balances was instituted. If we understand the 
degree as then in use, the work of these men was 
regularly brought up to the temple for inspection 
and careful examination by such as were fully com- 
petent ; and the system of examination was so per- 
fect as to admit of no infractions, nor was it possi- 
ble that the craftsmen could be imposed upon, 
should a corrupt overseer be placed to examine the 
work, for every craftsman was furnished with 
means by which he was safely protected from hav- 
ing it appropriated to the use of another. So in re- 
ference to the wages, which we are traditionally 
informed were paid regularly on the evening of 
every sixth day. ... It is worthy of remark, 
that after the lapse of so many ages, and all the 
powe rs and inventions of man have, from time to 
time, been brought to bear, in order to facilitate 
easy and correct settlements of accounts, and the 
speedy liquidation of just demands, no system has 
ever been discovered or brought into use that will 
at all compare with that to which we now allude, 
but which the Mark Master Mason of the present 
day can alone understand. We are aware that we 
lay ourselves liable to ridicule by those who are un- 
acquainted with Masonry, in stating the fact that 
one man paid off regularly, justly and satisfacto- 
rily, every craftsman ; and, when the number is 
considered, we are aware how natural it is for 
those who have not become acquainted with the 
Mmple plan, to declare the thing utterly impossi- 
ble, and yet he who has witnessed an exhibition of 
the work has probably wondered more that he had 
not thought of so simple a method, than that the 
thing was impracticable.” 

Bro. Mitchell, “ as a faithful historian,” 
aajB he “ shall not shrink from the task” 
of showing why and how the second de- 
gree has departed from what it was at the 
building of the temple, and in the course 
of the next few lines he “ begs the ques- 


tion,” by saying that he believes every 
well-informed Mason will admit with him 
that the degree at present and at the time 
»of its origin are not alike. He then, after 
asking who the eighty thousand employed 
at the building of the temple were, “ hesi- 
tates not to say that they were accom- 
plished workmen,” <fec. That the business 
of the Fellow Craftsman is to square the 
stones of an edifice, whether moral or na- 
tural, every manual, handbook, and mo- 
nitor, from that compiled by Thos. Smith 
Webb, in 1797, to the latest production of 
that character, fully teaches to every ma- 
sonic tyro; and this being the fact, we 
cannot afford to Bro. MitchelFs historic 
powers and imagination that meed of 
praise which he evidently considers him- 
self; for announcing so astounding a disco- 
very, so well entitled to. A question, 
however, suggests itself just hero. If the 
seventy thousand Entered Apprentices 
possessed knowledge and skill far trans- 
cending that of the most accomplished 
Greeks, and yet, according to the manuals 
aforesaid, were but bearers of burdens, 
was it not very unwise of Solomon to keep 
such highly educated men at such menial 
employment? Could the reason be that 
he had eightv thousand engaged upon the 
work the seventy thousand ought to have 
been at — the former being possessed ot 
yet higher knowledge, a knowledge that 
enabled them to accomplish the most 
skillful operation of squaring stones ; and 
hence the seventy thousand, although pos- 
sessed of knowledge far in advance of the 
most skillfUl operatives in the whole 
world at the time, out of Jerusalem, had 
to be kept, for want of better employment, 
carrying water and the hod ! 

That the business of the Fellow Craft 
went to no greater length of science or 
wisdom than squaring stones is plain, be- 
cause the very tools used by them, the 
mallet, the chisel, and the square — the two 
firefc of which, however, they have been 
deprived of by Dermott's innovation, the 
“ Holy Royal Arch ” — denote this fact ; 
and the fact is further proved by the evi- 
dence, that upon the discovery, by some 
of them, of “ a curiously wrought stone,” 
they failed to find any place where it 
would fit, it being neither plumb, square, 
nor level, and therefore they heaved it 
over among the rubbish ; and yet Bro. 
Mitchell awards to them skill as far supe- 
rior to that possessed by the Entered 
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Apprentices as their skill transcended 
that of all others, the most skillful of the 
earth. What a precious set of savages the 
balance of the world’s inhabitants must 
have been two thousand years anterior to 
the Christian era ! We are not surprised 
that Solomon was considered such a pro- 
digy of wisdom, when the veriest bearer 
of burden in his employ knew more than 
any other man in the world at the time 
out of that employ. 

But there was yet another class of work- 
men whose knowledge, Bro. Mitchell says, 
far exceeded that of either the Entered 
Apprentice or Fellow Crafts who wrought 
at the temple. They were the thirty-three 
hundred overseers whose services were 
required to keep watch over the two sets 
of operatives just named, inspect their 
work, report it, and march them every 
sixth day to recive their wages, according 
to that most perfect system of checks and 
balances invented by Solomon, of which 
Bro. Mitchell says, “it is worthy of re- 
mark, no system has ever been discovered 
before or since that will at all compare 
with it” As this announcement will in- 
terest book-keepers and employers of 
large bodies of operatives at the present 
day, we will examine how far this “ most 
perfect system” can be subjected to the 
test of our overseer’s square. 

According to Bro. Mitchell, the eighty 
thousand Fellow Crafts were paid their 
wages regularly on the evening of every 
sixth day. The Entered Apprentices, we 
presume, received no wages, at least we 
have no account, either traditionary or 
otherwise, that they did. We think Bro. 
Mitchell ought to have supplied a tradi- 
tion to settle this, by saying that they, be- 
ing employed in the forests and quarries, 
could not be paid as were the Fellow 
Crafts, or, that being but the Fellow 
Crafts’ assistants, they were paid by them. 
There is a gap in the “ well-defined tradi- 
tions” here, which, as a true historian, 
Bro. M. ought to fill ; for it is not reason- 
able that such capable and intelligent 
men as he believes those seventy thou- 
sand to have been, should not have re- 
ceived wages of some kind. 

But to return. According to our moni- 
torial lectures, from which Bro. Mitchell 
copies so largely, the eighty thousand Fel- 
low Crafts were regularly assembled every 
sixth day, and marched in procession to 
the middle chamber of the temple, where 


they were paid by the Senior Warden, one 
at a time, according to the claim each pre- 
sented, and when paid, each passed on. 
The “ perfect system of checks and balan- 
ces.” so vaunted by Bro. Mitchell, was 
here brought into practice. No man 
could claim wages for what he failed to 
do, and no man could receive wages due 
to another. The thirty-three hundred 
overseers and the Senior Warden — we do 
not know who he was. but no doubt in 
wisdom he took rank the very next to 
Solomon— had provided against both of 
these contingencies. Well, let us start 
the procession. The hour is evening, or, 
as stated by our lectures, the sixth hour 
of the sixth day of the week — certainly 
the proper hour for operatives to be paid 
the wages they have earned during the 
week previous. Our readers will observe 
that they are now' looking at a procession 
arranged in single tile of eighty thousand 
men. Allowing a space of two feet as the 
least a man can comfortably stand upon, 
160,000 feet, or 53,333 yards, or 30} miles , 
would be the length of this procession, 
every man in which expected to pass a 
certain point before him and receive his 
wages. Now the next question that natu- 
rally presents itself will be, how long will 
it take one person to pay these men each 
their claim ? As every man’s claim has to 
be submitted to an examination to prevent 
imposition, we w ill say the third of a min- 
ute each could not be considered an un- 
reasonably long time. Three a minute 
would be one hundred and eighty an hour, 
and thus over four hundred and forty- 
four hours, nr thirty-seven days of twelve 
hours each, would be intensely occupied 
by the Senior Warden in this occupation. 
Granting, instead of this calculation, the 
utter impossibility of one man being paid 
every five seconds after the first man was 
paid, the time in that case would be short- 
ened by three-fourths, or to one hundred 
and eleven hours — a space of time w hich, 
in the very nature of human endurance, 
could not be devoted to this purpose, and 
which no supernatural strength, to be sup- 
plied by a knowledge of the “ Mark Mas- 
ter’s,” or any degree of Masonry, could 
withstand. 

Alas for this “ most perfect system of 
checks and balances !” Alas for our “ his- 
torian.” In endeavoring to originate Ma- 
sonry at the building of Solomon’s tem- 
ple, Bro. Mitchell, at every step, will find, 
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if he but looks for them, difficulties insu- 
perable. And that man, whether Mason 
or not, who could believe so preposterous 
a “ fish story” as that one person paid off 
eighty thousand operatives every week, 
is beyond redemption, an idiot of the 
most imbecile stamp. 

UNAFFILIATED MASONS. 

A N important masonic question now oc- 
cupying the attention of the brethren 
and Grand Lodges of the United States, is 
the Affiliation or membership in a lodge* 
of every Mason, or more properly his 
right to dirnii or withdraw from such mem- 
bership. The Ancient Charges and Gene- 
ral Regulations of the Fraternity, which 
form the basis of all legislation on such 
matters, are far from making it obligatory 
on brethren to be members of a lodge. By 
the third Article, it is declared that “ A 
lodge is a place where Masons assemble 
and work ; hence, that assembly, or duly 
organized society of Masons, is called a 
lodge, and every brother ought to belong 
to one, and to be subject to its by-laws 
and general regulations.” This is the lan- 
guage of the Ancient Charges, published 
in Anderson’s Constitutions of 1723 — un- 
disputed authority on all points of masonic 
law of which it treats— and on this sub- 
ject it is merely recommendatory, not 
compulsory or obligatory. Where obliga- 
tion was the law, Anderson made use of 
the very strongest words in the language 
to set forth that obligation : “ A Mason is 
obliged by his tenure to obey the moral 
law,” is the first of his charges. Again : 
“ The persons admitted members of a 
lodge must be good men and true ;” “ He 
should be descended of honest parents 
“ The Grand Master has power to choose 
his own Deputy Grand Master, who must 
be then, or must have been formerly, the 
master of a particular lodge,” Ac. ; “ All 
Masons shall work honestly on working 
days ;” “ The most expert of the Fellow 
Craftsmen shall be chosen or appointed 
Master,” Ac., Ac. Anderson, therefore, 
could not have intended to use the word 
“ ought ” in any other sense than simply 
commendatory. 

Now, that every Mason ought to belong 
to a lodge we cordially admit and agree 
with ; few Masons, affiliated or unaffilia- 
ted, will deny it But there may exist, 
and oftentimes do exist, certain reasons 


why a Mason would prefer to withdraw 
from his lodge to remaining in it, and the 
possibility or liberty to enable him to do 
so, implied so expressively by ought in 
the above extract, is in perfect harmony 
with the freedom and voluntary character 
of Freemasonry, and the customs and 
usages of the institution. 

The right of a brother to withdraw from 
his lodge, provided there are no charges 
pending against him, and that he is not 
indebted to the funds of the lodge, accord- 
ing to the Secretary’s books, has never 
until recently been questioned. A dozen 
years ago it was mooted by some Grand 
Lodges, and so ably discussed and reject- 
ed as an innovation, destructive of the 
rights of the individual brother, that tho 
no-dimil party, deeming it not prudent to 
urge their case at that time, have quietly 
allowed it to slumber. The able Commit- 
tee of Correspondence of the Grand Lodge 
of Maryland delared that “ The object of 
Masonry never was to extort, nolens vo- 
lens , money from its votaries. Such are 
not its principles or teachings. The advo- 
cating of such doctrines can not advance 
the interest or reputation of the institu- 
tion, but will, as your committee fear, do 
much to destroy its usefulness. Compul- 
sive membership deprives it of the title of 
Free and Accepted.” 

But although compelled to submit for a 
time, and allow their case to slumber, the 
opponents of the voluntary — “ free will 
and accord” — principle of the institution, 
urged on by a desire to have the funds of 
the lodge increased by an extended list of 
paying , Masons— “ members ” — are now 
trying hard to institute a masonic law 
which shall compel every Mason to pay a 
certain annual sum for the privilege of 
being a Mason. Let us examine for a mo- 
ment the merits of this question. 

A lodge is a place where Masons assem- 
ble and work. It is the place where ma- 
sonic light and instruction in the myste- 
ries, the ritual, and symbolism of the Order 
are imparted. It is the place where the 
brethren of the institution are taught those 
mystic lessons of morality, faith, hope and 
charity, of temperance, fortitude, prudence, 
and justice, which should be learnt and 
carefully studied by every Mason. To 
such an assembly of Masons, to such a 
school of instruction, every Mason ought 
to belong — we will say should belong. 

A lodge is also the place where a wor- 
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thy distressed brother may apply lbr and 
obtain relief ; it is the consolator afflido- 
rum, to which the widow and the orphan 
may apply with a certainty of obtaining 
sympathy and succor. A lodge should be 
the custodian of the good name and fame 
of every brother belonging to it Within 
its walls and in its mystic councils should 
be found the defenders of the character 
of every brother, behind his back or be- 
fore his face. Of such an institution every 
Mason would be a member, and he is no 
Mason in heart who could even think of 
severing his membership from such a body. 
On the contrary, the regular night of meet- 
ing would be looked forward to with plea- 
sure, and attended punctually by every 
brother within the length of whose cable- 
tow the lodge room was situated. The 
masonic greeting, the kindness and bro- 
therly love so plainly manifested to each 
brother by his brother, the practical ef- 
fect of the teachings of Freemasonry, vi- 
sible in the conduct of the brethren, the 
charitable manner in which they excuse 
the faults of an erring brother, and reclaim 
him by kindness and brotherly love ; the 
high and holy instructions of the Worship- 
fill Master ; in short, the whole manner of 
conducting the business of the lodge, 
such as to cause one involuntarily to ex- 
claim, in the words of the Psalmist : 

“ Behold how good and how pleanant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

Need we repeat that every Mason ought 
to be a member of such a lodge, and con- 
tribute to its hind of charity and benevo- 
lence — a fund from which in time of pov- 
erty and distress, should it please God so 
to afflict him, he has a right to relief? 

But the definitions we have given de- 
scribe what a lodge ought to be, what it 
should be, but what, we are sorry to say, 
in most instances, it is not Lodges in ge- 
neral are places where brethren assemble 
and work when there is any “ work to 
be done. But who will undertake to as- 
sert that they are schools of instruction 
where the sacred principles of Freema- 
sonry are expounded, its allegories un- 
veiled, and its symbolism explained ? Are 
they academies where the sciences that 
symbolize the religion of Freemasonry are 
taught-— where the moral duties and obli- 


1 According to the present usage, the word work 
means the system of eonferring dt g rtet - - nothing 
more. 


gations of the brotherhood are inculcated ? 
Are they assemblies where the Ancient 
Charges, the Regulations, the Usages and 
Landmarks of the Order are read and de- 
fined for the brethren? Are they such 
meetings as cannot fail to be attractive to 
the members ? Alas ! an emphatic nega- 
tive to these queries is echoed to us from 
every point of the compass. A loud- 
sounding “ they are not ” is borne to us 
across the Alleghanies — from the extreme 
west and south ; the pious ejaculation, 
“ would to heaven that they were,” of the 
Craftsmen from “the Puritan States” calls 
forth a sobmn “ So mote it be ” from our 
brethren of the north !” 

We are acquainted with the working of 
lodges in most of the States of the Union, 
and have conversed with intelligent breth- 
ren from every section of the country on 
this important subject ; and all are agreed 
that the lodges are not what they ought to be 
— that the masters and officers fail to ful- 
fil their part of the contract, to discharge 
the duties which they owe to the breth- 
ren. No instruction in the mysteries, the 
ritual, and symbolism of the institution, is 
ever received there : no mystic lessons of 
brotherly love, morality, forbearance, and 
charity are taught there. They are not the 
custodes of the character and good name of 
the brethren. If they were, as they ought to 
I be, all these things together, there would 
| be no dimitting from them. No knowledge 
| of Masonry is imparted in them, apart 
from the mere work of conferring the de- 
grees. The masters are entirely ignorant 
of all other masonic education, and they 
i cannot teach to others that which they 
themselves never learnt. What attrac- 
tions do such assemblies present to the 
would-be enlightened brother ? Would 
not his membership in such lodges retard 
rather than accelerate him in his investi- 
gation and study of Masonry ? We will 
just take a cursory glance at the work of 
a lodge, and see whether there be any- 
thing in it to induce an enquiring, studi- 
ous Freemason to retain his membership 
in it, and punctually to attend its meet- 
ings, 

The same “ order of business ” is gone 
through at every full moon. ^The lodge 
is “ opened in due form,” the minutes of 
the last communication are read and “ con- 
firmed ” by brethren, many of whom, in 
some cases, were not present when the 
1 matters recorded took place ! The Inves- 
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tigating Committee bring their report on 
the petition of Mr. A. B. The chairman 
knows nothing against the petitioner, (it 
is true he took no trouble to ascertain,) 
and the other members of the committee, 
confident that the chairman had done all 
that was necessary, concur in his report, 
which is favorable. The candidate is 
ballottcd for and elected, and with four 
others in waiting, initiated after a manner 
into the first section of the first degree. 
The second section is then “ explained ” 
to them ; and then they are addressed by 
the Worshipful Master in words of like 
import to the following : — “ My brethren, 
it is now too late to go through the re- 
mainder of this degree ; I have given you 
all the essential parts of it, and as the re- 
maining section is monitorial,* you can 
read it for yourselves.” Next come from 
Bro. Kareless the petitions of at least 
three “ good men and true,’’ who “ have 
long entertained a favorable opinion of 
the institution ;” they are recommended 
by Bro. Phil Kaufer, and take the usual 
course ; they are referred to a committee, 
who never do anything, or else do a great 
deal too much. Then permission is given 
to make remarks “ for the good of Mason- 
ry, but on that subject conticuere omnes : 

“ All were hushed, and held their silent whist.” 

u No further business ” appearing in the 
south, west, or about the lodge, the secre- 
tary reads the minutes, and M the lodge is 
closed in love and harmony/’ 

Now, though there are many brilliant 
exceptions to it, this description of the 
work of our lodges is not at all a highly 
colored picture, but a faithful representa- 
tion of the working of a large majority of 
the lodges in the United States, and let us 
ask what attraction have such lodges for 
a brother to continue his membership in 
them ? He never learns anything in them, 
for, if there be no work, the lodge is 
closed after going through the stereotyped 
official business, and the brother who has 
ridden twenty miles for light returns to 
his home in darkness, if not in despair of 
ever receiving that instruction which, be- 
fore his initiation, he was led to suppose 
was always imparted in a Freemasons’ 
lodge. After many repetitions of this 
search for light, and as many disappoint- 
ments, should we wonder that an intelli- 

* This contradictory u*e of the adjootire ia of 
common occurrence 


gent man should dimit or withdraw from 
a lodge which has long since ceased to 
have any interest for him ? 

We do not write to recommend with- 
drawal or dimission from a lodge; far 
from it. We fully agree with the spirit of 
the charge which we have before cited — 
that every Mason “ ought to belong to one . 11 
Our remarks are given with the view to a 
removal of the cause of the evil, to a refor- 
mation in the working of lodges. Let them 
dispense light — let them impart instruc- 
tion — let them teach the brethren what 
Freemasonry is — let them make the insti- 
tution less resembling a money-benefit so- 
ciety — let a taste for the higher and nobler 
aims of the Order, the inculcation of mo- 
rality and brotherly love, be cultivated in 
them — in short, let lodges become what they 
ought to be, and there will be very little 
cause for legislation on the subject of “ di- 
mission.” Before a physician administers 
medicine he generally seeks to find out 
the seat of the disease and to trace it to 
its cause ; and his prescription is made up 
with a view to remove that cause. We 
should think lightly of the skill of one 
who did otherwise. Cessante causa, ces 
sat effectus ; when the cause of this dimis- 
sion is removed, there will be no dimis- 
sion. 

There are some writers who can only 
look at the surface of things, and on this 
subject they have been writing strongly. 
No names are bad enough, no language 
strong enough for them in which to hold 
up to scorn, contempt, and public oppro- 
brium, those brethren who have knelt at 
the same altar, and who have made the 
same vows with themselves, provided 
they are too poor, or for other reasons 
best known to themselves, disinclined to 
pay the sum of two dollars a year for the 
privilege of - affiliation.” “Amphibious 
monsters,” 3 “ drones in the hive of Mason- 
ry,” and other equally fraternal epithets 
are applied to the unaffiliated Masons of * 
this country by such scribbling charla- 
tans. Others issue “ edicts,” with all the 
pomp and bombast of an autocratic ukase, 

“ positively enjoining the masters of lodges 
under their jurisdiction to require non-affl- 
liated Master Masons to pay one full year’s 
dues to the lodge under whose jurisdiction 


* The Craftsmen are to avoid all ill language, and 
to call each other by no disobliging name, but Bro- 
ther or Ffcuow. — Old Charges, Art. 6. 
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they are , and also fifty cents to the Grand 
Lodge, ” 

“ M*n, Tain man, dressed in a little brief authority , 
Flays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 

Most Worshipful Bro. Rees, Grand Mas- 
ter of the Grand Lodge of Kansas, in his 
annual address to his Grand Lodge at 
Leavenworth, in October last, took up the 
defence of this large class of much-abused 
brethren. He discussed the whole sub- 
ject of their rights, and the duties of the 
Craft towards them, with singular ability. 
It would be well for other Grand Masters 
and Committees to read and to study his 
remarks, which are, at this time, when the 
bulk of the Grand Lodges of the country 
are legislating on that question, exceed- 
ingly appropriate : and it should not be 
forgotten, in this consideration, that the 
chief difference between Affiliated Masons , 
that is, members of lodges, and those who 
are not members , is the sum of two dol- 
lars a tear, or whatever the annual dues 
amount to. Whatever may be said about 
the theory of membership, this is the prac- 
tice. We know Masons “ in good standing ” 
and regular “membership” in lodges, in 
many parts of the United States, who have 
not seen the inside of a masonic lodge in five 
years. The Secretary calls upon them, 
receives the golden shibboleth, and their 
“ membership ” and “good and regular 
standing ” are purchased for a few pieces 
of silver ! If they happen to be too poor 
to have these, no matter how wprthy they 
may be in other respects, they are stricken 
from the roll , suspended or expelled, accord- 
ing to the wisdom, strength, and beauty, 
and the brotherly love and relief of mo- 
dern Freemasonry. Let our legislators 
ponder well the words applied to the ava- 
ricious brother of an ancient mystic insti- 
tution, who broke his obligation, murder- 
ed his friend, and seized his gold : 

•* Quid non mort&lia pectora cogi#, 

Auri sacra fames?” 

Accursed greed of gold, what wilt thou 
not drive the heart of man to ? 

In the name of all the illustrious breth- 
ren who have prided in our institution, 
let this “ auri sacra fames ” — this accursed 
greed of gold— never, never be allowed 
to creep into Freemasonry. 


Men are never so apt to discuss a ques- 
tion rightly as when they discuss it freely. 


THE “ TRIANGEL ” and the PUBLIC 

INSTALLATION AT LOUISVILLE. 

Bro. Roehr, the editor of the Triangel , 
a masonic semi-monthly paper published 
in the German language at Williamsburg, 
N. Y., has failed to see the beauty of a 
late general masonic demonstration which 
took place in Louisville, Ky., when " the 
officers of thirteen masonic lodges of Lou- 
isville and Portland were installed pub- 
licly by the Grand Master.” After quo- 
ting from the Deutschen Zeitung , a German 
newspaper at Louisville, an account of 
the demonstration, the “ ribbons, and jew- 
els, and embroideries, and fringes,” worn 
by the officers, the smiling faces of the 
women, the sweet strains of the music, 
and the learned discourse of the public 
orator, &c., Ac., the editor of the Triangel 
uses the following unmistakeably strong 
language, condemning the whole proceed- 
ing as “ an innovation pernicious in its ten- 
dency and highly censurable.” He says : 

“From the foregoing account we see 
that Bro. Robert Morris could not abstain 
from engaging with many of his brethren 
in the public performance of the solemn 
masonic ceremony of installation. We 
are on brotherly and friendly relations 
with Bro. Morris, but we deem it our duty, 
in this instance as well as upon other oc- 
casions. to express our disapprobation of 
his profanation of our ritual. The solemn 
and impressive ceremony of the installa- 
tion of officers forms a part of the ritual 
of Freemasonry ; and the true conserva- 
tors of Masonry who abhor innovation 
would as soon exhibit to the eyes and 
ears of the profane the initiation ceremo- 
nies into any degree of Freemasonry, as 
they would perform the installation cere- 
mony in public. It is an innovation perni- 
cious in its tendency and in the highest de- 
gree censurable. If we are to permit this 
part of the ritual to be performed in pub- 
lic, what guarantee have we that such 
Grand Masters will not next step out and 
perform the other portions in public?— 
the opening and closing of our lodges, and 
the working of our most secret mysteries 
— indeed, may they not perform the whole 
ceremony of initiation in public ? 

“And what can be the object of this 
profanation of the masonic ritual — this ex- 
position of masonic ceremony — this impo- 
sing upon the women and the profane ? It 
is no other than a desire to cultivate that 
vanity which prompts a weak-minded man 
to allow himself to be admired, with his 
beautiful shining parti-colored scarfs, and 
gold and silver-embroidered trappings ; 
and thus to ensnare, by those glittering 
and tinseled gewgaws, candidates lb? 
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Freemasonry. And when such candidates 
are admitted into the lodge, what kind of 
Masons do they make ? If they fail to get 
Office the first year, and with it the broad 
collars, and fringes and jewels that apper- 
tain to it, they become either drones in the 
hive of Masonry or discontented and dis- 
satisfied 1 members ; who, in order, in some 
way to gratify their love of show and tin- 
sel, become Royal Arch Masons, and even 
Princes of Jerusalem and Knights and Em- 
perors of the East and West 

“ In view of the deeply-rooted desire of 
Americans for glitter, and lace, and show, 
and public demonstrations to show off 
snch embellishments, it will, probably, be 
a long time before the sun of pure masonic 
intelligence and genuine Freemasonry 
may be able to dispel the clouds and dark 
fog that obscures the atmosphere of Ma- 
sonry at this time of the presence of whose 
sombre and sickening influence such hum- 
bugs and demonstrations are loud-speak- 
ing evidence.” — Triangle , Jan. 15. 


gdffcs anti Cleanings. 

The Age op the World. — The distin- 
guished Orientalist, Professor Rask, of 
Copenhagen, in a pamphlet, published in 
1828, on the most ancient Hebrew Chro- 
nology until Moses, has made a compari- 
son between the age of the Adamites, ac- 
cording to biblical years, and their age 
according to solar years. According to 
this calculation not more than 713 years 
elapsed between Adam and Noah. Rask 
thence draws the unsound conclusion, that 
Adam was not the first man upon the earth , 
and consequently not the father of the whole 
human race, although he certainly might 
be the first man within the localities com- 
prised in the Mosaic writings, and thus the 
father of the human race which proceeded 
from these localities, and called the Cau- 
casian, from which the Europeans for the 
most part are descended. 44 Without en- 
tering upon an examination of this view,” 
says the Count Bjoms^jerna, “ it seems, 
however, probable that man's first exist- 
ence upon the earth must be earlier than 
713 years before Noah, which would not 
be more than 3200 years before Christ, 
which is' much too short a period com- 
pared with the age of the great pyramid 
at Gizeh, as confirmed by astronomical 
calculations, which is 5000 years earlier 
than the birth of Christ, and consequently 

1 BocnoUUgt ” U the word used here. Literal- 
fr it Is malevolent. 


2000 years older than the period main-* 
tained as that of the existence of the first 
man upon the earth.” From these, and 
other arguments and calculations, the 
Count comes to the conclusion, that “ we 
cannot conceal from ourselves that the ex- 
istence of man upon the earth must be of 
a far higher date than that which is indi- 
cated by the Mosaic Chronology.” 


The Cardinal Virtues. — In Pison, our 
first parents revered the fountain of pru- 
dence. In Glhon they beheld the sacred 
stream of justice. The rapid torrent of 
Hiddekel denoted fortitude. And the Eu- 
phrates, the mild and steady current of 
temperance. Happy was their state, while 
these sacred truths continued to guide 
their actions ; and the Mason will be 
equally happy who, through life, adheres 
to the lessons here inculcated. Instructed 
by prudence, guided by justice, strength- 
ened by fortitude, and restrained by tem- 
perance, like Adam in the garden of Eden, 
his services will be acceptable to the 
Deity. 


Origin of Freemasonry.— The famous 
charter of Colne gives the following as 
the origin of the Order. It asserts that 
44 our Brotherhood had its origin in those 
times when a few of the initiated, filled 
with a desire of true knowledge and a 
eorrect interpretation of the mysteries of 
Christianity, separated themselves from 
the various sects who professed the Chris- 
tian religion; for, in those times, a few 
wise and enlightened men, perceiving that 
certain heathenish ceremonies had been 
introduced into Christianity, which would 
destroy the principle of brotherly love, 
united themselves with an oath, to pre- 
serve and maintain, in its original purity, 
the Christian religion, with its benign in- 
fluence on the hearts and consciences of 
mankind; to bring the true light out of 
darkness, and to labour together in com- 
bating ignorance, intolerance, and super- 
stition, and to establish peace and happi- 
ness amongst mankind, by teaching and 
enforcing every human virtue. Thus the 
Masters of our Order took the name of 
Initiated Brethren of St John, following 
the footsteps and imitating the conduct of 
St John, the forerunner of Light, and the 
first martyr of the enlightened. The teach- 
ers and writers, according to the cus- 
toms of the times, were called Masters, and 
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chosen from the experienced and learned 
of their disciples, or fellow-labourers, 
from whence, we derive the name of Fel- 
lowcraft; while the remainder of the 
brotherhood, according to the customs of 
the Hebrews, Greek, and Romans, were 
called Apprentices. 


A Speculation. — Some say our first par- 
ents remained in Paradise one hundred 
years ; others forty years ; others think they 
fell on the fourteenth day ; and some say 
that it was on the same day on which he 
was created. Thus Theophylact observes, 
(on Mat. xxii.), that “ as man was created 
on the sixth day, and eat of the forbidden 
tree on the sixth hour of that day ; so 
Christ, in atoning for his sin, was nailed to 
the tree on the sixth day and the sixth 
hour. 7 ’ And hence arose that saying con- 
cerning Adam, that in one and the same 
day he was formed and deformed, not con- 
tinuing in righteousness and true holiness 
until the Sabbath ; for if he had done this 
he would have performed the ordinances 
of the Sabbath, one of which was to eat of 
the tree of life, which if he had done, he 
would have lived for ever, and never fal- 
len from that state of blessedness. 


“Thou shalt bruise the Serpent’s 
Head.” — The contests for supreme author- 
ity between the good and evil powers, 
which the spurious Freemasonry repre- 
sented as being interminable, were vari- 
ously depicted by expressive symbols ; 
and the machinery by which it was shad- 
owed forth are fanciful in the extreme. 
In Persia the hierogram was two serpents 
contending for an egg, as a symbol of the 
world ; and in India it was embodied by 
the still more remarkable figure of the 
serpent’s head crushed under the heel of 
the middle god Vischnu ; while in a cor- 
responding Mexican painting in the Bogian 
collection, the deity appears in conflict 
with a dragon. He voounds the dragon's 
head with a svwrd y while the monster has 
succeeded in biting off his foot at the heel. 
These instances display the evil power in 
two essentially different attitudes. In the 
former, he exhibits an appearance of 
equality, while contending, as before the 
fall, with the beneficial deity for possession 
of the universe ; while the latter exhibits 
him writhing and prostrate, beneath the 
power which he had wantonly provoked. 


Hence also arose all the absurd fictions 
about Jupiter and the Titans — Osiris and 
Typhon — Ormisda and Ahriman — Apollo 
and Python — Brahma and Siva. And when 
mythology became transferred to romance, 
the same fable was preserved in the com- 
bat of St George with the dragoD, and 
other legends of similar tendency ; which 
all bore a reference to the tradition of a 
prophecy delivered at the fall, that the 
Messiah should bruise the serpent’s head. 

A tradition that the Messiah, or Middle 
God, shall bruise the serpent’s head, 
while it should bruise his heel, existed 
alike in the east and in the w'est, amongst 
the Indians, the Greeks, and the Goths of 
Scandinavia. The Bramins placed in their 
temples certain sculptured figures, which 
were unquestionably descriptive of this 
prediction. One of them represents Visch- 
nu, with his foot placed upon the head of 
a serpent ; and another pourtrays the same 
deity encompassed within the folds of the 
same reptile, which is in the act of biting 
his heel. These can have no other mean- 
ing than as a pictorial development of the 
original promise of a mediator. Mr. Mau- 
rice, in his History of Hindostan, has pub- 
lished engravings of these sculptures ; the 
reader cannot but be struck wdth an ex- 
traordinary coincidence w hich subsist be- 
tween the former portraiture and the 
monkish picture of the victory of Michael 
over the devil, where the archangel is re- 
presented as being surrounded by the an- 
gelic host, and trampling on the head of 
a horned dragon. How' this coincidence 
arose it might be difficult to conjecture, 
unless w r e admit that they both originated 
in an ancient tradition, that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent’s head. 
In the same mythology, the principle dei- 
ties are all accompanied by serpents, as 
appears from the carvings on the w alls of 
their most ancient temple : and the mosteni 
Garoda, compounded of two portions of 
the cherubim, the eagle, and the man. i> 
represented as being placed at the eastern 
portal of the garden of Eden, to prevent 
the intrusion of serpents, to which reptile 
he was suposed to bear a mortal antipathy. 
And they have a legend, that after a severe 
conflict he destroyed them all except one, 
which he slung round his neck as atrophy, 
evidently referring to the fall of man, the 
cherubim at the gate of Paradise, and the 
destruction of all mankind at the deluge, 
except the patriarch Noah 
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The Atheist Answered. — “ Permit me,” 
says Bishop Watson, in his celebrated re- 
ply to T. Paine, “ permit me to recommend 
to your consideration the universality of 
the doctrine concerning an evil being, who 
in the beginning of time had opposed him- 
self, and still continues to oppose himself, to 
the Supreme Source of all good. Amongst 
all nations, in all ages, this opinion pre- 
vailed, that human affairs were subject 
to the will of the gods, and regulated 
by their interposition. Hence has been 
derived whatever we have read of the 
wandering stars of the Chaldeans, two 
of them beneficent and two malignant ; 
hence the Egyptian Typho and Osiris ; the 
Persian Arimanius and Oramasdes; the 
Grecian celestial and infernal J ove ; the 
Bramah and the Zupay of the Indians, Pe- 
ruvians, Mexicans ; the good and evil 
principle, by whatever names they may 
be called, of all other barbarous nations ; 
and hence the structure of the whole book 
of Job, in whatever light of history or 
drama it be considered. Now does it not 
appear reasonable to suppose that an opin- 
ion, so ancient and universal, has arisen 
from tradition concerning the fall of our 
first parents, disfigured, indeed, and ob- 
Bcured, as all tradition must be, by many 
fabulous additions ?” 


An Arabian Tradition. — A short time 
before the death of her first child, the devil 
asked Eve whether she knew how she was 
to get rid of it ? This question alarmed 
her exceedingly, and she ran to Adam for 
advice. Being unable to determine the 
inquiry, he became melancholy. The devil 
taking advantage of his sadness, appeared 
to him, and told him that he possessed the 
power of causing Eve to be delivered of a 
son in his own likeness, w T hich he would 
do on condition that Adam would call him 
by the name of Abdolhareth, the serpent 
of A1 Hareth, which was the name given 
to the chief of the fallen angels in heaven. 
Adam unfortunately consented, and when 
the child was born he gave it that name, 
and it immediately died. The above is an 
Arabian tradition, according to »Selden. — 
Ik jure Nat. Sec. fleb. 1. v. c. 8. 

A Tradition— There is a rabbinical tra- 
dition, that “ Adam, being in great fear of 
death, earnestly desired to obtain a branch 
of the tree of life, which was growing in 
Paradise. He accordingly asked it of the 


cherub, who gave him a bough, telling 
liim that what had been appointed should 
be fulfilled. During his absence Adam 
died, and was buried ; and his son planted 
the branch upon his grave, where it took 
root and became a great tree. This tree, 
with the bones of Adam beneath it, being 
preserved in the ark, Noah divided the 
bones amongst his sons. The skull fell to 
the share of Shem, who buried it on a 
mountain, which was thence called Gol- 
gotha, Calvary, or the place of a skull, 
The tree was planted upon Lebanon, and 
was of such an extraordinary nature, that 
it was at once palm, cypress, and cedar, 
typical of victory, death, and eternity. Of 
this mystical wood the cross of Christ was 
made, and it w'as erected upon the very 
spot where the skull of Adam had been 
deposited.” 


Agates. — On many agates are repre- 
sentations of men, animals, and rural sce- 
nery, inscribed by the hand of nature. 
Velschius had in his custody an agate, on 
one side of which appeared a half moon in 
great perfection, represented by a milky 
semicircle ; on the other side, the phases 
of Vesper, or the evening star ; whence 
he denominated it an aphrodisian agate. 
Another is mentioned by Kircher, on which 
was the representation of a heorine armed ; 
and one in the church of St. Mark, at Ven- 
ice, has the representation of a king’s head 
adorned with a diadem. An agate in the 
cabinet of the late king of France had a 
figure of St John the Evangelist, carried 
away by an eagle and crowned by an an- 
gel. On others we find the triumph of 
Joseph — our first parents, with tree, ser- 
pent, &c. ; and Kircher mentions one con- 
taining the letters I. N. R. I. In the muse- 
um of the Prince of Gonzaga was an agate 
with the body of a man in a running pos- 
ture. A still more curious one is men- 
tioned by De Boot, wherein appears a cir- 
cle struck in brown, as exactly as if it had 
been done with a pair of compasses, and 
in the centre of the circle the exact form 
of a bishop in his mitre. By inverting the 
stone a little, another figure appears ; and 
if it be turned still further the two others 
appear, one a male and the other a female. 
We find also the apotheosis of Augustns 
and of Germanicus ; the figures of Ceres 
and Triptolemus, Jupiter, and Minerva, &c. 
&c. But the most curious agate of that 
description is that of Pyrrhus, wherein 
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were represented the nine Moses, each 
with their proper attributes, standing in a 
circle, and in the centre, Appollo, playing 
on the harp. In the emperor’s cabinet is 
an oriental agate of surprising bigness, 
being fashioned into a cup, whose diame- 
ter is an ell bating two inches. In the 
cavity is found delineated in black specks, 
B. XRISTOR. S. XXX. 


Origin op the Urm and Thummim. — 
Wilkinson (Manners and Customs of the 
Egyptians, vol. ii. p. 27,) says : — “ When a 
case was brought for trial, it was custom- 
ary for the arch judge to put a golden 
chain round his neck, to which was sus- 
pended a small figure of truth, ornamented 
with precious stones. This was, in fact, a 
representation of the goddess who was 
worshipped under the double character of 
truth and justice, and whose name, Thmei, 
appears to have been the origin of the 
Hebrew Thummim : a word, according to 
the Septuagint translation, implying truth, 
and bearing a further analogy to its plu- 
ral termination.” Diodorus and others 
tell us the same thing. “ The chief judge 
of Egypt,” he says, “ has Truth suspended 
from his neck.” (Diod. 1. i. ; ^Elian. Var. 
Hist 1. xiv. c. 34.) In like manner the 
archdruid of Britain was invested with a 
mysterious jewel, called the Breastplate 
of Judgment ; and the people were im- 
pressed with an unshaken belief, that “ if 
he gave a wrong judgment, it would close 
round his neck and strangle him ; but if 
he gave a just judgment, it would expand 
itself, and hang loose upon his shoulders. 
It was applied for the same purpose to 
the necks of witnesses.” (Gough’s Camb. 
vol. ii p. 230.) Lord Prudhoe has very 
ingeniously suggested that the Urim is 
derived from the two asps or basilisks, 
Ureiy which were the emblems of royalty 
in Egypt “The chief priest of the 
Jews,” continues the above author, “ who 
before the election of a king was also the 
judge of the nation, was alone entitled to 
wear this honorary badge, which, like the 
Egyptian breastplate of judgment, was 
studded with precious stones of various 
colors.” 


God’s Descents on Earth. — The Jews 
believe that God has descended to the 
earth nine times, and that he shall de- 
scend on the tenth in the person of the 
Jfessiah 1, in the parc^Q of Eden ; 2, 


at the confiision of tongues ; 3, at the de- 
struction of Sodom ; 4, to Moses at Mount 
Horeb ; 5, at his appearance on Mount 
Sinai ; 6 and 7, when he spake to Moses 
in the hollow of the rock ; 8 and 9, in the 
tabernacle ; 10, the times of the Messiah. 


The covetous person lives as if the earth 
were made altogether for him, and not ho 
for the earth ; to take in everything, and 
part with nothing. 

ginsforrs to Comspoitbrnts. 


J. S., Aul. — “ I see you imply, in your review of 
Mitchell’s History of Freemasonry, that the insti- 
tution is not as old as even he says it is — indeed, 
that instead of thousands it can scarcely count 
hundreds of years. What reason hare you for tak- 
ing this ground V ’ 

We “ take this ground” for several, to us, satis- 
factory reasons. The first is, that notwithstanding 
the art of printing was discovered in the year 1420, 
there was no book printed giving any account of 
the institution of Freemasonry until the year 1728, 
and that was published but five years after the so- 
called “ Revival of Freemasonry” in the December 
of the year 1717 — nearly three hundred years after 
the discovery of the letter-press printing art. The 
second reason is, that even in his history, Ander- 
son, in his compilation of 1723, does not speak of 
masonry as a speculative institution ; and in the 
charges in that book, surnamed “Ancient,” there 
is no evidence that they were written to apply to 
any but operative masons, whilst the Rules and Re- 
gulations, on the contrary, arranged at that time, 
recognize speculative masonry by the terms used in 
their compilation. Third, no history of masonry 
published in any other country of the world except 
England, favors the belief that it was known before 
the year 1726 out of Great Britain. In France, the 
first lodge was opened in that year under a warrant 
from the Grand Lodge, organized in 1717 in London ; 
in Ireland in 1730 ; in Scotland the first Grand 
Lodge was organized in 1736 ; in Germany, as will 
be seen, by reference to the history of the order in 
that country, given at page 129 present volume, in 
1737 ; the first lodge was constituted in North Ame- 
rica in 1733 ; in the East Indian British possessions 
in 1729, and in Spain in 1728. Now, if masonry 
flourished for “ not hundreds” but thousands of 
years anterior to 1717, is it reasonable to believe 
there would be no account of the order anywhere? 

Why was there in 1717, and the ten to fifty years 
subsequent, so general a promulgation of its tenets 
and practices, and the establishment of lodges 
everywhere in the civilized portion of the world, 
friendly to, and in the possession of, Great Britain ; 
whilst for the hundreds of years preceding, there is 
no history that a lodge of Freemasons was known 
or existed out of that kingdom ? To us it is plain 
that speculative masonry, or the masonry we now 
have, was instituted by Dr. Anderson and his co- 
temporaries ; and we defy the production of con- 
clusive or satisfactory proof to the contrary. 

That stone-cutters’ and builders’ societies have 
existed from the earliest civilization is reasonable 
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to believe. That they had a language of their own 
exclusively is not true. They were but men, sub- 
ject to the laws and speaking the language of the 
country as other men in their position of life. That 
they had social meetings at stated periods, when 
at work upon any building, at which certain signs 
were used to signify certain things, and certain im- 
plements of their craft represented certain ideas, 
and certain rules were observed in these assemblies 
such as regarding the master workman with proper 
respect, and obeying the orders of his foremen or 
assistants (wardens, if you like) as delivered by 
him through them, is all very easily to be under- 
stood and believed. But that degrees, or ceremon- 
ies of initiation into degrees, obtained as early as 
the time of the latest erection at which stone-cut- 
ters and stone-masons wrought, before the year 
1700, we positively deny. 

We know that of late years several clumsy at- 
tempts have been made, by the publication of what 
purports to be ancient documents, poems, he., to 
show that Freemasonry existed in Great Britain as 
far back as the invasion of the Romans. Among 
the rest a Latin poem has figured extensively with 
translations and glossaries appended, and put for- 
ward as proof conclusive ; but, to the impartial 
reader and critical examiner there is no more con- 
nection apparent between the narrative of that 
poem and the Freemasonry of the present day than 
there is between the latter and the mysteries of 
Eleusis or Bacchus. Latin was the learned lan- 
guage of Britain from the invasion of the Romans 
under Julius Caesar to the time of Henry Eighth, 
and no one who had pretensions to learning wrote 
or spoke among the learned in any other language. 
But that a poem should be written in Latin, and 
that poem translated into the idiomatic English of 
the fifteenth century, and that translation plainly 
exhibit the fictitious acts of a Tyrian named Euclid 
in the portrayal of the rules he devised for the be- 
nefit of the children of “ great lordes and ladyes” — 
the instruction of them in useful arts, Ac. — all this, 
to the easily satisfied, from its analogy to the lan- 
guage of Anderson’s “Ancient Charges,” is consi- 
dered by thep proof conclusive that Freemasonry 
existed and Euclid was its expounder at the time, 
sad this ramblin gold Latin poem becomes the Codex 
of Freemasonry. Some have asserted that this 
poem is a forgery, but it is not necessary to prove 
this to lessen its value in establishing the antiquity 
of Freemasonry. A careful perusal of masonic 
history since 1717 will satisfy the impartial mind 
that the masonry of degrees, or moral and specula- 
tion masonry, vailed in allegory and illustrated by 
symbols, was not in existence prior to that period ; 
and all reference to it as being in active use before 
then, either in York or elsewhere, is merely paraded 
by the writers as agratuitous “ blind” to satisfy the 
demand of the multitude for ago, as being neces- 
sary to command respect. 

We published in the second volume of the pages 
of this magazine Preston’s History of Freemasonry 
from the middle of the fifteenth century to the 
middle of the eighteenth. This we did, not to en- 
dorse that history, but to let all read and satisfy 
themselves how much speculative masonry there 
existed before the year 1717. In no other history 
first published as early as it was do we read of 
parties being initiated into Freemasonry prior to 
that year ; but Preston has “ initiated” and mixed 
up working men, and laborers, and Freemasons so 


promiscuously that we defy any one to tell who are 
the Freemasons and who the stone-masons, labor- 
ers and working men. 

The facility with which operative masonry in 
sound blends with speculative masonry in sense, 
and contrarywise, has been the means of mislead- 
ing thousands, and many to hazard their reputation 
as writers and men of sound judgment upon the 
propagation of the belief of what we here contro- 
vert. Take up any work upon operative masonry 
to-day that is considered a manual or a guide to a 
master workman, — we cannot use words, nor find 
them, which have not been used in a speculative 
sense by some compiler of masonic manuals or 
hand-books,— and ninety -nine out of every hundred 
of the directions, rules and regulations given there- 
in will apply as well to speculative as to operative 
masonry, and to the latter fully as properly as 
does Dr. Anderson’s Ancient Charges, Rules and 
Regulations ; and yet these last are the “ land- 
marks” of speculative masonry. Thus it is, that 
although masonry proper, or the art of cutting 
stones into proper shape and cementing them into 
a building dates beyond the knowledge of man, its 
confusion with the organization of 1717 in England 
is constantly taking place, and giving countenance 
to the erroneous idea of the antiquity of that or- 
ganization, or Freemasonry proper. Had the breth- 
ren who gave that organization the title of “ revi- 
val” paid less tribute to their heads and more to 
their hearts, it would prove eminently more satis- 
factory to those who succeeded them ; but in using 
this word for the correct one, and thereby implying 
they were but reviving a thing that had already had 
existed, but which was then dormant or dying, 
they entailed upon their successors doubt and 
difficulty— difficulty in explaining at what time 
the institution, as it subsequently existed, did so 
formerly exist, and doubt as to whether it had ever 
so existed at all. 

The only “ initiation” into the society of Free- 
masons out of Preston’s History we read of, prior 
to the organization in 1717, is that of Elias Ash- 
mole, who says of himself that he was “ initiated” 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. This 
has been used by the “ Poem” men, and others of 
that ilk, to show that initiations did take place prior 
to 1717. But what was this “ initiation” of Ash- 
mole, and into what ? Simply into the Freemason’s 
Guild, or Society in London, one of the regular 
trades’ guilds or societies of that city ; and that 
an honorary degree conferred upon him as a cele- 
brated antiquary, and, necessarily, a delver among 
stones and rubbish in search of the curious and the 
antique. This was the initiation of Ashmole. The 
man who next had the same honor conferred upon 
him had it tendered in a gold snuff-box, probably 
as that was the subsequent usage. We leave it 
for those who can make Freemasonry out of any- 
thing to point out the Freemasonry of this “ initi- 
ation.” 

A Const ant Rjeadxr. — Ottawa, Lasalle Co., Ills. — 
“ Dear Bro. Brennan : In looking over a copy of 
the English. Freemason's Magarxne for October last, 
I was surprised to find the following sentence at the 
head of the correspondence : ‘ The editor does not 
hold himself responsible for any opinions enter- 
tained by correspondents.’ I have for many years 
been a reader of the masonic periodicals of the 
United States, and I do not recollect having se*) 
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such a notice in any of them. Why does the Eng- 
lish editor deem it necessary ? Are the restrictions 
with regard to publishing more ooercive there than 
here?”— —If “ A Constant Reader ” have carefully 
read the “ Correspondence” to which he refers, he 
will see the necessity of the notice which forth 
his question. 80 long as the editor of the English 
periodical, our esteemed Bro. Warren, publishes, 
without comment or correction, all kinds of corres- 
pondence from all kinds of correspondents— some 
of the letters and communications from thu side 
of the A tl anti c as well as his own side, so exagger- 
ated and bordering upon the absurd as to tax to a 
very great degree the credulity of his readers— to 
save himself he must deny, in limine, any respon- 
sibility for them ; and he merely publishes them 
for what they are worth. The part for October, 
from which our correspondent quotes, furnishes the 
most satisfactory evidence in support of the views 
we have just expressed as to the value of the com- 
munications. It is quite common in En gland to 
publish correspondence in that way. In this coun- 
try, editors, of masonic periodicals especially, en- 
deavor to remove the difficulties of their corres- 
pondents by answering their questions so far as 
they are able to do so. Many of the letters pub- 
lished in the En g lish periodicals would, of right, be 
rejected here. 

C. R. J., New Jersey, considers that the Gavd 
does not belong to a Mason’s lodge. “ It is an in- 
novation,” he says, “introduced from the Odd 
Fellows.” He asks us, “ as an exponent of An- 
cient Craft Masonry ,” to give him “ a proper ma- 
sonic explanation of it, if it has any.” We would 
inform C. R. J. that the Gavel u not introduced 
from Odd Fellowship, but had its use as a symbol of 
Freemasonry, long, long before the first idea of Odd 
Fellowship held its conception in the brain of an 
expelled mason in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, or before 
the first Odd Fellows’ Convention in this country 
held its memorable session in Wildey’s oyster cellar 
in Baltimore. By referring to reports of masonic 
bodies In England in the middle of the last century, 
he will find that the second and third Mallets were 
held by Brothers so and so — the first, of course, 
being in the hands of the master. The word Gavel 
there appears to be a good deal of cavil about, some 
arguing that its present form is from gable, the end 
of a house. “ Webster,” says our correspondent, 
“ is very unsatisfactory upon it.” Webster does 
not give the masonic word at all. He is entirely 
silent on it ^nevertheless it is a masonic word, the 
name of one of our masonic symbols, and probably 
the very oldest of them. One of the ancient names 
of Deity was bnJObst algaval, and Urquhart, in 
his Pillars cf Hercules, vol. n., p. 67, translates it 
the Master Builder, just as we in alluding to Deity 
in masonic language, say tho Great Architect of the 
Universe. baSC b« algaval, or el gevel would be 
used, not improperly, as the god of the Gavel— the 
Gavel a justifiable metonymy for the creating or 
building, of which it was a symbol. The Gavel is 
the symbol of the power of the master, just as the 
sceptre is the symbol of royal power. In the hands 
of the wardens it symbolises only that secondary 
power which they derive under the master, without 
which they have no inherent or vested powers in 
themselves. Quod magisterfaeit per alios, facit per 
m This rule of common law bolds eminently good 


in masonic law. The Gavel in the hands of the 
wardens, then it will be seen, is the symbol of the 
power of the master, of whose commands they era 
at best but the executive officers. 

Diodorus, N. Y. — This correspondent says : “ I 
like the fearless, independent manner in which yon 
grapple with error, whether in reviewing the pro- 
ceedings of a Grand Lodge or a History of Freema- 
sonry. Your review of Mitchell’s History and Di- 
gest is an able paper ; but can you sustain the po- 
sition you take in it ? You say, on page 74 of your 
present volume, “ As for the eeoteiic language and 
secret symbology of masonry, they are evidently 
derived, not from Solomon nor his times, nor co- 
temporaries, but are handed down to us by the 
guilds or companies of stone or operative masons 
of the fourteenth and subsequent centuries, as we 
shall, in the course of this year, if spared, abund- 
antly prove, by translations of the laws, manners 
and customs of that period, which we have now on 
hand, and the rules and regulations of these socie- 
ties.” Now that the “ esoteric language and secret 
symbology” of Masonry are not derived from Solo- 
mon, his times, or cotemporaries, I may admit ; but 
how can you “ prove” that they are derived from 
the guilds? How can you publish translations 
that would prove it even if you could ? I ask for 
light.” 

We can publish a translation of anything that is 
written in any language susceptible of being trans- 
lated into the vernacular. Laws and manners de- 
scribed and customs explained, already published 
in one language, are certainly susceptible of publi- 
cation and translation in another. It is not our 
intention to place the translations we refer to and 
the esoteric language of masonry side by side on our 
printed pages. It is for the “ favored and enlighten- 
ed few” to notice its evident origin, by comparison 
silent and thoughtful of that language with the 
translation. To all others the latter will be as devoid 
of interest as the reprint of such a matter can be. 

J. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. — “I see by the Triangel 
of the 1st January a little paper printed in the 
German language in this city, by a gentleman 
named Roehr, that in copying the concluding senti- 
ment of your answer to correspondents in yonr 
December No. , he ascribes that sentiment to Bro. 
Rob. Morris as being addressed by him, as editor, to 
you, as publisher. I supposed you edited the Ame- 
rican Freemason in its present form yourself.” 

The paragraph you allude to is, we presume, that 
headed “ Der Nebel beginnt zu schwinden.” To 
attribute the sentiment copied from this magazine 
therein to Bro. Robert Morris is quite an error 
on the part of the editor of the TnangeL The 
former, as is well known to the latter, goes in for 
the largest liberty in masonic degress, and would 
be the last man to pen such a paragraph as gives 
point to the Triangel extract. If 4he editor of that 
sheet would notice more closely passing events, and 
mark the changes taking place in the management 
of masonic periodicals in America, be would have 
perceived, ere he caught up, with such avidity, the 
paragraph alluded to, that Bro. Morris dissolved his 
connection with the Ambrican Freemason in July, 
1867, and save as a contributor, invariably under 
his own name, has never had any connection with 
this magazine. 
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THE UNEXPECTED DISCOVERT. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

BT BOB. HOURS, O. M. OP BY. 

PART I. 

“ Tke meek in tpiril are belter than Ike /reward in 
tpiril.” 


I T was a pleasant summer evening, just 
os the silence of nature announced that 
the Grand Master of the universe was 
about to cl 080 his lodge for the day, and 
to give bird, beast, and man the refresh- 
ment of repose. Two ladles, both young 
and beautiful, walked hand in hand to- 
gether, down the avenue lined by tall 
wood poplars (Liriodendron tulipifera), 
which marked the boundary between their 

Vol. 3.— April, xm, n 


respective dwellings. Each was beautifli! 
as we have said, but there was a marked 
difference in their stvle of beauty. One 
was of a modest, retiring order of loveli- 
ness, that manner of beauty which wears 
so well, and bears so sacred a place in all 
the relations of maiden, wife, and mother. 
Her plain neat dress left no place for 
gaudy ornament ; her low winning tone 
of voice was musical as a lute ; the be- 
holder, while observing Martha Bone, 
could not but feel that a jewel lav within, 
richer than all the diamonds of Golconda. 
The other exhibited a superb, queenly air 
that at timos, in the warmth of conversa- 
tion, assumed a scornftil aspect which 
augured ill for the happiness of him who 
should win Catharine Williams. Yet her 
(249) 
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beauty was most lustrous and bewitching. 
None could see her black, sparkling eye, 
her magnificent tresses, or her command- 
ing form, set off as it was with all the 
splendour of dress and the witchery of 
female ornament, without feeling impelled 
to take a second view and a third. Catha- 
rine had been known from infancy as the 
splendid heiress, and how that her father 
was dead and there was no restraint upon 
her disposal of his large possessions, she 
carried a high air among the more humble 
beauties of the village. 

Walking thus together the two cousins, 
for such they were, conversed in earnest 
voice, and thus Martha spoke : 

“ And is that really your decision, Kate ? 
can you slight so true a heart as Herman’s 
on so frivolous a pretext as that ? What ! 
discard an engaged lover because he is a 
Mason ? who ever heard of such a thing ? 
now acknowledge that you are jesting 
with me all this time !” 

“ You may call it frivolous or not, just as 
you please, Martha,” responded Kate, as 
she curled her pretty lip and elevated her 
brows, in a pet at the words of her cousin : 
“ but frivolous or not it is my decision, and 
final one, and so Herman will find it. If 
he had been led thoughtlessly into the 
Masonic order I could huve overlooked his 
heedlessness and forgot that he had ever 
joined them. But- he must discard it 
now, at once and forever, or he shall 
never possess my hand. 

“And you have really told him this?” 
inquired her cousin anxiously. 

“ And I have told him this, and told it to 
him pretty plainly too. I confess I felt 
that he had treated me badly. He must 
have known my sentiments on the subject 
of Masonry from the very commencement 
of our acquaintance. He must have known 
that dear papa was seriously opposed to 
it, and for many years took a decided 
stand against it. Could he expect my 
lather’s daughter to do less? Should I 
not be recreant to every principle of 
daughterly affection, if I failed to sustain 
my hither in what w’as the ruling principle 
of his old age ? Long before he died he 
declared to me that if a daughter of his 
should condescend to marry a Mason he 
would never open his doors to her again. 
Judge then of my astonishment when I 
saw Herman Croswell in the procession 
yesterday, not merely participating in 
their nonsensical ceremonies, but acting 
as their presiding officer, and wearing 
their childish aprons and scarfs with as 
much delight as though it were heaven on 
earth to be a Freemason 1” 

“And did you propose to him to re- 
nounce Masonry ?” 

“When he called on me last night I 
met him so coolly as to give him at once 
to understand how much I felt aggrieved 
by his conduct, A? to our engagemejit I 


told him positively it must be dissolved, 
for my heart was steel to a Mason. He 
had shown such a want of confidence by 
concealing his Masonic attachments from 
me, that I could no longer feel any at- 
tachment for him. He thei* begged per- 
mission to call to-night and explain his 
conduct, and so we parted.” 

This unexpected communication quite 
took away the breath of the fair question- 
er. The facility with which the engage- 
ment had been broken up was so contrary 
I to all her ideas of love and betrothal, that 
she walked by Catharine’s side until they 
arrived at the very extremity of the ave- 
nue without another w’ord. But then, as 
the coquettish girl turned towards her 
own dwelling, with a cheerful good-night, 
Martha laid a finger upon her arm and de- 
tained her : 

“ Will you tell me, Katy dear, what are 
your insuperable objections against Ma- 
sonry ? Perhaps I may have a Mason some 
day for a lover, who knows ! and I should 
like of all things to be forwarned against 
| committing this uupardouable sin of mar- 
rying one ! Masonry must be something 
j very horrible to break up your engage- 
i ment with Herman, so suddenly. Come, 
dear cousin, enlighten me.” 

“ It would be a sufficient argument,” re- 
I turned the heiress, “that dear papa was 
I so much opposed to it. The bountiful for- 
tune that he has left me, ought not to be 
shared with one whom he would not have 
suffered even to darken his doors. But I 
have examined this subject for myselfl 
By papa’s request, I read the various au- 
thors to whom our country is indebted for 
exposing the horrid evils of Masonry ; and 
I am thoroughly convinced that there is 
no baseness but what Masons do commit. 
i or at least are tempted to commit by the 
principles of their society. Now I will 
never marry a man whose secrets I can- 
not share. When God pronounced con- 
cerning man and wife, these twain shall be 
one flesh , he meant that their knowledge 
and aims, as well as their enjoyments and 
sorrow’s, should be mutual. So at least I 
construe it, and so I will act in regard to 
it. My head shall never be pillowed upon 
a casket that is sealed to me, for there can 
be no permanent affection where there is 
! concealment” » 

j “ But do you expect,” pursued Martha 
j earnestly, “ do you expect that your hus- 
band will share with you all his secrets? 
all that is connected with his business af- 
fairs, with his w’orldly plans, his combina- 
tions, his dealings with men, often running 
into altercations, harsh and perhaps un- 
feminine ? How will you be able to com- 
prehend these things, not having a man’s 

1 Do we not love God ? is not our heart tender 

towards Jesus Christ f do we not rest in feutli on 

his gracious arm ? aqd yet the secret things belong 
to God. 
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experience for them ? how can you desire 
to know them, not having a man's taste 
for them T how ” 

Here a sadden noiqe as of approaching 
feet, caused the warm-hearted speaker to 
stop, and before the two ladies could step 
out from under the shelter of a large 
grape vine under which they stood, they 
distinctly heard, in spite of an instinctive 
desire not to hear it, these words : 

u Now, if my wife were to hear this it 
would render her very miserable ; but we 
must carefully conceal the matter from 
her.” 

The remark came from Mr. Hoggs, the 
venerable clergyman of the village, one 
of the oldest ministers in all the land, and 
one too who was known as an opponent, 
though a mild one, of the Masonic cause ; 
it was addressed to one of his leading 
parishioners who was riding by his side. 

Observing the young lames, and know- 
ing that they must have overheard him, 
the good parson stopped his horse, and 
after a friendly greeting, remarked to them 
in a serious tone : 

“ My dear Miss Catharine and Miss 
Martha, as the words which you so unin- 
tentionally overheard, may have sounded 
strangely to you I will ask permission to 
explain them. 

u They relate to an affair that has lately 
occurred in which Mrs. Hoggs’ brother is 
deeply implicated. The difficulty at one 
time threatened to be serious, but we have 
contrived thus far to hush it up, and it is 
now in a very fair way to be compromised. 
In Mrs. Hogg’s present state of health the 
knowledge of it might be highly danger- 
ous to her ; at all events it is not a matter 
for a woman to meddle with. I shall 
therefore hope, my dear young friends, 
that no indiscretion on your part will ex- 
pose me to inquiries from Mrs. Hogg on 
this subject, and so, fair maidens, good 
night” And bowing geacefolly to the 
ooustns, the good old gentleman rode off 
with his friend, renewing the conversation 
at the point at which it had been inter- 
rupted. 

Martha looked up triumphantly to Kate, 
while a merry twinkle danced in her eye, 
and remarked : 

44 Now, cos, could anything have been 
more opportune than that How perfect- 
ly does it corroborate the declaration I 
was about to make, that husbands have 
things to do and to know in the affairs of 
life, of which their wives must and should 
remain ignorant” 

“ If you like to be thrust aside in that 
manner, Martha, you may submit to it,” 
responded Kate with an air of annoyance ; 
“ and I hope to goodness gracious that 
you’ll get a husband whose chest is locked 
with a triple key. For my part I shall be 
satisfied with less mystery and more can- 
dor. So once more, dear Mat, goodnight, 1 


and here’s a kiss to seal my love, and con- 
vince you that I bear you no malice on 
account of your opinions.” 

Each then took her way to her dwell- 
ing ; the heiress to her splendid mansion 
adorned with luxury and grace, the other 
to her more humble but far happier home 
of her parents. .Each meditated as she 
walked, the one reflecting on the manner 
in which she should meet Herman’s re- 
quest, and how she could most gracefully 
conclude the engagement that had long 
existed between them ; the other wonder- 
ing within herself if that could be true love 
which was about to be so readily cast off. 

At the proper hour Herman made his 
promised call. This gentleman was known 
as a man of good means, a good profes- 
sion, good morals and character, and one 
whose father before him had been a Mason, 
even Grand Master of Masons in his native 
State. This fact of course had its influ- 
ence upon the son, and even before he 
was eighteen, he could have declared in 
all sincerity, that he had long entertained 
a favourable opinion of the order. 

About that time he commenced the 
practice of employing a half hour each day 
in studying the manuals of Masonry and 
reading the elaborate works of Oliver, 
Preston, Hutchinson, and others who have 
devoted themselves to this holy cause. 
Here is a good proof that in Masonry as in 
religion, children should be trained up in 
the way they should go. As Herman had 
only recently moved to Fountain Green, 
although the engagement had existed for 
two years or more, Catharine had i^mained 
ignorant of the fatal feet of his Masonic 
love, until the very day before our history 
commences. 

It is probable that Herman beard of her 
antipathies on this behalf, but if so we 
presume he depended upon time and the 
influence of love to wear it off.* From this 
expectation he had been suddenly dashed 
down by the harsh and unmaidenly words* 
which, as we have seen, Catharine ad- 
dressed to him the night before. 

All through the day his mind had been 
revolving on the means of escaping from 
his present dilemma. He bad fellen deep- 
ly in love with Catharine, and built up a 
thousand hopes for the foture, based upon 
their union. How could he bear to have 
them so rudely orverthrown. 

Besides that, he anticipated all the an- 
noyance and mortification naturally con- 
nected with the idea of being thus sum- 
marily rejected. To renounce Masonry 1 — 
that he could never do ; the very sugges- 
tion of the serpent-tempter on this head 
was hurled from his mind as a shot from 

* Many instances ore in ths writer’! knowledge, 
where the prejudicial Influences of an An t fanaaoo lo 
education upon the mind of the wife, have been en- 
tirely eradicated by the gentleness and forbearance 
of the hnsbaa^. 
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the cannon’s month, nor ever permitted to 
return. 

To withdraw his membership from the 
Lodge, notifying his brethren of the cause, 
and to stand aloof from Masonry until the 
marriage bond should give him a claim, 
and marriage affection a power to over- 
come Catharine’s opposition ; this, at first 
view, seemed praticable, and he turned 
the thought frequently in his mind. But 
then how dishonorable such a course! 
His Masonic brethren at Fountain Green 
had just elected him to be their presiding 
officer for the ensuing twelvemonths,* and 
he would feel disgraced in his own esteem 
were he to adopt the suggestion. Never- 
theless his mind was vacillating on this 
topic, and it is hard to Bay what would 
have been his conclusion, when a letter 
was handed him in the handwriting of his 
old friend, Mr. Shoster, which contained 
these appropriate lines : 

A place in the Lodge for me ; 

A home with the free and bright ; 

Where jarring chorda agree, 

And the darkest eoul is light : 

Not here, not here U bliss ; 

There’s turmoil and there’s gloom ; 

My heart it yearns for peace — 

Say, Brothers, say, is there room ! 

A place in the Lodge for me, Ac. 

My feet are weary worn, 

And my eyes are dim with tears ; 

This world is all forlorn, 

A wilderness of fears ; 

But there’s one green spot bdoto, 

There’s a resting place, a home, 

My heart it yearns to know, 

Say, Brothers, say, is there room I 
- A place in the Lodge for me, Ac. 

I hear the orphan’s cry, 

And 1 see the widow’s tear ; 

I weep when mortals die, 

And none but God is near ; 

From sorrow and despair, 

I seek the Mason’s home, — 

My heart yearns to share, 

Say, Brother’s say, is there room l 
A place in the Lodge for me, Ac. 

With God’s own eye abore, 

With brother-hands below, 

With friendship and with lore, 

My pilgrimage I’ll go : 

And when in death’s embrace, 



(Mi, Brothers, oh giro me room I 
A place in the Lodge for me : 

A home with the free and bright ; 
Where jarring chords agree, 

And the darkest soul is light. 

Mr. Shoster was known in that vicinity 
as a rhymster, and hearing of the dilemma 
into which his Brother Herman had been 
thrown the night before, be had smoked 
innumerable fripes of tobaco over the mat- 
ter and penned the above lines. The re- 
sult was more successful than tobacco 
poetry in general, for it determined Her- 
man’s mind to retain his membership in 
the order, to free the matter boldly, and 
trust in love to bear him out. 

{Chapter II. next month.) 


MRS. B.’S ALARMS. 

Mrs. B. is my wife ; and her alarms are 
those produced by a delusion nnder which 
she labours, that there are assassins, 
gnomes, vampires, or what not in our house 
at night, and that it is my bounden duty to 
leave my bed at any hour or temperature, 
and to do battle with the same, in very 
inadequate apparel. The circumstances 
which attend Mrs. B/s alarms are general- 
ly of the following kind. I am awakened 
by the mention of my baptismal name, in 
that peculiar species of whisper which has 
something uncanny in its very nature, be- 
sides the dismal associations which belong 
to it, from the fact of its being uBed only 
in melodramas and sick-rooms ; 

“ Henry, Henry, Henry.” 

How many times she has repeated this, 
I know not ; the sound falls on my ear 
like the lapping of a hundred waves, or as 
the “ Robin Crusoe, Robin Crusoe ” of the 
parrot smote upon the ear of the terrified 
islander of Defoe ; but at last I awake, to 
view, by the dim fire-light, this vision: 
Mrs. B. is sitting up beside me, in a listen- 
ing attitude of the very intensest kind ; 
her night-cap (one with cherry-coloured 
ribbons, such as it can be no harm to 
speak about) is tucked back behind either 
ear : her hair — in paper — is rolled out of 
the way upon each side like a banner 
ftirled ; her eyes are rather wide open, 
and her mouth very much so ; her fingere 
would be held up to command attention, 
but that she is supporting herself in a 
somewhat absurd manner upon her hands. 

“ Henry, did you hear that f ” 

“ What my love ?” 

“That noise. There it is again ; there — 
there.” 

The disturbance referred to is that 
caused by a mouse nibbling at the wain- 
scot ; and I venture to say so much in a 
tone of the deepest conviction. 

“ No, no, Henry ; it’s not the least like 
that : it’s a file working at the bars of the 
pantry-window. I will stake my exist- 
ence, Henry that it is a file.” 

Whenever my wife makes use of this 
particular form of words, I know that op- 
position is useless. I rise, therefore, and 

£ ut on my slippers and dressing gown. 

[re. B. refuses to let me have the caudle, 
because she will die of terror if she is left 
alone without a light She puts the poker 
into my hand, and with a gentle violence 
is abont to expel me from the chamber, 
when a sudden thought strikes her. 

“Stop a bit, Henry,” she exclaims, 
“ until I have looked into cupboards and 
other places which she proceeds to do 
most minutely, investigating even the 
short drawers of a foot square. I am at 
length dismissed upon my perilous errand, 
and Mrs. B. locks and double-locks the 
door behind me with a celerity that ai- 
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most catches my retreating garment My 
expedition therefore combines all the dan- 
gers of a sally, with the additional disad- 
vantage of having my retreat into my own 
fortress cut off. Thus cumbrously but in- 
effectually caparisoned. I perambulate the 
lower stories of the house in darkness, in 
search of that disturber of Mrs. B.’s repose, 
which I am well convinced, Is behind the 
wainscot of her own department, and no- 
where else. The pantry, I need not say, 
is as silent as the grave, and about os cold. 
The great clock in the kitchen looks spec- 
tral enough by the light of the expiring 
embers, but there is nothing there with life 
except black beetles, which crawl in 
countless numbers over my naked ankles. 
There is a noise in the cellar such as Mrs. 
B. would at once identity with the sup- 
pressed converse of anticipative burglers, 
but which I recognise iu a moment as the 
dripping of the small-beer cask, whose tap 
is troubled with a nervous disorganisation 
of that kind. The dining-room is chill 
and cheerless : a ghostly arm-chair is do- 
ing the grim honours pf the table to three 
other vacant seats, and dispensing hospi- 
tality in the shape of a mouldy orange and 
some biscuits, which I remember to have 

left in some disgust, about Hark ! 

the clicking of a revolver ? No ; the warn- 
ing of the great clock — one, two, three. 
.... What a frightful noise it makes in 
the startled car of night ! Twelve o’clock. 
I left this dining-room, then but three 
hours and a half ago ; it ccrtainlv does not 
look like the same room now. the draw- 
ing-room is also far from wearing its usual 
snug and comfortable appearance. Could 
we possibly have all been sitting in the 
relative positions to one another which 
these chairs assume? Or since we were 
there, has some spiritual company, with 
no eye for order left among them, taken 
advantage of the remains of our fire to 
hold a reiuiion ? They are here even at 
this moment perhaps, and their gentlemen 
have not yet come up from the dining- 
room. I shudder from head to foot, partly 
at the bare idea of such a thing, partly 
from the naked fact of my exceedingly un- 
clothed condition. They do say that in 
the very passage which I have now to 
cross in order to get to Mrs. B. again, my 
great-grandfather “ walks ;” in compensa- 
tion, I suppose, for having been prevented 
by gout front taking that species of exer- 
cise while ho was alive. There are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy, I think as I ap- 
proach this spot ; but I do not say so, for 
I am well-nigh speechless with the cold — 
yes, the cold : it is only my teeth that 
chatter. What a scream that was ? There 
it comes agaiu, and there is no doubt this 
time as to who is the owner of that terri- 
fied voice. Mrs. B.’s alarms have evident- 
ly taken some other direction. “Henry, 


Henry.” she cries in tones of a very toler- 
able pitch. A lady being in the case, I fly 
upon the wings of domestic love along the 
precincts sacred to the perambulations of 
mv great grand-father. I arrive at my 
wife's chamber ; the screams continue, 
but the door is locked. 

“Open, open!” shout I. “What on 
earth is the matter ?” 

There is silence ; then a man's voice — 
that is to say, my wife's voice in imitation 
of a man '8 — replies in tones of indignant 
ferocity, to convey the idea of a life-pre- 
server being under the pillow of the speak- 
er, and ready to his hand : “ Who are you 
— w 1) ;it do you want?” 

“ You very silly woman.” I answer : not 
from unpoliteness, but because I find that 
sort of language recovers and assures her 
of my identity better than any other — 
“ why, it’s I.” 

The door is then opened about six or 
seven inches, and I am admitted with all 
the precaution which attends the entrance 
of an ally into a besieged garrison. 

Mrs. B., now leaning upon my shoulder, 
dissolves into copious tears, and points to 
the door communicating with ray attiring- 
charaber. 

44 There’s sur — sur — somebody been 
snoring in your dressing-room,” she sobs, 
44 all the time you were away.” 

This statement is a little too much for 
my sense of humour, and although sympa- 
thising very tenderly with poor Mrs. B., I 
cannot help bursting into a little roar of 
laughter. Laughter and fear are deadly 
enemies, and I can see at once that Mrs. 
B. is all the better fbr this explosion. 

“Consider, my love,” I reason — “con- 
sider the extreme improbability of a burg- 
lar or other nefarious person making such 
a use of the few precious hours of dark- 
ness as to go to sleep in them l Why, tco. 
should he take a beadstead without a mat- 
trass, w'hich I believe is the case in this 
particular supposition of yours, when there 
w'ero feather-beds unoccupied in other 
apartments ? Moreover, would not this be 
a still greater height of recklessness iu 
such an individual, should he have a habit 
of snor ” 

A slight noise in the dressing-room, oc- 
casioned by the Venetian blind tapping 
against the* window', here causes Mrs. B. 
to bury her head with extreme swiftness, 
ostrich-like, beneath the pillow, so that 
the peroration of my argument is lost upon 
her. I enter the suspected chamber — this 
time with a lighted candle— and find my 
trousers, with boots in them, hanging over 
the bedside, something after the manner of 
a drunken marauder, but nothing more. 

; Neither is there anybody reposing under 
the shadow of my boot-tree upon the floor. 
All is peace there, and at sixes and sevens 
as I left it upon retiring— as I had hoped 
—to rest 
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Once more I stretch my chilled and | “ Poor old puss, then, was it 111 ? Puss, 

tired limbs upon the couch ; sweet sleep i puss. Hennr the horrid beast is agoing to 
once more begins to woo my eyelids, fly at me ! Whist, whist, cat” 
when “ Henry, Henry,” again dissolves the “ Ps-s-s-s, ps-s-s-s, miau ; ps-s-s-s-s-s-s,” 
dim and halfformed dream. replied the other in a voice like fat in the 

“ Are you certain , Henry, that you looked fire, 
in the shower-bath ? I am almost sure “ My dear love,” cried I, almost suffo- 
that I heard somebody pulling the strings.” cated with a combination of laughter 
No grounds, indeed, arc too insufficient, and quinsy, “ yon have never opened 
no supposition too incompatible with re a- the door : where is the poor thing to run 
son for Mrs. B. to build her alarms upon, to ?” 

Sometimes, although we lodge upon the ; Mrs. B. had all this time been exciting 
second story, she imagines that the win- the bewildered animal to frenzy by her 
dow is being attempted ; sometimes, al- ! conversation and shovel, without giving it 
though the register may be down, she is the opportunity of escape, which, as soon 
confident that the chimney is being used as offered, it took advantage of with an 
as the means of ingress. expression of savage impatience partaking 

Once, when we happened to be in Lon- very closely indeed of the character of an 
don— where she feels, however, a good oath. 

deal safer than in the country — we had a This is, however, the sole instance of 
real alarm, and Mrs. B., since I was suffer- Mrs. B.’s having ever taken it in hand to 
ing from a quinsy— contracted mainly by subdue her own alarms, It is I who, ever 
my being sent about the house o’ nights in since her marriage, have done the duty, 
the usual scanty drapery — had to he sworn and more than the duty, of an efficient 
in as her own special constable. house dog, which, before that epoch, I un- 

“ Henry. Henry,” she whispered upon deretand was wont to be discharged by one 
this occasion, “ there’s a dreadftd cat in of her younger sisters. Not seldom, in these 
the room.” involuntary rounds of mine, I have be- 

“ Pooh, pooh !” I gasped ; “ It's only in come myself the cause of alarm or incon- 
the street : I’ve heard the wretches. Per- venience to others. Our little foot-page, 
haps they are on the tiles.” with a courage beyond his years, and a 

•* No, Henry. There, I don’t want you spirit worthy of a better cause, very near- 
to talk since it makes you cough : only ly transfixed me with the kitchen-spit as I 
listen to me. What am I to do, Henry ? was trying, upon one occasion, the door 

I’ll stake my existence that there’s a of his own pantry. Upon another noc- 

Ugh, what’s that?” turnal expedition, I ran against a human 

And, indeed, some heavy body did there body in the dark— that turned out to be my 
and then jump upon our bed, and off again, brother-in-law’s, who was also in search 
at my wife’s inteijection, with extreme of robbers — with a shock to both our ner- 
agility. I thought Mrs. B. would have a vous systems such as they have not yet 
fit, but she hadn’t. She told me, dear soul, ; recovered from. It fell to my lot upon a 
upon no account to venture into the cold j third to discover one of the rural police 
with my bad throat She would turn out i up in our attics, where, in spite of the in- 
the beast herself, single-handed. We ar- j creased powers lately granted to the 
ranged that she was to take hold of my ; county constabulary, I could scarcely 
fingers, and retain them, until she reached 1 think he was entitled to be. I once pre- 
the fire-place, where she would find a shov- sen ted myself an uninvited guest, at a se- 
el or other offensive weapon fit for the oc- lect party morning entertainment — it was 
casion. During the progress of this expe- at 1.30 a. m. — given by our hired London 
ditkm, however, so terrible a caterwauling cook to nearly a dozen of her male and 
broke forth, as it seemed, from the imme- female friends. No wonder that Mrs. B. 
diate neighbourhood of the fender, that had “ staked her existence” that night 
my disconcerted helpmate made a most that she had heard the area gate “go.” 
precipitate retreat. She managed, after When I consider the extremely free and 
this mishap, to procure a light, and by a unconstrained manner in which I was re- 
circuitous route, constructed of tables and ceived, poker and all, by that assembly, 
chairs, to avoid stepping upon the floor, my only surprise is that they did not sig- 
Mrs. B. obtained the desired weapon. It nify their arrivals by double knocks at 
was then much better than a play to be- the front door. 

hold that heroic woman defying grimalkin On one memorial night, and on one 
from her eminence, and to listen to the only, have I found it necessary to use that 
changeful dialogue which ensued between formidable weapon which habit has ren- 
herself and that far from dumb, though in- dered as familiar to my hand as its flower 
articulately speaking animal. to that of the Queen of Clubs. 

“ Puss, puss, pussy— poor pussy.” The gray of morning had just begun to 

M Mian, miau, miau,” was the linked steal into our bedchamber, when Mrs. & 
shrillness, long drawn out, of the feline ejaculated with unusual vigour : “ Henry, 
reply* Henry, they’re in the front drawing-room ; 
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and they’ve just knocked down the parrot- 
screen.” 

“ My love,” I was about to observe, 
“your imaginative powers have now ar- 
rived at the pitch of clairvoyance when 
a noise from the room beneath us, as if all 
the fire-irons had gone off together with a 
bang, compelled me to acknowledge to 
myself at least that there was something in 
Mrs. B.’s alarms at last I trod down 
stairs as noiselessly as I could, and in al- 
most utter darkness. The drawing-room 
door was ajar, and through the crevice I 
could distinguish, despite the gloom, as 
many as three muffled figures. They were 
all of them in black clothing, and each wore 
over his face a mask of crape, fitting quite 
closely to his features. I hail never been 
confronted by anything so dreadful be- 
fore. Mrs. B. had cried “ Wolf I” so often 
that I had almost ceased to believe in 
wolves of this description at all. Unused 
to personal combat, and embarrassed by 
the novel circumstances under which I 
found myself, I w'as standing undecided 
on the landing, when I caught that well- 
known whisper of “ Henry , Henry ,” from 
the upper story. The burglars caught it 
also. They desisted from their occupation 
of examining the articles of vertu upon the 
chimney-piece, while their fiendish coun- 
tenances relaxed into a hideous grin. One 
of them stole cautiously towards the door 
where I was standing. I heard his burg- 
larious feet, I heard the “ Henry , Henry !” 
still going on from above stairs ; I heard 
my own heart pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat within 
me. It was one of those moments in 
which one lives a life. The head of the 
craped marauder was projected cautious- 
ly round the door, as if to listen. I poised 
my weapon, and brought it down with un- 
erring aim upon his skull. He fell like a 
bullock beneath the axe ; and I sped up 
to my bed-chamber with all the noiseless- 
ness and celerity of a bird. It w as I w'bo 
locked the door this time, and plied the 
wash-hand-stand, tw r o band-boxes, and a 
chair against it with the speed of light- 
ning. 

Was Mrs. B. out of her mind wdth terror 
that at such an hour as that she should in- 
dulge in a paroxysm of mirth ? 

“ Good heavens 1” I cried, be calm, my 
love : there are burglars in the house at 
last.” 

“ My dear Henry,” she answered, laugh- 
ing so that the tears stood in her eyes, “ I 
am very sorry ; I tried to call you back. 
But when I sent you down stairs, I quite 
forgot that this was the morning upon 
which I had ordered the sweeps !” 

One of those gentlemen was at that mo- 
ment lying underneath with his skull frac- 
tured, and it cost me fifteen pounds to get 
it mended, besides the expense of a new 
drawing-room carpet. 

It is but fair to state the primary cause 


to which all Mrs. B.’s alarms, and, by con- 
sequence, my own little personal incon- 
veniences, are mainly owing. Mrs. B.’s 
mamma was one of the last admirers of the 
Old Manor House and Mysteries of the Cas- 
tle school of literature, and her daughters 
w*ere brought up in her own faith : that 
Mrs. Radcliffe was a painter of nature, as 
it appears on earth ; and that Mr. Matthew 
Lewis had been let into the great secret 
of what was going on — as they say at St 
Stephen’s — “in another place.” So ner- 
vous, indeed, did my respected mother-in- 
law contrive to make herself throughout 
her lifetime, by the perusal of these her 
favourite books, that it was rumoured that 
she married each of her four husbands at 
least as much from a disinclination to be 
without a protector during the long watch- 
es of the night, as from any other causes. 
Mrs. B. herself w r as haunted in her earlier 
years with the very unpleasant notion 
that she was what I believe the Germans 
call a doppleganger : that there was a du- 
plicate of her going about the world at 
the same time ; and that some day — or 
night— they would have a distressing 
meeting. And, moreover, at last they did 
so, and in the following manner. Her 
mamma was residing for a few days at 
Keswick, supping full of horrors in the 
German division of the late Mr. Southey’s 
library every evening, and enjoying her- 
self, doubtless, after her owm peculiar 
fashion, when she suddenly felt ill, or 
thought she was falling, and sent a post- 
chaise, express, to fetch her daughter (Mrs. 
B.), who happened to be staying at that 
time with some friends at Penrith. The 
long mountain road was then by no means 
a good one ; and it may be easily imagined 
that nothing but filial "duty would have in- 
duced my doppleganger to have started 
upon such a journey at dusk — although it 
was sure to be a fine moonlight night — 
and alone. Mrs. B., however, being warm 
and comfortable, went off to sleep very 
soon, like any boulder, nor did she wake 
until the chaise had skirted Ullswater, and 
was within a few miles of home. She had 
looked carfully under both seats, and even 
into the side-pockets of the carriage be- 
fore starting, to make sure that there was 
no other passenger : and yet there was a 
form sitting upon the opposite cushion— a 
female form, muffled up in much clothing, 
but with a face pale in the moonlight, with 
eyes half shut, yet w r ith a look of haggard 
meaning in them, steadily fixed upon her 
own. It was herself! It w'as Mrs. B.’s 
double! The dreadful hour w'as come. 
The poor girl closed her eyelids to keep 
off the horrid sight, and tried to reason 
w'ith herself upon the impossibility of the 
thing being really there, but in vain. She 
had been thoroughly awake, she was sure ; 
the vision was not the offspring of a dis- 
tempered brain, for she felt collected, and 
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even almost calm. Venturing to steal 
another look at it, there it still sat, peer- 
ing with half-shut eyes into her face with 
the same curious anxiety as before. Not 
even when they rambled over Keswick 
stones, nor until she felt herself being lift- 
ed out in the post-boy’s arms, did she trust 
herself to look forth again. The carriage 
she had just quitted was empty. “ There 
was something sitting there, man,” said 
she solemnly, pointing to the vacant cush- 
ions. “ Yes, Miss,” replied he, pointing to 
a huge package on the ground beside 
them; “1 promised to bring it on for a 
poor man, a cabinet-maker at Pooley 
Bridge, and seeing you were asleep when 
we stopped there, I made bold to put it 
upon the opposite seat. I hope it did not 
Inconvenience you, miss. It was only a 
looking-glass ; and as I know pretty young 
ladies don’t object seeing themselves in 
looking-glasses, I turned its face towards 
you.” 


HOME SYMPATHY WITH CHILDREN. 

M RS. B. Stowe has published an excel- 
lent article on the treatment of young 
children, which ought to go to the hearts 
of parents throughout the land. In this 
money loving and money making age — 
in this day of female extravagance and 
display — the father is often disturbed* in 
his calculation by the noisy play of his 
youngsters, and the mother often sends 
them out to find amusement while she 
goes in full dress to make calls. If got rid 
of a few hours in the day at school, they 
are more fall of vitality and noise than ever 
when they come home ; and u there is no 
end to telling stories ” to keep them quiet 
How to shirk the trouble of such little re- 
sponsibilities is often the thought of the 
too orderly progenitor. Let him or her 
listen : 

“ Many a bard, morose, bitter man has j 
come from a Charley turned off and neg- 
lected ; many a parental heart-ache has | 
come from a Charley left to run the streets, 
that mamma and sisters might play on the 
piano and write letters in peace. 

“For to-day he is at your feet; to-day 
you can make him laugh, you can make 
him cry, persuade, coax, and' turn him to 
your pleasure ; you can make his eyes fill 
and his bosom swell with recitals of good 
and noble deeds ; in short, you can mould 
him if you will take the trouble. 

But look ahead some years, when that 
voice shall ring in deep bass tone ; when 
that small foot shall have a boy’s weight 
and tramp ; when a rough beard shall 
cover that little round chin, and the willful 
strength of manhood fill out that little form. 


Then you would give worlds for the key 
to his heart, to be able to turn and guide 
him to your will ; but if you will lose that 
key now he is little, you may search for it 
carefully, with tears, some other day, and 
never find it” 


MY FRIEND. 

My Friend lias a cheerful smile of hit own 
And a musical tongue haa he, 

We sit and look in each other’s face 
And are very good company. 

A heart he has, full warm and red 
A* ever a heart I see ; 

And as long as I keep true to him, 

Why, he’ll keep true to me. 

When the wind blows high , and the snow f»lW faat, 
And the waMtaillers jest and roar, 

My Friend and I, with a right good-will, 

We bolt the chamber door : 

I smile at him and lie smiles at mo 
In a dreamy calm profound, 

HU his heart leaps up in the midst of him 
With a comfortable sound. 

His warm breath kisses my thin gray hair, 

And reddens my ashen cheeks ; 

He knows me better than you all know. 

Though never a word he speaks ; 

Knows me as well as some had known, 

Were things — not as they be : 

But hey, what matters f My Friend and I 
Are capital company. 

At dead of night when the house Is still, 

He opens his pictures fair, 

Faces that are— that used to be — 

And faces that never were. 

My wife sits sewing beside the hearth 
My little ones frolic wild : 

Though — Lillian’s wedded these twenty yean, 
And I never had a child. 

But hey, what matters f when they who laugh 
May weep to-morrow : and they 
Who weep be as those that weep not — all 
Their tears so long wiped away. 

Let us burn out, like you, my Friend, 

With a bright warm heart and bold, 

That flickers up to the last, then drops 
Into quiet ashes cold. 

And when you flicker on me, my Friend, 

In the old man’s elbow-chair, 

Or— in something quieter still, where we 
Lie down, to arise all fair, 

And young, snd happy— why then, my Friend, 

If other friends ask for me, 

Tell them, I lived, and loved, and died 
In the best of all company ! 


Let fathers and mothers ponder over the 
following : “ Indeed where the life of the 
home is neglected there is no true manli- 
ness. . Fathers ! whose sons are growing 
up mise'iable shoots of dissipation, what 
nourishment have their best faculties at 
home ? Mothers ! whose daughters are 
happy only in the whirl of vanity and ex- 
travagance, what has been their example? 
Members of fashionable society 1 there is 
not only excess, but inexpressible evil, in 
any method of amusement that breaks up 
domestic quietude, and leaves no time for 
domestic responsibility, and no delight in 
domestic pleasures.” 
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INTERVIEW BETWEEN MART AND AMY. 


CHAPTER XLIL 

THE II OPE LESS. 

The eyes whose rays beam through the night — 
Whose glance ’twas paradise to see ■ 

8tfll brightly flash in beauty’s light — 

Still beam with lore — but not for thee. 

— Robin Goodfdlow. 

T HOSE only who have loved — who have 
seen the idol for whose worship they 
have made their hearts a shrine torn sud- 
denly from them — can picture the despair 
of Henry Beacham. With the greatest 
difficulty his friend procured a carriage, 
and conveyed him back to their hotel. 
The only word he could draw from him 
was : 

“Married! married 

“ Be a man, Henry !” said William, down 
whose honest, manly cheeks, the tears 
were streaming fast, “ and bear it bravelv. 
If Amy has sold herself for gold she is 
not worth regretting.” 

“ Married !” repeated Henry, with a va- 
cant look. 

Poor Bowles loved too sincerely him- 
self not to know how vain, how useless is 


| consolation whilo the heart still suffers 
from the recent infliction of a blow like 
that which Henry had received; so he 
wisely forebore to offer it He had, that 
very morning, written home to Burnley 
and to Mary Heartland— every line in his 
letters breathing happiness ; and now 
what a change— how sad a disappoint- 
ment 

The next morning saw his friend in a 
raging fever; the blood had rushed to 
his brain, and bis life was despaired of. 
In his madness he called upon Amy by 
the most endearing names — entreating her 
not to abandon him ; but never did one 
word of reproach escape his lips — his love 
was too deep for that 

“ Oh, heaven !” thought William, os ho 
sat watching by his side ; “ what a heart 
is broken I” 

While the physicians were in consulta- 
tion on the following day, Bowles was 
called from the sick room to receive 
General Playwell, whose card had twice 
been sent up to him. The old man had 
come with a fixed resolution of calling 
out the man who, as he thought-had lent 
( 257 ) 
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himself to a dastardly outrage upon the 
feelings of his wife. 

“ You are the friend, I presume, of Mr. 
Beacham?” he said, bowing stiffly, as the 
young man entered the apartment 

“I have that honor.” 

“ You will not dispute on terms. I must 
see him.” 

“ Impossible I” 

“ Why so?” 

“ Because he is, at this moment, labor* 
ing under a brain fever ; he last night re- 
ceived a shock from which I fear it will be 
long— very long — before he recovers.” 

“Pshaw !” exclaimed the General, im- 
patiently, “ this can be nothing more than 
an excuse to avoid meeting tne husband 
of the woman he so cowardly insulted, so 
heartlessly abandoned ; and now, forsooth, 
he makes a parade of sentimentality — of 
remorse — the last, no doubt, as sincere as 
his pretended passion !” 

“My friend,” exclaimed the indignant 
William, “does suffer, but not from re- 
morse : he has not one action of his life 
with which to reproach himself— he is truth 
and honor’s self !” 

“ Indeed !” said the General, with a 
sneer ; “ was he not onoe engaged to Miss 
Lawrence?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And did he not abandon her— marry 
another?” 

“You are deceived, General, like the 
rest of the world !” said William, eagerly ; 
“ Mr. Beacham has never been married : it 
was a false report, circulated by his late 
uncle, who wished, if possible, to separate 
him for ever from the girl of his choice. 
For this purpose he sent him on a pretend- 
ed mission to St Petersburg, and gave 
orders to his unworthy agent there so to 
involve him in commercial transactions 
and pretended liabilities, that he should 
be unable to leave the conntry. The in- 
famous project succeeded; and, but for 
the personal interference of the Emperor, 
my suffering friend would at this moment 
be in Russia instead of England. Would 
to heaven he had !” he added, bitterly ; 
“ since he has only returned to find misery 
here.” 

“ Not married!” ejaculated the General, 
turning deadly pale ; for he foresaw the 
effect the intelligence of her former lover’s 
fidelity would produce upon a heart like 
Amy’s. 

“ I presume you do not doubt my word, 
sir ?” observed the young man, with an 
air of defiance, which at any other mo- 
ment would have been met with one 
equally hostile from the old soldier : but 
his spirit was crushed. He loved his 
young wife with all an old man’s fondness 
— confident in her virtue. Henry Beach- 
am married would have been no very 
dangerous rival in her affections: but 
Henry jtoaoham single, faithful, suffering, 


the victim of treachery endured for his 
fidelity to her, was a very different person ; 
and, for the first time since his marriage, 
the demon jealousy took possession of his 
heart 

“ No, no— I cannot doubt your word l” 
faultered the old man ; “ still the meeting 
was most unfortunate.” 

“For that, sir, you must thank Lady 
Playwell ; she it was who invited us to 
meet Miss Lawrence , whom Henry, after 
so long an absence, was most anxious to 
see. She said nothing about her marriage ; 
the intelligence came like a thunderbolt 
u|>on^ my friend— I fear it has crushed 

“ Devil 1— artful devil!” muttered the 
General. 

“ Sir!” 

“ I mean the fiend who planned the meet- 
ing— a disappointed, manoeuvring woman, 
who, foiled in her design upon my fortune, 
has taken this unworthy means of ven- 
geance. I will confess to you, sir, that I 
came with very different feelings : the 
purport of my visit was to call your mend 
to an account for what I deemed an un- 
manly insult to the woman he had aban- 
doned — now my wife /” 

The peculiar emphasis which the speak- 
er laid upon the words “ my wife” annoyed 
William sadly. He felt at that moment 
that he should like very much to shoot the 
General, and so end Amy’s and Henry’s 
troubles at once. For the first time in his 
life he almost hated a human being. Bow- 
ing stiffly, he observed, “ that if General 
Playwell felt, iu the slightest degree, ag- 
grieved at what had passed, he was per- 
fectly ready to assume the responsibility 
of his friend’s conduct in any way he 
pleased.” 

“ No, no— it is unnecessary.” 

Poor William felt disappointed: he 
would much rather that the reply had been 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ I naturally expect, under the circum- 
stances,” said the General, “ that your 
friend will not attempt to see Mrs. Play- 
well again ?” 

“ He alone can answer that, sir.” 

“Or write to her?” 

“ What!” exclaimed the indignant Wil- 
liam ; “ not see her — nor explain to her 
the infamous treachery by which his heart 
has been blighted, his hopes of happiness 
destroyed — not prove to her that he has 
been betrayed— impossible !” 

“ Your friend, sir, may think better of 
it !” observed his visitor. 

“ Not if I know him rightly.” 

“ But your influence with him *” 

“ Will never be used for such a pur- 
pose,” interrupted William; “I cannot 
give to my friend the advice which my 
own heart and reason would reject No, 
he must stand blameless, pure, and hono- 
rable in her e yes h is faith byroad suspi- 
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cion — his conduct beyond reproach : let 
the blame fall upon those whose treacnery 
has occasioned all this misery.” 

Finding that he was not likely to obtain 
an ally in the speaker, the General took 
his leave. Mentally ho could not but ac- 
knowledge that the young man was right 
— that her former lover ought to clear 
himself from the doubts of his honor and 
good faith. What the effect of the intelli- 
gence w'ould be upon Amy he feared to 
think. 

“ We must quit England,” he muttered, 
“ before Beacham has sufficiently reco- 
vered to write, or seek an interview. In 
Italy or France it will be easy to prevent 
all correspondence ; change of scene may 
efface from her memory the recollection 
of her early love.” 

Full of this recollection he returned 
home, carefhllv concealing from his wife 
not only the visit he had made but the ill- 
ness of poor Henry. 

At the end of a fortnight Henry was 
sufficiently recovered to start with his 
friend for Manchester, where old Mr. 
Bowles and Mary Heartland were anx- 
iously awaiting the arrival of William. 
They were exceedingly shocked to see the 
ravages which illness had made on the 
person of Henry. His features were so 

ale and woe-begone that the mother who 

ore him would scarcely have known him ; 
and poor William was* ill and care-worn 
with the anxiety he had endured. 

Previous to quitting Manchester on his 
expedition to St Pctersburgh, William 
Bowles had given authority to a Mr. Mor- 
timer, a man who had hitherto borne an 
unimpeachable character, to settle the 
affairs of the firm. This was at the com- 
mencement of the railroad fever, when 
hundreds of thousands were daily lost and 
won. Although not wishing to act disho- 
norably, he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of speculation. He thought it a pity 
that such large sums should lay idly in 
his hands, whilst fortunes were being daily 
made. He bought first into one line and 
lost ; then doubled the venture, in the 
hope of retrieving himself ; and so went 
on, step by step, till the property he had 
received in trust was fearfully diminished. 
Things were in this state when the return 
of the voung man fell like a thunderbolt 
upon him. He felt that his character was 
blasted, for there existed not the remotest 
possibility of his replacing the funds he 
had so improperly employed. At first he 
thought of suicide ; his next idea was 
flight. He was pacing his room in a most 
pitiable condition when the servant an- 
nounced a visitor. 

“ Not at home. I can’t see any one 1” 
he exclaimed impatiently. 

“But the gentleman says he must see 
you, sir.” 


“Must I” exclaimed the conscience- 
stricken man, trembling at the word. 
“ Mnst — surely you mistake ?” 

“ No, I don’t, sir.” 

“ Did he leave his name ?” 

“ Mr. Small, sir.” 

“ What the deuce can he want?” thought 
Mr. Mortimer. “No matter. Show him 
up.” 

Small was not one of those men who 
pass through the world with their eyes 
shut. He had watched the proceedings 
of the receiver with intense interest, made 
himself acquainted with his various spe- 
culations, calculated the rise and fall of 
the markets, and had a shrewd guess as to 
the results. Far from regretting, his hat- 
red to Henry Beacham induced him to re- 
joice at this. He would willingly have 
seen him return to England beggared in 
fortune, as he felt he must be in happiness ; 
for he had seen the announcement of 
Amy’s marriage with General Playwell in 
the papers. 

“ Good evening, my dear sir,” he ex- 
claimed, as he entered the room, with a 
cat-like face. “ Sad news — sad news t” 

“ What news?” demanded Mr. Mortimer, 
turning deadly pale. 

“ Have you not heard ? Well that is ex- 
traordinary I” 

“ I have heard nothing. Pray do speak 
out. I am rather of a nervous tempera- 
ment ; and to me suspense is worse than 
actual misfortune. What has happened ?” 

“ Only that Mr. Beacham has returned.” 

“ Is that a misfortune ?” replied the gen- 
tleman, trying to smile. 

“Perhaps not. But his health is so 
shaken, that it is ten to one if he ever re- 
covers. Therefore I say it is a sad thing, 
with so fine a fortune, too.” 

“ Very.” 

“ So admirably secured. Why, von must 
already have in hand at least eight hund- 
red thousand pounds ?” 

“ Somewhere thereabouts,” replied the 
unhappy man, with a shudder, as he re- 
flected liow fearfully it had been dimin- 
ished by his imprudent speculations. 

Small eyed him for a few momenta 
steadily. He wished to read him before 
he decided on his grand attack. The task 
was not a very difficult one. He saw, from 
his agitated look, quivering lip, and pale 
features, that he had to do with a man 
weak, irresolute, and nervous — one whom 
a strong mind would find little or no diffi- 
culty in binding to its purpose. Suddenly 
changing his polite, calm tone, he rudely 
asked him how he intended to make up 
his accounts. 

“Sir!” exclaimed Mr. Mortimer, trying 
to look indignant “ I do not understand 
your meaning.” 

“ Humph ! perhaps not ; for the question 
should have been, How do you intend to 
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avoid making them up ? That would have 
been more to the purpose, I believe, be- 
tween ourselves.” 

44 Do you mean to impugn ” 

44 Pooh 1 leave fine phrases for those who 
do not know their value. That I come 
with no hostile intent you will believe ; 
for I hate deeply the man you have plun- 
dered, and would willingly that every shil- 
ling of my late partner’s fortune were lost 
instead of the three or fonr hundred thou- 
sand pounds with which you l.ave piayed 
Cucks and drakes.” 

Mortimer was overwhelmed at the know- 
ledge of his delinquency which Small’s 
speech betrayed ; still, in the hate he ex- 
pressed towards Henry Beacham, he saw 
a gleam of hope. 

* 4 I have, indeed, been most unfortun- 
ate.” 

44 Say foolish— that’s the better word,” 
retorted Small. 44 But come— let’s be can- 
did with each other, for I see you will 
never get out of this mess without my as- 
sistance. What is the amount of your de- 
falcations?” 

“ Three hundred thousand. 

44 It’s a large sum. It’s useless to sup- 
pose that you can replace it” 

The unhappy man bowed his head in 
token of assent 

The next thing to be considered,” con- 
tinued the speaker, 44 is how to get over 
the affair. Breach of trust is an ugly 
business. You must quit England.” 

“ But what am I to do ? How live ? 

44 How live !” repeated Small, in a tone 
of contempt 44 The man who can lay his 
hands on five hundred thousand pounds 
never need ask that question. Is this 
bouse your own ?” he added, looking round 
the room. 

44 It is.” 

# 44 It seems an old one !” 

44 One of the oldest in Manchester.” 

44 Then it would bum easily. When do 
you give up your accounts to the young 
heir?” 

44 In three days.” 

Now, listen to me,” said Small, drawing 
his chair closer to his intended dupe, and 
speaking in a low tone, 44 the evening be- 
fore the settlement draw from the bank 
the large deposit standing in your name — 
the circumstance will not appear suspi- 
cious. Place the books and the vouchers 
in the safe, leave a little gold there — only 
for appearance sake. It will look well. I 
will provide you with a disguise in which 
you may defy detection. When the ser- 
vants have retired to rest, fire the house. 
It wili be supposed that you and the pro- 
perty perished equally in the flames I” 

44 But where am I to fly to ?” 

44 To the land whose citizens ask no 
questions of those who come laden with 
wealth to its shores. Go into one of those 
back settlements, purchase land, and live 


like one of the patriarchs of old, upon 
your own estate. You will not be the 
first trustee who has done so.” 

44 But this is felony — base, ignoble theft!’ 
exclaimed Mr. Mortimer. 44 1 can’t do 
this. Is there no other way ?” 

4 * Yea,” said Small, fixing his keen grey 
eyes upon him, as to read his very soul ; 
4 there is yet another means of escape.” 

44 Show it me, and I will bless you ?” 

44 Willingly.” 

His visitor advanced to the chimney- 
piece, over which a brace of loaded pis- 
tols were hanging, took one of them down, 
ascertained that it was charged and capped. 
Placing the weapon on fall cock, he Land- 
ed it Mr. Mortimer. 

44 There.” 

The wretched man grasped it desper- 
ately, and twice raised it to his temples, 
but the love of life prevailed — he feared 
to die. Throwing the pistol from him, he 
burst into tears, exclaiming : 

44 No, no — I fear to die !” 

44 1 thought so,” muttered Small to him- 
self. 

44 1 take your advice.. Life in any land 
is better than the dark and loathsome 
grave.” 

44 Of course it is.” 

44 But tell me,” continued Mr. Mortimer, 
who saw that Small’s plan, to say the least 
of it, was feasible— 44 what is to be your 
interest in the affair? for, like you, I know 
the world too well to suppose that either 
pity or friendship have procured me your 
assistance at such a crisis.” 


44 Half,” replied Smith. 44 1 am tired of 
England, and, although I have not the 
same motive as yourself for leaving it, in- 
tend to settle in America. It is a land for 
a man of energy to struggle in— there are 
no dreamers there. 

Wine was ordered, and the two men — 
who till that scarcely had exchanged more 
than a few words — sat down and discussed 
in detail every point of their dishonest 
scheme. As fast as Mr. Mortimer raised 
an objection, Small was ready to answer 
it It was evident that he had well con- 
sidered his plan. 

44 1 think it will do,” he observed, with 
a self-satisfied smile, after having answered, 
one by one, every doubt, and stifled the 
remorse of his dupe either by working on 
his terrors or ridiculing them. 

44 1 think so, too : but now about the ser- 
vants ?” whispered Mr. Mortimer. 44 Should 
a life be lost in the fire I should never 
know another happy hour.” 

44 Oh! they will doubtless escape; at 
least they will have the chance. Of course 
we have no interest in preventing them. 
By-the-bye,” added his visitor, 44 where is 
your bed-room ?” 

Mortimer pointed to a door opening into 
the drawing-room. 

44 That’s fortunate ; for as the rains will 
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doubtless be sifted in hopes of recovering 
some portion of the lost property, we must 
place some human remains in the room. 
You stare — but I have forseen even that 
I lately bought at a sale several anatomi- 
cal preparations, under the idea of pre- 
senting them to a museum of which I am 
treasurer and trustee ; I'll send them in 
the morning. And now," he added, “I 
must leave you. Call boldly on the young 
fools, William Bowles and his love-sick 
friend ; press them to fix the hour for the 
surrender of your trust— rely upon your- 
self— and leave the rest to my manage- 
ment" 

“ But when shall I see you again ?" 

“ To-morrow, to make our final arrange- 
ments. Have you much brandy in your 
cellar? If not, order some; also spirits 
of wine, and oil for your lamps. Remem- 
ber, there must be no lack of means to 
feed the flame." 

“ Fear not that," said Mortimer, with a 
shudder ; the old house will burn like 
tinder.” 

With these words they parted. Small, 
in his way home, stepped into his chem- 
ist's, and bought a bottle of laudanum. 
He had a use for it. 

The very next day after Small's inter- 
view with Mr. Mortimer, the Bowles's — 
father and son— were seated, after dinner, 
taking their wine with Henry Beacbam, 
who had taken possession of his late 
uncle's house. The old gentleman ap- 
peared unusually gloomy. His son saw 
that there was something on his mind, but 
he knew his humor too well to question 
him — he knew that he should not have long 
to wait, for his father had asked for a pipe 
— a sure indication that he had arranged 
his ideas, and was about to bring them 
forth in words. Poor Henry tried to be 
cheerflil, in honor of his guests : but the 
effort had been too much for him ; still, 
whenever he replied to William, his coun- 
tenance would brighten with a look of 
kindness. That heart must have been in- 
sensible, indeed, which could not feel 
affection for such a friend. 

“ Now for it l" whispered William to 
Henry, as his father slowly knocked the 
ssbes out of his pipe, and placed it on the 
table — a sure token that he did not intend 
to smoke again. “ It must be something 
important; he has taken three pipes to 
reflect over it" 

“ William," said the old man. 

“ Yes, sir." 

“ Have you seen or heard anything of 
Mr. Mortimer since your return ?" 

“Not much, for most of my time has 
been spent at Miss Heartland's. Small 
informed me that he had been very busy 
in settling the affairs of the firm, and that 
he had given up to him all vouchers for 
moneys due, bills and receipts, according 
to my instructions." 


“ Ah ! you have not been on 'Change 
then?" 

“ No, sir." 

“ I have," continued the father, “ and I 
heard rumors which, without altogether 
believing, have somewhat alarmed me. 
They say that Mortimer has been specu- 
lating fearftilly in railway shares lately, 
and lost enormously." 

“Mortimer speculate in railways!" re- 
plied William, with an incredulous smile ; 
yon do not know him, sir — he is one of the 
most cautious men living— bears, as you 
well know, an unimpeachable character : 
besides, you yourBelf recommended him." 

Mr. Bowles took up his pipe and refilled 
it, a sure sign that, although relieved, he 
was far from being convinced. His son 
began to feel alarmed. 

“ I fear, sir, you are not of my opinion ?" 

“ Unfortunately I know that Mortimer 
has speculated, but not to what extent 
He hjiks hitherto borne an honorable cha- 
racter ; but alas ! experience proves that 
the hour of temptation comes to all. Has 
he called on you ?" 

“No." 

“ Nor on Henry ?” 

“No," replied Beacham, starting from 
his reverie ; “ at least not that I know of.” 

The words were scarcely spoken before 
the servant threw open the drawing-room 
door, and announced Mr. Mortimer. All 
three exchanged glances as they rose to 
receive him. 

“ Welcome, sir — welcome back to Eng- 
land," exclaimed the gentleman, as he 
shook Henry Beacham warmly by the 
hand. “Happy to see you, my young 
friend !" (this was addressed to william). 
The speaker contented himself by a 
friendly bow to his father. 

“ I suppose," he said, with a smile, “ you 
guess the purport of my errand here ?" 

“ Not exactly." 

“ It is to get rid of the awfril responsi- 
bility of eight hundred thousand pounds 
which I have already received under the 
power of attorney, which Mr. William 
Bowles left with me on his departure for 
St Petersburg. Ah, Mr. Beacham," he 
added, “ you are a happy man, with youth, 
fortune — all that can render life agree- 
able!" 

Poor Henry replied only by a sigh. 

“ Eight hundred thousand pounds !" re- 
sted Mr. Bowles, senior ; “ why, the sum 
enormous! you must have been very 
expeditious !" 

“ The late Mr. Grindem's affairs were in 
excellent order, and to do his little part- 
ner justice he gave me every assistance 
in his power. But come, gentlemen, fix a 
day that I may surrender up my trust, for, 
to speak the truth, I am weary of the re- 
sponsibility." 

“To-morrow,” said William Pow^ 
“ since you desire it,” 
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“No, not to-morrow,” interrupted his 
friend, “ you forget,” he added, in a whis- 
per, “ that you are engaged to spend the 
day with Mary ; the dear girl has already 
sacrificed so much that it would be cruel 
to disappoint her. The day after to-mor- 
row.” 

“ The day after to-morrow, be it, then,” 
repeated Mr. Mortimer. “Perhaps you 
will honor me by dining with me ? I will 
have all the vouchers and accounts ar- 
ranged for your inspection ; and if you, 
sir, he added, addressing Mr. Bowles, se- 
nior, will honor me with a visit, perhaps 
your experience may prove of service to 
your young friend t” 

To his son’s great surprise— for the old 
gentleman rarely visited— his father ac- 
cepted the invitation, and their visitor 
took his leave. 

“ Well, father, what say you now ?” ex- 
claimed his son, as the old gentleman 
once more began Ailing his pipe ; “ are 
yon satisfied ?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“Gan anything be more straightfor- 
ward?” 

“ Perhaps not” 

“ But what do you think ?” 

“ I’ll tell you the day after to-morrow.” 

And the speaker once more commenced 
puffing the fragrant weed. He was evi- 
dently cogitating. 

“ Upon my soul,” muttered the son to 
himself, “ the governor is absolutely grow- 
ingsuspicious 1” 

The next morning, previous to his start- 
ing on his visit to Mary Heartland, Wil- 
liam Bowles entered the room where his 
friend Henry was busily occupied in writ- 
ing. He had a packet of papers in his 
hand. 

“ Not now,” said Beacham, as he laid 
them on the table. “ I am in no humor 
•for business now ; give me till to-mor- 
row !” 

“ This is not exaetly business,” replied 
his friend, seriously. 

“ What do they relate to?” 

“ That is more than I can tell, for I have 
never read a sipgle line of them ; but I 
feel that the type has arrived when you 
ought to be vtifa acquainted with their 
contents. They relate, j believe, to some 
transactions of your late uncle.” 

The young man's curiosity was excited ; 
be was about to break the seal when Wil- 
liam laid his hand upon his shoulder to 
restrain him. 

“Listen to me first,” he saj4> ‘‘and 
when you have heard how 1 became pos- 
sessed of them, then use your owp discre- 
tion whether you will read or destroy 
them.” 

“There is some mystery, thee?” ob- 
served Henry. 

“ There is a mystery.” 

William rpjptetf to hi# astoni^d frien^ 


all the circumstances which preceded and 
followed old Gridley’s death, and the va- 
rious attempts made by Small and Grin- 
dem, through the agency of Marjoram, to 
obtain possession of the papers ; also the 
power which the former personage had 
exercised over his uncle whilst he pos- 
sessed them. When he had done his 
friend grasped his hand and thanked him. 

“ You are right,” he said, (: I ought to 
peruse these papers alone.” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

HEAT H OF BMAT.T^ 

Wise men may take counsel from a knave 

But fools alone would trust them in the work 

Of it. 

The evening previous to the day fixed 
for the settlement of the aflhirs of toe firm 
of Grindem and Small, Mr. Mortimer was 
seated in his drawing-room, waiting the 
arrival of his rascally confederate. That 
very day he had drawn from the banks the 
enormous sum of five hundred thousand 
pounds, and the amount in bills, gold, and 
notes was placed in his cash box on the 
table before him. Despite the resolution 
which he had displayed in his interview 
with the Bowles’s and Henry, as the mo- 
ment approached his courage began to 
fail him, and be half repented of the pro- 
mise he had given ; yet how to recede he 
knew not. Like the Thane of Cawdor he 
was so far advanced in crime that to re- 
oede was more difficult than to advance. 
Much to the astonishment of his domestics, 
he had ordered considerable quantities of 
spirits to be brought into the drawing- 
room, and made such dispositions to se- 
cure the burning of bis house, that had 
they not supposed him mad, or felt every 
confidence in his character, his intentions 
must have been suspected-*the veil which 
covered them was so transparent 

“What did I want with wealth?” be 
murmured ; “ 1 had not even the poor ex- 
cuse of poverty, for my income more than 
satisfied my wishes ; and yet, for an idol I 
once despised, 1 have sacrificed honor, 
name, reputation — everything ; and to 
conceal one crime am about to commit 
another, banish myself to a distant land, 
and die unhonored and unknown. God 
help me 1” he added, “ bow frail are our 
resolutions! A year since had any one 
predicted such an event, I should have 
laughed them to scorn.” 

There was a knock at the drawing-room 
door. 

“ Come in l” 

A footman entered with a box — It was 
the one Small had promised to send. 

“ Place it down,” said the master, “ end 
f(ve the porter half-a-crown.” 
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“He is gone, sir,” replied the man; 
“ he said it was paid for, and required no 
answer : but am I to leave it here ?” 

“ I told you so.” 

“ I beg pardon, but I thought you ex- 
pected company ?” 

“Leave it as I desire you,” said his 
master, sternly, “ and make no more re- 
marks. I expect a gentleman. As soon 
as he arrives show him up stairs, and re- 
member that I am at home to no one 
else.” 

The domestic left the room, but in a few 
minutes returned, ushering in Mr. Small. 

To a physiognomist the countenance of 
Mr. Mortimer’s visitor might have ap- 
peared a curious study. His features were 
set as with some firm resolution, and his 
little grey eyes -occasionally flashed with 
a light like those of a rattlesnake before 
it makes its spring. 

“ You are punctual,” observed his host 

“ 1 always am to business ; it has been 
my maxim through life. Have you fol- 
lowed my directions?” 

44 1 have.” 

44 And the money ?” 

Mortimer pointed to the cash-box in the 
centre of the . table. A quiet smile of in- 
tense satisfaction broke on the counten- 
ance of his visitor. It was indeed a tri- 
umph to him to obtain even a portion of 
the wealth of his late partner, whom he 
had so hated ; besides, it gratified his pride 
as well as his avarice, for he defeated the 
precautions which Grindem had taken to 
prevent a shilling of it from foiling into 
his hands. 

44 What have you there ?” demanded Mr. 
Mortimer, pointing to the trunk which 
Small had sent a short time previous to 
his arrival. 

A smile of hate and triumph passed 
over the countenance of the malignant 
wretch at the question. 

44 Some disguise, I suppose ?” added the 
querist. 

44 Not a disguise alone,” replied his con- 
federate, sinking his voice to a whisper, 
as if he feared the walls should echo his 
villany ; 44 but the ledgers of the firm, the 
account-books, and the vouchers for for 
the greater part of old Grindem’s wealth.” 

44 But they are the property of his heir ?” 

44 True. And without them he will be a 
beggar.” 

44 What do you intend to do with them?” 
inquired the terror-stricken Mortimer. 

“Bum them!” replied Small, deliber- 
ately ; “ cripple him ! My revenge would 
be but half gratified were I not assured of 
his utter nun ! Aye, you may stare ! but 
dearly as I love gold, deeply as I prise 
my personal safety, I would sacrifice Doth 
to insure his destruction ! He has scorned 
— insulted mo— and I am qpt one of those 

get l” 


44 Or forgive ?” added his partner in in- 
iquity, with a sigh. 

44 Right Fools only practice that— it Is 
the idiot’s virtue ! Revenge for me 1 But 
come, man,” he added, * 4 we have little 
time to lose, Have you no wine ? Con- 
sidering that I come to serve you, you give 
me but a cold reception. Am I not your 
friend — your preserver — your guardian 
angel ?” 

The tone of bitter mockery in which 
the question was asked, grated on the ears 
of Mortimer, who was naturally more 
weak than criminal : cursed with one of 
those plastic minds which yield to every 
impression, and are easily moulded to 
good or evil by men of stronger purpose. 

44 Angel !” he feltered, with a look of ill- 
disguised terror and disgust. 

44 Aye, Satan was one! Am I worse 
than he ? But come — wine, wine,” he ad- 
ded ; 44 let’s have a night of it— carouse 
to the sucoess of our project— to the ruin 
of Henry Beacham !” 

With a deep-drawn sigh, his host pro- 
ceeded to the sideboard, and placed seve- 
ral bottles, and two well-filled decanters 
upon the table. Filling a glass, Small 
raised it above his head, and, with eyes 
sparkling with hate, exclaimed : 

44 Success !” 

44 Sucoess 1” repeated Mortimer, much 
with the air of a man who found himself 
obliged to hob and nob with the arch 
enemy of mankind. 

44 Again,” continued Small, filling the 
glasses, 44 Confusion to our enemies 1” 

44 1 have no enemies,” replied his host, 
with a sigh of remorse. 

44 Fool!” exclaimed his guest, 44 at this 
moment all mankind are your enemies, or 
will be when your defalcations are disco- 
vered. Those who are already plotting 
the plunder of the wealthy heir will hate 
you because you have been beforehand 
with them— the minions of justice who 
will try in vain to trace your steps — the 
mob whom your escape will disappoint — 
the fool whom you nave robbed! No 
enemies !” he added, with a sneer ; 44 why, 
there is not a knave who prates of honesty, 
or a dupe who believes in it, but to-mor- 
row, should your robbery be discovered, 
will join in the hue and cry against you. 
A man never yet practised a piece of suc- 
cessful villainy but he made a thousand 
enemies. The world is so envious !” 

44 God help me !” exclaimed the repent- 
ant man, 44 1 have foilen, indeed, never to 
rise again.” 

44 Then why regret it?” continued his 
tempter. 44 Regret is the most useless 
feeling of the human heart! With me it 
shall be the last ! I, too, have played a 
bold game, and lost it Had I sat down 
with cold regret to keep my company I 
plight have been § beggar. No, I waited. 
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calculated, staked again/ 7 he added, point- 
ing to the cash-box upon the table, “ and 
won. So may you. 77 

“ Aye, at the loss of reputation. 77 

A low chuckle from Small indicated how 
little he either understood or sympathized 
with the feelings of his victim. To him 
reputation had long been merely a mar- 
ketable commodity, worth only what it 
would bring. 

44 Reputation ! 77 he repeated ; “ pooh ! 
did you ever know a man who was rich, 
no matter in what land, who was not re- 
spected, courted, feared ? Men pay hom- 
age to gold — it is the god of the earth, and 
rules it : there is not a vice which it will 
not gild, or a pleasure which it will not 
purchase ; but fill, man— fill— drown these 
gloomy forebodings ; wine will give you 
nerve — courage ; and before the night is 
out you will require both ! 77 

The little man who had been drinking 
before his arrival was quite poetical in his 
excitement Although he had a danger- 
ous game to play, and meditated an' act of 
atrocious cruelty and treachery, he still 
continued to drink : he knew his strength 
— like the serpent, whose venom is most 
virulent under a burning sun. Small was 
always most dangerous when under the 
maddening influence of drink. And so 
they continued to drain glass after glass 
in silence till the time-piece on the chim- 
ney struck the hour of midnight 

Mortimer started ; he had no idea it was 
so late. 

44 Now, 77 said his guest, 44 to business ; 
but let us do everything in order ; first 
send the servants to their beds. 77 

41 The servants ? 77 faltered his host 

Small only nodded. 

*• I — I thought, 77 continued the wretched 
man, 11 you spoke of firing the house ! 77 

“ Of course I did. 77 

44 Then they — the servants I mean — will 
be burnt with it ! 77 

The look of horror with which this was 
uttered convinced Small that he had gone 
too far ; the conscience of his dupe was 
not sufficiently seared for his purpose, so 
he thought it best to conceal it 

44 Ridiculous ! 77 he said. 44 Who ever 
neard of servants being burnt to death ? 
They always contrive to escape, let who 
will suffer. The alarm is sure to be given 
in time for them to escape. Do you sup- 
pose, 77 he added, in a tone of pretended 
reproach, 4 * that I would run the risk of 
niurder? 

44 1 don 7 t know, 77 exclaimed Mortimer, 
passionately ; 44 it seems as if for tho last 
two hours I have been banqueting with 
the fiend ! 77 

44 How are we to leave the house un- 
perceived, 77 continued the tempter, 44 if 
they remain up ? 77 

44 True — true. 77 

Qf fire the bwre T They would give 


the alarm at the first blaze, and all would 
be discovered ! Act like a man, and don’t 
let any qualms of conscience spoil our 
enterprise! You seem more carefol of 
their safety than your own ! 77 

44 As you say they will escape. 77 

44 Of course they will — or at least they 
may. We leave them the choice. 77 

Confused by the wine he had already 
drunk — subdued, if not convinced, by the 
artful reasons of his confederate— Morti- 
mer rang the bell, and directed the ser- 
vants to retire to rest : adding that he had 
business to arrange with his visitor, and 
would let him out himself. 

In less than an hour the two confoder- 
rates were the only two persons awake 
within the house ; and that hour was em- 
ployed in dividing the 'contents of the 
cash-box — the ill-acquired wealth of Gil- 
bert Grindem. 

By the time the division was accom- 
plished the clock struck one. 

44 When do we start T 77 demanded Morti- 
mer. 

44 In about two hours. 77 

44 To London ! 77 

44 To London. 77 replied Small. 44 My 
wife and family have already left — all but 
Matthew, 77 he added, bitterly ; 44 the fool 
whose unnatural conduct has caused my 
ruin ! Him I have left behind to starve — 
rot ! 77 

“Your own son!’ 7 observed his host 
44 Have you a heart ?’ 7 

44 1 suppose so, seeing that I could not 
well live without one. But if you mean 
to ask whether it is weak and womanish 
like yours, I answer No. Why should I 
think of the tie of blood between us, since 
he has forgotten it ? But come, to busi- 
ness. 77 

Going to the trunk he unlocked it, and 
removed from it several anatomical prepa- 
rations which he had purchased some time 
previously, under the idea of presenting 
them to the museum, of whicn he was 
trustee and treasurer. 

“What am I to do with these? 77 de- 
manded Mortimer, as Small placed them 
in his arms. 

44 Put them in your bed, that when the 
ruins are examined— as they are sure to 
be— the fools may be convinced you per- 
ished in the fire ; unless. 77 he added, with 
a grin, 44 you prefer making the force a 
tragedy by taking the place there your- 
self : it will prevent suspicion, and conse- 
quently pursuit Let us get but four and 
twenty hours start, and we may defjr 
them ; the vessel will have sailed. 77 

Pale with terror and disgust, the wretch- 
ed man took the remnants of mortality as 
he was directed, and staggered with them 
into his chamber, which opened from the 
drawing-room. No sooner was he gone 
than Small hastily drew a phial from Us 
side pocket, and emptied its contents into 
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the decanter which contained the port. 
He had been drinking sherry ail night. 

The phial contained the laudanum 
which he had bought on his way home 
after his first visit to Mortimer. 

44 Why how pale you look !” he exclaim- 
ed, as his dupe returned ; “ one would 
imagine that you had either seen or com- 
mitted a murder 1” 

44 Your countenance is as ghastly 1” re- 
plied his dupe with a sigh. 44 Heaven for- 
give us both l” 

44 Amen !” said Small. 44 But come, take 
another glass of wine — it will give you 
courage. Our task is not yet halt over. 
We shall never accomplish it if you suffer 
such thoughts to prey upon you ! Thev 
drink the life blood of man. and blanch 
his cheek ! There,” he added, pouring 
out a glass of port for Mortimer, and one 
of sherry for himself, 44 that will refresh 
you 1” 

Despite his reckless character, the lips 
of the speaker became pale, and his teeth 
chattered, as the wretch drained the fatal 
draught To conceal his emotion, he has- 
tily tossed off* the contents of his own 
glass, and placed it on the table. 

44 It has a strange taste !” observed 
Mortimer, as he followed his example. 

44 Pooh ! your palate is out of order. 
Try another.” 

lie did so, but observed that the second 
tasted even more strangely than the first. 
Convinced that the potion in a few min- 
utes would do its work. Small hastily 
piled the furniture of the room upon the 
table, adding to it the account books, 
bills and vouchers which he had stolen 
from the office ; next he poured over the 
mass several bottles of brandy and oil, so 
as to render the mass as combustible as 
possible. When he had finished, he view- 
ed the preparation with savage delight 
It was the funeral pyre of Henry Beach- 
am's fortune ! If he felt a pang of regret, 
it was that he could not sacrifice the ob- 
ject of his hatred with it. 

“ It will do,” he said, addressing his 
confederate, who sat in his easy chair 
watching w ith glassy eyes the proceedings. 

44 Ye — yes,” faltered Mortimer, upon 
whom the drug had begun to take effect ; 
“ I feci sick at heart — ugh — ugh !” 

“Another glass of wine will set all 
right” 

Small filled it, and held it to the lips of- 
the half-stupified man ; but he, either dis 
gusted with the smell or suspecting treach- 
ery, bv a violent effort dashed it hastily 
from his hand, and sat glaring upon his 
destroyer ! 

“ Hang the fellow !” muttered Small, 
“ why does he not sleep ?” 

Seating himself opposite his victim, he 
coldly watched the effects of the draught. 
It was evident that Mortimer suspected 
something, for after one or two ineffectual 
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efforts to rise from his chair and speak, he 
uttered a deep groan, and his eyes, which 
followed every look and motion of his de- 
stroyer, were strained with mental agony ! 
The assassin began to feel uneasy — not at 
the sufferings of the wretched man, but at 
the delay. 

“ I must end this 1” he muttered between 
his clenched teeth, as the timepiece struck 
the hour of two. “ If the fool w r on’t sleep, 
it’s not my fault!” 

So saying he took up the decanter of 
port, and. advancing to the wretch who 
sat spell-bound beneath the influence of 
the drug, poured a great portion of its 
contents dow’n his throat. 

44 1 think that will do for him !” he 
added. 

For about ten minutes longer Mortimer 
con tinned to sit with his eyes fixed upon 
Small, w'ho quailed beneath the stony, 
death-like glance. At last, to his infinite 
relief, the mental power by which the un- 
happy man had resisted the influence of 
the drug gave way, and his head sank 
upon his breast. 

To rifle his person of his share of the 
plunder of Henry Beacham’s fortune w'as 

the work of an instant; that done, his 
murderer dragged him by the collar from 
the drawing-room into the bed-room, 
placed the still breathing body upon the 
bed, and returned for several bottles of 
spirits and oil, which he poured over the 
sheets and coverlid. 

During the w'hole of these transactions, 
although deeply excited, Small’s prudence 
never once deserted him ; he carefully 
closed the shutters of both rooms, in order 
that the appearance of the flames might 
not cause an alarm to be given too soon. 

His next step was to heap up every 
combustible matter he could lay his hands 
on under the staircase, before he returned 
to the drawing-room to disguise himself, 
which he did as coolly as if preparing for 
a masquerade. 

And it was a masquerade between him 
and death, in which he was playing a ter- 
rible game with justice. 

When all was arranged he took up one 
of the candles, and retired to the stair- 
case, which he fired. The house being 
old the flame caught rapidly, and in a few 
minutes all possibility of escape for the 
servants w r as cut off. He next descended 
to the bedroom of the still-breathing Mor- 
timer, and, applying the light to the cur- 
tains, the room in an instant was in a 
blaze. Repeating the treacherous act, the 
pile in the drawing-room was ignited, and 
Small saw, with the exultation of a fiend, 
the books, bills, and vouchers shrivelled 
up before his eyes. 

Thus the house was fired in three 
places. 

44 7 Tis done !” he exclaimed ; “ and the 
man I hate is a beggar ! I am old Grinev- 
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em’s heir!” he added, with a diabolical himself against the walls, like some wild 
laugh ; “ I alone inherit his ill-gotten animal which suddenly finds itself caught 
wealth ! It was for his drudge, his tool, in a trap. He tried to force the lock by 
his despised partner that he tolled, slaved thrusting in his fingers, till they bled, be- 
and sinned. For all his crimes I wish him tween the bolt and the catch — it was all 
no other punishment than the knowledge in vain. Exhausted by his fruitless efforts, 
of my triumph over him and his idol he sank despairingly upon the floor, alter- 
nephew. How the old serpent must natelv howling curses on his own folly, 
writhe within his grave !” or calling upon heaven to assist him. 

Finding that the room was too hot to Not one pang of remorse — not one 
remain, the cold-blooded assassin, draw- thought of his victims, 
ing his disguise closer round him, de- And there he crouched, like a lonely, 
scended to the hall ; the staircase, which sullen thing, caught in his own toils, 
was burning, was the one leading to the He was roused from the stupor into 
upper portion of the house. His heart, which he at last had fallen, by the crack- 
although he had consigned so many hu- , ling of the flames above. With desperate 
man beings to destruction, felt not the force he threw himself against the door, 
least reproach or pang of remorse : such and began screaming and diouting for as- 
feelings— even if he had ever possessed sistance — but there was none at hand, 
them— were drowned in the intoxication “ What am i to do ?” he exclaimed. “ I 
of his revenge. shall be burnt— scorched like a wolf in 

“ One minute more,” he exclaimed, my den ! Is there no hope t God have 
as he approached the door, “ and I’m mercy on me ! No help— n< assistance !” 
free ! I snail be just in time for the early The very precaution the wretch had 
train! In a foreign land I shall have taken in closing the shutters of the rooms 
wealth enough to satisfy even my craving above, prevented the flames from being 
spirit! Grindem’s wealth — there is the visible: bu that while the house was a 
triumph ! the old miser’s hoard and Bea- glowing furnace within, all was dark 
cham’s fortune ! I should be but half sa- without. 

tisfled with my success did it not leave As a last chance, he resolved to pass 
him a beggar !’’ the burning staircase, and, if possible, 

He caremlly laid his hand on the lock reach the roof ; from thence it was posei- 
— to his terror and disappointment the ble, he thought, to pass to one of the 
key was gone ; it was one of those which neighboring houses, and bo escape — It 
fhsten with a spring, and the footman, was his last hope : for even if he could en- 
knowing that his master had a key, and dure the heat below until an alarm was 
could let his guest out when he pleased, given, his being found in the house would 
as a matter of precaution had withdrawn lead to suspicion, inquiry, and detection, 
his. Cold, heavy drops of perspiration “Better die in the fire,” he thought, 
broke over Small’s countenance — his “ than swing as a murderer !” 
heart beat wildly. Here was a chance he With this resolution he mounted the 
had not foreseen ! In the very moment staircase, and once more endeavored to 
of success the hand of justice had reached enter the drawing-room. On opening the 
him— not human justice, but that Divine, door the current of air caused the flames 
unerring hand which forbears with pa- to rush out They blackened his face, 
tience ; but when it strikes, strikes with scorched his brows and eyelids. In vain 
certainty. he attempted Jo close it— the pain was too 

In an instant the horror of his fate rush- much to be braved a seoond time. The 
ed on him. His presence of mind desert- staircase leading to the servants’ room 
ed him. He who had been so cold and was one blaze of fire : the flames leaped 
calculating whilst plotting and executing and curled round the balustrade like 
the destruction of others, became helpless tilings instinct with life. In several places 
as a child to save himself. In the agony the charred boards had fallen through, 
of his terrors the impious wretch dared to and nothing remained but the red, angry, 
call upon heaven for assistance — invoke glowing beams which had supported them; 
tho Being whose laws he had outraged, and even these were so fer eaten through 
whose image he had defaced.” that he was afraid to trust them, lest his 

The lower part of Mr. Mortimer’s reel- weight should cause them to break, and 
dence, like many of the houses in Man- precipitate him into the fearftil furnace 
Chester, was let off for warehouses, and beneath. 

entirely separated from the upper stories. Howling with agony he placed his hand 
Only the entrance hall, which was built on the fiery balustrade, and began his as- 
of stone, and terminated in an old-fash- cent By the time he bad reached the 
toned wooden staircase, was retained, top his feet and hands were burnt to the 
There was no back-yard — no escape that bone, and his body scorched by the dr- 
way — no egress but by the door : and that cling flames which, with retributive jus- 
was barred— sternly barred against him. tice, leaped and played around his per- 
The wretched man in his despair dashed son. 
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In the midst of his agony he perceived 
the notes and bills for which he had risked 
so much curl and crisp in his bosom, 
where he had concealed them. His 
clothes being woollen, did not blaze, but 
he felt that he was incased in diem as in a 
cylinder. Great as was his bodily pain, 
ms mental anguish exceeded it Like all 
ferocious animals, Small possessed a dog- 
resolution where life was at a stake, 
dead as he was, and suffocated, he 
resolved to struggle to the last Perhaps 
the feverish state of his blood gave him 
an unnatural courage, for no sooner did 
he reach the top of die stairs than he look- 
ed wildly round for the means of egress. 

Despite his own position and the visible 
justice which had reached him, no senti- 
ment of pity for the unfortunate wretches 
who were sleeping near him, unconscious 
of their danger, touched his heart With 
a groan of satisfaction he perceived a lad- 
der upon the landing place, which led to 
a trap-door opening on the roof. With a 
desperate effort he mounted the ladder, 
grinding his teeth at every step, pushed 
aside the door, and stood upon the leads. 
He littie thought how soon they would 
melt beneath his feet ? 

“ Thank heaven,” he exclaimed, “ I am 
saved I” 

. His next thought was to draw the lad- 
der up after him, thereby rendering the 
escape of the servants hopeless ! And yet 
an blatant before he had dared to offer 
thanks to heaven ! 

The shutters of the drawing-room and 
Mr. Mortimer’s bedroom, which faced the 
street, soon became charred by the flames 
within. The heat caused the glass to 
crack, and the current of air which the 
opening of the door admitted, gave fresh 
strength to the raging Are. Just as Small 
reached the roof, the flames broke from 
the windows in all directions. At first 
there was a single cry of “ Fire 1” 

“Discovered!” groaned the guilty 
Wretch. “The fire is discovered, and I 
•till here 1” 

In an inconceivably short space of time 
the one which had given the alarm was 
swelled to hundreds. Then rose the hum 
of voices, the rattling of wheels as the en- 
gines drove furiously up, and the shouts 
of the police and firemen. 

Small cast his eyes despairingly round 
— it was almost daylight — and he saw no 
means of passing to the roof of the next, 
for the roofs of the houses on either side 
were considerably higher ; and turn 
which way he would, nothing but a steep 
party-wall presented itself— nothing by 
which even a cat could climb ; and the 
leads began to burn beneath his feet, the 
soles of his boots ceased to be pliable, 
bat felt stiff and hard like clogs. 

, In his terror his presence of mind, on 


which he had so much prided himself, en- 
tirely deserted him, and thinking only of 
his present safety, ho contrived to perch 
himself upon the summit of a tall stack of 
chimneys which rose in the centre of the 
roof; as they were continued through 
each story of the house, his position was 
comparatively a safe one. 

In this situation, where he was hidden 
by the projecting wall of the neighboring 
houses Hum observation, we must leave 
him, whilst we beg our readers to follow 
us to the street below. 

Foremost amongst the firemen, who 
were vainly endeavoring to master the 
raging element, was our old friend Tim’s 
Dick. The little weaver had a mania for 
being present at every fire in Manchester, 
and could date certain events from the 
time Mr. So-and-So’s house had been burn- 
ed. or such a factory destroyed. 

Small's precautions had been too well 
taken, and the (ire had raged too long, to 
give tlie faintest ln>pe of subduing it The 
chief of the tire brigade saw, with a prac- 
tised eye, that the flames broke out in 
three places. Shaking his head, with a 
knowing look at Maijoram, who, with the 
police, were actively engaged on the spot, 
he observed : 

“ That’s not a natural Are!” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ I mean,” replied the man, “ that when 
the flames break out in several places at 
once, some one must have prepared the 
work !” 

“You think, then,” said the officer, 
“ that it is a planned affair?” 

“ No doubt of it.” 

At this moment a loud shriek from the 
mob announced that something fearful had 
occurred. Looking up towards the upper 
window, they saw the three domestics of 
Mr. Mortimer, who at last had been 
awakened by the noise and approach of 
the fire, wringing their hands at the case- 
ments, with ttil the signs of despair. 

There was a general cry for the fire-es- 
cape. Some of the neighbors brought 
beds and mattrasses, and made signs for 
them to cast themselves down ; but the 
height was too fearful. 

“ They will be burned to death !” ob- 
served Tim’s Dick, with a groan ; “ why 
don’t they leap — it’s their only chance ?” 

Those who were near regarded the 
speaker as an oracle in all matters con- 
cerning fires, and there was a general cry 
for them to leap ; still the wretched crea- 
tures hesitated. 

Just as the fire-escape was seen at the 
end of the street, the entire front and 
floors of the buildings fell in with a loud 
crash. Nothing was to be seen but a mass 
of burning rafters, a cloud of smoke and 
sparks, which rose from the ruins likQ 
those of a smothered rocket, 
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44 Lord have mercy on them l” exclaim- tottering mam fallen, than the firemen, 
ed the wearer, with a groan ; 44 their trou- with their long rakes, endeavored to draw 
bles are over 7” the remains from the still burning ashes ; 

And so they were : their last groan was after several ineffectual attempts, they at 
drowned in the crasn of the burning ma- last succeeded. Foremost amongst the 
teriala— their last sigh smothered in the crowd who pressed forward to recognize 
fiery embers. them was Tim’s Dick. 

In the midst of the ruins, when the Although the body was partially con- 
clouds of smoke cleared away, the tall sumed, and the flesh, in parts, felling in 
stack of chimneys was discovered, like fragments, the little weaver recognized 
some tottering tower which time had the distorted, blackened features of Small, 
spued, whilst the surrounding building He was perfectly aware that Mr. Mortimer 
fell in decay. To their astonishment and had been intrusted to wind up the affeirs 
horror, the mob discovered a creature — of the firm of Grinden and Company, and, 
whom at first they scarcely considered hu- with bis natural shrewdness, he instantly 
man — clinging to the summit of the shak- suspecieu that something was wrong, 
ing mass, which threatened every instant Like the senior fireman, he, too, had felt 
to fell- convinced that the fire was not accidental. 

There was no cry of terror this time — 44 So,” he thought, “ there is an end to 

the danger of the position held every one the richest firm in Manchester. First, the 
mute — men scarcely drew their breath : it old man, whose heart was hard as gran- 
was like the sullen silence in the crowd ite, was suddenly called to his account — 
which precedes the sweep of the sword of now his partner. In truth the murderers 
the executioner. Maijoram was the first of poor Gridley have not prospered I” 
to speak. As he made his way through the mob, 

“ Advance the escape I” he cried. he saw the two friends still silently gazing 

“ It will be useless,” replied the chief on the scene, 
fireman : “ the mass would not bear the “ A sad thing, Mr. Bowles !” he said, 
least weight See how it reels already 1” touching his hat respectfully. 

And the speaker was right — itsvibra- “Fearfal! shocking 1” 

tions were plainly perceptible. Some “ I suppose you know who it was that 

thought that the miserable wretch was al- was perched like a fiend on the top of the 
ready dead, and clung to his hold merely chimneys, and who fell with them 7” 
with the death-clutch. 44 Not Mortimer, poor fellow ! I trust 

44 He is dead l” they cried. it was not Mortimer 7” replied the kind- 

44 No, no — it moves !’’ kind-hearted youth. 

Small, although half stifled with the “Mortimer!” said the weaver: "no, 
smoke, was not insensible : his agonies no ; sad as his fate has been, he was 
were too intense for that. The flesh had spared, I hope, a death like that !” 
cracked upon his bones with the heat and 44 Who was it 7” demanded Henry, 
flames, and the sinews of his arms and legs 44 Your uncle’s old partner, Mr. Small.” 

were so contracted, that even if he had 44 Small !” repeated both the young men 

had the strength, it would have been im- in astonishment 44 What should he do 
possible to have stretched them. If suf- there ?” 

faring could atone for crime, even on 44 That, gentlemen, is a question between 

earth he had paid a fearful penalty, him and hli Judge ; 44 but if we may guess 
Whilst the crowd were silently regarding from his past life, no good. If you doubt 
him, Henry Beacham, accompanied by my word, approach, and convince your- 
Wiliiam Bowles, arrived upon the spot selves. His features, although blackened 
44 By heavens, ’tis Mortimer!” he ex- by the fire and the smoke, and twisted 
claimed. 44 A hundred guineas to the man and distorted by agony, are still recogni- 
who rescues him !” zable.” 

The offer was made in vain— not a be- Tempted by resistless curiosity, the 
Ing stirred. young men advanced to the spot where 

Small beard and recognized the voioe : the disfigured corpse had been laid, and 
even in that moment his ferocious hatred then they distinctly recognized the man- 
did not abandon him. Conscious that the gled, half-burnt body as that of Small, 
fortune for which he had envied him was Even Henry, whom he had ao cruelly in- 
lost, he uttered a yell of triumph, so loud jured, felt a touch of pity. It was impos- 
and unearthly, that all who heard it trem- Bible for any being with a heart not to feel 
bled. The next moment the tottering regret at such a fete 
mass fell, with a load crash, and the mur- 44 God forgive him,*’ he sighed, “as 
derer was buried In the pile which his own freely as I do !” 
desperate hands had lighted. 44 Amen !” repeated William Bowles. 

William and Henry, after the death of And the two friends, sick at heart at 
Small, continued to regard each other in the scene they had witnessed, made the 
silence— they were too much overcome best of their way through the crowd, and 
with horror to speak. No sooner had the retired from the spot 
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The confusion occasioned by the de- 
struction of the books and papers render- 
ed the winding up of the affairs of the 
firm a difficult, if not hopeless task. Many 
of the principal debtors, when they found 
that all the accounts and vouchers were 
destroyed, advanced counter-claims which 
it was useless to dispute ; so that at the 
end of a month, after the affairs had been 
fully investigated, Henry Beacham found 
that of the splendid inheritance left by 
his uncle, not more than a hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds had been realized. 
This, however, was the least of the young 
man’s sorrow— he had never cared for 
money ; there was a hidden sorrow in his 
heart which was slowly consuming him. 

44 It is enough, Henry,” observed his 
faithful friend, as they were talking over 
matters after the final settlement of the 
accounts ; 44 enough for contentment, 
though not for splendor. Why, with a 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds you 
are placed far beyond the cares of the 
world.” 

44 But I do not possess that sum,” re- 
plied Henry, with a bitter smile. 

44 Not possess it? Why I placed it in 
the bank myself. There is a mystery 
about poor Mortimer’s death, and that 
rascal Small’s— heaven forgive mo for 
speaking ill of the dead ! — that I cannot 
understand. I cannot bring myself to be, 
lieve that eight hundred thousand pounds 
perished in the fire.” 

44 Nor L” 

44 Yet that Mortimer and Small met 
their fate there we have ample proof ; 
whether by accident or design, time, the 
great unraveller of all mysteries, perhaps 
will one day inform us. But come,” he 
added, 44 how do you intend to invest the 
remainder of your fortune. Purchase an 
estate, and turn country gentleman ?” 

• 4 No.” 

44 Or enter into the mercantile world ? 
with your talents and character, the path 
of success lies open. Besides, it would 
amuse you.” 

44 Amuse me !” repeated Henry, bitterly. 
44 My dear fellow, as yet you do not know 
half my misfortune. You think me still 
comparatively rich, when in honesty and 
truth twenty thousand pounds is all I can 
call my own, and even that, when I recol- 
lect the nature of my late uncle’s transac- 
tions, I fear will bring a curse with it !” 

44 Only twenty thousand !” deliberately 
answered William, at the same time men- 
tally asking himself if his friend’s wits 
were in their right place. 44 I do not un- 
derstand you !” 

44 It is time, then, that I should explain 
myself. You remember the papers,” he 
added, and u blush of shame suffused his 
pale cheek, 44 which you recovered at the 
expense of a thousand pounds, from Mar- 
joram ?” 


44 Perfectly.” 

44 They informed me of a fearful secret ; 
that the foundation of my uucle’s wealth 
was laid in fraud ; that he had dishonestly 
withheld from the orphan and the widow 
a sum which, with the interest due, 
amounts to one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand pounds.” 

4 * And Gridley knew this ?” exclaimed 
William ; 44 that explains everything — 
even his ” 

He paused, fearftil of saying too much. 

44 His death you would have added 1” 
observed Henry, calmly ; 44 1 fear even 
that. Poor old man ! he had a kind heart, 
although a weak one.” 

44 And what do you intend to do?” 

Return the money to the rightful 
owner,” replied Henry, proudly ; 44 it is 
painful enough to feel that one whom, 
with all his faults — crimes,” he added, 
with a shudder, 44 1 must still regard — for 
he loved me — committed an unworthy 
act I can neither participate in it, nor 
descend to profit by it” 

44 And the heir to this large sum — is he 
poor ?” 

44 No ; but her youth was passed in po- 
verty and privation, when wealth should 
have encircled her with every comfort 
She is wealthy now, for she has made a 
brilliant marriage— sold herself for gold, 
William — gold — and broken my heart.” 

44 Is it possible,” said William, 44 the 
heiress is ” 

44 Amy Lawrence.” 

And the speaker buried his face in his 
hands, to hide the tears which, despite his 
resolution, the name of her he still so 
fondly loved called forth. 

44 What will she think of me,” he added, 
bitterly, 44 when the felon’s heir shall re- 
store to her her plundered wealth ? Will 
not the image of her brother, who died 
worn out with toil and disappointments, 
from which a tenth part of this sum would 
have saved him, rise to her view, and 
teach her heart to spurn me ? But even 
that bitter humiliation I must endure, ra- 
ther than despise myself. Little did I 
think that my uncle’s fortune was founded 
on the plunder of his ill-used clerk.” 

44 Humiliation ?” repeated William, wip- 
ing away a tear ; 44 no, Henry— there will 
be honor, not shame in the act ; and if I 
read Amy’s heart aright, your noble con- 
duct will but render you more dear to 
her. She loves you still.” 

44 Pshaw !” replied his friend, with an 
air of incredulity. 

44 Her fainting at the ball to which that 
treacherous Lady Playwell invited us 
proves it. Let us be just,” continued 
William ; 44 she deemed you false— mar- 
ried to another. Friendless and unpro- 
tected, alone in the world, can you blame 
her that she accepted a shelter from its 
Btorms ?” 
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“ Had she loved truly, William, she 
would have refused it. Poverty would 
have been light — toil a pleasure-death a 
relief. Such was my love for Amy.” 

“ And such,” replied his friend, “ would 
have been hers for you had she not deem- 
ed you false to her. Come, be just : let 
the sin rest with those whose heartless 
falsehood separated you; not with the 
poor, broken-hearted girl who has been 
its victim. Had you seen her when she 
read the account of your marriage in the 
paper, as she lay half dead upon my shoul- 
der, you would not doubt the sincerity of 
her passion. But this is idle now, and 
can only serve to awaken regrets as use- 
less as they are vain ; you require to jnix 
in the world, and shake off this lethargy, 
which is destroying you.” 

“ The world — what is it now to me ? a 
blank — a desert!” 

“But even in the desert flowers may 
still be found. There is an oasis every- 
where, if we but search for it In three 
days, you know, I am to be married.” 

“ Happy fellow !” 

“We intend to take a trip to Paris: 
jierhaps in a week or a fortnight you will 
join us ? Mary loves you already like a 
brother. Will you come ?” 

“ What, to mar your happiness by the 
sight of my misery l cast a gloom over the 
joys of your bride ! Do not ask it I trust 
I am not envious, William : but I could 
not bear the contrast. No,” he added, “ I 
will, despite the anger or prohibition of 
the general, see his wife once more — ro- 
8tore # to her her fortune — and then it little 
matters what follows.” 

Despite the entreaties of Bowles, Henry 
remained firm in his resolution not to vi- 
sit Paris — the thought of gaiety was hate- 
flxl to him. Like the wounded stag he 
preferred solitude, where he could mourn 
or die in silence. 

Firm as his refhsal was, it was destined 
to be broken— the friends met in Paris. 


CHAPTER XLIY. 

THE MEETING OP MARY AMD AMY. 

“ They bid me seek in change of scene, 

The charms which others see ; 

Bat were I in a foreign land 
They’d find no change in me — Ballard. 

As soon as Amy was sufficiently recov- 
ered from the shock she had received at 
Lady PlaywelPs ball, her husband, anx- 
ious to prevent the explanation which he 
felt assured would destroy her peace of 
mind for ever, urged her departure for 
Paris. To Amy it was indifferent where 
she hid her sorrows ; she was alarmed at 
her own weakness, and readily gave con- 
sent 


“ I can die,” she thought, “.in Paris as 
easily as in London ! A grave is to be 
found everywhere!” 

Weeks rolled on, and Amy, who was 
sustained in the struggle by a sense of duty 
and gratitude to her husband for his un- 
tiring kindness, had, if not recovered her 
health, at least regained her fortitude. In 
this she was assisted by the idea that 
Henry had heartlessly abandoned her; 
and she felt that it was due no less to the 
name she bore than her own self-respect 
to forget him. 

How strange la human lore 1 uncertain, wild : 

Reason its slave— philosophy a child. 

Which fleeteth from us on the rainbow wing* 

Of the weak heart’s vain, fond imaginings. 

With all her resolution and high princi- 
ple, there were moments when Die young 
wife found her fortitude sadly tried. A 
word, a flower, a snatch of music, uncon- 
sciously hummed, would recall Die past : 
and tears would flow, and bitter regrets, 
and reflections of what her late might have 
been, would follow. 

Amy was seated one evening in her* 
splendid apartment at the Meurice Hotel, 
alone — as the general had been obliged to 
dine at the embassy, much to his secret 
annoyance ; for, like a miser, he was never 
happy when separated from his treasure. 
When her femme de chambre entered the 
room, she found her mistress weeping. 
Doubtless the girl, in her simplicity, won- 
dered how so nch a lady, whose diamonds 
at the last court ball had been the admira- 
tion of half Paris, could find Dme to cry : 
but she was young, and had not yet founa 
out that gems and gold can give little plea-, 
sure to an aching heart 

“ A card, madame.” 

Amy mechanically took it from the sal- 
ver, and read the name of Mrs. William 
Bowles, and underneath, written in pen- 
cil, “ late Miss Hartland.” 

“ At home !” she eagerly exclaimed. 

The girl left the room delighted to find 
that anything could afford pleasure to her 
sorrowing mistress, whose gentleness had 
won her affectionate gratitude. 

The two girls — for Amy and Mary were 
little more — met with all the signs of that 
affecDon which time cannot destroy, for it • 
was founded upon a knowledge of each 
other’s worth. The latter had a delicate 
task to perform ; for, contrary to his first 
resolution, Henry Beacham, on hearing 
that Amy was in Paris, had arrived that 
very day, and declared that no considera- 
tion should prevent his seeing her, and 
vindicating his honor and fhith. 

“ It will make her wretched,” observed 
William. 

“Not so,” observed his wife, with true 
woman’s instinct “ Better that she Should 
find that she has been betrayed by the 
treachery of others than by her lover’s un- 
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worthiness ; better to mourn his loss than 
despise him.” 

william was silenced*— his own heart 
convinced him that his wife was right. 

“Dear, dear, unkind Amyl” sobbed 
Mary, as she held her in a fond embrace. 
“ How crnel of you not to answer our let- 
ters l” 

“What letters?” demanded her aston- 
ished friend. 

“ Mine and Mr. Bowles’ ; the old gentle- 
man is quite broken-hearted on your ac- 
count-says that his adopted daughter has 
forgotten him.” 

“ Letter I” repeated Amy — “ I received 
none. I wrote day after day — waited till 
I was hearteick for a reply: for I was 
loth to think my last friends had forsaken 
me. A line — a word — would have saved 
me from much misery.” 

“ There must have been treachery some- 
where. Indeed, William’s father always 
said so ; and I believe, if his son had not 
been at St Petersburg, he would have gone 
up to London himself to find out the truth. 
Can you explain it?” 

“ I think 1 can,” replied her friend, after 
a pause. “ In the house of Lady Play well 
I was exposed to the solicitations of /me 
of those heartless libertines who think 
every woman frail, and all mankind false — 
perhaps they judge them after their own 
vile natures. I remember now that on 
one occasion, when I had rebelled him 
with scorn, he threatened to isolate me 
from my friends, menaced me with pover- 
ty. Heaven forgive him I” she added. 
“ It was a cruel act towards one so help- 
less as myself.” 

M You left Lady Playwell, then ?” 

“I was driven from her house, Mary, 
by my self respect I sought shelter with 
a dear, good girl, who, like myself, had 
known sorrow and disappointment We 
toiled together at the needle— sat up night 
after night to earn a scanty pittance. At 
length poor Fanny fell ill — was dying. 
Our last shilling gone, the hospital seemed 
her only resource, the poor house mine. 
In this position a kind and generous man 
offered me his hand. I told him every- 
thing — told him how I had loved, and been 
deceived that I had no heart to give. I 
may blush at the weakness of that heart, 
Mary — but not before my husband.” 

Mary was astonished. What a scene of 
treachery and misery did the few words 
of Amy unravel ! In her heart she had 
judged that the poor girl, finding herself 
alone in the world, had wisely given her 
hand to a man whose wealth and rank se- 
cured her against the cares of the future : 
little had she imagined that want, in its 
most appalling form, had driven her to it 
The excied manner of the speaker in- 
formed her that she would have a more 
pafaift4 task than she anticipated in unde- 
ceiving her— she knew not how to begin, 


and therefore remained silent. The words 
“ St Petersburgh ” had caught the ati< ■»- 
tion of Amy— her heart beat violently at 

the name — but she feared to question her 
visitor. 

“ And so,” she observed at last, “ yon 
are married ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mary, with a modest 
blush. 

“ And happy ?” 

“Most happy,” continued the bride. 
“William is all kindness and affection. 
Often do I ask myself how I have deserved 
so true a heart : for yon know I was once 
weak enough to doubt it But have yon 
no friend to inquire after?” she added, 
with a faint smile ; “ none in whose wel- 
fare you take an interest?” 

“ None.” 

“ Not Henry ?” 

“ Forbear 1” exclaimed Amy, starting 
from the couch ; “ pray forbear, dear girl! 
there are chords in the human heart which, 
when touched, respond in agony. Why 
name him? why remind me of one who 
has forgotten me ?” 

“ Not forgotten you, Amy,” interrupted 
her friend. “ You must know the truth at 
least, and it will be better to .bear it from 
the lips of one who can sympathise with 
you — share your sorrows — than from a 
stranger. Summon up all your fortitude, 
for you will require it.” 

“What mean you? Is — is he dead?” 
gasped Mrs. Playwell. 

“ No.” 

“ Speak— speak freely— I am firm now ! 
my heart is so schooled in suffering it 
can bear anything— but suspense ; though 
what have I to fear, to whom hope and 
happiness alike are strangers ?” 

“ I trust not ; you have much within 
your reach— you are rieh now ?” 

“ Aye, rich— rich ! the world thinks one 
happy, Mary, but it cannot read my heart 
True, I might walk on gold, and deck my 
brow with the spoils of India’s mines ; but 
did you ever hear,” she added, “ that the 
victim offered as a sacrifice felt proud of 
the gilded trappings ? Do not keep me in 
suspense, I entreat you ! Henry is ” 

“ Still true to you — still unmarried.” 

Amy stood for an instant like one who 
had received a violent blow upon the 
brain. Stunned and overwhelmed by the 
intelligence, she could not speak — her 
heart was to full — words were denied her. 
Her friend, who suffered little less than 
herself at the sight of her agony, caught 
her with one hand in hers, and throwing 
the other around her, endeavoured, by a 
thousand tender words, to recall her to 
herself. At first she feared that reason 
had fled forever, so mute and motionless 
she stood — a statue of despair. 

“Amy— dear Amy,” she exclaimed, “ one 
word— but one ! God, this is dreadftil !” 

Still no reply. 
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“ Forgive me for thus distressing you ! 
I thought it for the best, judging your 
heart by my own. I yielded to the en- 
treaties of poor Henry, and ” 

At the name the spell was broken, the 
consciousness of the extent of her misery 
returned, and the unhappy Amy sank upon 
the floor with a deep-drawn sigh. 

With the assistance of her waiting wo- 
man, Mary conveyed her to her chamber, 
but more than an hour elapsed ere she 
could draw from her more than inarticulate 
words of self-reproach. Tears came at 
last to her relief, and she sobbed like a 
child upou the bosom of its mother. 

“ Thank heaven !” said her agitated 
friend, “you are better now! Tears re- 
lieve the heart I little thought that it 
would give me pleasure to see you weep, 
deargirl !” 

“ Unmarried !” repeated Amy. 

Manr replied not 

“ What must he think of me, that* like a 
heartless thing, I sold myself for wealth- 
bartered my hand ! It wanted but this — 
but this ?” 

“Not so!” eagerly interrupted her 
friend : “ he judges you better. Deeply 
as he is wounded— much as he suffered, 
he ftilly exonerates you. But I am a bear- 
er from him of a last request” 

“ A last request ! Let me hear it V ’ 
“He entreats to see you, to prove to 
ou the cruel means by which your mutual 
appiness has been destroyed by his un- 
worthy uncle.” 

“ No, no — I cannot, dare not see him ! 
My heart would break beneath his eye ! I 
can bear misery alone, but not the pang 
of seeing his ! Tell him that I request— 
entreat that he will not see me ; that I im- 
plore him to forget me, and in the arms of 
another ” 

8he could not conclude her wish — the 
struggle was too great for her. 

“Another!” repeated Mary, reproach- 
fully. “ Ah, Amy, 1 did not expect that 
from you ! Henry Is not the man to love 
a seoond time! Reflect! it is but one ef- 
fort ! In justice to yourself as well as him, 
you ought to see him.” 

“ You are right,” exclaimed her friend, 
with sudden resolution. “It is but the 
last pang — why should I shrink from it ?” 
Better to die beneath the effort than to 
live beneath the weight of his contempt 
Let him come.” 

“In a few days — as soon as you have 
strength.” 

The sufferer turned her eyes with a 
touching expression upon the speaker. 
There was in the glance the despair of a 
breaking heart 

“Strength!” she repeated; “you do 
not know how strong 1 am to suffer ! If 
the last blow foiled, nothing can kill me : 
death shuns a wretch to whom his doom 
were mercy 1” 


“ But your husband, Amy?” 

“ True, true — I have a husband ; I had 
forgotten him : a kind old man, who gave 
an honored name to a poor friendless gfrl, 
in the hope to win her love. Pity,” she 
added, with a sigh, “ she had no heart to 
give.” 

It was late before Mary tore herself 
away, but not till she had arranged to see 
her friend on the following morning. 

“ God bless you, Amy,” she said, as she 
bent over her, and kissed her burning 
brow ; “ and may He strengthen you, for 
your are sorely tried ! ” 

A large round tear which fell npon the 
sufferer’s cheek, proved how deep was tho 
sympathy of the kind speaker. 

When General Playwell returned to the 
hotel after leaving the ambassador, he was 
met by Lisette, his wife’s waiting-woman, 
upon the stairs ; he saw, by her red eyes, 
that she had been weeping. Knowing 
how sincerely she was attached to her 
misstress, he became alarmed. 

“ Your lady ? ” he exclaimed. 

“ Is ill, general— very ill.” 

This anxious old man was proceeding 
towards her chamber, when Lisette ar- 
rested his steps. 

“ My mistress sleeps now, general,” she 
added ; “ pray do not disturb her ! ” 

“ I must see her.” 

“ It was her reauest.” 

“ Her request ! ” repeated the old man, 
in a tone of disappointment ; “ well, she 
shall not complain of my unkindness. 
Where is Rigid ? ” 

“ In the servants’ room.” 

“ Send him to me.” 

Lisette hastened to fulfill his order, 
leaving the general a prey to the mostoruel 
anxiety. His jealousy was aroused ; for 
he loved his young wife— fondly, passion- 
ately loved her. 

When Rigid entered the general’s dress- 
ing-room he found his master pacing up 
and down the apartment with all the signs 
of a violent agitation. The foithfhl old 
fellow’s first thought was that the general 
was ill, and he exclaimed, in his usual 
manner : 

“ What is the matter now ? ” 

“ I am ill, Rigid,” replied bis master, 
striking his breast ; “ ill at ease.” 

“ Gout or rheumatism ? ” 

The old man darted a furious look at his 
follower. His first impression was that 
Rigid was sporting with his feelings ; but 
the serious, calm face with which the 
speaker had put the question proved his 
perfect good faith in asking it 

“Neither,” he groaned; “but ill at 
heart ! ” 

“ Humph I ” said the old soldier, after a 
pause, “that’s a complaint I can’t pre- 
scribe for— I know nothing about hearts ; 
you had better send for some one else.” 

He turned upon his heel, and was about 
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to quit the room, when the voice of the 
general, who pronounced the word “ Halt I” 
in a tone of military command, restrained 
him. Rigid drew himself up to his lull 
height, and saluted : he never trifled with 
or dreamt of disobeying any orders that 
were delivered in that manner. 

“ Rigid,” said the old man, after a pause, 
“ l am wretched — my wife does not love 
me ! ” 


14 Serve you right — what did you marry 
for ? You could not expect, at your age, 
that a young creature of nineteen should 
love an old fellow who might be her 
grandfather— it is not in nature. Had 
you befriended her instead of marrying 
her, she would have loved you — loved 
you like a father — shed over your grave 
tears of the tenderest affection, visited it 
with grateful recollection— as it is ” 

“ She will rejoice when i am gone — re- 
joice to be disembaraassed of the aged 
fool whose life is a bar to her happiness — 
whose wealth she anticipates as the means 
of enriching her early lover. But I’ll dis- 
appoint her — disappoint them both — not a 
penny of my fortune shall she inherit ! If 
she marries him, she shall go to him a 
beggar ! ” 

Rigid regarded his master for a few mo- 
ments with an air of painful surprise ; he 
knew him to be, from long experience, of 
a jealous and suspicious nature ; but he 
had never before though him of a mean or 


revengeful one. 

14 Am I not right ! ” added the general. 

“No,” replied the old soldier firmly; 
“ you are not right ! and the very inquiry 
proves it ; those who feel that they are 
right never ask that question. What! af- 
ter having deluded the poor thing into a 
marriage, under the plea that you were 
too poor to offer her a shelter, or save her 
from the cares and perils of the world in 
any other way, you would punish her for 
your disappointment ! She told you before 
she married you that she loved another.” 

“How know you that?” said his mas- 
ter, with a look of surprise : “ did Amy 
tell you so ? ” 

“ I guessed it from her candour and love 
of truth,” answered the old soldier ; “ she 
Is too good to have deceived you ; and 
you, instead of imitating her sincerity and 
candour, urged your selfish suit — won her ! 
Were you so blind,” he added, “ as to sup- 

E ose that a reluctant bride could make a 
appy wife ? ” 

The general bowed his head at the re- 
proach — he felt that he merited it; for 
there could be but little doubt but Amy’s 
marriage with him was the only bar to her 
happiness. 

“Rigid,” he observed, after a pause, 
44 your mistress had a visitor ? ” 

1 1 know it” 

44 One of her earliest friends, from whom 
she has doubtless learnt that — the person” 


— he added, for he could not bring him- 
self to pronounce the name of Henry 
Beacham — “ to whom she was once at- 
tached is still unmarried.” 

“ And did you know it, general ? ” de- 
manded Rigid, in a tone of reproach. 

“ No, by heaven ! ” exclaimed his mas- 
ter ; like the rest of the world, I deemed 
he had been faithless to her. Whatever 
my weakness may have descended to, it 
has never led me to dishonor.” 

The countenance of the old soldier 
cleared— nay, almost assumed a kindness 
of expression : he felt relieved that he 
could still respect his master. 

“ Do you know where her friend is stay- 
ing ? ” continued the general. 

“ Hotel de Bristol : I heard her give di- 
rections to the coachman as she drove 
away, Poor thing — her eyes were red 
with weeping ! ” 

“ You must go there ” 

“ Must I ! ” growled the sergeant, with a 
dissatisfied air, for he had a soldier’s con- 
tempt for a spy. 

“And inquire,” continued his master, 
“ if a gentleman named Beacham is stay- 
ing there. Do this quietly, and return to 

me.” 

“And what then?” demanded Rigid, 
with an enquiring glance. 

“ If I find that he is in Paris, I shall en- 
deavor to persuade Amy to depart for 
Italy. Indeed, I have meditated such a 
step,” added the general, “ for some days 
— the aspect of Paris alarms me. His 
most Christian majesty is dreadfully un- 
popular — his ministers are hurrying on a 
crisis which the Orleans faction will not 
be slow to profit by. But enough of this — 
do as I have directed you.” 

Rigid walked towards the door, but sud- 
denly turned back, as if struck by some 
idea. 

“ You have no intention of a duel, gen- 
eral ? ” he said. 

“ No.” 

“ Honor ? ” 

‘•At present, positively no,” repeated 
his master. 

Perfectly satisfied as to the speaker’s in- 
tention upon this point, the old soldier 
left the hotel, and returned in about an 
hour with the intelligence that Henry 
Beacham was in Paris at the Hotel de 
Bristol. Place Yendome. 

“ I thought so ! ” muttered the general, 
with a groan of despair. “ We must go to 
Italy — anywhere — to avoid him. Their 
meeting will be the signal for the ruin of 
my happiness.” 

It was late the following day before the 
general was admitted to his wife’s dress- 
ing-room. Knowing the severe shock she 
must have received, he was astonished to 
find her dressed ; but her countenance 
was pale as a marble statue sculptured 
on some tomb. There was an nnnatural 
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calmness in her appearance and manner 
which alarmed her anxious husband more 
than passionate grief would have done, or 
violent bursts of emotion : for such sor- 
row, like the throes of the earthquake, 
however terrible, are not lasting. It is 
the silent grief which kills.” 

“ Amy-dear Amy,” said the old man, 
tenderly, “you have been ill, and I 
away ! ” 

The lips of the sufferer quivered as she 
attempted to reply to him. 

“Not now — not now,” added the old 
man hastily. “ We will speak of this some 
other time, when you are more composed. 
Paris does not agree with you, and the as- 
pect of the people is any thing but assur- 
ing ; in three days we will depart for Italy : 
there you will be better— happier. What 
■ay you ? ” 

“ In three days I shall be ready to ac- 
company you.” 

“ But why in three days ? — why not start 
to-morrow i ” 

“ Because,” replied his wife, with des- 
perate oalmness, “I have a task to per- 
form which will require all my fortitude. 
He ” — she could not bring herself to pro- 
nounce the name of Henry — “ whom I once 
loved, has arrived in Paris, unmarried, 
true — true as my heart once believed him ; 
be has asked to see me.” 

“ But you will not see him ? ” exclaimed 
the general passionately : “ you will not 
' indulge a request which is both ungener- 
ous and unwise, and which will be torture 
to me — for what purpose ? ” 

“ To vindicate myself— to prove to him 
that I am not the mercenary thing I blush 
to name — that I did not knowingly barter 
my faith for wealth! I can endure any- 
thing but his contempt I ” 

“Contempt!” repeated her husband; 
“ he cannot— dare not ! ” 

“ Believe me,” she added, “I shall find 
no ungenerous judge. His heart is as gen- 
erous as your own ! ” 

“ Amy, I entreat — I implore ! ” 

“ Do not ask it,” said his wife hurriedly : 
“ could I avoid the interview with honor, I 
would spare myself and him the pang : but 
I have no right to refiise it What ! ” she 
continued, and her pale cheek flushed as 
she spoke ; “ would you have me pass in 
the eyes of the man to whom I once 
pledged — to whom my heart wes once 
given— for a sordid thing who bartered 
her hand for wealth— made vilest merchan- 
dise of her affections ? The thought— the 
thought would kill me ! ” 

It was in vain that the general used the 
mostpassionate entreaties — Amy remained 
firm. There was a gentleness and kind- 
ness in her manner of refusing him which 
showed that even the misery of her own 
heart had not rendered her insensible to 
the agony of his. Not one word of re- 
proach for the deceit he had practiced re- 


specting his fortune— not one word of 
regret for the barrier which her ill-starred 
marriage had raised between her and the 
object of her dearest affections. Finding 
it impossible to shake her resolution, the 
general left the room in a state of mind lit- 
tle less agonised than his wife’s. He was 
jealous— not of the virtue of Amy j as yet 
that suspiciou had not gnawed his heart 
or stung his brain to madness — it was her 
love : he pined for that as the lost travel- 
ler in the desert pines for the oasis and 
gushing fountain. 

That same day Amy dispatched a note 
to her friend Mary, simply saying that she 
would receive the visit of Henry Beacham 
the following morning. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

AN OLD MAN’S 80RR0W. 

41 Good heaven, the souls of all my tribe 
Defend me from jealousy.” — Othello. 

Of all the pangs of which humanity is 
susceptible, jealousy is the worst; for 
most frequently it is an effect without a 
cause— a monster engendered in the im- 
magination of its victim ; and, feeding alike 
upon ita heart and brain, it withers the 
rose upon the cheek of beauty, dethrones 
reason from its judgment-seat, and gives 
the reins to passion ; it is the punishment 
of Tantalus, without his crime. To the 
jealous mind madness would be a relief; 
and death a blessing ; it takes a martyr’s 
pleasure in its torments, and adds to their 
intensity by the ingenious skill with which 
it adduces proof from air-drawn nothings, 
adding fhel to the flame by which it suf- 
fers. Jealousy is a passion against which 
persuasion and argument are equally vain : 
the proofe which should convince but 
tend to confirm its fatal error. 

44 Trifle* light os air are to the jealous 
Confirmation strong as proof of Holy Writ.” 

General Playwell left Amy in a state of 
mind which Henry Beacham might have 
pitied. It is a fearfol thing for the body 
to grow too old and the heart to remain 
young— to sustain the susceptibilities and 
affection of youth, when youth can no 
longer respond to them— to feel that time 
has made a check upon its smiles, a damp- 
er on its mirth— to be treated with cold 
respect, instead of that warm and gushing 
love for which the soul is panting. 

“She loves him still!” muttered the 
general, as he reached his room ; “ loves 
him with all the devotion of her young 
heart; and doubtless curses in her soli- 
tude the golden chain in which my love 
has bound her. They will meet, despite 
my wishes and entreaties ; pledge vows, 
perhaps, for the future, or ” 
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He paused, and bis countenance flushed, 
for a thought which he dared not breathe 
even to himself had flashed across his 
brain. During his long career in India he 
had moved in society with an observant 
eye, and the demoralised state of Bociety 
in that land of gold and pleasure had giv- 
en him but a poor opinion of the honor of 
man or the fiuth of woman, where the pas- 
sions are concerned. 

“ Would I had never seen her,” ho add- 
ed, “or else that I were dead ! To know 
that she loves another and is coldly pru- 
dent, is worse than death! I shall be- 
come the scorn, the jest of all who know 
me!” 

There was a tap at the door, but he paid 
no attention to it 

“Fll be a witness,” he thought, “to 
their meeting — listen to every word. If 
she fail in her duty as a wife, God have 
mercy on her soul and mine ! ” 

The knocking was repeated. 

“ Come in I ” he impatiently replied. 

It was Rigid, with the tray of tiffin. 

“ I do not require it,” said his master ; 
"wait till I ring.” 

“ It’s past the usual hour.” 

“No matter— I can’t eat— food would 
choke me. Leave me, Rigid : I know,” 
be added, “ that you mean it kindly, but I 
am better alone now.” 

The faithful follower set down the tray, 
and, fixing his eyes upon his master — 
whom, despite his eccentricities, he really 
loved — answered, in a tone much more 
respectfully than he generally used : 

“ I can’t leave you, sir. You know that 
I am no prying curious knave, to busy 
myself about my master’s secrets. Sus- 
picious as you are of all the world you 
must think me incapable of that I have 
eaten your bread now for many a long 
year, fought on the same field with you, 
been wounded in the same battle — hang 
it, general, you know what I mean- 
speak out, it relieves the mind, and that’s 
half the cure.” 

“Iam wretched.” 

“ I can see that plain enough ; but why 
should you be wretched ? ” 

The general was silent 

“ Fll tell you, sir,” continued the speak- 
er ; because you are jealous of my lady — 
not of her virtue, for that the fiend himself 
could not suspect— but of her love ; is this 
wise— is it just? You can’t expect the 
sunshine of August in December, or the 
flowers of May m winter. I am sure that 
she respects you, honors you— be content 
with that” 

“What!” replied the general, “and 
know that her heart is another’s ? ” 

“You knew that before you married 
her,” observed Rigid. 

“ Aye, but I hoped to win it— win it by 
my unceasing kindness, by the idolatry of 
my affection, the holiness of my love ! Is 


there a pleasure the world con yield that 
I have not placed within her reach — a 
gem that I hav6 not sought to deck her 
beauty ? And yet, despite my entreaties — 
prayers — she resolved to see the man I 
most dread on earth— the man to whom 
her hand was once engaged, and who still 
retains her heart — again.” 

The old soldier became thoughtfhl : had 
the general explained her reasons, he 
would perfectly have understood the mo- 
tive. 

“ Now,” continued the speaker, “ have I 
not cause of jealousy ? the wife who courts 
danger is half prepared to meet it But I 
will be a witness to their interview,” he 
added, with increased excitement; “old 
as I am, I can defend my honor, if not my 
peace of mind ! ” 

He walked with hurried steps to his 
dressing table, and, opening a case of 
dulling pistols, began to examine them. 
Having satisfied himself of their condition, 
he prepared to load them, Rigid all the 
time watching him in painflil silence. He 
was surprised at Amy’s resolution of 
granting an interview to Henry Beach- 
am— it was not what he expected from 
her ; still the old soldier’s confidence In 
her virtue was as unshaken as ever. 

“ General,” he said, “ did I ever deceive 
you ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ And you don’t suspect I ever will ? ” 

“I would stake my life and honor — 
never.” 

Rigid rubbed something like tear from 
his eyelids with the cuff of his coat, at the 
tone of more than confidence— of friend- 
ship — with which his master replied to 
him ; he felt gratified, where he was most 
susceptible— in his fidelity ; although he 
knew in his heart it was no more than he 
deserved. 

“ Then trust me now,” he said. “ I have 
watched my lady as closely as you have 
done, and closer; for I have nbt been 
blinded by passion. I’ll stake more than 
my own life — I’ll stake your wife’s — upon 
herAonor.” 

“ What mean you ? ” 

“Y r ou shall witness the interview — I 
can arrange all that ; but I exact two con- 
ditions.” 

“ Name them ? ” eagerly exclaimed the 
general. 

“ That I am present with you, and that 
you give me those pistols. My head is 
cooler than yours, though perhaps it is al- 
most as much concerned.” 

“ I shall not part with my weapons,” 
replied his master, drily. 

“ Then you shan’t be present I’ll warn 
my lady of your intentions, and advise her 
to see Mr.Beacham at the house of her 
friend.” 

“ Rigid ! ” exclaimed General PlayweD, 
turning pale with passion, and grasping 
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one of the pistols convulsively in his 
hand ; “ do not trifle with me ! ” 

“ I never trifled with you in my life,” 
replied the old soldier; “pooh! I don’t 
mind your pistols — you can’t frighten me ! 
I never shrank from duty, and I am too 
old to begin now. I’ll not see my old 
general, in a moment of passion and ex- 
citement. commit murder, dishonor his 
grey hairs, and*— there it’s out— break 
Jack Rigid’s heart ! ” 

“ But should she dishonor them ? ” whis- 
pered his master. 

His attached and humble friend gazed 
on him for a an instant with an eye like 
that of a bloodhound gazing on its master. 

“I’ll place the pistols in your hand, 
general,” he muttered, in a deep tone, 
“ and be the last one to stay your arm. 
All I want is to guard you against your 
self— the impulse of sudden passion. I 
didn’t serve under you so many years 
without knowing what temper you are 
made of” 

General Playwell reflected for a few 
minutes. He felt that there was not only 
wisdom, but much kindness in the pro- 
posal. He knew the stem fidelity of the 
speaker to his word, and that he could 
rely on him. 

“I consent,” he said. “Take the pis- 
tols. But how will you arrange ? ” 

“ Leave that to me.” 

“ Should anything occur to prevent our 
presence ? ” 

“Leave all to me,” repeated the old 
soldier. “It’s a desperate game, general, 
you have given me to play ; but I’ll not 
oaulk you — you shall be a witness of their 
interview, since you passionately desire it. 
Perhaps it may be final.” 

“ Or fatal ? ” groaned his master. 

Without a reply Rigid left the room, 
carrying the pistols with him. The old 
soldier wore an air more than usually seri- 
ous : he felt that he had pledged himself to 
a serious undertaking ; and he had yet to 
consider the means of accomplishing it. 

“I can’t doubt her,” he thought. “I 
never saw a glance or a smile a4 the 
young puppies who press round her with 
their fUlsome admiration; and I have 
heard her pray when she has been alone — 
women who act the wanton don’t do that. 
I’ll trust her,” he added, with the air and 
tone of a man whose mind was thoroughly 
made up to the consequences. “There 
are, heaven knows, in tne world, women 
enough who disgrace their rank anfr sex, 
and are still deemed virtuous ; but not 
such women as the wife of General Play- 
well.” 

After placing the pistols carefiilly in his 
room, the old man donned his best uni- 
form, and started forth for a tour on the 
boulevards. He felt that he could collect 
his ideas and arranged his plans better in 
uniform — long habit had made it a part 


of himself ; in fact, Rigid deemed himself 
but half a man without it It was late 
when he returned to the hotel, accompan- 
ied by an English carpenter, whom he 
had picked up at Bradford’s, the agent, in 
his way. * 

The apartments occupied by General 
Playwell were a magnifient suite of rooms 
running the whole length of the Hotel 
Meurice, and perfectly distinct from the 
rest of the establishment It was easy, 
therefore, for Rigid, who had perfect au- 
thority over the household, to act as he 
pleased. Locking himself up with his 1 

companion in the morning-room, where 
visitors were always received, he pointed 
to a superb book-case, and bade him saw 
out the back. 

“It will spoil the piece of fhraiture?” 
observed the carpenter. 

“ That’s my affair,” was the reply. 

It was soon done. Their next task was 
to conceal the magificently-bound volumes, 
which were thrust under the sofas and 

S ' s : they then placed the empty case, i 

, when the books and shelves were 
removed, was quite capable of containing 
two persons, before a door which opened 
into a small ante-room, which again com- 
municated with the general’s study. 

“ Well,” exclaimed the carpenter, when 
it was arranged, “ that’s very clever ; but 
you have forgotten one thing.” 

“What’s that?” 

“ That the door of the room la so much 
higher, that it will be impocpible for any 1 

one to open it without its being per- 
ceived.” 

Rigid reflected for a moment, and then 
ordered the man to saw the door in two, 
so as to form a sort of hatch of the lower 
part of it. When all was done he reward- 
ed the fellow liberally for his pains, and 
accompanied him about a hundred yards 
from the hotel, in order to prevent any 
one in the house from asking questions. 

“ Now, my friend,” he said, “ you have 
been well paid for your job, and yet only 
half paid, if you can make that out.” 

“How so 7” 

“ If I find that for two days— mind, only 
two — you keep a still tongue, I shall 
double the sum I have just given you ; if 
not, I shall stop it Good day 1 xouwill 
find me a man of my word.” 

When Rigid entered the study of his 
master, he found the general relapsed into 
the gloomy humor which the old soldier’s 
remonstrances had partially aroused him 
from. Solitude is a bad counsellor to a 
jealous man. 

“So you are come!” he exclaimed. 

“ Where have you been ? ” 

“ Out ! ” bluntly replied Rigid, dissatis- 
fied at the question, which he thought im- 
plied a degree of suspicion. 

“ I must know,” continued his master, 

“ how you are to perform your promise? 
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I am in that state of mind in which sus- 
pense is worse than even the certainty of 
dishonor.’’ 

“ You shall — follow me.” 

The speaker led the way from the study 
into the ante-chamber, showed him the 
hatch which had been cut in the door of 
communication, and the means of entering 
the book-case, through the thin silk-gauze 
curtains of which they could distinctly see 
all that passed in the reception room.” 


“ Are you satisfied ? ” demanded the sol- 
dier. 

His master grasped his hand. 

“ And do you doubt me now ? ” 

11 No, nor ever did.” 

“ Humph !” doubtfully articulated Rigid. 
“Would it were morning!” muttered 
the general, as he retired to his room; 
“ would it were morning ! ” 

(7b be continued.) 


Dsntb*’ fjrpartttmit. 


Gymnastics . 1 


THE SWING. 

List no one despise this exercise. It is 
worth learning, if only as a preservation 
against sea-sickness. If any one con 
stand a twenty feet swing for half an hour, 
the sea may toss its worst, for he will 
come off unscathed. Now, I do not mean 
to say that merely sitting on a board and 
getting swung by some one else is any 
great object : fer from it. But there are 
some very graceful exercises to be man- 
aged on the swing. Here are some : 

1. The way to get into the swing is as 
follows: Take one rope in each hand, 

just above the seat ; 
walk backwards un- 
til the ropes are 
freely stretched. 
Now run sharply 
forwards, letting the 
hands glide up the 
ropes as for as pos- 
sible, and the in- 
stant that you feel a 
check, grasp the 
rope tightly, and 
spring into the seat standing. When 
there, work easily up by alternately bend- 
ing and straightening the knees. 

2. When in good swing, slip the feat off 
the seat (which should not be more than 
four inches wide ;) let the hands slide 
down the ropes, and come down sitting. 
To recover the standing position, reach 
upwards with the hands as high as possi- 
ble, and draw yourself upwards as the 
swing is going forwards, when the seat 
will place itself exactly under your feet 

& Now for some feats. 

Let the swing go very gently. Place 
both hands at the level of the shoulders, 
and suddenly extend them, keeping the 
arms straight Take care, as there will 
be a violent vibration, and you will be 
shot out of the swing before you know 
where vou are. Practice it first while the 
swing is still, but do not be satisfied until 

1 Coatiautf from page 200, 



you can do it while in 
strong swing, and with- 
out closing the hands, 
merely letting the 
palms rest against the 
ropes. 

Swing still. Stand 
up on the seat, and 
grasp the rope with 
the hands as low aa 
possible, without bend- 
ing the body or the 
Knees. Now lean forward, making your 
bands the 
pivot, and 
do not be as- 
tonished at 
finding your 
heels in the 
air, and yonr 
head down- 
ward. To recover yourself, the body 
must be bent a little. 




Stand sideways on the seat, grasp one 
rope with both hands, leaning your back 
against the other, taking 
care to have the rope well 
between the shoulder- 
blades. Put the inner 
center of the left foot 
against the opposite rope, 
and fix the right foot in 
the same manner against 
the left heel. Now let go 
both hands, and lean well 
backwards, when you will 
be exactly balanced.^ 

When you are secure with 
a quiet swing, practise it while the swing 
is moving, until you can lie securely 
against the rope while you are moving 
freely. The balance is entirely kept by 
the snoulder-blades against the rope, and 
the arms must be folded in order to throw 
the shoulder-blades well back. If the 
gymnast gets alarmed, and puts his bands 
out to save himself, the rope slips off his 
back, and out he goes, 
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While the 
swing is work- 
ing, suddenly 
hang out at one 
side, supporting 
yourself by one 
hand on the 
rope, and one 
foot on the seat 
Practise this on 
both sides. 

Seize the left 
rope with both 
hands, press the feet 
firmly against the ropes 
where they join the 
seat, and fall out for- 
wrds. The ropes will 
now cross, and when 
the swing is in full 
operation, the curves 
described are most 
» elegant To recover 

r the ordinary position, 
wait until the swing 
is going backwards, 
and a powerful twist of the body will 
uncross the ropes, when the right hand 
should take hold of the right rope and 
steady the swing. 

When the swing is in motion, grasp the 
ropes as tight as possible, and raise the 
feet until they are high in air between the 
ropes. Take care of the balance in the 
back swing, as, if the body is suffered to 
bend backwards, the hands will hardly 
bear the strain. Now slide slowly and 
carefully down the ropes until the head 
rests on the foot-board. 

To make a telling exit from the swing, 
two ways may be adopted. First way : 
Get the swing into a firm, steady move- 
ment, sit dowm, and bring both hands in- 
side the ropes ; 
t and just as the 
swing has passed 
its centre, strike 
the seat away 
with the hands, 
and you will 
shoot forward se- 
veral yards. Take 
care t o come 
down on the toes, and to lean well back- 
wards as you leave the swing, as the im- 
petus will bring you upright as you touch 
the ground. 

The second method is, to seat yourself 
in the same manner, and 
as the swingcrosses itscen- 
tre backwards, lean well 
forwards and strike 
) away the seat You 
will then be hurled back- 
, wards, and if your balance 
Ls good, will come to the 
, ground in a very elegant 
attitude, Be sure to lean * 




well forward, cross the feet, clasp the 
hands, and come down on the toes. 

Great care must be taken to lean well 
backwards if you shoot out forwards, and 
well forwards as you shoot backwards, or 
in the one case you will come with your 
nose on the ground, and in the other you 
will find the back of your head rather da- 
maged. So practice with gentle swings 
at first, and then increase. I have often 
done it with the swing at fall speed, and 
in one instance in a public gymnasium, I 
shot so far forward that the spot was 
marked by a row of iron nails driven into 
the floor. 

In a volume of this nature it is impossi- 
ble to give more than a comparatively 
slight sketch of this subject I am sure, 
however, that if the reader will master 
even these short instructions in gymnastic 
exercises, he will be able to realise that 
great blessing, the sound body, in which 
only a sound mind can reside. His train- 
ed eye will be accustomed to measure in- 
stinctively any object in his way, and the 
training of his body will enable him to 
put forth the full power of his muscles to 
overcome the obstacle. Danger will lose 
half its perils to him who thus knows how 
to meet it A strong rope will be as safe 
as a staircase to him ; it will be perfectly 
indifferent to him whether his head or his 
heels be uppermost, and he will be en- 
abled by the presence of mind which Ruch 
studies engender to think out calmly 
modes of escape from danger which w r ould 
instantly overwhelm those whose bodies 
are un instructed. 

But even to pass by the question of uti- 
lity, it is a duty of man to preserve his 
body in health, and to develop its powers. 
Every man would think himself wrong to 
neglect the mind ; surely then, every man 
ought no less to think it wrong to neglect 
the body, which is made by the same 
mighty Hand that implanted the mind 
within it Indeed, the neglected body is 
sure to ipjure the mind, and therefore 
those who improve their bodies are at tin* 
same time improving their minds. 

I know one young man, who owes all 
his health, and probably his life, to gym- 
nastic exercise. From his earliest child- 
hood he was always ailing, and through 
the whole of his childhood was never suf- 
fered to sleep unwatched. When he en- 
tered upon manhood, the childish illness 
changed into annual fevers, which held 
their sway until he had been for some 
time at one of the Universities. 

His medical attendant advised him to 
take regular exercise, and recommended 
the study of gymnastics. He rapidly im- 
proved in health and strength, his fever 
has not attacked him for eight or nine 
years, and he actually led the gymnasium 
for a w'hole year. 

Were w r e to have the charge of a school, 
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must place near his toes a shilling, and 
tell him he may have it if he can pick it 
up. This he will find to be impossible 
for him to do while his heels touch the 
wall, as there is no room for his back to 
balance the other parts of his body. 

The Spring from the* Wall. — Placing 
yourself at a proper distance from the 
wall with your face opposite to it, throw 
yourself forward until you support your- 
self by one hand. Then spring back into 
your former position. 

Begin this feat at a 
short distance from 
the wall, and increase 
the distance by de- 
grees. The “ athlete’’ 
will, in a short time, 
be able to stand at 
nearly the length of 
his body from the 
wall. This feat is 
sometimes called the 
palm spring, but the 
palm has really nothing to do with It 
The thumb spring is similar, but danger- 
ous, and many have sprained their thumbs 
in attempting it. 

The Long Reach.—' This is a somewhat 
difficult feat, and requires great caution in 
its performance. A line is chalked on the 
floor, at which the toes must be placed, 
and from which they are not to remove. 
The left hand is then to be thrown for- 
ward in a long reach until the body de- 
scends upon it, without any part touching 
the floor in its descent ; the right hand is 
now to be stretched out as far forward as 
possible, and with a piece of chalk a 
mark is made on the floor at its fullest ex- 
tent, the body 
being sustain- 
ed by the left 
hand during 
> the operation. 
1 Theboy should 
^now recover 
the upright po- 
sition on his legs, by springing back from 
the left hand without touching the floor in 
any way. The length reached, and the 
perfection with which the body recovers 
itself, distinguishes the winner of the 
game. 

The Stooping Stretch.— In this feat a line 
is drawn on the floor, at which the outer 
edge of the left foot is placed, and behind 
this, at a short distance, the right heel. 

Taking a piece 
of chalk in the 
left hand, the 
youngster passes 
it between the 
legs and under 
'the bend of the 
left knee, chalk- 
ing the floor with it as far forward as he 
9 an. 1 Jv* then recovery bis position with- 




out moving his feet from the line at which 
they had been fixed. 

The Chair Feat. — Place three chairs in- 
the situation indicated in the cut, and lay 
down upon them, the head resting on 
one, the heels upon another, and the low- 
er part of the body on the third or middle 
chair, which should be much lighter than 



the others. Then, by stiffening the body 
and limbs, and throwing up the chest into 
a state of rigidity, it will not be difficult 
for a boy to remove the middle chair, and 
to pass it quite over on the other side of 
him. 

The Poker Feat. — Take a common poker 
and hold it, the lower end downwards, in 
the manner shown in the cut, i e. by the 
fingers, thumb, and ball of the palm. 
Then by the mere motion of the fingers 
and thumb, and the fulcrum of the palm, 
work the poker up- 
wards till you raise it 
through the whole 
length to that part of 
it which goes into the 
fire. The trick de- 
pends mainly upon 
the strength of the 
muscles of the hand 
and fingers, combined 
with a certain knack 
to be acquired by 
practice. 

The Stick Feat , or from Hand to Mouth. 
— Take a piece of stick of the length of 
the fore arm, measuring from the elbow 
to the end of the middle 
finger. Hold it in the 
hand horizontally before 
you, the knuckles being 
down and the nails up- 
wards, and the elbow 
being on a lipe with the 
hand. Then raise the 
left end of the stick 
from the breast to the 
mouth, without any 
other movement of the 
hand than the arm at the wrist This is a 
difficult feat, but may be easily acquired 
by practice. 




Max axd his Maker.— They that deny a 
God. destroy man’s nobility : for certainly 
man is of kin to the beasts by his body ; 
and if he be not of kin to God by his spi- 
rit, he is an ignoble creature. 
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A COMPENDIUM OF THE FUNDA- 
MENTAL PRINCIPLES OF INTER- 
MASONIC COMITY : 

Being a Digest of the Laws, Usages and 
Compacts which compose the polity of Free 
masonry, considered morally , historically 
and philosophically . 

BT JAMES THEODORE HOLLY, S.*. P.\ R.\ S.\ 
[OOPTRIdHT SXCCRED.] 

PART OT. — PRACTICAL APPLICATION OP THE 
PRINCIPLES OP MASONIC LAW. 

CHAPTER III. 

HISTORICAL LANDMARKS— MASONIC CONNEC- 
TIONS WITH THE 8EVERAL DISPENSATIONS 
OP GRACE— THE TRUE RELIGION— HAND- 
MAID OP RELIGION — COMMEMORATIVE 
LANDMARKS PRESERVED IN MASONIC RI- 
TUALISM— THE COADJUTOR OP CHURCH 
AND STATE L\ THE MORAL INSTRUCTION 
AND ULTIMATE REGENERATION OP THE 
WORLD. 

l'PREEMASONRY, in its historical con- 
nections, must be regarded under the 
twofold aspect of a speculative and oper- 
ative institution, because we find one or the 
other of these characteristics were promi- 
nently developed at different periods of 
its history. 1 And this history is also of a 
twofold nature, being composed of Ritual- 
istic traditions and the Conventional 
compacts of the fraternity. The traditions 
we shall classify as the subjective history, 
and the compacts as the objective history, 
of Freemasonry. All that relates to the 

1 According to monitorial writers the maeonic 
fraternity is regarded a* baring been first operat- 
ive and then speculative. Brother Mitchell has ad- 
vanced the opinion in his recently published his- 
tory, that the speculative characteristics of the 
order arc coeval with its operative pursuits, and 
the origin of both of those traits, so far as it has 
been handed down to us, be places at the building 
of the Temple of Solomon. It will will be seen that 
our studies have led us to a conclusion different 
from each of these opinions. We regard the order 
to have been purely speculative in its origin, being 
nothing less than the primitive worship of man- 
kind. Then it became operative when temple wor- 
ship sprang up in the Postdiluvian age ; and, finally, 
it became purely speculative again at its re -organ- 
isation last century. 

You 3.— April, 1359, 19 


institution prior to its present definite or- 
ganization, as established by the Regula- 
tions of 1717, may be assigned to its sub- 
jective traditions ; and the events subse- 
quent to this date may receive their his- 
torical classification among the objective 
records of the order.* 

2. Freemasonry, then, os a speculative 
institution, traces its subjective history 
back to the Antediluvian age, when light 
was called forth out of darkness, order 
evoked from chaos, and man breathed Into 
existence by the inspiration of God. And 
as an operative institution, its historical 
connections reach back traditionally to 
the building of the Tower of Babel on the 
plains of Shinar, a period subsequent to 
the Deluge. These subjective traditions, 
pertaining to both the operative and spe- 
culative characteristics of the order, end 
at the year 1717, as we have already inti- 
mated ; and from this period the objective 
history of the present organization of 
Free and Accepted Masons takes its rise. 
During this latter historical period, like 
that of the Antediluvian age, the specu- 
lative characteristic of the order entirely 
predominates over the operative* 

* If we would not have the history of our order 
appear as a fanciful tissue of fables, we must make 
a discreet distinction in respect to ita organic exis- 
tence in setting forth an account of the masonic 
fraternity. We may, indeed, trace the history of 
our order to the dawn of creation, because the sub- 
jective traditions which it embodies clearly point 
to that epoch as their beginning. But as these re- 
mained wrapped up in the womb of intervening 
ages, so far as their combination in our present 
masonic organisation is concerned, until 1717, we 
have no right to trace ita objective existence beyond 
this date ; or, at farthest, we cannot ascend with 
any propriety beyond 1046, when Asbmole began to 
frame its esoteric ritual. The General Assemblies of 
Masons in England, reaching back to the sixteenth 
and even to the third centuries, so lor as they may 
have contributed to give form and being to our pre- 
sent fraternity, must be classed as one among the 
many channels by which the stream of historical 
traditions have come down to os in order to receive 
th<% present form and embodiment. 

* If we have given a true philosophic rationale 
of masonic history, by assigning to it a subjective 
and objective character, a negative and positive 
existence— tracing one to the dawn of creation by 
our traditions, and the other to the seventeenth 
century, by means of the demonstrated and ac- 
cepted facts of the order of actual existence— it is 
then dear that those who, like Dr. Oliver, assign thf 
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3. These speculative and operative cha- 
racteristics of the order, as developed in 
its subjective traditions, and commemor- 
ated in the ritualistic arrangement of the 
masonic fraternity, in their several chro- 
nological connections, constitute the his- 
torical landmarks of Freemasonry. And 
in treating of these historical events we 
shall divide them into four well-defined 
epochs as follows : 1st The Antediluvian ; 
2nd. The Postdiluvian ; 3d. The Judo- 
Christian ; and 4th. The Eclectic, or Philo- 
sophic, era. The Antediluvian epoch was 
a purely speculative era of the fraternity, 
and embraces the original traditions that 
pertain to the spirit-history of man ; the 
Postdiluvian epoch embraces the period 
when Masonry became the handmaid of 
false religions; and the Judo-Christian 
epoch comprises the period when Masonry 
was rescued from its pagan servitude and 
transformed into the handmaid of true re- 
ligion. During both of these latter epochs 
the fraternity was operative in its charac- 
ter ; and these two periods, together with 
the Antediluvian era that preceded them, 
cover the whole field of the subjective tra- 
ditions of the fraternity. Finally, the 
Eclectic or Philosophic era, which began 
in 1717, is the second speculative epoch 
of Freemasonry, wherein the operative 
characteristic of the two preceding eras 
is abandoned, and the real objective exis- 
tence of our present fraternity com- 
menceed. 

4. The subjective traditions of Freema- 
sonry, derived from the most ancient age 
of the Antediluvian epoch, were then 
identical with the true religion. In that 
golden age there was no divorce between 
fidth and practice, between men’s profes- 
sions and their actions. Revelation and 
science were at agreement ; religion and 


origin of Masonry to the time when the angel* 
chanted a masonic song in the “ Empyrean of 
apace,” go too far, because we hare no subjective 
traditions reaching to that period. On the other 
hand, those who, like Dr. Mitchell, go no farther 
than the building of Solomon’s Temple, stop thirty 
centuries short of the actual period to which these 
traditions point. These learned brethren we must 
regard as being in error even if they only intenfi to 
set forth what we term the subjective history of 
the order. But if they are to be understood as set- 
ting forth that which we have denominated its ob- 
jective existence, then the one has overshot the 
mark by twenty-seven centuries, and the other by 
that whole period of a past eternity which belongs 
to the “ empyrean of space, before this world was 
created." 


philosophy were in firm concord ; morals 
and politics, church and state, were a unit 
under the benign sway of Patriarchal go- 
vernment Mankind, possessing those il- 
luminated intuitions of enlightened per- 
ception, which rendered that age the spi- 
ritual superior of every succeeding one, 
were enabled to perceive and know the 
truth in all of its fullness, in a manner not 
now vouchsafed to us. They could readily 
ascend from effects to causes, from means 
to ends, and from existences discern their 
uses. They constantly recognized the 
grandest harmony between God and na- 
ture ; everything within and without them 
perpetually suggested the unceasing wor- 
ship of Deity. The Universe was one 
grand temple, the starry decked heavens 
its vaulted dome, and the everlasting hills 
its sacrificial altars, where the solemn rites 
of Jehovah might be celebrated by every 
Patriarchal king and priest. 4 


4 “ Le Rit Maqonnique Primltif enseigna tax 
premiers homines le culte de 1& Divinit* et leur &p- 
prit k connsitre les lois de la nature envellopptes 
d ’em blames ingenieux. Ce rit set uon-seulement 
uncour* pratique et theorique de philosophic mo- 
rale et religieuxe, ms is encore une institution des- 
tines a perpetuer les premiers traditions du gens# 
tmmain.” — if. De Negre, Le Tbmple Mystique, p. 38, 
Paris, 1864. 

We think that the masonic institution must be 
considered as a precious relic of the primitive reli- 
gion perpetuated unto our day by the good Provi- 
dence of God. As the Christian church is an or- 
ganic exponent of the Gospel dispensation in our 
age, and as the scattered tribes of Israel, still pre- 
served as a distinct people among all the nations of 
the earth, constitute an organic exponent of the 
Mosaic dispensation, so the primitive traditions of 
the Antediluvian age gathered together and com- 
bined in the masonic institution of our day, make 
it an organic exponent of the Patriarchal dispensa- 
tion. Thus, neither dispensation of grace is with- 
out its objective and external evidence in our day, 
and there is no nation of the earth that has not re- 
ceived this threefold witness by the presence of the 
Christian missionary, the Wandering Jew, and the 
travelling Freemason. We think that this is the 
great truth, now set forth, of which the fraternity 
is yet to be made fully conscious, vie., that it is 
called to bear witness in this sge to the first and 
oldest dispensation of Divine grace ; and as a sister 
coadjutor in the Divine purposes that God will bring 
about by the Jewish people and the Christian 
church in common with her in the world’s great 
prophetic future. The quicker the order is brought 
to act upon this conscious mission the better. And 
as the /amity is the peculiarly sacred institution of 
the Patriarchal sge, the masonic polity should be 
brought to revolve around the same as its great 
central pivot. The paternal element should be more 
distinctly recognised it its already /ratenul govern- 
ment. As the Either of the family was the divinely 
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This sublime worship was founded on the , was not confined to this era alone, but has 


science of correspondence, or the analogy 
that exists between the natural and spiri- 
tual things of creation ; and this science 
Freemasonry grasps hold on to-day, and 
perpetuates in her traditional symbolism. 
So far, then, the Masonic fraternity is the 
true religion. It is identical with the pure 
and simple worship of the Patriarchal dis- 
pensation. 

5. But although Freemasonry is the true 
religion so far as it is based upon the iden- 
tical principles of this primitive dispensa- 
tion of grace ; yet as the scheme of Divine 
revelation, in respect to the true religion, 


commissioned king and prient of the Antediluvian 
age, so our order ought to require that tho Master 
of a Lodge, who is a king and priest in the myster- 
ies of Masonry, should be the head of a family. 
This might be restored (not added; to her ritualistic 
landmarks and dogmatical requirements, without 
being considered an innovation upon the ancient 
usages of the order. It is a suggestion well worthy 
of the earnest deliberation of the approaching ses- 
sion of the Universal Masonic Congress proposed in 
1861 or ’02. Such landmark simultaneously re- 
vived and acted upon throughout our world- wide 
fraternity would render it a permanent and colos- 
sal power in the bosom of human society. It would 
throw an impregnable rampart around the purity, 
dignity, and importance of our social and domestic 
relations. And certainly there has been no epoch 
of the world’s history when such a protection to 
the family was more needed than this age which 
finds connubial separations upsetting the founda- 
tions of civil and religious society, and forcing even 
such a sturdy and consecutive commonwealth as 
Old England, to relax the religious dogmas of her 
church, and the legislative laws of her parliament, 
on the subject of the indissolubility of the mar- 
riage tie. The French philosophic socialist, Charles 
Fourier, seemed to hint at the importance and ne- 
cessity of the masonic institution planting itself 
upon some such radical and incontestible basis as 
that of the domestic fireside, if it would really ac- 
complish anything for the welfare of mankind ; ex- 
cept that, instead of desiring the upbuilding of the 
family, he wished households of single persons esta- 
blished for the purpose of destroying the perma- 
nent foundations of this sacred heritage of tho Pa- 
triarchal age. (Social Destiny of Man, p. 208, 
A r . Y. ,1857.) And Swedenborg, the Swedish Spirit- 
ual philosopher, and the founder of a masonic rite, 
also seems to hint at the family as the most ancient 
basis of all moral government that has been lost to 
our ago, according to the interpretation that Bro. 
Ragon gives to the declaration of Swedenborg, that 
the Ancient and Primitive Word of God is alone 
preserved on this earth among the Patriarchal peo- 
ple of Great Tprtary. (True Christian Religion , 
*Vbt. 206 and 270 ; and Orthadoxic Maconnique , p. 
2W.) We will add, in concluding our views on this 
subject, that no master Mason can doubt the fact 
that the purity of tho family circle is of tho great- 
est solicitude with the fraternity , as he must readily 
apprehend the same from the \ooor of hia 0. B. 


been subsequently developed by two suc- 
ceeding dispensations, viz., the Jewish and 
the Christian ; and as neither of these lat- 
ter revelations have been vouchsafed to 
the masonic institution, as the Divine de- 
pository of the same ; it is therefore evi- 
dent that, in the full and complete sense 
of the term, Freemasonry cannot now 
claim to be the true religion. 

6. Hence, when we leave the Antedilu- 
vian epoch and come down to the semi- 
Patriarchal period, extending from Noah 
to Abraham, which formed the connecting 
link between the Adamic and Mosaic dis- 
pensations, and which we have designated 
as the Postdiluvian era, we will find that 
Masonry, in consequence of tho operative 
character that it now assumed, was no 
longer a religious worship, but the more 
attendant on the same. And even this 
worship, which thus engaged its services, 
was not that of the true religion, but tho 
corrupt ritualism that a tvretched pagan 
theosophy had engendered. In this un- 
hallowed service, Masonry began the con- 
struction o 1 the stupendous Tower of Ba- 
bel with the design of making it the great 
central seat of idolatrous worship, for all 
generations of men upon the earth, both 
present and to come. And, although God 
scattered these presumptuous builders in 
the proud imaginations of their wicked 
hearts, and thus frustrated their general 
design, yet, nevertheless, they still con- 
tinued to pursue the same wicked purpose 
on a smaller scale, whithersoever they 
were driven by the mighty hand of God ; 
and national temples dedicated to pagan 
rites sprang up among such of the Gentile 
nations of antiquity as made any consi- 
derable civilized progress. The services 
that Masonry thus rendered to false reli- 
gion consisted in reducing to a miniature 
representation, in a temple made with 
hands, the grand outlines of spiritual and 
natural correspondences spread abroad in 
God’s boundless Universe, by his own cre- 
ative power. They made a human micro- 
cosm from God’s microcosm. Thus did 
operative masonry debase the pure prin- 
ciples which constituted the true religion 
of the Antediluvian age, to an apostate 
subserviency of false religion in the Post- 
diluvian era. In this apostacy tempi© 
architecture took its rise. 5 

5 It seems to be in accordance with Divine order 
that light shall come put of darkness, order out p ^ 
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7. But after the Abrabamic covenant, 
the Mosaic dispensation that followed as 
its sequel broke the spell that bound the 
pure principles of architecture to such an 
unholy alliance. In the rise of the Jewish 
commonwealth, composed of the chosen 
people of God, Masonry was rescued from 
its vile pagan bondage and consecrated 
to the true service of the living God. In- 
stead of being an attendant on the errors 
of theosophical speculations, it now be- 
came the handmaid of the truths of a po- 
sitive faith ; instead of being the auxiliary 
of unclean ceremonies, it became the assis- 
tant of a purer ritualism. Under the in- 
spiration of this change in masonic rela- 
tions, Solomon’s Temple was built, and 
afterwards that of Zerubbabel. Never- 
theless, there was a continuous stream of 
spurious Freemasonry that separated from 
the pure branch which passed into Judea ; 
and this spurious stream coursed down 
among the Gentile nations through the 
four great universal empires, so called, 
until this, too, was caught up in the ser- 
vice of true religion, during the Christian 
dispensation, by the conversion of the Ro- 
man empire. 6 Thus do we make three 


chaos, and error precede the final revelation of 
truth. Hence Masonry wan apprenticed out under 
a wretched pagan Theosophy to build it* idolatrous 
temples as a preparation to being called to build 
the true temple of God on Mount Zion under the 
wise Solomon. So the people of Israel were ap- 
prenticed out under the Egyptians, that Moses 
might arise, skilled in all their wisdom, and found 
a nationality for the people of God. Even the con- 
struction of the second temple was preceded by the 
Babylonian captivity. And the Christian architec- 
ture of the middle ages grew out of a pagan col- 
lege of architects, established centuries before our 
era. Finally, the advent of Christ, the only tem- 
ple of the New Jerusalem in the coming age, is to 
be preceded by the revelation of Antichrist, who 
shall stand in the holy place and show himself as 
God. Thus, it is no disparagement to masonry to 
acknowledge that it has been connected with the 
works of darkness before it was connected with 
those of the light. This fact only evinces that the 
law of its development has been in harmony with 
the Divine method of God’s procedure in the resto- 
ration of man to his primitive condition. Hence, 
Dr. Oliver was right in considering what he terms 
spurious Freemasonry in his history of the frater- 
nity ; and Dr. Mitchell has performed not only a 
gratuitous and thankless task in endeavoring to 
ignore the Postdiluvian history of Freemasonry as 
it existed among the pagan nations of antiquity, 
but one that is also wholly unphilosophical, be- 
cause contrary to the laws of Divine order. 

• “ The first societies of antiquity with which 
Freemasonry appears to stand in an historical con- 
nection are tho Corporations of Architects, which, 


i distinct periods in the history or subjec- 
tive traditions of operative Masonry, as 
follows : 1. Building of pagau temples, 
beginning at the Tower of Babel ; 2. 
Building of Jewish temples, beginning at 


i with the Romans, existed under the name CW- 
legia, and Corpora. It is related that Xaroa esta- 
blished the first corporations, if we may so term, 
of architects (collegia fabrorum), with many other 
societies of mechanics and artificers (collegia arti- 
ficium ), after the model of the Greek societies, or 
colleges of artificers and priests, lie also instituted 
for them proper meetings and certain religious 

rites As the collegia were established 

in those early times, when States were formed after 
the model of a family, and the religions and politi- 
cal constitution confusedly mingled, they had, be- 
sides their cliaracter of a society of artificers, that 
of a civil and religious institution. This character 
was retained by the collegia , particularly the colle- 
gium of architects, to the end of the Roman em- 
pire, and transplanted into the corporations of 
architects of the Middle ages, already mentioned, 
becauso tho constant mingling of religion in law, 
politics, and science, by no means ceased in the 
Middle ages ; on the contrary, in some particulars, 

& still closer union was effected The 

corporations of artificers, whose occupations were 
connnected with architecture, were called upon,bj 
imperial orders, to come from all parts of the em- 
pire, to assist in the building of large cities, pa- 
laces, churches, &c. .... It is true that 

these collegia vanished in Britain, with most of 
their works, when the Piets and Scots, and Saxons, 
devastated the country, but in France, Spain, Italy, 
; and in the Greek empire, they continued to flourish, 
and from these countries the Christian Saxon rulers 
of Britain, particularly Alfred and Atheistan, in- 
duced & number of artificers and architects to come 
to England, in order to build their castles, churches, 
| and convents. Although these foreign artists, and 
the few who had survived the ravages of the bar- 
barous tribes, were Christians, and though most of 
their leaders wero clergymen, yet the corporations 
which they formed had no other constitutions than 
those transmitted to them from the Roman colleges, 
which were spread over all Christian Europe, and 
the character of which is still to be learned from 

the corpus juris Romani To this we 

must add, that 'the corporations of architects, in 
the Middle ages, were descended from the times of 
antiquity, so that their societies had received, i* 
the times when Rome adored all gods, and listened 
to all philosophical systems, impressions derived 
from the Greek philosophical schools, particularly 
the Stoic, united with some fragment* of the Greek 
and Egyptian mysteries, and subsequently modified 
by notions acquired in the early times of Christi- 
anity, particularly from the Gnostics, which led to 
certain doctrines and sacred ceremonies, clothed, 
according to the spirit of the time, in symbols, and 
constituting tbeir esoteric mysteries. ... In 
1717 wo find four lodges existing, in which the old 
symbols and customs were still preserved ; most 
, of their members were, however, merely accepted 
I Masons. Po far extends the first period of Ma- 
sonry.” [». e. it* subjective traditions.] Arnold's 
l Philosophical History , chap. xiii. 
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that of Solomon ; and 3. Building Chris- 
tian temples, or Catholic cathedrals, be- 
ginning at the conversion of the Roman 
empire. 

8. Having now defined the historical po- 
sition of the masonic institution in the 
Antediluvian, Postdiluvian, and Judo- 
Christian epochs, it yet remains for us to 
trace the same in the Eclectic, or Philoso- 
phic era. The periods already examined 
complete the subjective traditions of the 
order. The first of these epochs also em- 
brace the era when Masonry may be re- 
garded as identical with the true religion ; 
and the latter two cover the whole period 
of time when the fraternity was operative 
in its character. Having thus, for the 
sake of dearness, restated the ground 
over which we have come, we are now 
ready to pass to a definition of the position 
Freemasonry has assumed in the fourth 
and last historical epoch that we have 
marked out for our consideration. 

9. The history of the fraternity during 
this era of its objective existence is dis- 
tinguished for its speculative eclecticism 
and philosophy. Its eclecticism is retro- 
spective ; and its philosophy, planting it- 
self upon this eclecticism of the past, 
stretches forth into the prospective future. 
The eclectic spirit of Freemasonry calls 
whatsoever is good, beautiful, and true 
from the religious dispensations and na- 
tional polities with which its subjective 
traditions are connected, and combines 
them into one universal system of ethics 
to be dispensed and propagated in all na- 
tions and among every people throughout 
the ^forld. And its philosophic spirit, 
grasping in its hands the exigencies of the 
present, and planting its feet firmly upon 
the experience of the past, goes forth to 
meet the prospective demands of the com- 
ing future, in the true spirit of conserva- 
tive progress. This masonic eclecticism 
is maintained by a commemorative ritual- 
ism, chronologically arranged and divided 
into degrees and orders, corresponding to 
the different historical epochs already 
enumerated. This ritualism has a two-fold 
characteristic, Viz., one portion of it is de- 
finite, fixed, and positive in its esoteric re- 
gulations ; and the other portion is indefi- 
nite, variable, and optional, according to 
the esoteric compacts of the pragmatic 
landmarks.? 


1 3m Part n, chap. It, see. 1. 


10. The three symbolic degrees consti- 
tute the definite portion of masonic ritual- 
ism, and in their chronological and com- 
memorative arrangement they cover the 
Antediluvian, Postdiluvian, and Judo- 
Christian epochs of the subjective tradi- 
tions of Freemasonry down to the period 
of the construction of the temple of King 
Solomon. The first degree commemorates 
the creation of the world and the religious 
history of man in the Antediluvian age ; 
the second commemorates the scientific 
progress of the Gentile nations in the 
Postdiluvian era; and the third degree 
perpetuates the events of the Jewish Theo- 
cracy as far down as the construction of 
the Solomonic temple. The appendant 
orders, or sublime degrees of Freemasonry 
constitute the indefinite portion of maso- 
nic ritualism ; but in all regular masonic 
systems they are so arranged as to cover 
the chronological eras elapsing between 
the period of the erection of the first Jew- 
ish temple and the middle ages of the 
Christian dispensation. 8 Hence the events 

■ See Part II, chap ir, aec. 3, No. 18, paragraph 
xxiii, note 44. 

Not onlj U tho subsequent usage of the frater- 
nity abundant evidence that a pragmatic compact 
must have existed in the intentions and designs of 
the masonic reformers of the present symbolic 
ritual, which contemplated its ultimate expansion 
so as to comprehend every historical epoch and dis- 
pensation ; but from the strong and known predi- 
lections of Ashmole for the Stuarts of Scotland, we 
may certainly conclude that he was too deeply im- 
pregnated with the doctrines and ritualism of the 
Christian church, for which that party was so emi- 
nently distinguished, to leave out the Gospel dis- 
pensation in the ritualistic system which he pro- 
jected. And we must regard the Chevalier Ram- 
say, who was one of the Stuart partisans also, as 
carrying out, in his masonic system of the eight- 
eenth century, the fundamental esoteric ideas of 
bis great ritualistic predecessor of the seventeenth. 
If the work of one is to be entirely rejected so 
should that of the other, for one is but the stream 
coursing through the other as its fountain head ; 
and thus the masonic order, as at present organ- 
ized, would be annihilated. But the truth is, nei- 
ther need be entirely rejected. Both should be 
proud of their errors, and reduced to a universal, 
harmonious, philosophical, and chronological sys- 
tem. This is now fast being accomplished. The 
American, French, and Scotch rituals of Freema- 
sonry are tolerably complete, developments in this 
respect. From this view of the historical connec- 
tions, which we can already trace in the funda- 
mental laws, usages, and compacts of the fraternity, 
it must be evident that those brethren who, like 
Ragon, regret the Jewish traditions that Ashmole 
incorporated in the third degree, and desire to con- 
fine the explanations ot Masonry to the Patriarchal 
age exclusively, take bat a narrow and one-cidcd 
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connected with the second temple con- 
structed at Jerusalem on the one side, and 
the times of the crusades to the holy land 
on the other, form the respective histori- 
cal boundaries of these appendant orders 
or sublime degrees of Freemasonry. And 
this symbolic and sublime ritualism com- 
bined constitute the historical landmarks 
which the eclectic spirit of Freemasonry 
has based upon the experience of the 
past. 

11. But the philosophic spirit of the fra- 
ternity, which we have represented as 
standing upon the past, holding on to the 
present, and going forth to meet the fu- 
ture, begins where ceremonial ritualism 
ends. It is the soul-inspiring teaching 
which informs, breathes into, and animates 
the dry bones of Ritualistic symbolism 
with an active lift, a living power, and a 
vital force, suited to the highest exigencies 
of human progress. The masonic litera- 
ture that has sprung into being from the 
judicious pens of learned, faithful, and 
sealous adepts ; the exchange of interma- 
sonic correspondence, and the assembling 
of a universal masonic congress, are the 
highest exponents that have yet been de- 
veloped of this noblest and most sublime 
masonic characteristic. But it is to be 
hoped that the day is not fhr distant when 
a more permanent embodiment of this 


▼tow of the universal polity of Freemasonry, in its 
chronological aspects. And those brethren who, 
like Bros. Hynemad and Mitchell, would stop at 
the Royal Arch and Its appendant degrees, simply 
because the Jewish historical connections cease 
there, are but one degree more liberal in their con- 
ceptions than the former. Only the sealous Mason, 
who will not stop short of the Christian dispensa- 
tion in the historical connections brought out in 
the degrees of Christian knighthood, reaches to a 
dear rtow of the universality of Freemasonry. 
And even such a one is not fully enlightened, if he 
to oontent with no more than is given him in those 
degrees where Ritualism justly comes to an end. 
But It U by launching boldly forth beyond even 
those in the wide domain of science and philosophy, 
marching in search of future achievements and con- 
quests in knowledge, that a Mason becomes fully 
conscious of the exalted genius of the fraternity. 
But here let be remarked, however, that a discreet 
distinction should be observed in the dogmatic 
teachings of the fraternity, so as not to confuse 
separate chronological periods and different dispen- 
sations of grace. Hence the Christian explanations 
which Dr. Oliver, of England, and Bro. Scott, of 
Mississippi, are no anxious to engraft on Ancient 
Graft Masonry, are somewhat injudiciously urged, 
because the three symbolic degrees, as we have al- 
ready sews, do not extend to the Christian dispen- 
sation in their chronological connections. 


philosophic principle will manifest itself 
throughout the fraternity in the palpable 
and objective form of Universities of ma- 
sonic science, leading and directing the 
van of human progress, and controlling 
the dogmatic teachings of Freemasonry 
with a masterly hand, put forth by the 
most exalted wisdom, and directed by the 
profoundest erudition. Then will the fra- 
ternity be fully equipped as the noble 
coadjutor of the church, the state, and 
the family, for the moral instruction of 
mankind, and the ultimate regeneration 
of the world. 


fpManir gi$torg. 


ORIGIN OF THE ROYAL ARCH 
DEGREE.* 

BY O. OLIVER, D. I). 

M ATTERS went on in this state for 
some years, both parties increasing 
in numbers and respectability, until the 
ancients procured the high patronage of 
the Duke of Athol, the Grand Master elect 
of Scotland, who undertook the office of 
Grand Master in 1776 ; and the opposition, 
which was now carried on upon more 
equal terms, hod the effect of stimulating 
the zeal of the fraternity on both sides ; 
and the number of lodges was gradually 
augmented by the issue of new warrants 
from each of the rival Grand Lodges. In 
1777, Lord Pctre, the Grand Master of the 
modern section, again brought the subject 
before the Grand Lodge ; and, on the 17th 
of April, the following resolutions were 
unanimously agreed to : — ** That no Lodge 
can assemble without a warrant from the 
Grand Master, and that the persons who 
have assembled, and still continue to as- 
semble as Masons, by virtue of a power 
from a pretended Grand Lodge, estab- 
lished in London a few years since, and 
which is now said to exist under the pa- 
tronage of the Duke of Atbol, are not to 
be countenanced or acknowledged by any 
regular Mason under the constitution of 
England, on pain of forfeiting the privi- 
leges of the society ; the said convention 
being a gross insult to the Grand Master, 
and to every lodge under bis auspices ; 
and, the more effectually to discourage 
these illegal conventions, that no regular 
Mason shall be present at them, or give 
any sanction to their proceedings, that 
it is the opinion of this Grand Lodge that 
the persons calling themselves ancient 
Masons, and now assembling in England 


* Continued from page 220. 
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or elsewhere, under the sanction of the 
Duke of Athol, are not to be considered 
as Masons, nor are their meetings to be 
countenanced or acknowledged by any 
Lodge or Mason acting under our autho- 
rity. That this censure shall not extend 
to any Mason who shall produce a certifi- 
cate, or give other satisfactory proof of his 
having been made a Mason in a regular 
Lodge under the constitution of Scotland, 
Ireland, or any foreign Grand Lodge, in 
alliance with the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land” 

These resolutions produced the famous 
letter of Laurence Dermott, the D. G. M. 
of the ancients, in which he propounds 
the following queries : — * 4 Q. whether 
Freemasonry, as practised in ancient 
Lodges, is universal? A, Yes. Q. Whe- 
ther what is called modern Masonry is 
universal ? A. No. Q. Whether there is 
any material difference between the an- 
cient and modern ? A. A great deal ; 
because an ancient Mason cannot only 
make himself known to his Brother, but, 
in case of necessity, can discover his very 
thoughts to him in the presence of a mo- 
dern, without his being able to distinguish 
that either of them is a Freemason. 3 * Q. 
Whether a modern Mason may. with safety, 
communicate all his secrets to an ancient 
Mason, without farther ceremony? A. 
No ; for, as a science comprehends an art, 
though an art cannot comprehend a sci- 
ence, even so ancient Masonry contains 
everything valuable amongst the moderns 
as well as many other things that cannol 
be revealed without additional ceremo- 
nies (the Royal Arch, for instance). Q 
Whether a person made in a modern man 
ner, and not after the ancient custom of 
the craft, has a right to be called Free and 
Accepted, according to the intent and 
meaning of the words? A. His being un 
qualified to appear in a Master's Lodge 
according to the universal system of Ma- 
sonry, renders the appellation improper. 
Q. Whether it is possible to initiate or in- 
troduce a modern Mason into the Royal 
Arch Lodge (the very essence of Masonry), 
without making him go through the an- 
cient ceremonies? A. No. Whether 
the present members of modern Lodges 
are blameable for deviating so much from 


33 An annotator make* the following observation 
oq the above: — “The author of Ahinum Rerun 
has stated, that he could convey his mind to an 
ancient Mason in the presence of a modern Mason, 
without the latter knowing whether either of them 
were Masons. He further assorted that he was 
able, with a few Masonic implements, i. e., two 
squares and a common gavel, or hammer, to con- 
vey any word or sentence of liis own, or the imme- 
diate dictations of a stranger, to a skillful and in- 
tentowt Freemason of the ancient Order, without 
■paling. writing, or noise ; and that to any dis- 
tance when the parties can see each other, and at 
the same time be able to distinguish squares from 
drcles.” This masoniq system of cypher writing 
Is now well understood. 


the old Landmarks ? A . No ; because the 
innovation was made in the rei^n of 
George I., and the new form was delivered 
as orthodox to the present members ? Q. 
Therefore, as it is natural for each party 
to maintain the orthodoxy of ther masonic 
preceptors, bow shall we distinguish the 
original and most useful system ? A. The 
number of ancient Masons abroad compared 
with the modems prove the universality of 
the old order, and the utility thereof ap- 
pears, by the love and respect shown to 
the Brethren, in consequence of their su- 
perior abilities in conversing with, and 
distinguishing the Masons of all countries 
and denominations, a circumstance pecu- 
liar to ancient Masons.” M 

It will be unnecessary to inquire whe- 
ther all this is consistent with the require- 
ments of masonic duty. It is clear that 
disobedience is a breach of masonic law. 
The very essence of the institution is 
founded on obedience to authority ; and 
this once forfeited led to division, anarchy 
and dispute. But good frequently springs 
out of evil. The bee has a sting, but It 
produces honey. These movements ex- 
cited the attention of the fraternity, and 
also of the public. Ancient feelings, 
which had long been dormant in some of 
the initiated began to revive, and they re- 
newed their connection with the Lodges 
they had abandoned. Lukewarm Breth- 
ren became partisans on either side, and 
Freemasonry reaped the benefit of these 
misunderstandings by an increase both in 
numbers and Influence. A more active 
study of its principle* led to a greater 
perfection in the science, and many initia- 
tions took place amongst persons who had 
not previously given the institution a seri- 
ous thought. Thus the ranks of both an- 
olent and modern were increased, and the 
funds of benevolence for the widow and 
orphan augmented from new and unex- 
pected sources ; a result which cemented 
the popularity of the Order. Its beauties 
and excellences were placed in a clearer 
and more prominent point of view, and 
the public became convinced that, though 
the two hostile parties might differ on 
some unimportant points of discipline, 
both were pursuing the same laudable 
course — the investigation of science and 
the benefit of mankind. 

About this time a treaty of alliance and 
confederation was effected by the ancients, 
with the Grand Lodges of Scotland and 


Rermott’s Ahiman Reson, p. 18. The refer- 
ence to the number of foreign Masons in the last 
answer contains an evident allusion to the several 
systems of Scotch Masonry, which were at that 
time prevalent in France and Germany ; all of which 
were confidently proclaimed to be ancient, when, 
in fact, the inventors were still living. The num- 
ber of Brethren who were contented to practise un- 
alloyed symbolical Masonry, the only system which 
possessed any real claims to antiquity on the eon- . 
tiaent, were comparatively few. 
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Ireland, under an impression that the an- 
cient rights of Masonry were exclusively 
practised by them, and that tho English 
Grand Lodge had departed from the pri- 
mitive Landmarks, and deteriorated the 
system by modern innovations. 37 In this ! 
treaty it was mutually agreed that each ! 
Grand Lodge should transmit to the others ; 
an account of their proceedings ; and that 
all such information or correspondence 
should be conveyed in the most respect- 
ful terms, such us might suit the honor 
and dignity of the respective Grand 
Lodges. 

The two societies continued to practise 
Masonry according to their respective 
views, until the year 1801, when it ap- 
pears that several members of the modern 
Craft were in the habit of attending the 
meetings of the ancient Lodges, and ren- 
dering their assistance in the ceremonies 
of making, passing, and raising ; by which 
conduct they became amenable to the 
laws of Masonry. Complaints to this effect 
were formally preferred, and the Grand 
Lodge found itself obliged to notice the 
proceedings, and after some deliberation 
the erring Brethren were attainted, and 
allowed three months to prepare their de- 
fence. It does not appear that the Grand 
Lodge had any intention of making an ex- 
ample of the offenders ; on the contrary, 
in accordance with the amiable spirit of 
Masonry, it displayed an anxiety to heal 
the divisions by which the Order had been 
so long distracted, and used its utmost 
efforts to effect an union of the two bodies, 
thus closing forever the dissensions that 
proved a bar to the divine exercise of 
brotherly love. For this purpose a com- 
mittee was appointed, with Lord Moira, 
the D. G. M., at its head, who declared, i 
on accepting his appointment as a member I 
of the committee. ; hat *• he should OQBSi- 
der the day on which a coalition should 
be formed us one of the most fortunate in 
his life : and that he was empowered by i 
the Prince of Wales to say that his Royul I 
Highness’s arms would ever be open* to 
all the Masons in the kingdom indiscrimi- 
nately.” As a mutual concession, the D. ; 

*' A correspondent to one of the Ixmdon papers, 
in June, 1783, states, rather strongly, that tho an- 
cients “ having prevailed on some of the Brethren 
from Scotland and Ireland to Attend their meetings, 
and inducing them to believe that the ancient rites 
of Masonry were only pmctisi'd by them, and that 
the regular Lodges had deviated from the ancient 
landmarks, they obtained, through this channel, a 
friendly intercourse with the Grand Lodges of both 
kingdoms, and a treaty of alliance was inadver- 
tently formed between these Grand Ixxlges and 
this irregular society. Neither of these respecta- 
ble bodies, had the real origin of theso seceders 
from tho regular fraternity been known, would 
have permitted their authority to sanction an in- ' 
fringemeut of the Constitution of Masonry, to , 
which all Masons are bound, or an encroachment 
on the established legislature of the fraternity of 
this kingdom.'’ As this assertion was not contra - 
lictod there appears to hare been some truth in it. 


G. M. of the ancients publicly promised, 
on his own part, and in the names of bis 
two friends, against whom charges had 
been exhibited, that if the Grand Lodge 
would extend their indulgence to them, 
they would use their utmost exertions to 
effect an union between the two societies ; 
and he pledged himself to the Grand 
Lodge that it should be accomplished. 

It does not appear, however, that he 
adopted any measures which might tend 
to heal the breach ; for, on the 9th of Fe- 
bruary, 1803, it was represented to the 
Grand Lodge, that the irregular Masons 
still continued refractory ; and that so 
far from soliciting readmission into the 
craft, they had not taken any steps to 
effect an union ; their conduct was, there- 
fore, deemed highly censurable, and the 
laws of the Grand Lodge were ordered to 
be enforced against them. It was unani- 
mously resolved that the persons who 
were opposed to the union of the two 
Grand Lodges be expelled the society, 
and also for countenancing and supporting 
a set of persons calling themselves ancient 
Masons, and holding Lodges in this king- 
dom without the authority of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, the Grand 
Muster, duly elected by this Grand Lodge. 
That whenever it shall appear that any 
Masons under the English constitution 
shall in future attend or countenance any 
Lodge or meeting of persons calling them- 
selves ancient Masons, under the sanction 
of any person claiming the title of Grand 
Master of England, who shall not have 
been duly elected in this Grand Lodge, 
the laws of the society shall not only be 
strictly enforced against them, but their 
names shall be erased from the list, and 
transmitted to ull the regular Lodges un- 
der the constitution of England. 

These differences became at length so 
irksome that the most influential Brethren 
in both divisions of the craft were earnest- 
ly desirous of an union. The first actual 
step which was taken to produce that 
effect originated with the Earl of Moira, 
in the negotiation of a treaty of alliance 
between the English Grand Lodge, of 
which he was the D. G. M., and the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland, under the Grand Mas- 
tership of the Earls of Aboyne and Dal- 
housic. At the Grand Festival of St. An- 
drew, holdcn at Edinburgh, November 
13, 1803, the Earl of Dalhousie on the 
throne. Lord Moira introduced the ques- 
tion of the English schism, and explained 
the conduct of the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land towards the ancient Masons, lie 
stated that “ the hearts and arms of the 
Grand Lodge had ever been open for the 
reception of their seceding Brethren, who 
had obstinately refused to acknowledge 
their faults, and return to the bosom of 
their mother Lodge ; and that, though the 
Grand Lodge of England differed in a few 
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trifling observances from that of Scotland, 
they had ever entertained for Scottish Ma- 
sons that affection and regard which it is 
the object of Freemasonry to cherish, and 
the duty of Freemasons to feel.” His 
Lordship ? s speech was received by the 
Brethren with loud and reiterated ap- 
plause, a most unequivocal mark of their 
approbation of its sentiments. 38 

An official despatch on the above sub- 
ject, from the same nobleman, was read at 
the Quarterly Communication, in April, 
1805 ; and it was resolved, “ That as the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland has expressed, 
through the Earl of Moira, its earnest wish 
to be on terms of confidential communica- 
tion with the Grand Lodge of England, 
nnder the authority of the Prince of Wales, 
this Grand Lodge, therefore, ever desirous 
to concur in a fraternal intercourse with 
regular Masons, doth meet that disposition 
with the utmost cordiality of sentiment, 
and requests the honor of tne acting Grand 
Master to make such declarations in their 
name to the Grand Lodge of Scotland.” 

The circumstances which led to this 
good understanding were detailed by Lord 
Moira from his place on the throne of the 
Grand Lodge, at the Quarterly Communi- 
cation, in February, 1806. His lordship 
stated, that during his residence in Edin- 
burgh he had visited the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland, and taken an opportunity of 
explaining to it the extent and importance 
Of this Grand Lodge, and also the origin 
and situation of those Masons in England 
who met under the authority of the Duke 
of Athol ; that the Brethren of the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland he found to have been 
greatly misinformed upon the point, hav- 
ing always been led to think that this so- 
ciety was of recent date, and of no magni- 
tude ; but now, being thoroughly con- 


W Laurie thus expresses himself on the subject : 
“ In the general history of Freemasonry we have 
already given an account of the schism which took 
place in the Grand Lodge of England, by the soces- 
bion of a number of men, who, calling themselves 
ancient Masons, invidiously bestowed upon the 
Grand Lodge the appellation of moderns. These 
ancient Masons, who certainly merit blame as the 
active promoters of the schism, chose for their 
Grand Master, in the year 1772, his Grace the Duke 
of Athol, who was then Grand Master elect for 
Scotland. From this circumstance, more than 
from any particular predilection on the part of the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland for the ancient Masons, 
the most friendly intercourse has always subsisted 
between the two Grand Lodges ; and the Scottish 
Masons, from their union with the ancients, imbibed 
the same prejudices against the Grand Lodge of 
England, arising merely from some trilling innova- 
tions in ceremonial observancy, which had been in- 
considerately authorised. From these causes the 
Grand Lodges of Scotland and England, though the 
Brethren of both were admitted into each other’s 
Lodges, never cherished that mutual and friendly 
intercourse, which, by the principles of Freema- 
sonry, they were bound to institute and preserve. 
Such was the relative condition of the Grand Lodgo 
of Gotland, and that of England, under the Prince 
of Wales, on the day of the present election.” — 
Hitt, of Freemasonry , p. 294 


.vinced of their error, they were desirous 
that the strictest union and most intimate 
communication should subsist between 
this Grand Lodge and the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland : and, as the first step towards 
so important an object, and in testimony 
of the wishes of the Scottish Masons, his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales had 
been unanimously elected Grand Master 
of Scotland. That the said Grand Lodge 
had expressed its concern that any differ- 
ence should subsist among the Masons of 
England, and that the Lodges meeting 
nnder the sanction of the Duke of Athol 
should have withdrawn themselves from 
protection of the ancient Grand Lodge of 
England ; but hoped that measures might 
be adopted to produce a reconciliation, 
and that the Lodges now holding irregu- 
lar meetings would return to their duty, 
and again be received into the bosom of 
the fraternity. That, in reply, his lord- 
ship had stated his firm belief, that this 
Grand Lodge would readily concur in any 
measures that might be proposed for esta- 
blishing union and harmony among the 
general body of Masons ; yet, that after 
the rejection* of the propositions made by 
this Grand Lodge, three years ago. it 
could not now, consistent with its honor, 
or the dignity of its illustrious Grand 
Master, make any further advances ; but 
that, as it still retained its disposition to 
promote the general interests of the craft, 
it would always be open to accept of the 
mediation of the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land, if it should think proper to interfere. 

On this representation it was resolved 
that a letter should be written to the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland, expressive of 
the desire of this Grand Lodge, that the 
strictest union may subsist between the 
Grand Lodge of England and the Grand 
i Lodge of Scotland ; and that the actual 
Masters and Wardens of the Lodges under 
the authority of the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land, who may be in London, on produ- 
cing proper testimonials, shall have a seat 
in the Grand Lodge, and bo permitted to 
vote on all occasions. A communication 
was subsequently received from the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland, desiring to co-operate 
with this Grand Lodge in every particu- 
lar which might support the authority ne- 
cessary to be maintained by the repre- 
sentative body of the whole craft over an 
individual Lodge ; and pledging itself 
not to countenance, or receive as a Bro- 
ther, any person standing under the inter- 
dict of the Grand Lodge of England for 
masonic transgression. It was therefore 
resolved, in Quarterly Communication, 
“That the acting Grand Master be re- 
quested to express to the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland the sense which this Grand Lodgo 
entertains of so cordial a communication.” 

These public declarations of the Grand 
Lodges of Scotland and Ireland appear to 
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have made a strong impression on the 
ancient Masons, who, entertaining an ap- 
prehension that their authority would be 
altogether superseded by such a coalition, 
now became anxious to complete the de- 
sired re-union of the two bodies ; and their 
overtures were received in a masonic 
spirit by the authorities of the constitu- 
tional sections of the emit. In the year 
1809, it was resolved, “ That it is not ne- 
cessary to continue in force any longer 
those measures which were resorted to in 
or about the year 1739 respecting irregu- 
lar Masons ; and we, therefore, enjoin the 
Lodges to revert to the ancient landmarks 
of the Society .” An occasional Lodge was 
then appointed, called the Lodge of Pro- 
mulgation, as a preparatory step to carry- 
ing out the union of ancient and modern 
Masons. 

This concession was responded to on the 
part of the ancients, by the resignation of 
the Duke of Athol, as G. M., and the ap- 
pointment of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Kent to that office, who publicly de- 
clared, at his installation in 1813, that he 
had consented to accept the office solely 
* with a view of promoting and effecting an 
union between the ancient and modern 
sections of the craft. His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex being, at that period, 
the G. M. of the Constitutional Masons, 
the two royal Brothers, with the advice 
and assistance of three learned Masons 
from amongst the members of each divi- 
sion, framed a series of articles for the fu- 
ture government of the United Grand 
Lodge. On the one side were Waller Rod- 
well Wright, Arthur Tegart, and James 
Deans, Esqrs. ; and on the other. Thomas 
Harper, James Perry, and James Agar, 
Esqrs. The articles were signed, ratified, 
and confirmed, and the seal of the respec- 
tive Grand Lodges affixed on the 1st of 
December, 1813. It was here agreed, “ for 
the purpose of establishing and securing 
this perfect uniformity in all the warranted 
Lodges, and to place all the members of 
both fraternities on the level of equality 
on the day of re-union, v that nine expert 
Master Masons from each of the fraterni- 
ties should hold a Lodge of Reconcilia- 
tion, for the purpose of settling the cere- 
monies. lectures, and discipline, on such 
a basis that ** there shall be the most per- 
fect unity of obligation, &c., so that but 
one pure, unsullied system, according to 
the genuine landmarks, laws, and condi- 
tions of the craft, shall be maintained, up- 
held, und practised throughout the ma- 
sonic world.* 9 When all these prelimi- 
naries were settled the event was comme- 
morated by a general Grand Festival ; and 
it is confidently hoped that u the removal 
of all these slight differences which have 
so long kept the Brotherhood asunder 

a ' J Articles of Union, iii, v. Soo Keby, 210 A. F., 
1868, for tlieso Articles. 


will be the means of establishing in the 
metropolis of the British empire one 
splendid edifice of ancient Freemasonry, 
to which the whole masonic world may 
confidently look for the maintenance and 
preservation of the pure principles of the 
craft, as handed down to them from time 
immemorial, under the protection of the 
illustrious branches of the royal house of 
Brunswick ; and that it may produce the 
extension and practice of the virtues of 
loyalty, morality, brotherly love, and be- 
nevolence, which it has ever been the 
great object of Freemasonry to inculcate, 
and of its laws to enforce.” 

I shall conclude my letter with a brief 
statement of the present condition of the 
Royal Arch Degree, as it is practised in 
different countries, w’hich I consider a ne- 
cessary proceeding, for reasons which I 
shall presently explain. At the union of 
the two Grand Chapters of Royal Arch 
Masons in England, in 1817, the title of 
** United Grand Chapter” was used until 
1822, when the title of “Supreme Grand 
Chapter” was resumed. The English 
Royal Arch, at present, according to the 
Constitutions, appears to be practised as 
a fourth Degree; for the Past Master, 
though now* elevated into a distinct grade, 
attended with certain exclusive privileges, 
is not essential for exaltation. 40 The arti- 
cles of union, however, set out with a de- 
claration that “ ancient Masonry consists 
of three Degrees only, including the Royal 
Arch;” and the Supreme Grand Chapter 
still holds the doctrine that, iu all things, 
wherein by analogy, the Constitutions of 
Craft Masonry can be followed, they shall 
determine the laws of the Royal Arch. 
Thus, the connection between Craft and 
Royal Arch Masonry is still maintained, 
although the degrees differ in design, in 
clothing, in constitutions, and in color, 
and the proceedings arc regulated by dif- 
ferent governing bodies. In 1813 the 
union of Royal Arch Masonry w'ith the 
Craft Grand Lodge, being considered ex- 
tremely desirable, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex was invested with unlimit- 
ed pow’ers to effect the object On this 
resolution the editor of the Freemasons' 
Quarterly Review thus remarks : — “ Well, 
had it been for English Freemasonry if 
this object had been carried out to its ful- 
lest extent ; which, at some future time 
may even yet be effected.” In another 
place the editor remarks : — “ The Royal 
Arch in England is not essentially a de- 
gree, but the perfection of the third. The 
entire system requires careful re-examina- 
tion. ” 

(7b lx concluded in May No.) 

40 A Master Mason is now considered eligible for 
the honors of the Royal Arch in England. This is 
not the case, however, iu America, nor is an Eng- 
lish R. A. Mason unless he has the degrees from 
Master to R. A. , as practised in America, allowed to 
visit a chapter. — Ed. A. F. 
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T HE Moslem leaders knew the sad in- 
roads that famine and disease had made 
npon the numbers of the foe : they knew 
that not above two hundred of the knights 
had horses to ride upon, and that the foot 
soldiers were sick and emaciated ; but 
they did not know the almost incredible 
▼alor which superstition had infused into 
their hearts. The story of the lance they 
treated with the most supreme contempt, 
and, secure of an easy victory, they gave 
themselves no trouble in preparing for 
the onslaught It is related that Kerbo* 
gba was playing a game at chess, when 


the black flag on the citadel gave warn- 
ing of the enemy's approach, and that 
with true oriental coolness, he insisted 
upon finishing the game ere he bestowed 
any of his attention upon a foe so un- 
worthy. The defeat of his advanced post 
of two thousand men aroused him from 
his apathy. 

The Crusaders, after this first victory, 
advanced joyfully towards the moun- 
tains, hoping to draw the Turks to a place 
where iheir cavalry would be unable to 
manoeuvre. Their spirits were light and 
their coferage high, as, led on by the Duke 
( 291 ) 
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of Normandy, Count Robert of Flanders, 
and Hugh of Vermandois, they came 
within sight of the splendid camp of the 
enemy. Godfrey of Bouillon, and Adhe- 
mar, Bishop of Buy, followed immediately 
after these leaders, the latter clad in com- 
plete armor, and bearing the Holy Lance 
within sight of the w'hole army ; Bohe- 
mund and Tancred brought up the rear. 

Kerbogha, aware at last that his enemy 
was not so despicable, took vigorous mea- 
sures, to remedy his mistake, and, prepar- 
ing himself to meet the Christians in front, 
he dispatched the Sultan Soliman of Roum 
to attack them in the rear. To conceal 
this movement, he set fire to the dried 
weeds and grass with which the ground 
was covered, and Soliman, taking a wide 
circuit with his cavalry, succeeded, under 
cover of the smoke, in making good his 
position in the rear. The battle raged fu- 
riously in front j the arrows of the Turks 
fell thick as hail, and their well-trained 
squadrons trod the Crusaders under their 
hoofs like stubble. Still the affray was 
doubtful ; for the Christians had the ad- 
vantage of the ground, and were rapidly 
gaining upon the enemy, when the over- 
whelming forces of Soliman arrived in the 
rear. Godfrey and Tancred flew to the ! 
rescue ofBohemund, spreading dismay in 1 
the Turkish ranks by their fierce impetu- 1 
osity. The Bishop of Puy was left almost 
alone with the Provencals to oppose the 
legions commanded by Kerbogha in per- 
son ; but the presence of the Holy Lance 
made a hero of the meanest soldier in his 
train. Still, however, the numbers of the 
enemy seemed interminable. The Chris- 
tians, attacked on every side, began at 
last to give way. and the Turks made sure 
of victory. 

At this moment a cry was raised in the 
Christian host, that the saints were fight- 
ing on their side. The battle-field was 
clear of the smoke from the burning 
weeds, which had curled away, and hung 
in white clouds of fantastic shape on the 
brow of the distant mountains. Some im- 
aginative zealot, seeing this dimly through 
the dust of the battle, called out to his 
fellows to look at the army of saints, 
clothed in white, and riding upon white 
horses, that were pouring over the hills to 
the rescue. All eves were immediately 
turned to the distant smoke ; faith was in I 
every heart : and the old battle-crv, God 
trills U ! God wtUs it l resounded through j 
the field, as every soldier, believing that 
God was visibly sending his armies to his I 
aid, fought with an energy unfelt before. 
A panic seized the Persian and Turkish 
boats, and they gave way in all directions. 
In vain Kerbogha tried to rally them. 
Fear is more contagious than enthusiasm, 
and they fled over the mountains like deer 
pursued by the hounds. The two lead- 
ers, seeing the uselessness of further ef- 


| forts, fled with the rest ; und that immense 
army was scattered over Palestine, leaving 
| nearly seventy thousand of its dead upon 
j the field of battle. 

Their magnificent camp fell into the 
! hands of the enemy, with its rich stores of 
I corn, and its droves of sheep and oxen. 
Jewels, gold, and rich velvets in* abun- 
dance, were distributed among the army. 
Tancred followed the fugitives over the 
hills, and reaped as much plunder as 
those who had remained in the camp. 
The way, as they fled, was covered with 
valuables, and horses of the finest breed 
of Arabia became so plentiful that every 
knight of the Christians was provided 
with a steed. The Crusaders, in this bat- 
tle, acknowledge to have lost nearly ten 
thousand men. 

Their return to Antioch was one of joy 
indeed ; the citadel was surrendered at 
once, and many of the Turkish garrison 
embraced the Christian faith, and the rest 
were suffered to depart A solemn thanks- 
giving was offered up by the Bishop of 
Puy, in which the whole army joined, and 
the Holy Lance was visited by every sol- 
dier. 

The enthusiasm lasted for some days, 
and the army loudly demanded to be led 
forward to Jerusalem, the grand goal of 
all their wishes ; but none of their leaders 
were anxious to move — the more prudent 
among them, such as Godfrey and Tan- 
cred, for reasons of expediency ; and the 
more ambitious, such as the Count of Tou- 
louse and Boheinund, for reasons of self- 
interest Violent dissentions sprang up 
again between all the chiefs. Raymond 
of Toulouse, who was left at Antioch to 
guard the town, had summoned the cita- 
del to surrender, as soon as he saw that 
there was no fear of any attack upon the 
part of the Persians ; and the other chiefs 
found, upon their return, his banner wav- 
ing on its walls. This had given great 
offence to Bohem.und, w r ho had stipulated 
the principality of Antioch ns his reward 
for winning the town in the first instance. 
Godfrey and Tancred supported his claim, 
and, after a great deal of bickering, the 
flag of Raymond was lowered from the 
tower, and that of Bohemund hoisted in 
its stead, who assumed from that time the 
title of Prince of Antioch. Raymond, 
however, persisted in retaining possession 
of one of the city gates and its adjacent 
towers, which he held for several months, 
to the great annoyance of Bohemund and 
the scandal of the army. The count be- 
came in consequence extremely unpopu- 
lar, although his ambition was not a whit 
more unreasonable than that of Bohemund 
himself, nor of Baldwin, who had taken 
up his quarters at Edessa, where ho exer- 
cised the functions of a petty sovereign. 

The fate of Peter Barthelemy deserves 
to be recorded. Honors and considera- 
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tion had como thick upon him after the 
affair of the lance, and he consequently 
felt bound in conscience to continue the 
dreams which had made him a personage 
of so much importance. The mischief of 
it was, that, like many other liars, he had 
a very bad memory, and he contrived to 
make his dreams contradict each other in 
the most palpable manner. St, John one 
night appeared to him, and told one tale ; 
while, a week after, St. Paul told a totally 
different story, and held out hopes quite 
incompatible with those of his apostolic 
brother. The credulity of that age had a 
wide maw, and Peter’s visions must have 
been absurd and outrageous indeed, when 
the very men who had believed in tin* 
lance refused to swallow' any more of his 
wonders. Bohemund at last, for the pur- 
pose of annoying the Count of Toulouse, 
challenged poor Peter to prove the truth 
of his story of the lance by the fiery or- 
deal. Peter could not refuse a trial so 
common in that age, and being besides 
encouraged by the count and his chaplain 
Raymond, an early day w’as appointed for 
the ceremony. The previous night was 
spent in prayer and fasting, according to 
custom, and Peter came forth in the morn- 
ing bearing the lance in his hand, and 
walked boldly up to the fire. The whole 
army gathered round, impatient for the 
result, many thousands still believing that 
the lance was genuine, and Peter a holy 
man. Prayers having been said by Ray- 
mond d’Agilles, Peter walked into the 
flames, and had got nearly through, when 
pain caused him to lose his presence of 
mind ; the heat, too, affected his eyes, and 
in his anguish he turned round unwitting- 
ly, and passed through the fire again, in- 
stead of stepping out of it, as he should 
have done. The result was, that he was 
burned so severely that he never recover- 
ed, and, after lingering for some days, he 
expired in great agony. 

Most of the soldiers were suffering 
either from wounds, disease, or weariness ; 
and it was resolved by Godfrey, the ta- 
citly acknowledged chief of the enter- 
prise, that the army should have time to 
refresh itself ere they advanced upon Je- 
rusalem It w'as now July, and he pro- 
posed that they should pass the hot months 
of August and September w’ithin the 
walls of Antioch, and march forward in 
October with renewed vigor, and numbers 
increased by fresh arrivals from Europe. 
This advice w r as finally adopted, although 
the enthusiasts of the army continued to 
murmur at the delay. In the meantime 
the Count of Verraandois was sent upon 
an embassy to the Emperor Alexius at 
Constantinople, to reproach him for his 
base desertion of the cause, and urge him 
to send the reinforcements he had pro- 
mised. The count faithfully exeouted his 
mission (of which, by the way, Alexius 


took no notice whatever,) and remained 
for some time at Constantinople, till his 
zeal, never very violent, totally evapora- 
ted. He then returned to France, sick of 
the Crusade, and determined to intermed- 
dle with it no more. 

The chiefs, though they had determined 
to stay at Antioch for tw T o months, could 
not remain quiet for so long a time. They 
w'ould, in all probability, have fallen 
upon each other, had there been no 
Turks in Palestine upon whom they might 
vent their impetuosity. Godfrey proceed- 
ed to Edessa, to aid his brother Baldwin 
in expelling the Saracens from his princi- 
pality, and the other leaders carried on 
separate hostilities against them, as ca- 
price or ambition dictated. At length the 
impationco of the army to be led against 
Jerusalem became so great that the chiefs 
could no longer delay, and Raymond, 
Tancred, and Robert of Normandy march- 
ed forward with their divisions, and laid 
siege to the small but strong town of Ma- 
rah. With their usual improvidence, 
they had not food enough to last a belea- 
guering army for a week. They suffered 
great privations in consequence, till Bohe- 
mund came to their aid and took the towrn 
by storm. In connection with this siege, 
the chronicler, Raymond d’Agilles (the 
same Raymond the chaplain who figured 
in the affair of the holy lance,) relates a 
legend, in the truth of which he devoutly 
believed, and upon which Tasso has 
founded one of the most beautiful pas- 
sages of his poem. It is worth preserving, 
as showing the spirit of the ago and the 
source of the extraordinary courage mani- 
fested by the Crusadors on occasions of 
extreme difficulty. “ One day,” says Ray- 
mond, “ Anselme de Ribcaumont beheld 
young Engelram, the son of the Count de 
St Paul, w'ho had been killed at Marah, 
enter his tent “How is it,” said An- 
selme to him, “ that you. whom I saw ly- 
ing dead on the field of battle, aro full of 
life?” “ You must know,” replied Engel- 
ram. “that those who fight for Jesus 
Christ never die.” “ But whence,” re- 
sumed Anselme, “ comes that strange 
brightness that surrounds vou?” Upon 
this Engelram pointed to the sky, where 
Anselme saw a palace of diamond and 
crystal. “ It is thence,” said he, “ that I 
derive the beauty which surprises you. 
My dwelling is there; a still finer one is 
prepared for you, and you shall soon como 
to inhabit it Farowell ! we shall meet 
ngain to-morrow.” With these words 
Engelram returned to heaven. Anselme, 
struck by the vision, sent the next morn- 
ing for the priests, received the sacrament, 
and although full of health, took a last 
farewell of all his friends, telling them 
that he was about to leave this world. A 
few hours afterwards, the enemy having 
made a sortie, Anselme went out against 
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them sword in hand, and was struck on 
the forehead by a stone from a Turkish 
sling, which sent him to heaven, to the 
beautiful palace that was prepared for 
him.” 

New disputes arose between the Prince 
of Antioch and the Count of Toulouse 
with regard to the capture of this town, 
which were with the utmost difficulty ap- 
peased by the other chiefs. Delays also 
took place in the progress of the army, 
especially before Archas, and the soldiery 
were so exasperated that they were on the 
point of choosing new leaders to conduct 
them to Jerusalem. Godfrey, upon this, 
set fire to his camp at Archas, and march- 
ed forward. He was immediately joined 
by hundreds of the Provencals of the 
Count of Toulouse. The latter, seeing 
the turn affairs were taking, hastened af- : 
ter them, and the whole host proceeded 
towards the holy city, so long desired 
amid sorrow, and suffering, and danger. 
At Emmaus they were met by a deputa- 
tion from the Christians of Bethlehem, 
praying for immediate aid against the op- 
pression of the infidels. The very name 
of Bethlehem, the birth-place of their Sa- 
vior, was music to their ears, and many of 
them wept with joy to think they were 
approaching a spot so hallowed. Albert 
of Aix informs us that their hearts were 
so touched that sleep was banished from 
the camp, and that instead of waiting till 
the morning ? s dawn to recommence their 
march, they set out shortly after midnight, 
full of hope and enthusiasm. For up- 
wards of four hours the mail-clad legions 
tramped steadfastly forward in the dark, , 
and when the sun arose in unclouded j 
splendor, the towers and pinnacles of Je- 
rusalem gleamed upon their sight All 
the tender feelings of their nature were 
touched ; no longer brutal fanatics, but 
meek and humble pilgrims, they knelt 
down upon the sod, and with tears in 
their eyes, exclaimed to one another, 

“ Jerusalem ! Jerusalem !” Some of them 
kissed the holy ground, others stretched 
themselves at full length upon it, in order | 
that their bodies might come in contact 
with the greatest possible extent of it, and 
others prayed aloud. The women and 
children who had followed the camp from 
Europe, and shared in all its dangers, fa- 
tigues, and privations, were more boister- 1 
ous in their joy ; the former from long- 
nonrished enthusiasm, and the latter from 
mere imitation , 1 and prayed, and wept. 


1 Guibert do Xogont relate* a curioys instance of j 
the imitativeness of these juvenile Crusader*. He I 
nay* that, during the niege of Antioch, the Chris- 1 
tian and Saracen boy* used to issue forth every eve- 
ning from the town and camp in great number*, 
under the command of captains chosen from among 
themselves. Armed with sticks instead of swords, 
and stones instead of arrow* , they ranged them 
y$lvf* in battle order, and, shouting each the wap- 


and laughed till they almost put the more 
sober to the blush. 

The first ebullition of their gladness 
having subsided, the army marched for- 
ward and invested the city on all sides. 
The assault was almost immediately be- 
gun ; but after the Christians had lost 
some of their bravest knights, that mode 
of attack was abandoned, and the army 
commenced its- preparations for a regular 
siege. Mangonels, movable towers, and 
battering-rams, together with a machine 
called a sow, made of wood, and covered 
with raw hides, inside of which miners 
worked to undermine the walls, were 
forthwith constructed ; and to restore the 
courage and discipline of the army, which 
had suffered from the unworthy dissen- 
tions of the chiefs, the latter held out the 
hand of friendship to each other, and Tan- 
cred and the Count of Toulouse embraced 
in sight of the whole camp. The clergy 
aided the cause with their powerful voice, 
and preached union and goodwill to the 
highest and the lowest A solemn pro- 
cession was also ordered round the city, 
in which the entire army joined, prayers 
being offered up at every spot which gos- 
pel records had taught them to consider 
as peculiarly sacred. 

The Saracens upon the ramparts beheld 
all these manifestations without alarm. 
To incense the Christians, whom they de- 
spised, they constructed rude crosses, and 
fixed them upon the walls, and spat upon 
and pelted them with dirt and stones. 
This insult to the symbol of their faith 
raised the wrath of the Crusaders to that 
height that bravery became ferocity, and 
enthusiasm madness. When all the en- 
gines of war were completed, the attack 
was recommenced, and every soldier of 
the Christian army fought with a vigor 
which the sense of private wrong invaria- 
bly inspires. The Saracen arrows and 
balls of fire fell thick and fast among 
them, but the tremendous rams still heaved 
against the walls, while the best marks- 
men of the host were busily employed in 
the several floors of the movable towers 
in dealing death among the Turks upon 
the battlements. Godfrey, Raymond, 
Tancred, and Robert of Normandy, each 
upon his tower, fought for hours with un- 
wearied energy, often repulsed, but ever 
ready to renew the struggle. The Turks, 
no longer despising the enemy, defended 
themselves with the utmost skill and 
bravery till darkness brought a cessation 
of hostilities. Short was the sleep that 
night in the Christian camp. The priests 
offered up solemn prayers in the midst of 
the attentive soldiery for the triumph of 


cry of their country, fought with the utmost dea- 
per&tion. Some of them lost their eye*, and many 
became cripple* for life from the injuries they re- 
ceived on these occasion*. 
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the cross in this last great struggle ; and 
as soon as morning dawned, every one 
was in readiness for the affray. The wo- 
men and children lent their aid, the latter 
running unconcerned to and fro while the 
arrows fell fast around them, bearing wa- 
ter to the thirsty combatants. The saints 
were believed to be aiding their efforts, 
and the army, impressed with this idea, 
surmounted difficulties under w'hich a 
force thrice as numerous, but without 
their faith, would have quailed and been 
defeated. Raymond of Toulouse at last 
forced his way into the city by escalade, 
while at the very same moment Tancred 
and Robert of Normandy succeeded in 
bursting open one of the gates. The 
Turks flew to repair the mischief, and 
Godfrey of Bouillon, seeing the battle- 
ments comparatively deserted, let down 
the drawbridge of his movable tower, and 
sprang forward, followed by all the 
knights of his train. In an instant after 
the banner of the cross floated upon the 
walls of Jerusalem. The Crusaders, rais- 
ing once more their redoubtable war-cry, 
rushed on from every side, and the city was 
taken. The battle raged in the streets for 
several hours, and the Christians, remem- 
bering their insulted faith, gave no quar- 
ter to young or old, male or female, sick 
or strong. Not one of the leaders thought 
himself at liberty to issue orders for stay- 
ing the carnage, and if he had, he would 
not have been obeyed. The Saracens fled 
in great numbers to the mosque of Soli- 
man, but the^ had not time to fortify 
themselves within it ere the Christians 
were upon them. Ten thousand persons 
are said to have perished in that building 
alone. 

Peter the Hermit, who had remained so 
Ibng under the veil of neglect, was repaid 
that day for all bis zeal and all his suffer- 
ings. As soon as the battle was over, the 
Christians of Jerusalem issued forth from 
their hiding places to welcome their deli- 
verers. They instantly recognized the 
Hermit as the pilgrim who, years before, 
had spoken to them so eloquently of the 
wrongs and insults they had endured, and 
promised to stir up the princes and peo- 
ple of Europe in their behalf. They clung 
to the skirts of his garments in the fervor 
of their gratitude, and vowed to remem- 
ber him for ever in their prayers. Many 
of them shed tears about his neck, aud at- 
tributed the deliverance of . Jerusalem 
solely to his courage and perseverance. 
Peter afterwards held some ecclesiastical 
office in the holy city, but what it was. or 
what was his ultimate fate, history has 
forgotten to inform us. Some say that he 
returned to France and founded a monas- 
tery, but the story does not rest upon suf- 
ficient authority. 

The grand object for which the popular 
swarms of Europe had forsaken their 


homes was now accomplished. The Mos- 
lem mosques of Jerusalem were converted 
into churches for a purer faith, and the 
Mount of Calvary and the sepulchre of 
Christ were profaned no longer by the 
presence or the power of the infidel. 
Popular frenzy had fulfilled its mission, 
and, as a natural consequence, it began to 
subside from that time forth. The news 
of the capture of Jerusalem brought num- 
bers of pilgrims from Europe, and, among 
others, Stephen, Count of Chartres, and 
Hugh of Yermandois, to atone for their 
desertion ; but nothing like the former 
enthusiasm existed among the nations. 

Thus, then, ends the history of the first 
Crusade. For the better understanding 
of the second, it will be necessary to de- 
scribe the interval between them, and to 
enter into a slight sketch of the history of 
Jerusalem under its Latin kings, the long 
and fruitless wars they continued to wage 
with the unvanquished Saracens, and tne 
poor and miserable results which sprang 
from so vast an expenditure of zeal, and 
so deplorable a waste of human life. 

The necessity of having some recog- 
nised chief was soon felt by the Crusaders, 
and Godfrey de Bouillon, less ambitious 
than Bohemund or Raymond of Toulouse, 
gave his cold consent to wield a sceptre 
which the latter chiefs would have clutch- 
ed with eagerness. He was hardly in- 
vested with the royal mantle before the 
Saracens menaced his capital. With 
much vigor and judgment he exerted 
himself to follow up the advantages he 
had gained, and marching out to meet the 
enemy before they had time to besiege 
him in Jerusalem, he gave them battle at 
Ascalon, and defeated them with great 
loss. He did not, however, live long to 
enjoy his new dignity, being seized with a 
fatal illness when ho had only reigned 
nine months. To him succeeded his bro- 
ther, Baldwin of Edessa. The latter mo- 
narch did much to improve the condition 
of Jerusalem and to extend its territory, 
but was not able to make a firm footing 
for his successors. For fifty years, in 
which the history of Jerusalem is full of 
interest to the historical student, the Cru- 
saders w'ero exposed to fierce and con- 
stant hostilities, often gaining battles and 
territory, and as often losing them, but 
becoming every day weaker and more di- 
vided, while the Saracens became strong- 
er and more united to harass and root them 
out. The battles of this period were of 
the most chivalrous character, and deeds 
of heroism were done by the handful of 
brave knights that remained in Syria 
which have hardly their parallel in the 
annals of war. In Ific course of time, 
however, the Christians could not avoid 
feeling some respect for the courage, and 
admiration, for the polished manners and 
advanced civilization Qf the Saracens, so 
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much superior to the rudeness and semi- 
barbarism of Europe at that day. Differ- 
ence of faith did not prevent them from 
forming alliances with the dark-eyed 
maidens of the East. One of the first to 
set the example of taking a Paynim 
spouse was King Baldwin himself, and 
these connections in time became not only 
frequent, but almost universal, among 
such of the knights as had resolved to 
spend their lives in Palestine. These East- 
ern ladies were obliged, however, to sub- 
mit to the ceremony of baptism before 
they could be received to the arms of a 
Christian lord. These, and their offspring, 
naturally looked upon the Saracens with 
less hatred than did the zealots who con- 
quered Jerusalem, and who thought it a 
sin deserving the wrath of God to spare 
an unbeliever. We find, in consequence, 
that the most obstinate battles waged du- 
ring the reigns of the later kings of Jeru- 
salem were fought by the new and raw le- 
vies who from time to time arrived from 
Europe, lured by the hope of glory or 
spurred by fanaticism. The latter broke 
without scruple the truces established be- 
tween the original settlers and the Sara- 
cens, and drew down severe retaliation 
upon many thousands of their brethren in 
the faith, whose prudence was stronger 
than their zeal, and whose chief desire 
was to live in peace. 


An Incident op the Epidemic in New 
Orleans. — A boy was discovered in the 
morning, lying in the grass of Claiborne 
street, evidently bright and intelligent, 
but sick. A man who has the feelings of 
kindness strongly developed went to him, 
shook him by the shoulder, and asked him 
what he was doing there. 

“ Waiting for God to come for me,” 
said he. 

“ What do you mean ?” said the gentle- 
man, touched by the pathetic tone of the 
answer, and the condition of the boy, in 
whose eye and flushed face he saw the 
evidences of the fever. 

“ God sent for mother, and father, and 
little brother,” said he, u and took them 
away to his home, up in the sky ; and 
mother told me, when she was sick, that 
God would take care of me. I have no 
home, nobody to give me anything, and 
so I came out here, and have been look- 
ing so long up in the sky for God to come 
and take care of me, as mother. said he 
would. He will come, won’t be ? Mother 
never told me a lie.” 

“ Yes, my lad,” said the man, overcome 
with emotion, “ he has sent me to take 
care of you.” 


LOOKING EAST.* 

11 Lover and friend bast thou put far from tom t 
and hid mine acquaintance out of my Bight.” 

Lrrru white clouds, where are you flying 
Over the sky so blue and cold ? 

Fair faint hopes, why are you lying 
Over my heart like a white cloud’ a fold? 


little green leaves, why are you peeping 
Out of the mould where the snow yet liet t 
Toying west wind, why are you creeping 
like a child’s breath across my eyes f 

Hope and terror by turns consuming, 

Lover and friend put far from me— 

What should I do with the bright spring’s coming 
Like an angel over the sea ? 

Over the cruel sea that parted 
Me from mine — is’t for evermore ? 

Out of the woful East, whence darted 
Heaven’s full quiver of vengeance sore. 

Day teaches day — night whispers morning 
“ Hundreds are weeping their dead, ana thou 
Weepest thy living I Rise, be adorning 
Thy brows, un widowed, with smiles.’ 7 But how? 

O had he married me — unto anguish, 

Hardship, sickness, peril, and pain, 

If on my breast his head might languish, 

In lonely jungle or burning plain : 

0 had we stood on the rampart gory, 

Till he— ere Horror behind us trod — 

Kissed me, and killed me, and with his glory 
My soul went happy and pure to God ! 

Xav, nay — God pardon me, broken-hearted, 
Living this dreary life in death ; 

Many there are far wider parted 
Who under one roof-tree breathe one breath. 

But we that loved — whom one word half broken 
Had drawn together close soul to soul, 

As lip to lip— and it was not spoken, 

Nor may be, while the world’s ages roll. 

1 sit me down with the tears all frozen : 

I drink my cup, be it gall or wine : 

I know, if he lives, I am his choeen ; 

I know, if he dies, that he is mine. 

If love in its silence be greater, stronger 
Than hundred vows, or sighs or tears. 

Soul, wait thou on Him a little longer 
Who holdeth the balance of thy years. 

Little white clouds, like angels flying, 

Bring the young spring from over the sea : 
Loviug or losing, living or dying, 

Heaven , remember — remember me I 


Beautiful things are suggestive of a 
purer and higher life, and fill us with 
mingled love and fear. They have a gra- 
ciousncss that wins us, and an excellence 
to which we involuntarily do reverence. 

None arp so fond of secrets as those 
who do not mean to keep them : such per- 
sons covet secrets as the spendthrift co- 
vets money — to circulate it 
The sweet light of friendship is like the 
light of phosphorus, seen plainest when 
all around is dark. 


No one except God cares for more th&n 
Ik small particle of the universo, 


1 The beauty of these lines will be better appre- 
ciated when it is understood that the writer was a 
sufferer by the rebellion in India in 1867-68. 
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London, February 11, 1859. 

I N my last communication I glanced, as 
briefly as the character of the subject 
admitted, at the most important ruins of 
Egyptian architecture of which we have 
any anthentic account ; and the particu- 
lars noted cannot foil, I think, to be satis- 
factory to all those who take pleasure in 
the study of that noble and interesting 
art, which is so closely allied to the sci- 
ence of Freemasonry. There are yet 
other ruins in that cradle of the sciences 
which desarve more than a mere passing 
notice. 

Some of the moss elegant specimens of 
Egyptian architecture will be found 
among the ruins of Tentyra, which occu- 
py an area of 2400 feet, by 2300, and 
contain four temples — the Typhonium, 
the northern temple, the large temple, and 
the southern temple. ' 

The Typhonium, or temple dedicated 
to Typhon, the evil principle, is peripte- 
ral, 110 feet long by 55 wide ; and resem- 
bles, somewhat closely, the temple of Ho- 
rus at Edfou, described in my last letter. 
Leaves of the lotus and other sacred plants 
of the Egyptians ornament the capitals, 
on each side of which is an image of Ty- 
phon enveloped in lotus leaves. 

The large temple, dedicated to Isis, was 
256 feet long by 128 feet wide, and 55 feet 
high. The entrance door was 15 feet 6 
inches wide, and the ceiling of the portico 
rested upon 24 columns, ranged in four 
rows, the capitals of which were composed 
of four heads of Isis, which supported a 
cube, on the faces of which temples were 
represented. The colossal head was part- 
ly hidden by a drapery, painted with lon- 
gitudinal stripes, exhibiting lotus leaves 
and pearls. The sculptures upon the 
cube represent offerings to Isis, who is 
nursing her son Horns. The columns are 
all covered with hieroglyphics of a similar 
character to those on the columns at Car- 
nak. The door jambs, like the building 
itself, of sandstone, are framed in by the 
centre columns : the headpiece over the 
door is of granite. The walls of the por- 
tico are inclined on each side to the ex- 
tent of 10 feet 6 inches. The rear portion 
of the main temple is about 10 feet lower 
than the portico. It contains a ceiling, 
painted sky-blue, and bespangled with | 
Vo% 3- — April, im 20 


golden stars. In the centre was the fa- 
mous zodiac, 1 which has been removed to 
France. On the ceiling of the portico are 
similar decorations, executed in painting. 
The two corner pillars on the front are 
ornamented with four rows of bas-reliefs, 
representing the offerings of gifts to Osi- 
ris and Isis ; the former of whom is repre- 
sented. sometimes with the head of a boar, 
sometimes with that of a sparrow-hawk, 
and sometimes with that of a falcon. On 
the inside of these pillars are figures 15 
feet high ; and from each sidewall of the 
temple project the heads and half the 
length of the bodies of three lions. The 
wall between the front columns is orna- 
mented with bas-reliefe representing offer- 
ings to Isis. In one of the rooms are 
sculptures relating to the death and resur- 
rection of Isis, considered by some as a 

1 A description of this zodiac cannot fail to inter- 
est the student of masonic antiquities. It is com- 
posed of a great number of figures and hieroglyph- 
ics, arranged in a certain order. We notice first 
the outer circle, Inscribed with a number of hiero- 
glyphics, which follow one another in regular suc- 
cession. The circle is divided into eight equal 
ports, by four erect female figures, and four pairs 
of kneeling emale twins, with sparrow-hawks’ 
heads. These figures appear also to support the 
weight of the inner circle. The picture within the 
latter contains quite a number of hieroglyphics of 
all kinds. The first figure, in astronomical order, is 
a lion with a serpent under his feet and a woman 
behind him. This was the true zodiacal represent- 
ation of the sign Leo. Next to this group, turning 
to the right, we find a woman with an ear of wheat 
in her hand, representing Vraoo. Further on, Li- 
bra with the scales, Scorpio, Sagittarius in the 
shape of a winged Centaur , Caprioorkub, half goat 
half fish ; then comes a male figure, pouring water 
out of two vessels, which represents Aquarius, fol- 
lowed by Phces, two fishes united by a triangle and 
the hieroglyphic for water ; next to these we see 
A rub, Taurub, and Gemini ; and, finally, the last 
sign in the ring, which is Cancer, represented, 
however, by a ecarabcnu instead of a crab. A great 
number of other figures appear both within the 
spiral lines of the zodiacal signs, and outside them. 
These represent the important constellations next 
to the zodiac. An erect, clumsy-looldng animal, 
occupying nearly the whole centre of the disc, is an 
ancient representation of Ursa Major, hence the 
north pole is pretty nearly in front of it. The po- 
sition and order of the 36 figures that are seen on 
the very edge of the inner circle are interesting. 
They were intended to represent 36 decana, or good 
spirits, to whom the care and protection of the hu- 
man race were intrusted ; to each was assigned a 
particular limb or part of the body as the object of 
his peculiar care, and which be had to guard against 
the power and influence of the evil spirits. 
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symbolical allegory of the decay of vege- 
tation in the dry season, and its renewal 
after the inundation of the Nile. This ex- 
planation may do well enough for your 
exoteric readers, but others will read in 
it the allegorical symbol of a doctrine not 
merely inculcated by all the ancient mys- 
teries, but which was the very origin and 
object of their institution— the mortality 
of the human body, and the immortality 
or indestructibility of the soul ! 

Upon the terrace of the main temple 
stands another smaller temple : a circum- 
stance unique in Egypt ; its columns are 
copies, on a smaller scale, of those of the 
main temple. 

The southern temple of Tentyra pre- 
sents nothing of interest to the student of 
architecture that I have not already given 
in the descriptions of other temples. The 
proportions of the different parts, and the 
ornamental sculptures, and so forth, are 
exactly similar. 

Only two colonnades, now scarcely ac- 
cessible, mark the site of the ruins of 
Abydos, where Memnon, at one time, had 
a palace and Osiris a temple. These col- 
onnades are ornamented with hieroglyph- 
ics and sculptures, and the ceilings are 
painted with yellow stars on an azure 
ground, representing that “ clouded cano- 
py or starry-decked heaven, where all 
good Masons hope, at length, to arrive,” 
by the aid of that theological ladder 
which represents the truly masonic and 
divine virtues— Faith, Hope, and Charity ! 

The emperor Trajan erected a city on 
the ruins of the ancient Besa. He called 
this city Antinopolis, or Antinoe, in honor 
of his friend Antinous ; and this being 
comparatively of a recent date, its mins 
exhibit some of the characteristics of Gre- 
cian and Roman architecture. In the re- 
mains of the theatre we find pure Corinth- 
ian columns. 

In the rock-cut tombs of Beni Hassan 
were found fluted columns 3 feet 6 inches 
in diameter, and seven diameters in 
height, with 15 flutings. These columns 
are, undoubtedly, of Egyptian origin. 

Another point to which I would direct 
the attention of the student of masonic 
architecture is the fact that the centre 
room in the catacombs of Alexandria, to 
which the four mausolea are attached, is 
regularly arched over ; the arches resting 
upon eight coluiqns resembling the Doric 
pf a later period. 


Having thus briefly glanced at the 
architectural monuments of Egypt, point- 
ed out their unsurpassed symmetry and 
beauty, and established, I think, satisfac- 
torily from their sculptures and sacred 
carvings, that they were great schools 
where the abstruse philosophy of the an- 
cients was taught and their great theolo- 
gical doctrines were inculcated, it only 
remains for me now to direct the attention 
of the investigating Freemason to the si- 
milarity of the temples and the mode of 
teaching adopted by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, to the lodges and teachings of the 
Freemasonic institution. The temples in 
their form, a regular oblong square; in 
their covering ; in their situation, due 
east and west— were undoubtedly like 
what we describe a Freemason’s lodge to 
be ; and it is evident also that the import- 
ant truths taught in them formed, like 
Freemasonry, “ a system of morality, veil- 
ed in allegory and illustrated by sym- 
bols.” 

THE PYRAMIDS. 

The largest pyramid in Egypt, near 
Memphis, the present Gizeh was built by 
Cheops, about 1,000 years before the birth 
of Christ His brother Chephrenes, built 
the next largest ; the third was built by 
Mycerinus, son of Cheops, and his succes- 
sor, Asychis, erected the fourth. These 
four, together with three others smaller, 
dedicated to the queens of these kings and 
the daughter of Cheops, are known as the 
group of Gizeh. 

The pyramids at Sakkarah and in other 
places, were built about the same time. 
The majority of them were constructed of 
limestone found in their vicinity, or of 
Trojan or Ethiopian granite : some of them 
exhibit pieces of yellow and red marble. 
The four corners of the pyramids (with 
scarcely an exception) point to the four 
cardinal points of the heavens. The pro- 
portion between the extension of the base 
and the height seems to have been strictly 
regulated : the line from the base to the 
tops is not always straight, being in some 
instances curved, in others broken by ter- 
races of different heights ; the on eat Sak- 
karah having six terraces of equal height. 
Some of them run to a point at the apex ; 
while the tops of others are formed by 
platforms of different sizes. They also 
vary in dimensions. The pyramid of 
Cheops was 699 feet 9 inches long at the 
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base, and 425 feet 9 inches high : that of 
Chephrenes, 655 feet base by 398 high : 
those at Sakkarah being a little smaller. 

Herodotus informs us that it required 
the labour of 100,000 men during ten yean* 
to construct the embankment for the trans- 
portation of the stone blocks to the pyra- 
mid of Cheops, and afterwards, the same 
number during tweq^r years to erect the 
pyramid itself. The building was con- 
structed by first erecting one terrace, and 
then raising all the materials for the next 
one, up to this ; the angles between the 
terraces were afterwards filled up and 
smoothed off. 

The construction of the large pyramid 
at Memphis is as follows : The first course 
of stones rests upon the main rock, into 
which it was imbedded to the depth of 
eight inches. The rock was then cut so 
as to form a plinth five feet high, which is 
100 feet above high water of the Nile. 
Above the first course of stones are twenty 
others cut into steps nine and a half inches 
wide to one foot rise. The two uppermost 
courses have been destroyed, and the 
whole height, plinth and top included, is 
nearly 450 feet Each block is fitted into 
the adjoining one without the least irregu- 
larity, the lower stone receiving in a 
groove two inches deep, a projection of the 
upper one of the same size : and so on 
successively. 

The entrance to this pyramid is on the 
northeast side, about 45 feet above the base. 
A gallery sloping downwards, leads to a 
passage three feet five inches in width 
and height, and 102 feet long, the entrance 
to which was blocked by a large piece of 
granite which could not be removed, but 
a passage has been made around it At 
the extreme end of this gallery is a plat- 
form. and on the right hand side, a well 
cut in the rock, about 200 feet deep ; but 
without water, even as low as 50 feet be- 
low the level of the Nile. Its extreme 
depth, however, has not been reached. 
At this floor a level passage branches off, 
about 118 feet in length, which leads first 
to a room, called “The queen's apart- 
ment,” which is 17 feet 10 inches in 
in length, by 16 feet 1 inch wide, and 
empty: second to another gallery, 125 
feet long, 25 feet high, and six and a half 
feet wide. On each side of this are 
benches 21 inches high by 19 inohes wide : 
and at the end is another platform, com- 
municating with another opening, three feet 


three inches wide, four feet five inches high, 
and seven feet ten inches long, forming the 
entrance room of the king which is 32 feet 
long, 16 feet wide aud 18 feet high, and 
covered with polished granite. Its length 
is east and west, the southern side being 
the longest At the western end is the 
granite sarcophagus, seven feet one inch 
long, three feet one inch wide, and three 
feet six inches high : the lid is wanting. 

Near this pyramid is situated a figure of 
the sphinx. It is a large monolith, cut 
from the rock on which it stands, and is 
still connected with it Its height to the 
back, is about 40 feet, and it was neces- 
sary to remove masses of rock to lower 
the surrounding ground, in order to ex- 
hibit its full dimensions. The figure is 
117 feet long; the circumference of the 
head is 91 feet, the height from the belly 
to the top of the head, 51 feet There is 
an opening in the head, in which the head- 
dress was fastened. The French, during 
the expedition to Egypt, after removing the 
surrounding sands, by which it was cov- 
ered up to the neck, discovered an open- 
ing between the legs of the figure, which 
£>on proved to be a regular entrance, 
communicating, by subterraneous passages 
cut through the rocks, with the large pyr- 
amid. This accounts for their being no en- 
trance to the pyramid, and for the differ- 
ent branches of the afore-mentioned gal- 
leries being secured by blocks of stone 
from the opposite side. At the same time 
also, it proves that the ancient Arabian 
authors were not mistaken in asserting 
that the different galleries and wells in 
the pyramid, communicated with an en- 
trance through an opening in the figure of 
the sphinx. 

From this brief account of the remains 
of ancient Egyptian architecture, an idea 
may be derived of the state of civilization 
of the nation which created it Our high- 
est admiration is due to the noble monu- 
ments of the talent, industry and perse- 
verance of those ancient craftsmen, who 
maintained for thousands of years an im- 
posing style of architecture, uncorrupted 
and unchanged, and to those people to 
whom the other nations of the earth are in- 
debted for the transmission of the written 
alphabet, and for many valuable princi- 
ples and ascertained facts in Geometry and 
Astronomy. It cannot bo a matter of won- 
der that such a people should have spread 
their dQQuqion qyer a vast territory ang 
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have important colonies on the Euphrates, 
in Greece, and in other countries, and that 
their genius should have influenced the 
mpst talented and eminent men of ancient 
Greece. But those mighty awe-inspiring 
monuments, those stupendous edifices of 
our ancient operative brethren, are pass- 
ing away and returning to their kindred 
dust ; while the speculative branch of our 
institution, which teaches man to subdue 
his passions, to act upon the square, to 
keep a tongue of good report, to maintain 
secrecy, to practise charity, and obliges 
him to obey the moral law, still survives 
and flourishes— its principles being of a 
divine origin it may be said to be eternal, 
Truly hath the Psalmist sung “ KisiJehova 
cedificet domum , frustra laborerU , cedifioato- 
res ” — Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it G. 

gUm Ussy. 

NON-AFFILIATING MASONS— THEIR 
RIGHTS, Ac. 

BY GEO. H. GRAY, SR. 

In the early ages of the Order, wherever 
a sufficient number of Masons were to be 
found, it was their custom to assemble to- 
gether on a high hill or in a low vale for 
the purpose of admitting members into 
the fraternity, at which meeting some ex- 
pert brother conducted the ceremonies. 
In after times they met together and held 
lodges at particular places designated 
within the division or circuit in which 
they resided or were sojourning, and there 
made Masons in the same manner, without 
any lodge organization or regular Master 
or Wardens. In time it was discovered 
that a too free use was made of that privi 
lege, and it was found necessary to plac< 
a check or restraint on their actions. Ac- 
cordingly, at a meeting of the Grand 
Lodge of England, on Dec. 27, 1663, a re- 
gulation was made as follows, viz : “ That 
no person of what degree soever be made 
or accepted a Freemason unless in a regu- 
lar lodge, whereof one to be a Master or 
a Warden in the circuit or division where 
such lodge is kept, and another to be a 
Craftsman in the trade of Masonry.” Here 
at this General Assembly, where all Ma 
sons, even the youngest E. A. P., met in 
communication, they agreed to relinquish 
and give up the custom of meeting pro- 
miscuously and admitting members, and 
that henceforth no one could be admitted 
unless the Master or a Warden of a circuit 
or division of workmen, pr, in other 


words, a superintendent of workmen (not 
M. or W. of a lodge) and an operative 
Mason, that is, a Craftsman in the trade of 
Masonry, be present Here is the initia- 
tory step towards subordinate lodge or- 
ganization — there was at that time no 
such thing as lodge membership. Preston 
asserts that up to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century Masons by the Ancient 
Charges had the right to assemble a suffi- 
cient number of Masius at any place they 
chose, call a brother to the chair, open a 
lodge, receive and act upon applications 
for the mysteries ; and, furthermore, to 
make Masons. A record of such proceed- 
ings was made, and he who acted as Mas- 
ter of the lodge for the time being was 
not necessarily Master at any other meet- 
ing. Indeed, there was no such thing as 
a lodge of regular or permanent members, 
but all members of the fraternity were 
alike at liberty to form a lodge, to make 
Masons ; and the officers were only snch 
for the time being. 

The present system of a Grand Lodge, 
or a Grand Master constituting lodges by 
appointment of regular Masters and War- 
dens, was not known. The Ancient 
Charges were the only authority appealed 
to, nor were there any laws or regulations 
made or attempted to be made in addition 
to the Charges. AU Masons were truly 
upon one common level, and amenable 
only to each other under the authority of 
the Charges when assembled at York. 
When a lodge was formed by the assem- 
blage of a sufficient number of brethen, 
the attestation of these brethren was the 
highest authority of its legality and the 
only written testimony offered in proof of 
the making a Mason. By this Ancient 
Regulation, Bro. Preston says “ the Lodge 
of Antiquity was always governed.” I 
desire you to bear this in mind, as I de- 
sign to use this Lodge of Antiquity as evi- 
dence in support of my position. 

When the present system of subordinate 
lndcres was adopted, each particular or- 
ganization wa of a local character. It 
was a voluntary association of Masons for 
special purposes, and the laws and regu- 
lations enacted for their government were 
only binding on the individuals entering 
into the compact so long as they remained 
members thereof, and did not, nor could 
they, in any manner, affect or interfere 
with the rights and privileges of a general 
character which each Mason eqjoyed be- 
fore he united in such voluntary associa- 
tion to form a particular lodge. These 
were not surrendered to the lodge, nor 
rimunscribed to the term of membership 
or lodge jurisdiction— they were inherent 
and remained unimpaired. While by en- 
j tering into this compact their duties and 
reepmudbilHIen were increased, they at 
the same time acquired Additional rights 
i peculiar to their organisation. 
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It will not be denied that up to this time 
all who had been initiated into the solemn 
mysteries of Freemasonry were entitled, 
as Masons (and not by virtue of lodge 
membership) to certain inalienuble rights 
and privileges— nor will it be contended 
that because it was forbidden to make 
Masons except in a regular lodge; that one 
so made in accordance with the regulation 
did not require the same inalienable 
rights and privileges as those made before 
subordinate lodges were established, with 
the same right to exercise them wherever 
destiny might chance to place them. 
Could I suppose that any would assume 
that position, I could poiut them to a time 
or times when lodges ceased to assemble, 
and were forced to suspend operations 
and dissolve their organizations, and ask 
them if Masonry ceased to exist because 
their lodges were dormant ? It wouldn’t 
occupy more space than I might be al- 
lowed, to specify times and circumstances 
under which Masons generally were non- 
affiliated, and yet were in full possession 
of their general masonic privileges. A 
lodge may be either general or particular, 
say the Ancient Constitutions, it is gene- 
ral, when acting as the agent of the frater- 
nity and in the discharge of the general 
duties prescribed by their charters. In 
introducing an individual into Masonry, 
it acts by the authority of the Grand 
Lodge to which it is subordinate and for 
the fraternity at large. The regulations 
which govern its proceedings in this re- 
spect are the general regulations of the 
Craft, usually denominated the “ Ancient 
Constitution8. ,, They are the original 
and fundamental laws of the fraternity, 
and may not properly be changed by 
either Grand or subordinate lodges. “ A 
Mason by bis initiation acquires certain 
general privileges, subject to the condi- 
tions of the established regulations and 
constitutions of the Craft. Of these he 
cannot be divested except for immoral 
conduct or violation of his general obliga- 
tions and duties as a member of the fra- 
ternity. He is under no constraint to 
connect himself with any particular lodge. 
The constitutions do not make it obliga- 
tory on him. He enjoys all the general 
benefits of Masonry without. But if he 
choose to affiliate himself, he becomes en- 
titled to certain special privileges, and 
subjects himself to certain special regula- 
tions. These are the conditions of his 
nwnlxrslrip, not the terms on which he 
holds his connection with the fraternity.” 
The act of affiliation is a voluntary con- 
tract, to which the individual and the 
lodge are the parties. If he fail to dis- 
charge the duties required of him by the 
contract, the lodge may dissolve the con- 
nection between them by discharging or 
excluding him, or declaring bis member- 
ship forfeited. Or if the member desires • 


to dissolve the connection by withdraw 
ing his membership, he has a right to dc 
| so, and there is nothing in the Ancient 
Charges and Constitutions to prevent him. 
When his connection is dissolved, he 
stands as he did before, as a Mason on 
the broad platform of Masonry, and not 
as a member of a particular lodge. We 
read in the old records that it was the 
manner in former times concerning dimit- 
ting and withdrawing from membership, 
that a member in order to have his name 
erased from the list of members had to 
give regular notice of his desire to the 
Secretary in open lodge, and puy up his 
arrears. To show that this right was re- 
cognized and sanctioned, let us refer to 
the old constitutions and to some of the 
articles quoted and relied on by those 
holding contrary opinions. 

The Old Charges say that *• every bro- 
ther ought to belong to some lodge.” 
Here the right and privilege of every 
Mason, even E. A. Ps. and F. Cs., to be a 
member of a lodge and assist in the work, 
is fully guaranteed and expressed — yet it 
is not imperative on any to become so 
against his will ; it is not a sine qua non 
of Masonry. The w’ord ought does not 
express or convey that meaning or inten- 
tion. Your readers may place their ow n 
interpretation on the sentence. Now, of 
dimitting, Ac., see Old Regulations— “ On 
November 25, 1723, it was agreed that if 
a master of a particular lodge is deposed 
or dimiis, the Senior Warden shall forth- 
with fill the Master’s chair,” &c. Here 
the right and privilege of dimitting at will 
is clearly conceded, as this regulation was 
intended to provide for such occurrence— 
yet it is said by some that dimitting is un- 
constitutional and even unmasonic. 

In order to cover all the ground, permit 
me to make a few other extracts not alto- 
gether relevant, in my opinion, but quoted 
and relied on by some. “ On November 
27, 1725, that no brother be recommended 
by any lodge as an object of charity, but 
who was a member of some regular lodge 
which shall contribute to the same chari- 
ty on or before the 21st of Nov. 1824,” 
&c. Here is nothing requiring all Masons 
to be members of lodges. It is only a re- 
striction, extending even to members of 
lodges provided their lodge had not con- 
tributed to the fund a year before that 
time. “ At a Committee of Charity on 
July 5, 1732.it vm agreed that no brother 
shell be relieved uni tm his petition beat-* 
tested by three brothers of the lodge to 
which he does, or did once belong.’’ Is 
not this admitting the state of non-affilia- 
tion ? If he w’us then a member, would 
he not apply to the members of his lodge 
for a recommendation? “On March 3d, 
1735, that every petition received shall be 
signed or certified by the majority of the 
I lodge to w'hich the petitioner does, or did 
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belong.” Did belong again. December 3, 
1741, *• that for the future no petition 
shall be received unless every brother at 
the time of bis signing the same be a mem- 
ber of some regular lodge, and the name 
of such (his lodge) be specified.” Here 
every brother,” according to my under- 
standing, means each one who certifies or 
signs the petition as a recommendation, as 
required by regulation of 1735. These 
are merely intended as guards to protect 
the charity fund, strengthened by each 
additional regulation. The first requiring 
the petitioner to be a member of a lodge ; 
then his petition to be signed by three 
brothers of the lodge to which be does, or 
did once belong ; then by a majority of 
the members of the lodge to which he 
docs, or did belong ; and the last, that 
each one signing the same, to be a mem- 
ber of a lodge, and the lodge specified. 
Nothing in them requiring all Masons to 
be members of lodges, but the state of 
non-affiliation admitted. 

The only other evidence produced, and 
which I believe is mainly relied on, is the 
following : “ No set or number of breth- 
ren shall withdraw or separate themselves 
from the lodge in which they were made 
or were afterwards admitted members, un- 
less the lodge become too numerous— nor 
even then without a dispensation from the 
Grand Master or Deputy ; and when thus 
separated, they must either immediately 
join themselves to such other lodge that 
they shall like best, or else obtain the 
Grand Master’s warrant to join in forming 
a new lodge, to be regularly constituted 
in good time.” 

You say, u There is the law. Now, 
where is the loop-hole for escape? By 
what door of egress, unknown to the royal 
founder of Masonry, have the fifty thou- 
sand non-affiliated Masons in the United 
States withdrawn.” Now. it is but rea- 
sonable to suppose that a writer would 
select such words as were best adapted 
to convey his meaning most intelligibly ; 
therefore, if that regulation was intended 
to prevent an individual member from 
withdrawing, would not the words, “ No 
member or brother shall withdraw,” Ac., 
have been more appropriate and better 
adapted to convey the meaning? That 
would have covered the whole ground, 
individually and collectively, and every 
member would then have been restricted 
from withdrawing except in the manner 
and for the purpose specified. But what 
is the language used ? “ No set or num- 
ber of brethren” &c., which to my mind 
is clear was intended to be a guard lo 
protect a lodge from dissolution by the 
withdrawal of a set or number of brethren 
from pique or disaffection. If the lodge 
become too numerous, and could spare a 
set or number of brethren, and they ob- 
tain a dispensation to withdraw, they 


were to join themselves to such other 
lodge that they may like best, or else ob- 
tain the Grand Master’s warrant to form a 
new lodge, Ac. Here is proof that the 
set or number of brethren meant by this 
regulation must be sufficiently numerous 
to form a lodge and not an individual 
member. A brother or one member could 
not obtain a warrant Ac. But suppose, 
after withdrawing they, in exercising the 
option specified in the regulation, do not 
wish to form a new lodge, and do not like 
the lodge near them, or apply and are re- 
jected, what is the consequence, but non- 
affiliation ? What is the penalty ? Where 
is it to be found? There is none, al- 
though that practice was common before, 
and at that time, as I will proceed to 
show by unquestionable evidence. 

Extracts from “ the By-Laws tf the Lodge of Anti- 
quity q f Free and Accepted Masons , acting by Im- 
memorial Constitution, now held at Freemason's 

Jhoem , Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Held, 

London," dtc.: 

“ Art. x. — Every member of the Lodge 
shall be deefned as such, whether he attend 
or not, until he shall fall under the penalty 
of some of the By-Laws, or till he shall 
order bis name to be erased out of the 
book of the Lodge ; but any member who 
shall be excluded on account of being in 
arrears for fines or subscriptions, shall not 
be admitted into the Lodge again until 
arrears are paid and proper acknowledg- 
ment made.” 

Here are two ways recognized for be- 
coming unaffiliated. One by voluntary 
withdrawal, and the other by exclusion 
from the Lodge membership for arrear- 
ages. 

“ Art. xii. — Any member who. volun- 
tarily, in open Lodge, erases his name, or 
desires his name to be erased out of the 
books of the Lodge as a member, on ac- 
count of any proposal or motion being re- 
jected, shall never again be admitted a 
member ; and when he visits the Lodge 
he shall pay a sum not exceeding six shil- 
lings for each visit” 

Here is evidence that a non-affiliated 
Brother is not deprived of his good stand- 
ing as a Mason, or how could visit the 
Lodge. 

“ Art. xv.— Each member (except the 
Deputy Master and Secretary, who, on ac- 
count of the trouble of their respective 
offices, shall be exempt from subscription) 
shall pay an equal subscription of one 
guinea and a half on the first meeting in 
Janaary ; and should he neglect or rerase 
to pay the same after such meeting, (regu- 
lar notice being given him by the Secre- 
tary for that purpose,) his name shall be 
erased from the list of members, and he 
not even permitted to visit the Lodge 
again, unless good cause be shown to the 
Master and Brethren to induce them to 
forbearance ; but this penalty shall not 
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extend to any member desiring to be dis- 
continued or giving regular notice thereof 
to the Secretary in open Lodge, and pay- 
ing up his arrears.” In this Article is set 
forth the manner of treating members for 
non-payment of Lodge dues. Their names 
were erased from the list of members, and 
they cut off from all Lodge privileges ; 
also the right manner of demitting or dis- 
continuing membership, by giving regular 
notice thereof to the Secretary in open 
Lodge and paying up arrearages. 

Now, this Lodge of Antiquity was one 
of the four old Lodges which were in ex- 
istence in London at the revival of the 
Annual Festivals, which resulted in the 
establishment of the Grand Lodge in 1717, 
and had been working under “ Immemo- 
rial Constitution,” and at that time ex- 
empted from subordination to the Grand 
Lodge, and left in the full epjoyment and 
exercise of their former privileges, and it 
must be admitted that they knew what 
rights and privileges were vested in Ma- 
sons ; and the fact of their permitting and 
sanctioning the practice of dimitting at 
will, then and down to +he present time, 
is the best evidence that it was considered 
to be one of the inherent rights vested in 
all members of the fraternity. As there 
were no subordinate Lodges and no such 
thing as Lodge members in ancient times 
as now understood, and none such , antici- 
pated. perhaps the particular rights here 
alluded to was the privilege of being al- 
ways hailed as a Mason in good standing, 
independent of any benefit arising from 
voluntary local associations, amenable to 
the craft at all times for unmasonic con- 
duct 

There does seem to be here “a loop- 
hole for escape,” 44 a door of egress,” 
although 44 unknown perhaps to the royal 
founder of Masonry,” sufficiently large for 
41 a Master of a particular Lodge” to creep 
through, and if for him, for 44 the fifty 
thousand unaffiliated Masons in the United 
States,” also, provided they attempt to 
pass out one at a time, but perhaps not 
quite large enough to admit of the egress 
of a set or number of Brethren sufficient 
to form a new Lodge all in a body. For- 
tunately reference is at hand to show what 
the. custom has been in our own country 
from the establishment of the first Lodge 
down to the present time. The address 
of Grand Master Bierce, of Ohio, has fur- 
nished me with ample testimony to sustain 
my views, although alluded to by him to 
justify the act of suspending non-affiliated 
Brethren for failing to join a Lodge, or 
pay a contribution. Here is the article : 

44 As early as 24th October, 1733, the 
Lodge in Boston, the oldest Lodge in 
America, adopted a resolution that 4 no 
Brother that lives within or about this 
town, that is not a member of this Lodge, 
■hall be admitted as a visitor before he 


has signified his desire of being a member 
and paid his quarterages, or else make it 
appear that he is actually a member of a 
regular Lodge.’ ” Such, says the Grand 
Master, was the construction put upon this 
masonic law by the oldest Lodge in Ame- 
rica over a century ago, and adds, an un- 
affiliated Mason was cut off from all the 
rights and privileges of the Order. This 
is a non sequitur. The construction placed 
on the old law was, in my opinion, the 
only proper one that could be determined 
on at that or at this time. Non-affiliated 
Masons were denied the use of privileges 
to which they were not entitled, but the 
refusal to allow to sit in the Lodge did not 
cut them off from all the rights and privi- 
leges of the Order. If that were the case 
it would justify an inference that Masonry 
was only to be fonnd within the walls of 
a subordinate Lodge. But while they 
were refused admittance as visitors they 
were not suspended or expelled, and it is 
by those sentences alone that a Mason can 
be cut off from all the rights and benefits 
of the Order. They were left in the full 
enjoyment of those general rights and 
privileges which are inherent in every Ma- 
son, and which are independent of subor- 
dinate Lodges except in cases of unmaso- 
nic conduct Should it be asked what 
they are, I will answer now by asking in 
what manner was Masonry disseminated ? 
how was it carried into foreign countries? 
how has it spread over the whole face of 
the globe ? It was not carried by Lodges. 
How then, if not by virtue of rights and 
privileges vested in Masons, each one in- 
dividually, and equal, and independent of 
local associations or organizations ? They 
are few but ample, and will be specified 
in a proper place. It is seen that the right 
of withdrawing or demitting has always 
been conceded, and is now practised in 
England ; and by reference to the custom 
handed down by the oldest Lodge in 
America, and now practised in Massachu- 
setts, it will be found that members have 
the right to demit at pleasure, and remain 
unaffiliated, and that even, when they are 
disfranchised or excluded from the Lodge 
for delinquency, their general privileges 
as Masons remain unimpaired. 

I am not advocating, nor do I approve, 
the practice of remaining unaffiliated. I 
believe, with the Old Charges, that every 
Brother ought to belong to a Lodge. My 

F ractice bears me out in this assertion. 

was made in Benevolent Lodge, No. 34, 
at Jerusalem, Va., in 1824, in which I held 
membership until I left the State ; and in 
1832 joined the lodge in this place ; and 
my membership has not ceased a day, and 
I expect to remain a working member as 
long as I may be able to attend. But 
there has been so much written and said 
on the subject of non-affiliated Masons 
and their rights— that the practice was 
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unconstitutional and unmasonic. and they 
unworthy, Ac. — that I could not resist the 
inclination which seized me to point to 
the hole in the wall through which so 
many have escaped and passed out, that it 
may be inspected, examined, to see whe- 
ther it is an unlawful breach, or if it is 
not, in fact, a door left open for egress. 

Dear with me awhile, I beg you — this 
subject cannot be disposed of in a word. 
I will be as brief as the subject will 
admit. 

The opinion prevails generally, especial- 
ly among that class of Masons, that the 
general privileges of the Order Which they 
possess, independent of local or Lodge 
benefits, extend far beyond the real legiti- 
mate limits — consequently many are con- 
tent to remain unafiiliated, especially as 
the Lodges generally grant them all the 
benefits they desire to enjoy, and, as that 
is the case, their condition is infinitely bet- 
ter than that of Lodge members. Now, 
where is the fault? Not so much with 
them as with the Lodges and Grand 
Lodges. We are all prone to accept and 
enjoy all the benefits bestowed on us. But 
this is a matter for the Grand Lodges to 
settle within their respective jurisdictions. 
Let them take the matter in hand, investi- 
gate their claims, and specify the particu- 
lar rights and privileges to which they are 
entitled in their general relation to the 
fraternity, independent of Lodge member- 
ship, and draw the line distinctly between 
the general rights and privileges of the 
Order and the special benefits accruing 
from the local compact of Lodge member- 
ship, and require their Subordinates to 
enforce compliance — that is, to refuse 
them any participation in any benefits to 
which they are not entitled. ' The Grand 
Lodges possesses the right to exclude them 
from the benefits arising from a special 
compact under their jurisdiction, but may 
not restrict or interfere with those of a 
general character. The difference between 
the rights and claims of non-affiliated Ma- 
sons and members is very great, and it re- 
quires only that it should be properly and 
distinctly defined, and made known by 
the proper authority, to drive that class 
of drones from the nest in which they now 
so quietly and contentedly repose, and 
cause them to ask for a participation in 
those benefits which they prize most high- 
ly, to see for affiliation and knock again at 
the door of the Lodge for admission. 

If you will pardon the presumption. I 
will specify what I consider to be the rela- 
tive position of the two classes. On ad- 
mission into the fraternity, secrets are en- 
trusted to the Brother which are safely 
locked up in the breast of every good Ma- 
son. Their appropriate use is to distin- 
guish our Brethren, of every nation, and 
kindred, and tongue. By these Masons of 
every nation arc recognized as Brethren, 


and thereby entitled to privileges which 
the world can never enjoy in common. 
In the language of a ditinguisbed Brother 
— “ Here is a privilege no where else to 
| be found. Are yon a Free and Accepted 
Mason, you have a home, and a friend, 
and a benefactor, in every worthy Brother 
| throughout the whole fraternity. Are you 
driven to a returnless distance, or cast on 
the shore of a foreign land, the hand of a 
i Brother is there extended to alleviate 
' your wants, to animate your sinking spirits 
or console your agonized mind. Do you 
fall into the merciless hands of the unre- 
lenting Turks, even there the shackles of 
slavery are broken from your hands 
! through the interposition of a Brother. 
Do you meet an enemy in battle array, the 
token of a Brother Mason instantly con- 
verts him into a guardian angel. Even 
| the bloody flag of the pirate is changed to 
the olive branch of peace by the mysteri- 
ous token of a Mason. The language of a 
Mason is universally undorstood by all the 
Brotherhood wheresoever found. It speaks 
to the heart, is answered from the heart, 
and excite such feelings as mingle in kin- 
dred souls. Wherever a Mason may so- 
I journ, wherever he may be found, whether 
in prosperity or adversity, on a throne or 
in a dungeon, the same interchange of 
feeling, and brotherly affection, and union 
| of hearts exists in every country and in 
every nation — the door of every Lodge 
opens to welcome his admission, and every 
hand presents a pledge of brotherly affec- 
I tion.” 

The above are the benefits arising from 
a knowledge of the secrets of the Order, 
and the right to use them. The right to 
make himself known as a Mason wherever 
he may chance to be placed, and of re- 
ceiving and enjoying any and all benefits 
which might in consequence be bestowed 
on him, was vested in him on his admission 
into the fraternity. That of speaking to 
his Brethren 4i by that hieroglyphic sign 
which none but (’raftsmen ever knew,’’ 
and knowing that besides the common ties 
of humanity he has still stronger claims 
on his affections and kind offices, is a priv- 
ilege of which he cannot be divested ex- 
cept for gross unmasonic conduct, and in 
the manner peculiar to the Order. 

Now, while a member of a Lodge enjoys 
all the benefits, and rights, and claims 
above specified, ho by the association with 
, his Brethren in their special compact of 
Lodge membership becomes entitled to 
additional rights and claims which are 
most dear to every good Mason, viz. : That 
of associating at stated and other meetings 
in social and masonic intercourse with the 
“ favoured few” — of visiting any Lodge os 
often as inclination may prompt — of asso- 
: ciating in forming and supporting the By- 
| Law's by which they are governed — of 
I proposing candidates for Masonry and vot- 
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log on the petitions — of knowing that no 
man con there be made a Mason without 
bis consent — of being eligible to any office 
in the Lodge, and, m some cases, Grand 
Lodge — of joining in all processions of 
the Lodge or Grand Lodge — of claiming 
the chanty of the Lodge for himself or 
family in distress— and when his labours 
here are over and he goeth to his long 
home, and the mourners go about the 
streets, his remains will be attended by 
his Brethren in solemn procession to their 
final resting place, and the sympathetic 
tear of affection will be dropped in his 
grave. All the above being specified 
privileges, none but members of Lodges 
can eiyoy them except by special permis- 
sion. Non-affiliated Masons profess no 
claim to them. Now, let this be so decid- 
ed by the Grand Lodges, let their position 
be distinctly defined, and Subordinate 
Lodges required to make it known to all 
nnafllliated Masons within their respective 
jurisdictions, and but few would be con- 
tent to remain in that condition. But if 
on a fall knowledge of their relations they 
choose to do so, then let them rest in peace 
—it is their privilege. Let us not abuse, 
excite, or wrong them by epithets of con- 
demnation. “ Fiat Justitia.” 


NO-CHILDED AND MANY-CHILDED. 

O NE cannot well step over a threshold 
without being able to distinguish 
whether it belong to a house of no chil- 
dren or of many children. There is a 
primness and neatness about the childless 
mansion which is entirely wanting in the 
many-childed. From the steps outside the 
door, to the innermost penetralia, all is 
chill and cleanly decorum. The severest 
duties of the lady consists in repairs of 
slight derangements of the domestic econ- 
omy — the re-adjustment of ruffled crumb- 
cloths after morning calls, the replacing of 
table-covers after meals, or the removal, 
from half-worshipped chimney ornaments, 
of single particles of dust “ which have no 
business there.” If the honse were some- 
thing kept under a glass-case, it could 
hardly preserve a more toy-like precision 
of outline, or a more perfect exemption 
from all disturbing causes. Everlasting 
silence reigns, or is broken only by sounds 
which otherwise would not be heard, such 
as the footfall of the solitary maid in a 
distant kitchen, or the flutter of the left 
wing of a favourite canary dipped into 
his water-glass. Everything which tends 
to derangement or to noise is banished. 
Coal merchants are given up if their wares 
have the least propensity to either dust or 
cracking. The cat’s infant family are reg- 
ularly dismissed as soon as they can prop- 
erly leave the maternal bosom. The visit 
of a friend’s children is dreaded as a de- 
soent of caterans upon thfrpeaoaAil Len- 


nox was dreaded of old ; and the damage 
which a few minutes of them will occasion, 
although imperceptible to ordinary eyes, 
is not repaired in less than half a day. In 
entering snch a house, the mind is op- 
pressed with a sense of awful propriety. 
The tyranny of unimpeachable cleanliness 
comes upon the heart like the breath of 
hyperborean gales. One feels like the 
dove of Noah, as if there were no place 
whereon to set one’s foot You pass awe- 
struck among the reflections of glittering 
furniture, and fear to give mortal offence 
to chairs and sofas by sitting down upon 
them. The very coal-scuttle has a kind of 
touch-me-not air about it, while the neatly 
gilded brush beside the bell-pull seems to 
plume itself much more upon its service 
towards the ornamental than the useful. 
Twenty years may have elapsed since the 
setting up of the house, but every article 
still seems fresh from the shop of the up- 
holsterer. The fine edge, the primeval 
shine, the Eden innocence of everything, 
is still there. 

In a domain thus sacred from disturb- 
ance, and almost from use, the worthy 
couple are stuck up like statues in shrines. 
The lady sits in a perpetual accuracy of 
attire by window or by fireside — sewing 
at one endless scam, or engaged upon 
some volume from a circulating library 
which is on the point of declaring itself 
exhausted. Her husband occupies an op- 
posite chair, like a companionjjicture, 
with perhaps the next ensuing vtflume of 
the novel. His feet are raised upon the 
fender ; the light is properly arranged at 
his back ; he is endued with slippers and 
gown, and knows no annoyance but that 
he has no annoyances. Their meals con- 
sists of little dishes not often changed — 
roasts so small as to have lost all sap, mut- 
ton-chops, cutlets, and other fiddle-faddles. 
If they venture upon any ordinary dish, 
they have to sit down with cold monoto- 
ny for a week, which is not half elapsed 
till they wish that they could be conscien- 
tiously relieved from it. either by plunder 
or putrescence. The lady makes it her 
chief business to coddle the gentleman, 
and the gentleman makes it his chief busi- 
ness to take care of the lady. There is al- 
ways one pair of his spare shoes perfectly 
dried by the side of the fire. In their 
hearts they pine beyond all that could be 
confessed for children, but invariably pro- 
fess to themselves and to each other, that 
they infinitely prefer the serene comfort 
which they at present enjoy, and dread 
the trouble of rearing an infant They are 
nevertheless great theoretical educators. 
They perceive and discuss every fault in 
the upbringing of every child of their ac- 
quaintance, describe one set of parents as 
too severe, another as too gentle, a third 
as having no system at all, and think how 
beaatifafly they could correct all the aaid 
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errors, if they had anything to say in the 
matter. In the meantime, while railing at 
their friend Mrs. Easy for spoiling Tom 
and Fanny, they assiduously pamper their 
own lapdog Finch, till the little crea- 
ture arrives at an aggravation of fat and 
mischief intolerable to all but themselves. 
When Mrs. Greenfield loses a child, and is 
absorbed in grief for the event, onr worthy 
pair severely reprehend conduct so irra- 
tional, aud are clear that no mother is jus- 
tifiable in neglecting the comfort of the 
living out of grief for the dead. Next 
week Pinch dies, and so great are the dis- 
tress and derangement which follow, that 
for three days the gentleman has to wear 
unaired slippers, and the lady thinks of a 
jaunt to Paris as the only means of recov- 
ering her spirits. 

Very different is the abode of the many- 
childcd. If the tale is not told by a group 
of merry little faces in the doorway, it is 
pretty broadly hinted when you fall over 
a tiny wheelbarrow which has been left in 
the lobby. Should no such danger lurk 
in your path, you are sure, before advanc- 
ing many steps, to see some trait of the 
presence of childhood — a parallelogram 
of corks designed to represent a house, 
with a doll seated in it, a thrown-away 
crust, or possibly a single marble — a small 
object no doubt, but oue quite sufficient 
to establish the distinction ; for long w ould 
it be ere such a thing could be seen in the 
house of the no-childed. There are, of 
course; mansions in which the younger 
members of the family are kept too much 
apart to allow of such palpable symptoms 
of their existence in their very entrance — 
though even in these, a shoe will some- 
times be dropped through the staircase to 
lie upon the w’ax-cloth below, a sufficiently 
conspicuous betrayal of the state of mat- 
ters in the upper floor ; or an occasional 
burst of wild joy or equally wild grief 
will tell through the w’hole house, and 
perhaps to a certain extent beyond it, that 
young human beings are there. There are 
differences, also, in the degrees of freedom 
permitted to those families which are al- 
lowed to ecape from nursery domination. 
A little fellow one day said complainingly 
to his mamma, “ This is not a nice house': 
in Sam's we can cut the sofas and pull out 
the hair ; but here we can’t get any fun at 
all/’ Mamma, in this case, had been 
something strict in her discipline : the 
6tate of matters in Sam's may be imagined. 
Put in general there is something in child- 
ren which defies the best regulations. 
They cannot move, breathe, or look, with- 
out doing mischief. Order flies before 
their faces; ruin follows their steps. In 
the average of houses, symptoms of their 
existence may be seen upon the walls, 
the floor, every article of furniture — the 
whole, after a few years, acquire a kind of 
dimness, as if of over-hauling. All is rough 


and round. Instead of the everlasting 
neatness and unimpeachable cleanliness 
of the no-childed mansion, the utmost that 
can be expected is a temporary and par- 
tial good order— confined perhaps to a 
single room, and for an hour at a time — a 
gallant but unavailimg rally against the 
prevailing influences. It is usually at an 
early period of the forenoon that the do- 
mestic powers thus make head against the 
enemy. At any later period all is in vain. 
The fair provinces of the empire are over- 
run by theVandalian invasion, and before 
evening there is a detritus of ruin in every 
corner, composed of broken toys, sofa-pil- 
lows, footstools, and all other things capa- 
ble of being moved or destroyed. Every 
house is of course no-childed before it is 
many-childed. Every lady has to look 
back upon a period when she delighted in 
having things neat about her. She had 
then sentineled her vestibule with hand- 
some statues, had vases placed upon the 
ground, and bijouterie strewed upon the 
tables. But in time all this w'as seen to be 
mere vanity and vexation. She became 
aware that there was a kind of browsing- 
line, beneath which no small article was 
safe. She came to wish that even the 
chairs could be hung high along the w'alls, 
as in an upholsterer’s wareroom, in order 
; that they might be out of harm's way. 
Like a belle walking home from a gay 
party in a midnight storm she has now 
reefed in every prominent finery, and is 
i content to scud along through existence 
the best way she can. Little more than 
| the wreck of the former self of the house 
i remains ; and her only hope is, that w’hen 
this pitiless pelting of childhood is over, 
she may prevail upon Mr. Balderstone to 
furnish anew, so that they may spend their 
latter days in the same agreeable circum- 
stances which they knew’ at the outset. 

Yet even now’, it is w’ith no shade of 
discontent that either of the worthy pair 
regard the wreck and min produced by 
their children. While full of affected 
querulousness respecting the noise, the 
confusion, and the mischief, they secretly 
sympathise in that very excess of youthful 
vitality which leads to all that they com- 
plain of. To be besieged, climbed, kissed, 
and torn to pieces by the wildest and most 
riotous of young rogues— to be sprawled 
over by unreflecting little misses — to see 
the whole parlour put into disorder by 
blind-man's buff— are miseries which Mr. 
and Mrs. Balderstone endure with the 
greatest possible satisfaction. In early 
morn the chatter of little voices is heard 
breaking the silence of night, and the 
primeval parents of the human race could 
not have more enjoyed the first burst of 
the feathered orchestra of Paradise, than 
do our pair enjoy those sounds w’hich tell 
, them that God has vouchsafed to their 
I darlings a new day of health. From that 
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time there is not a minute throughout the 
whole day that can properly be called 
quiet ; but what although it be so ? The 
voices of children, in general, speak either 
of happiness which it is delighful to con- 
template, or of woes which it is delightful 
to soothe. Little reason is there to pity 
the mother who spends her day chiefly in 
the midst of her blooming and playful 
progeny. At length comes shut of eve. 
which, in sweeping all away to their 
dreamless pillows, and reducing the house 
once more to silence, leaves room for a 
doubt whether, by its peace, it has brought 
a relief or taken away a pleasure. 

As the younsters advance in age, the 
house assumes characteristics somewhat 
different You may no longer, in opening 
a sideboard drawer in the dark for a knife 
or a spoon, find your fingers entangled in 
the mane of a wooden horse minus the 
trunk and legs ; but you will perhaps find 
your most valued books scribbled with 
drawings and scraps of school knowledge, 
and be obliged to give up a dressing-room 
that it may serve for a study to the boys. 
Then is the time for back-greens being 
stocked with rabbits, and pianofortes 
spoiled by drumming misses. If, w’hen 
the eldest begins to verge upon maturity, 
there should be others at all the inferior 
stages of existence, how vast a system does 
the household become 1 The young men 
bring their friends, as they call them, and 
the young ladies bring their boarding- 
school companions. Boys of ten bring 
boys of ten, and even misses of four and 
five have similar misses introduced from 
next door to play with them. It is a great 
era when Master Thomas or Miss Eliza can 
venture to descend with these acquaint- 
ances from frow'sy back rooms, where 
hitherto they have observed a modest ob- 
security, to the full blaze of the dining- 
room, w here father and mother sit in state. 
Happy in this respect are the eldest of the 
family. There is a kind of eagerness on 
the part the parents to receive their first- 
born into the pale of manhood and w*o- 
manhood. It awakens a new feeling in 
the parental bosom. Accordingly, the in- 
trusion of a few dashing young beaus and 
smart school misses is rather liked than 
otherwise. But when the younger branch- 
es grow up, they not only w'ant the ad- 
vantge of this novel feeling on the part of 
their parents, but have a fight with their 
elder brothers and sisters to establish their 
claim to adolescence. When far past the 
age at which the eldest were treated as 
men and women, they are still considered 
as mere boys and girls. Their pretensions 
to long-skirted coats and proper young- 
bdy-Hke dr esoos are soon ted, and the 
friends brought by them to the house are 
condemned to the upper bedrooms, al- 
though in reality better people than those 


who some time ago were admitted to the 
honours of the parlour. The struggle 
which second and third children have to 
go through before they arc accepted as 
men and women by the first, is worse than 
a family dispute for the throne of Turkey. 
I have known such persons fully three-and- 
twenty ere they managed the point, by 
w'liich time they had for several years been 
invested with the toga by all the rest of 
the world. Till that time the eldest son 
monopolises the attention of father mother, 
and domestics, w'hile the juniors are left 
to content themselves with little more 
than a negative permission to exist. The 
eldest daughter is equally sure to have a 
better shawl than any of her sisters, who, 
if they can obtain a reversion of hers be- 
fore it is much worn, usually think them- 
selves extremely well off'. The drama of 
Cinderella is one which is enacted in a 
more or less complete form in every large 
family. 

To rear a numerous progeny through 
all the various stages, and finally set them 
forward in life, is unquestionably a task of 
considerable difficulty, and attended with 
no small degree of anxiety. Yet if cir- 
cumstances be not singularly unfavora- 
ble. so as to produce real trouble and sor- 
row, there can be no doubt that the effect 
of such a duty upon the mind is highly 
beneficial. The domestic relations are of 
immense importance in developing and 
keeping awake the affections. We can 
scarcely be afflicted with hardness of 
heart towards any benign sentiment, if 
we have known what it was to be brother, 
husband, and father. Women are peculi- 
arly liable to be improved in general hu- 
manity by having children. When a moth- 
er of young infants passes a little child 
who has been left neglected upon the 
street, she cannot rest till she has seen it 
attended to ; the no-childed would have 
never remarked the circumstance. When 
the mother of a set of roistering boys 
passes a merry group of the same order, 
she is almost sorry that decorum will not 
allow her to linger beside them, to survey 
their sports, and bless them with a moth- 
er’s blessings. If, advanced in life, she 
has seen some of her sons leave her for 
distant climes, should her path be crossed 
by the homeless vagrant, who looks, but 
does not speak a petition, shq thinks that 
there may have been, or still may be, 
some one to whom he is as interesting as 
her own child may one day appear to 
some other mother as this wretch now ap- 
pears to her — and she extends to him the 
hand of melting charity. Thus does na- 
ture, by an abundant flow' of her finest 
sensations, remunerate those whom she 
has called upon to perform what many 
calculating people would consider a dis- 
proportionate share of her duties. 
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THE ETERNAL SABBATH. 

“Ibr in six days Ood created Heaven and Earth, 
dx.” — F. C.’s Lecture. 

Lord of the Sabbath hear our rows 
On this thy day, in this thine house ; 

And own, as grateful sacrifices, 

The songs which from the desert rise. 

Thine earthly Sabbaths Lord we lore, 

But there’s a nobler rest above — 

To that our labouring souls aspire 
With ardent hope and strong desire. 

No more fatigue, no more distress — 

Nor sin nor death shall reach that place ; 

No tears shall mingle with the songs 
That warble from immortal tongues. 

No rude alarms of raging foes, 

No cares to break a long repose, 

No midnight shade, no clouded sun, 

But sacred, high, eternal noon. 

No long-expected day begin ; 

Dawn on the realms of woe and sin ; 

Fair world we leave this weary road 
And sleep in death to rest with God. 


THE MASONIC BALLOT BOX. 

T HE ballot is the tme Tyler of the ma- 
sonic Lodge. By its potency the doors 
of our mystic temple are securely guarded, 
and the unworthy applicant for our mys- 
teries learns that the requirements of Ma- 
sonry are strict and unyielding. 

The strictly masonic ballot is never used 
except on application for masonic initia- 
tion , advancement , or affiliation. Unanimi- 
ty is here required. Each ballot repre- 
sents a Mason's scrutinizing eye, watchful 
that no material with inherent defects be 
used in the construction of our temple. 
Some latent defect may have escaped manj 
eyes, but once detected by a single eye, it 
is consequently rejected. 

The stone may be rude and unsightly in 
the quarry, but if its measure be full, and 
its qualities perfect, the tools of the work- 
men will reduce it to both form and beauty. 
But if it lacks in measure, it will form 
neither an oblong nor a square, and the 
craftsmen has no place for it But though 
its measure be full, if it is not sound 
throughout all its parts, no labour can 
render it perfect 

The building which we are labouring to 
construct, is not like the productions of 
some modern workmen, polished ashler 
without, but unsightly rubble within, beau- 
tiful to the outside beholder, but frightfhl- 
ly imperfect beyond the view, displaying 
in its outer joints fine lines of rich cement, 
but within, a wall of rubbish daubed with 
untempered mortar. Such Masonry will 
not bear the scrutiny of an eye which we 
emblematize in our Lodge. No bidden 
defects will escape the notice of that eye. 
and no excuse will palliate a defect 
Brethren, be true to yourselves, be true 
to our Order, and above all, be true to our 
common Master. For this purpose guard 


well the doors of our Lodge ; watch strict 
lv the ballot boxes, and through them see 
that none enter unworthily. Through 
them you signify your assent or dissent to 
every stone in our temple. Do it in your 
“ own prudent wcm” and do it intelligent- 
ly, honestly, aud fearlessly. 

The ballot is of high antiquity. That it 
has been used in Masonry from the time 
of the completion of Solomon's temple, no 
intelligent Mason doubts ; and we have the 
testimony of profane history that it was 
used in admitting members to the Spartan 
tables in the time of Lvcurgus, little more 
than a century after the builiding of the 
temple. 

The method of using it there was for 
each member to take a small baU of soft 
bread in his hand, and drop it without say- 
ing a word in a vessel which a waiter car- 
ried upon his head. If he approved the 
candidate, he did it without altering the 
figure of the ball ; but if he disapproved 
him, he pressed it flat, for a flattened ball 
was a negative vote, and the candidate 
was by it rejected. (See Plutarch's Lives 
— Lycurgus.) 

The Lacedemonians, two centuries be- 
fore the Christian era, caused their judges, 
in criminal cases, to ballot upon the Attar 
with a white and black bean. But the bal- 
lot is lost on the historic page during the 
ages of tyranny. Tyrants could not en- 
dure its dazzling light. But it is a gem in 
the sceptre of liberty of the first water, a 
pearl of the casket of truth of unsullied 
purity. 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 

This book we well may call our greatest light, 
For as the glorious luminary of day, 

Drives the dark shadows of the night away, 
So in our midst this forms a halo bright, 
Reflecting the wisdom of our sacred art 
And lighting the dark recesses of the heart. 

It warms the soul to noble deeds of lore, 

And gives a foretaste of that Lodge above. 

To God this book, this holy light divine, 

This precious gift of value infinite, 

Which e’er lies open on our hallowed shrine, 

Is dedicated by our mystic rite ; 

Because by Him to man on earth ’twas given 
To teach his soul while here the way to heaven. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

T HE Psalms were translated by Adhelm, 
first Bishop of sherborue. A. D. 706 ; 
the Four Gospels by Egbert, Bishop of 
Lindisfera, about A. D. 720. The Vener- 
able Bede translated the whole or nearly 
the whole Scriptures, King Alfred the 
Psalms, and Elfric, Bishop of Canterbury, 
parts cf the old Testament, about A. D. 
995. All the above used the Saxon lan- 
guage. 

Anglo-Saxon or English translations 
were first made in manuscript in the 13th 
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and 14th centuries. Wickliffs Bible was | 
about A. D. 1380, a copy of which sold for 
$150 of our present money ; Tindal’s New 
Testament was A. D. 1520, the first printed 
edition in English ; Miles'Coverdale’s Bi- 
ble was A. D. 1535 ; Matthew’s Bible, 1537 ; 
Tavenea’s Bible, 1539 ; The Great Bible, 
so called, or Cranmer’s Bible was the same 

? r ear. The Geneva Bible was 1560, pub- 
ished by John Knox and other exiles of 
religion’s sake in Geneva. The Bishop’s 
Bible was 1568. The Rhemish New Testa- 
ment was 1582 ; the Douay old Testament 
1609 — the only two English versions of the 
Scriptures allowed to be used by the Pa- 
pists and the only ones rendered so diffi- 
cult by the many Eastern, Greek, and 
Latin words and the hard expressions that 
•* the common people cannot understand 
them.” King James’ Bible, the book in 
general use wherever the English tongue 
is used, was issued ii\ 1611. 


AN INCIDENT. 

B RO. R. was a member of a Baptist 
Church, and in the reign of Antimason- 
ry he was dealt with in the Church, who 
tried to have him renounce Masonry. He 
told them he could not renounce Masonry, 
but would abstain from the Lodge iheetings 
to quiet their feelings, and he did not at- 
tend. Upon doing this, the Church ceased 
their persecution for a season, but were 
not silent They then not only demanded 
of him to renounce, but that he Bhould 
also denounce it This he told them he 
could qot and would not do. for he would 
still be a Mason and he could not help it 
The labour was still pursued, and his wife 
came forward to try to relieve him and 
told her story something in this way : 

♦* When I was married to Mr. R. we were 
neither of us professors of religion. We 
were both unbelievers, but in the process 
of time it pleased God to awaken my atten- 
tion to the care of ray soul. I sought and 
think I found salvation and peace to my 
soul. I named this to my husband and 
asked the privilege of uniting with the 
Church. This he refiised me, although 
kind and good in other respects, by which 
I was kept back two or three years. At 
length there was a Masonic Lodge estab- 
lished in our vicinity, and my husband 
came to me with a request and wanted to 
join the Masons.’ This 1 refused him. In a 
few weeks he told me if I would let him join 
the Masons he would do all in his power 
to help me to meeting and I might join the 
Church, and to this he added, * 1 will occa- 
sionally go to meeting with you.’ Thus 
we both agreed, I to join the church and 
be the Masons ; and now have to tell you 
that from that time he has kept his word, 
and for these eight years I have had his 
company not only as a husband but a 
Brother in the. ehoroh, and now I do not 


wish him either to renounce or denounce 
Masonry. But I do say and wish, that if 
his head must be brought the block, mine 
may be put with it ; for we are one and can- 
not be divded.” 

They were both executed. 


INITIATION. 

Let us remember in our youth, 

Before the evil days draw nigh, 

* Our great creator and his truth. 

Ere memory fail and pleasure fly, 

Or sun or moon or planets’ light 
Grow dark or clouds return in gloom ; 

Ere vital spark no more incite : 

When strength shall bow and yean consume. 

Let us in youth remember him 
Who formed our frame and spirit gar* ; 

Ere windows of the mind grow dim, 

Or door of speech obstructed wave ; 

When voice of bird fresh terrors wake, 

And Music’s daughters charm no more, 

Or fear to rise with trembling shake, 

Along the path we travel o’er. 

In youth to God let memory cling, 

Before desire shall fail or wane, 

Or e’er be loosed life's silver string, 

Or bowl at fountain rent in twain— 

For man to his long home doth go, 

And mourners group around his urn. 

Our dust to dust again must flow, 

.. And spirits unto God return. 


BROTHERLY LOVE. 

W E dedicate our lodges to the two 
Saints John-are we not, therefore, im- 
peratively bound to listen and heed their 
instructions to us ? Hear, then, what John 
the Evangelist says : “ Brethren, I write 
no new commandment unto you, but an 
old commandment which ye had from the 
beginning. For this is the message that 
ye heard from the beginning, that we 
should love one another. He that hateth 
his brother is in darkness and walketh in 
darkness.” So much is said on brotherly 
love, because it acts in direct opposition 
to self-love, which occasions almpsfe all 
the sin and wickedness of human life. It 
is from love of ourselves in preference to 
others that we defraud, steal, lie, and de- 
ceive ; nor can there be a vice named 
which may not be attributed to this selfish 
principle ; whereas, the love of others 
puts an end to all immorality which re- 
spects mankind — for “ love worketh no ill 
to his neighbor.” For if we loved our 
neighbor os ourselves, we should no more 
injure his property than our own. We 
should take example from the nature of 
the love of God, which was excessive and 
disinterested ; “ for we did not first love 
him, but he loved us, even when we were 
aliens from and enemies to him.” Thus 
ought we to love even our enemies. St. 
John’s Masonry, therefore, teaches U9 uni- 
versal benevolence, and that mankind in 
general are our brethren and neighbors 
in the sight of GqcL What a gloiions in* 
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centive to use our utmost endeavors to 
subdue and conquer the failings of huma- 
nity! To partake of the divine nature 
must surely animate every man capable 
of reason and reflection. The same divine 
authority which commands one moral 
duty, extends to the whole law ; and 
therefore no man is at liberty to make his 
own terms with heaven by choosing what 
duties he will or will not practice, but is 
bound by God’s authority to observe 
every commandment with the same punc- 
tuality. 44 His commandments are not 
grievous.” The moral law of God is sure- 
ly as simple, plain, and easy as the heart 
of man can desire. To ldve and worship 
God. and be kind to each other, is all that 
Masonry or Christianity requires. 


ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

H E was the forerunner of Jesus— son 
of the Jewish priest Zacharias and of 
Elizabeth — who, as a zealous judge of mo- 
rality and an undaunted' preacher of re- 
pentance, obtained great celebrity, first 
in his native country, then in the moun- 
tains of Judea, and afterwards among the 
whole nation. His simple and abstemi- 
ous manner of living contributed much to 
bis fame, and especially the peculiar puri- 
fication or consecration by baptism in a 
river bath, which he so zealously incul- 
cated. Jesus allowed himself to be bap- 
tized by him, and from that time forward 
John said unto bis disciples that he was 
certainly the Messiah. The think ear- 
nestness and the great fame with which 
he preached, even in Gallilee, soon 
brought upon him the suspicion and 
hatred of the court of Tetrarch Antipas, 
or King Herod, who imprisoned him, and 
on the 29th of August, in the thirty-second 
or thirty-third year of his life, caused him 
to be beheaded. The 24th of June, his 
birthday, is dedicated to his memory 
through all Christendom. The patron 
saint of the Freemasons’ brotherhood was 
formerly not St John the Baptist, but St 
John the Evangelist, whose festival they 
celebrated the 27th of December, upon 
which day they hold their general assem- 
bly, probably induced thereto because at 
thus season of the year the members could 
be better spared from their business or 
profession. For this reason also they 
chose for their quarterly festivals the An- 
nunciation of the Virgin Mary, Michael- 
mas, and the festival of St John the Bap- 
tist, which last festival, on account of the 
better weather and other circumstances 
having been found to be more convenient 
for the yearly assembly, was often ap- 

S ointed for the time on which it should be 
eld, so that it has now become nearly 
general. Many lodges still celebrate the 
27th of December, and call it the minor 
Sf, Jphn’s day. 


THE POOR WAYFARING MAN. 

A poor, wayfaring man of grief 
Hath often crosaod me on my way, 

Who sued so4tumbly for relief, 

That 1 could never answer, Nay. 

I had not power to ask his name ; 

Whither he went, or whence he came ; 

Yet there was something in his eye 
That won my love, I knew not why. 

Once, when my scanty meal was spread, 

He entered, not a word he spake ; 

Just perishing for want of bread, 

I gave him all ; he blessed it, brako 
And ate, but gave me part again. 

Mine was an angel’s portion then ; 

And while 1 fed with eager liaste, 

The crust was manna to my taste. 

I spied him where a fountain bunt fgonn. 

Clear from the rock ; his strength was 
The heedless waters mocked his thirst ; 

He heard it, saw it hurrying on. 

I ran and raised the sufferer up ; 

Thrice from the stream he drain'd my cup ; 
Dipped, and returned it running o’er ; 

I drank, and never thirsted more. 

’Twas night : the floods were out ; it blew 
A wintry hurricane aloof ; 

I heard his voice abroad, and flew 
To bid him welcome to my roof. 

I warmed, I clothed, I cheered my guest ; 
I.aid him on my own couch to rest ; 

Then made the earth my bed, and seemed 
In Eden's garden w hile 1 dreamed. 

Stripped, wounded, beaten nigh to death, 

1 found him by the highway side ; 

I roused his pulse, brought back his breath, 
Revived his spirit, and supplied 
Wine, oil, refreshment ; he was healed ; 

I had myself a w ound concealed ; 

But, from that hour, forgot the smart, 

And peace bound up my broken heart. 

In prison I saw him next, condemned 
To meet the traitor’s doom at morn ; 

The tide of lying tongues I stemmed, 

And honored him mid shame and scorn. 
My friendship’s utmost zeal to try, 

He asked if I for him would die? 

The flesh was weak, my blood ran chill, 

But the free spirit cried “ I will !” 

Then, in a moment, to my view 
The stranger started from disguise ; 

The tokens in his hands I knew ; 

My Savior stood before my eyes 1 
He spake, and my poor name he named ; 

“ Of me thou hast not been ashamed ; 

These deeds shall thy memorial be ; 

Fear not ; thou didst it unto me." 


ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 

T. JOHN the Evangelist and Apostle of 
Jesus, whose gospel is so important to 
all Freemasons, was born In Bethsaida, in 
Gallilee. a son of Zebedee, and a disciple 
of Jesus, who loved him because he dis- 
tinguished bimself by his gentleness and 
humility. After the ascension of Jesus be 

S reached the gospel principally in Asia 
[inor and at Ephesus, where it is proba- 
ble that he died at a good old age. He 
was a man of great energy and poetic fire 
and life ; in his early years somewhat 
haughty and intolerant, but afterwards an 
example of love. We have a gospel* or 
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biography of Jesus by him— a gospel that 
discloses more of the inward life of the 
Savior while on earth than either of the 
others, and one which is eminently import- 
ant to the Freemason, as it contains all 
the fundamental doctrines of Freemasonry. 
He was also the writer of the three epis- 
tles bearing his name. As a Freemason 
ought never to forget that he has laid his 
hand upon the gospel of St John, so 
should he never cease to love bis breth- 
ren, according to the doctrine of love con- 
tained in that sacred book. Many lodges 
celebrate his anniversary on the 27 th of 
December. 


APPLY THE TOOLS TO HIM. 

T HE Masonic society has received more 
injury by the introduction of strangers 
to its principles, than from all the derision 
the world can throw upon it ; from suffer- 
ing men to enter its sacred walls who 
were not fit materials for the edifice, and 
who could not have the working tools of 
the craft adjusted to them. Weigh them 
in the balance, they are found wanting. 
Tekel must be written upon them. Do we 
put upon them the twenty-four inch guage, 
there is no division to be found — no part 
for God. Bring the plumb-line to such an 
one, he neither stands upright before God 
or man. Lay upon him the square of vir- 
tue ; put the mallet and engraver’s chisel 
into the hands of the most skillful work- 
man ; there can be no appearance of the 
diamond found. Lav upon him the level, 
and who will be willing to be placed on 
an equality with one who, in his ordinary 
transactions, is a disgrace to himself. 
Bring him upon the circle of universal 
benevolence, present him with some of 
our precious jewels— he has no eyes for 
them ; he will cautiously avoid them. 
Point him to the rounds of Jacob’s ladder ; 
he cannot climb there ; heaven-born cha- 
rity is a stranger to his bosom. Attempt 
to make use of the trowel ; there is no ce- 
ment of brotherly love and affection in 
him. 

Such materials are totally unfit for the 
masonic edifice, and ought to be thrown 
over among the rubbish. And now, 
brethren, by reason of the introduction of 
such strangers among the workmen, our 
ancient and honorable institution is 
brought into disrepute. Let our actions 
and morality, therefore, be such as to si- 
lence the tongue of slander and blunt the 
dart of envy. 


How to Live. — To act with common 
sense, according to the moment, is the j 
best wisdom ; and the best philosophy, to j 
do our duty, take the world as it comes, | 
submit to one’s lot, bless the God that has 
given us so much happiness with it, And | 
to despise hypocrisy and affoctation. * 


MYSTERIES. 

T HE world is fall of mysteries. The 
chamber in which the infant opens its 
eyes is a universe of mysteries. The fa- 
ther’s voice, the mother’s smile, reveal to 
it slowly the mysterious world of the af- 
fections. The child solves many of these 
mysteries ; but as the circle of knowledge 
is enlarged, its vision is always bound by 
a veil of mystery. The sun that wakens 
it at morning, and again at night looks in 
at its window to bid it farewell ; the tree 
that shades its home, and in whose branch- 
es the birds sing before the dews are dry ; 
the clouds with 'shining edges that move 
across the sky, calm and stately, like the 
chariot of an angel — all are mysteries. 
Nay, to the grown-up man there is not a 
thing which the hand touches, or on 
which the eye rests, which is not enve- 
loped in mystery. The flower that springs 
at your feet— who has revealed the won- 
derful secret of its organization? Its roots 
shoot down, and leaf and flower rise up 
and expand into the infinite abyss of mys- 
tery. we are like emigrants travelling 
through an unknown wilderness ; they 
stop at night by a flowing stream, they 
feed their horses, set up their tent, and 
build a fire, and as the flames rise up, all 
within the circle of a few rods around is 
distinct and clear in its light But beyond 
and bounding this are rocks dimly seen, 
and trees with vague outline stoop for- 
ward to the blaze ; and beyond the 
branches creak, and the waters murmur 
over their beds, and wild, unknown ani- 
mals howl in the dark realms of night and 
siience. Such is the light of man’s know- 
ledge, and so it is bounded by the infinite 
realms of mystery. 


CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 

R EMEMBERING the wonders in the be- 
ginning, we, claiming the auspicious 
countenance of heaven on our virtuous 
deeds, assume the figures of the sun and 
moon as emblematical of the great light 
of truth discovered to the first men, and 
thereby implying that as true Masons we 
stand redeemed from darkness, and are 
become the sons of light, acknowledging 
in our profession our adoration of Him 
who gave light unto his works. Let us 
then by our practice and conduct in life 
show that we carry our emblems worthily; 
and as the children of light, that we have 
turned our backs on works of darkness, 
obscurity and drunkenness, hatred and 
malice, Satan and bis dominions : prefer- 
ring charity, benevolence, justice, purity, 
truth, temperance, chastity, and brotherlv 
love, as the acceptable service on which 
the Grand Master of all, from his beati- 
j tude, looks down with approbation and 
1 benignity. 
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ELECTING OFFICERS. 

I N most lodges the election of officers 
takes place upon, or near to, St John’s 
Day, when either new officers are chosen, 
or the old ones re-elected. He who as- 
pires to fill any of the chief offices of the 
lodge must not only possess the necessary 
masonic knowledge to enable him to as- 
sist in carrying on the lodge work with 
order and harmony, but he must be a man 
whose general knowledge, skill and expe- 
rience has gained him the esteem and 
confidence of his brethren ; rank, titles, 
or riches should never be taken into ac- 
count, unless the possessov is also endow- 
ed with the former qualifications ; nor, on 
the other hand, should any brother be 
elected whose situation in life would not 
allow him to devote the necessary time to 
the duties of the lodge without injury to 
himself, his family, or connections. Should 
the election have fallen upon any brother 
who feels himself unable to perform the 
important duties which would devolve 
upon him, it is his duty immediately to 
decline the proffered honor. The welfare 
of the lodge should be his sole object, and 
if he feels that he is not able to promote 
that object so £ell as he ought to do as an 
officer, it is much more creditable to him 
to continue to do his utmost as a private 
member. 

MASONRY. 

I T is useless to profess a knowledge of 
Freemasonry, if we do not frame our 
lives according to it It is not enough to 
be acquainted with its doctrines and pre- 
cepts, if we fail to reduce them to practice. 
In such a case, our knowledge will rather 
tend to our dishonor in this world, and 
will certainly be an additional article of 
accusation against us in the next It would 
be very unreasonable to doubt the benefi- 
cial effects of our masonic precepts ; but 
to admit them to be true, and yet act as 
if they were false, would be unwise in the 
highest degree. I will not, however, do 
my brethren the injustice to believe that 
many of them are capable of such a per- 
version of reason. And it is my firm per- 
suasion, that they who practice the duties 
which Freemasonry teaches, in conjunction 
with tha faith propounded in their religion, 
will inherit that eternal city of God, where 
they will be associated with a holy and 
happy fraternity of saints and angels, and 
eqjoy the sweet communings of brotherly 
love for ever and ever. 


THE ANCIENT PRAYER. 

r lE Massachusetts Brethren in the days 
of our fathers’ fathers, were accustomed 
to employ this eloquent form of prayer at 
the admission of a Brother ; 


“0 most gracious and eternal God, 
chief Architect of the created Universe 1 
grant onto ns. thy servants, who have al- 
ready entered themselves into this most 
noble, ancient, and honorable Fraternity, 
that we may be solemn and thoughtful, 
and always have a remembrance of those 
holy things which we have taken upon us, 
and endeavor to instruct and inform each 
other in secresy, that nothing may be un- 
lawfully obtained, and that the person who 
is now to be made a Mason may be a 
worthy member. And may he and all of 
us live as men who consider the great end 
for which thy goodness has created us. 
And do thou, 0 God. give us wisdom to 
contrive in all our doings, strength to sup* 
port us in all our difficulties, and beauty to 
adorn those heavenly mansions where thy 
honor dwells. And grant that we may 
agree together in brotherly-love and chari- 
ty towards one another, and in all our 
dealings with the world do justice to all 
men, love mercy and walk humbly with 
thee our God ! and at last may an abund- 
ant entrance be administered unto us into 
thy kingdom. Amen.” 

LECTURE. 

I N the symbolical Lodges of the Conti- 
nent and elsewhere, a lecturer is annu- 
ally appointed ; and after the W. M., and P. 
M., the lecturer has the most important of- 
fice in the Lodge, He. as w ell as the two first 
officers, must be perfectly acquainted with 
Freemasonry, and not only a man who has 
received a liberal education, but must also 
possess the true spirit of oratory. His 
orations or lectures must produce an im- 
pression on the minds of his hearers. At 
the election of a lecturer the electors 
should bear in mind, and reflect that he 
has something more to do than merely 
read the ritual. If the lecturer has suffi- 
cient knowledge to be enabled to teach 
the brethren Freemasonry, or the bearing 
of moral truths upon the science in an 
agreeable and instructive manner, andnot 
in mere mystical forms, he will be willing- 
ly listened to by the brethren. . Some dis- 
courses are appropriate to certain seasons, 
but even these the lecturer must be able 
to make interesting, in order that they 
may not appear as mere repetitions. He 
who confines himself to these discourses, 
and the mere reading of the ritual, does 
not fulfill the duties of his office as he 
ought 

Hannah More said to Horace Walpole 
— “If I wanted to punish an enemy it 
should be by fastening on him the trouble 
of constantly hating somebody.” 

Notkino ever touched the heart of a 
reader that did not come from the heart 
of a writer. 
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THE GRAND LODGE OP ALABAMA 

T HE Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons of the State 
of Alabama held its thirty-eighth annual 
communication at the Masonic Hall, in 
the city of Montgomery, on Monday the 
6th of December last, and continuing until 
Friday the 10th ; M. W. J. McCaleb Wi- 
ley, Grand Master, and R. W. Daniel 
Sayre, Grand Secretary. There were pre- 
sent at the session three Past Grand Mas- 
ters, four Past Grand Wardens, five Fo- 
reign Representatives — New York, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Florida, and New Jersey ; 
and a full representation of the subordi- 
nate lodges of the State. 

The annual address of the Grand Mas- 
ter is a well-written document, covering 
six pages and a half of the proceedings, 
and reviewing the history of Freemasonry 
during the past year : not merely such por- 
tions of it as affect the fraternity in his 
own jurisdiction, but taking an extended 
view of the whole doings of the Craft, and 
presenting his views upon almost every 
subject of general interest to the Order. 


THE STATE OP THE CRAFT IX ALABAMA. 

The report of the Grand Master on the 
condition of Masonry in Alabama is cheer- 
ing and satisfactory. He says : 

“ From every direction of our State comes 
up the gratifying intelligence of the onward 
course of our Order ; and though the ac- 
cessions may not have been as large as in 
some former years, I by no means consi- 
der that as an evidence of a want of con- 
fidence in its value by the community, but 
rather of the greater vigilance of the breth- 
ren in guarding well our portals, and a 
more thorough training given to our in- 
itiates. before they are permitted to ad- 
vance— the brethren well understanding 
that it is not by its numerical strength that 
Masonry is assigned its proper position by 
a discriminating public, but rather by the 
* walk and conversation ’ of the individual 
members. My correspondence has not 
been so heavy during this and the past 
year, in responding to inquiries on mooted 
points of masonic law and usage, which is 
also high evidence that able and skillful 
pilots are at the helm of affairs in the sub- 
Vol. S. — April, 


ordinate lodges, and that the brethren 
have read and are able to ( expound the 
law.’ I am informed that, with very few 
exceptions, our rules have been scrupu- 
lously observed, the gavel obeyed, and 
that harmony prevails ; and I am happy 
to state that the rage heretofore existing 
for the annual change of officers has, in a 
great measure, subsided, and that when 
the brethren find a competent officer, he 
is retained in his position from year to 
year.” 


THE LADIES’ MOUNT VERNON ASSOCIATION. 

The Grand Master having acknowledged 
the receipt of a communication from R. 
W. Bro. Dove, of Virginia, calling on the 
masonic fraternity to aid the “Ladies’ 
Mount Vernon Assbciation ” in their 
praiseworthy and patriotic efforts to raise 
a fund for the purchase of Mount Vernon, 
submits it to the Grand Lodge, “ with an 
earnest hope that the Masons of Alabama 
may not be behind those of any other ju- 
risdiction in evincing their high apprecia- 
tion of the person and character of so 
great and so good a man as Washington.” 


HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY IN ALABAMA. 

We are happy to see that the subject of 
the history of Freemasonry in their re- 
spective jurisdictions is now occupying a 
prominent place in the doings of the seve- 
ral Grand Lodges. Grand Master Wiley, 
calling the attention of his Grand Lodge 
to the consideration of the subject, says : 

“I again call your attention to the 
great importance of writing, at an early 
day, the history of Freemasonry in Ala- 
bama. It is due to the living and to the 
dead, and to those that will come after us, 
that it should be done quickly ; for but 
few of the * fathers ’ now remain with us 
to fhrnish facts and data of its early trials 
and struggles. In some cases the records 
have been lost, others mutilated, and 
others are going to destruction ; and sure- 
ly a Grand Lodge of the age of ours, with 
the men and means that we can command, 
should no longer play the laggard in a 
matter of bo much importance to the 
Craft. Many other Grand Lodges have 
entered upon the work, whilst others have 
already completed it, and why should wo 
longer delay the satisfaction of this debt 
( 31 ?) 
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of gratitude to the dead and of love to the 
living.” 


DISPENSATIONS FOR NEW LODGES. 

On the subject of new lodges, he Bays : 

During the year nine Dispensations to 
form new lodges have been issued, and no 
doubt they will send up their by-laws and 
proceedings for the examination and ac- 
tion of the Grand Lodge, and I recom- 
mend great circumspection in their exami- 
nation before a. warrant is recommended 
to be issued.” 

We presume that by-laws here is a typo- 
graphical error ; for no one knows better 
than M. W. Bro. Wiley that a lodge under 
dispensation has no right whatever to 
draft a code of by-laws. The powers of a 
lodge under dispensation are very limited. 
The lodge itself is merely a temporary 
body, originated for a special purpose ; 
the Dispensation expressly specifying 
what that purpose is, viz., “ to admit, en- 
ter, pass, and raise Freemasons.” No other 
powers are given it by words or implica- 
tion. u A lodge under Dispensation,” 
says Dr. Mackey, in his excellent Princi- 
ples of Masonic Law. “ can make no by- 
laws. It is governed during its temporary 
existence by the general constitutions of 
the Order, and the rules and regulations 
of the Grand Lodge in whose jurisdiction 
it is situated. In fact, as the by-laws of 
no lodge are operative until they are con- 
firmed by the Grand Lodge, and as a 
lodge working under Dispensation ceases 
to exist as such as soon as the Grand 
Lodge meets, it would be absurd to frame 
a code of laws which would have no effi- 
cacy for want of proper confirmation, and 
winch, when the time and opportunity 
for confirmation had arrived, would be 
needless, as the society for which they 
were framed would then have no legal ex- 
istence, the new body (the warranted 
lodge) having taken its place.” 


UN AFFILIATED MASONS. 

The crusade against unaffiliated Masons 
has reached Alabama also ; and Grand 
Master Wiley is strong against them ; 
though not so strong as some of his most 
worshipful brethren farther north. We 
deem this subject worthy of the fullest dis- 
cussion and investigation, and therefore 
copy our most worshipful brother’s re- 
marks upou it in fulL lie says : 


“ It is with some reluctance that I ap- 
proach the subject of non-affiliated Masons, 
but my convictions of duty and of the 
great w rong these brethren are reflecting 
upon the character, usefulness, and funds 
of the Order, impel me to it ; and I ear- 
nestly recommend that such legislation 
may be had as will place them in their 
proper position before the fraternity and 
the world. The idea of dimission is a mo- 
dern one. and an anomaly in Masonry. 
You might us well say that a dimitted 
church member was still a member of the 
church, or that a stockholder in a bank or 
insurance company, who had sold out his 
stock, was entitled to dividends, as to say 
that a dimitted Mason is still a Mason, and 
entitled to masonic benefits and privi- 
leges ; for I hold that “ if he will not work 
neither should he oat." But, say some. 
Masonry is a voluntary association, and a 
Mason has a perfect right to withdraw 
whenever he sees fit For the sake ot the 
argument I will admit the truth of this 
position, and in reply ask if it is only ro- 
luntary so far as the dimitting member is 
concerned ? And are the contributing 
members and lodges bound to recognize 
him and his ? to contribute to his support 
and give him funeral honors ? or can they 
not voluntarily withdraw from him also ? 
The idea that he can sever his connection 
w ith the lodge, and the lodge not be able 
to sever its connection with or obligation 
to him, is, to my mind, most unnatural and 
unjust. But I deny that Masonry is a vo- 
luntary association to the extent claimed 
for it by these over lenient brethren ; for, 
chapter 6, section 8, of the “ General Re- 
gulations of Ancient York Masons,” says, 
•• no set or number of Masons shall with- 
draw' or separate themselves from the 
lodge in which they were made, or after- 
wards admitted members, unless the lodge 
become too numerous ; nor even then, 
without a dispensation from the Grand 
Master or his deputy ; and when thus se- 
parated, they must immediately join them- 
selves to such other lodges as they shall 
like best, who are willing to receivethem ; 
or else procure the Grand Master's war- 
rant to join in forming anew lodge.” And 
in the charges approved in 1722, chap. 9, 
article 3, it is said that, “ A lodge is a 
place where Masons meet ; hence that as- 
sembly, or duly organized society of Ma- 
sons, is called a lodge, and every brother 
ought to belong to one, and to be subject 
to its by-laws and the general regulations.” 
Brother Bierce, Past Grand Master of 
Ohio, says “ Once a member of a lodge, 
he must continue to be so until he con- 
nects himself with some other lodge.” 
Again, if a dimit is to exonerate a bro- 
ther from the duties of a Mason, it should 
exonerate the lodge from all liability to 
him ; in other words, if it suspends all al- 
legiance and duty on his part to the lodge, 
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it should also suspend his claims for all 
corresponding benefits from the institu- 
tion.” And Bro. Rob. Morris, Grand 
Master of Kentucky, in a work of great 
merit now being published, says, “ The 
severance of the connection between the 
Master Mason and his lodge, (a connection 
which is vitally important to his masonic 
character and usefulness, and which is ur- 
gently required in the ancient charges,) is 
denominated non-affiliation. It is a great 
evil, and has done more, in modern times, 
to dishonor the masonic institution, and 
weaken the bonds of the masonic cove- 
nant, than any other innovation. In many 
places the numbers of non-afli bating Ma- 
sons equal those of the affiliated, thus 
crushing them under such dead weight as 
to render it morally impossible for them 
to carry on the masonic building. Non- 
affiliation should be discouraged by every 
means at the command of the Order. 
Grand Lodges should fulminate decrees 
against it, forbidding any masonic benefit, 
or attentions being bestowed on non-affi- 
liating Masons living, and any masonic 
honors when dead. The by-laws and 
usages of subordinate lodges should point- 
edly discountenance them while in that 
condition ; at the same time present every 
allurement to them to affiliate. They 
should be forbidden to visit the lodge 
more than once or twice, nor admitted to 
the public demonstrations of the Order, 
its festivals, funerals, Ac., under anv cir- 
cumstances. nor aided from the lodge 
funds, nor introduced to Masons as breth- 
ren. They are, masonically, outlaws 
while in their condition of voluntary es- 
trangement, and should be treated as 
such. There is no lawftil reason for a bro- 
ther dimitting from a lodge except to 
unite himself immediately with another.” 
Cast your eyes around in your respective 
neighborhoods, and see how many of 
these non-workers there are. and then ask 
yourselves how much good their contribu- 
tions might do in the cause of charity, and 
how much benefit their example would af- 
ford were they active, working members 
of the lodges, and then apply the remedy ; 
for we should be no longer misled by the 
delusive argument that Masonry is a vo- 
luntary association, and that this exists 
alone in favor of those who choose to live 
as drones in the great hive, where all 
should be workers.” 

Now, we candidly confess that we can- 
not see “ the great wrong these brethren 
are reflecting upon the character and use- 
fulness and funds of the Order,” by the 
mere fact of their being dimitted Masons. 
Is this “ wrong ” u reflected ” by their im- 
moral character ? If so, let the lodge in 
whose jurisdiction they reside bring them 
to trial, convict them, and expel them 


from the institution, as men whose vice 
and immorality unfit them to bear the 
name of Masons, which none but the good 
and true — those who “ obey the moral law” 
— have a right to bear. But we hold that, 
if the only charge against them be that 
they are dimitted Masons, that they neg- 
lect, or even refuse, to connect themselves 
with the lodge organization of Masonry, it 
is not in the power of any Grand Lodge 
or Grand Master, by any act of legislation, 
edict, or decree, to affect their standing 
with the great brotherhood of the Order. 
By the very act of dimission the unaffili- 
ated brother voluntarily severs the link 
which bound him to the lodge organiza- 
tion of the institution ; he, of his own 
free will and accord, divests himself of all 
the privileges and rights which belonged 
to him as a member of that organization. 
He relinquishes the right to pecuniary 
aid from the funds of the lodge, to visita- 
tion, and to masonic burial. All this it is 
competent for a Grand Lodge, or for a 
subordinate lodge, to declare and to en- 
force ; but to inflict the extreme penalty 
of masonic law — expulsion from the rights 
and privileges of Masonry — merely for un- 
affiliation, is so grossly unjust, and so de- 
structive of the individual rights of the 
brother, that ice can never chime in with 
it, however high the source whence it 
emanates, and how distinguished soever 
the brother who advocates it. 

Bro. Wiley goes on to say : “ The idea 
of dimission is a modem one, and an ano- 
maly in Masonry. You might as well say 
a dimitted church member is still a mem- 
ber of the church,” Ac. Now, with ail 
due respect for Bro. Wiley, we must say 
that his logic here is not quite as sound 
as Whateley’s. If it were claimed for the 
dimitted Freemason that he is still a mem- 
ber of the lodge, there would be some re- 
levance in the comparison ; but no such 
claim is made ; he is not a member of the 
lodge any more than the dimitted church 
member is a member of his church ; but 
he is still a Freemason, as much as a reli- 
gious, God-fearing man, who has dimitted 
from his church is still a Christian. “ You 
might as well say,” adds Bro. Wiley, 
“that a stockholder in a bank or insu- 
rance company, who had sold out his 
stock, was entitled to dividends, as to say 
that a dimitted Mason is still a Mason, and 
entitled to masonic benefits and privi- 
leges,” The irrelevapcy of the comparison 
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here is as marked as the former. A stock- 
holder in a bank or insurance company 
can, by selling out and transferring his 
stock, as completely sever his connection 
with that bank or insurance company as 
if he had never been a member of it — but 
not so with the Freemason. He has pur- 
chased stock, the scrip of which he never 
can surrender ! And whenever he exhi- 
bits that scrip, when in peril or in danger, 
Bro. Wiley or Bro. Morris, Bro. Hartsock 
or Bro. Bierce, must fly to him to honor 
it, without questioning for a moment its 
genuineness. Bro. Wiley’s “ argument” 
about the right of the members of the 
lodge to “withdraw from him also,” is 
conclusive of one thing — that is, that he 
has not frilly studied his subject, or he 
would not attempt to prove by argument 
what every one at all acquainted with the 
matter admits, viz., the right of the lodge 
to withhold from every dimitted Mason all 
the benefits, privileges, and emoluments 
that arise from membership in that lodge. 
The quotation from the eighth General 
Regulation refers to a “ set ” or “ number 
of brethren,” and cannot be admitted as 
relevant in a fair discussion of this ques- 
tion. The object of this regulation was 
to prevent a set or number of brethren, 
incited, perhaps, by some pique into a 
conspiracy, from withdrawing from the 
lodge, and perhaps by such withdrawal 
seriously embarrassing it, if not breaking 
it up altogether. But will Bro. Wiley 
point to any of the Ancient Charges or 
General Regulations that forbids the with- 
drawal of an individual brother from 
membership in his lodge ? The third arti- 
cle of the Ancient Charges describes what 
a lodge is, and says that “ every brother 
ought to belong to one;” but that lan- 
guage is merely recommendatory, and not 
obligatory. If not, where is the penalty 
inflicted for a violation of that obligation 
to be found ? 

Bro. Bierce’s rule, “ Once a member of 
a lodge, he must continue to be so until he 
connects himself with some other lodge,” 
Is far from being a settler on this ques- 
tion. Let us try it by the square. We 
believe it is the almost universal rule of 
the Grand Lodges of the United States, 
that a Mason cannot be a member of two 
lodges at the same time— if it be not 
a rude, it is the general usage. Now, if “ a 
member of a lodge must continue to be 


‘ so ’ 1 until he connects himself with some 
other lodge,” does it not follow that he 
is actually a member of two lodges at the 
same time ? — the one he is about to with- 
draw from — but of which, according to Bro. 
Bierce’s rule, he is still a member — and the 
one he has just “ connected himself” with ? 
— and yet there is hardly a Grand Lodge 
constitution in the country but requires 
that “ every brother applying for applica- 
tion must bring to the lodge to which he 
applies a certificate of his regular dismis- 
sion from the lodge of which he was last a 
member.” Again, “ If a dimit is to exon- 
erate a brother from the duties of a Mason, 
it should exonerate the lodge from all lia- 
bility to him.” Surely Bro. Bierce does 
not mean to tell us that a dimit does “ ex- 
onerate a brother from ‘ the duties (fa Ma- 
son. 1 ” It does no such thing. It exoner- 
ates him from those duties, only, which his 
lodge membership imposed upon him ; and 
it does completely “ exonerate the lodge 
from all liability to him,” which grew out 
of, or was consequent upon that member- 
ship. 

The long quotation from Bro. Morris’s 
“work of great merit,” is wanting in 
truthfulness— the foundation of justice, and 
the great corner-stone of Masonic law. 
Bro. Morris says : “ The severance of the 
connection between the Master Mason and 
his Lodge (a connection which is vitally 
important to his masonic character and 
usefulness, and which is urgently required 
in the ancient charges) is denominated non- 
affiliation.” Where? we will ask Bro. 
Morris, is this “connection between the 
Master Mason and his Lodge” “ urgently 
required in the ancient charges?” Bro. 
Morris cannot point to any such urgent re- 
quisition in the Ancient Charges, because 
they contain none ; and he never should 
have written a paragraph like the one we 
quote— so calculated to mislead — without 
first having ascertained that what he states 
as facts are facts and not assertions merely. 
“ It is a great evil,” continues Bro. Morris, 
“ and has done more in modern times to dis- 
honor the masonic institution, and weaken 
the bonds of the masonic covenant, than 
any other innovation.” Without endors- 
ing the extravagance of this quotation, we 
will admit that the evil of unaffiliation is 
a very great one ; and we seriously be- 
lieve that it is an evil that is increased and 
S* 

1 We ftooept thU “ »o ” u Intended for rack kertr 
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strengtheiied, instead of removed, by the 
manner in which such champions of affilia- 
tion as Bro. Morris direct the crusade 
against it We will ask any brother with 
a grain of common sense in his head, if 
the very next sentence, of the quotation 
from Bro. Morris, is not calculated to in- 
jure rather than serve the cause of affiilia- 
tion ? He says : “ In many places the 
numbers of non-affiliating Masons, equal 
those of the affiliated, thus crushing them 
under such dead weight as to render it mor- 
ally impossible for them to carry on the Ma- 
sonic building.” Now, Bro, Morris speaks 
from his book. He has “ visited 2,000 
Lodges,” and he is continually “jotting 
down ” and “ noting facts ” for his “ Index 
Rerum.” The statements, then, of such a 
laborious collector of “ facts ” — a verita- 
ble Gradgrind — based as we suppose 
them to be, upon his observations, should 
be entitled to great weight— and would 
have great weight, did not their extrava- 
gance put our credulity to the severest 
test, and border sometimes upon the im- 
possible, the absurd, and ridiculous, to 
such a degree as to cause us to question 
and investigate them. We should really 
like to know where are the “ many places ” 
where Bro. Morris has found within the 
jurisdiction of a subordinate lodge “ the 
number of unaffiliated Masons equal to those 
of the affiliated.” In Kansas, during the 
reign of terror there, at Pikes Peak, at 
the Frazer River diggings, or such new 
places, where some unusual excitement 
has temporarily drawn together, a mass of 
men and Masons from all parts of the Un- 
ion, Bro. Morris's statement may apply, 
until lodges be established there ; but we 
believe there is not a settled town, city, or 
village in the Union, where there is a ma- 
sonic lodge situated, where the number of 
unaffiliated Masons equals that of the affili- 
ated. Surely the statement we have 
quoted must be received cum (jrano salis — 
and a pretty large granum too. But sup- 
pose Bro. Morris's statement to be literal- 
ly correct— suppose the number of unaffil- 
iated Masons is equal to that of the affili- 
ated — how can that fact “ crush ” the 
affiliated Masons ‘‘under such a dead 
weight as to render it morally impossible 
for them to carry on the Masonic build- 
ing?” What is the “dead weight” to 
which Bro. Morris refers? “ Give us facts 
sir, ‘Facts,” says Mr. Gradgrind — and we 
confess we should like to have facts here : 


and not rambling, unsupported assertions. 
There are two reasons why a good brother 
Mason may be unaffiliated : first, his ina- 
bility to pay his lodge dues on account of 
his poverty, and second a disinclination to 
remain a member of a lodge, although he 
may be perfectly able to pay all the dues, 
charges, and contributions which the lodge 
organization of Masonry imposes on him. 
Let us glance for a moment at each of 
those causes. The first refers to one who 
is pecuniarily unable to meet his just and 
lawful debts first, and contribute also to 
the support of a Masonic Lodge. We hold 
it to be Masonic truth, self-evident to all 
intelligent Masons, that a Mason is morally 
bound to pay his just debts, before he con- 
tributes a dollar towards the funds of the 
lodge— for charity should begin at home, 
and honesty is the first moral point in all 
Masonic obligation. Now, to coerce a man 
in the pecuniary difficulty to which we 
have referred, to pay the purchase money 
for his Masonic membership — whether he 
be able to pay his lawful contract debts or 
not, we hold to be unmasonic because it is 
dishonest — and we envy not the lodge or 
Grand Lodge of the membership of the 
“ Mason ” who will promptly pay his lodge 
dues and thus secure his “ membership ” 
in order to obtain the “ benefits bestowed 
upon affiliating Masons ” — while he neg- 
lects the payment of just and honest debts 
contracted by him and owing from him 
not only to merchants in the ordinary 
run of business, but perhaps debts of hon- 
or to his brother Masons in many parts of 
the country. It is from this first class— 
those brethren too poor to pay their debts 
and contribute to the lodge funds, also, 
that this “ crushing ” “ dead weight,” 
which “ renders it morally impossible to 
carry on the Masonic building,” is expe- 
rienced ; IN THEIR APPLICATION FOR MASONIC 
relief: and as self-preservation is the 
first law of nature — we say to the lodges 
and affiliated brethren thus “ crushed ”— 
“ Throw off your “ weight ” brethren, 

THROW OFF THIS INCUBUS THAT “ CRUSHES ” 
YOU, AND CONTRIBUTE NOT A MILL TOWARDS 
THE RELIEF OF AN UN AFFILIATED BROTHER 
BECAUSE HE IS TOO POOR TO CONTRIBUTE TO 

your funds— and according to modern 
Masonry, as he has no bank account with 

YOU, YOU ARE NOT CALLED UPON TO HONOR 

his checks. You have a right thus to re- 
fuse him if you see fit ; but you have no 
right to abuse him besides. The second 
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class we have referred to cannot contri- 
bute to the “ crushing ” or “ dead weight ” 
mentioned, as they ask no “ benefits” 
from the affiliated. But we may sum up 
briefly and say that the position of Bro. 
Morris, in the quotation we have given, 
not being founded upon feet, but upon the 
broadest and wildest kind of unsustained 
assertions, it is not likely to mislead any 
brother possessed of the lowest degree of 
intelligence that Masons get credit for. 
If three-fourths of the residents of every 
State in the Union were unafflliated Ma- 
sons, how could that fact “ crush” the 
other fourth who are affiliated, and render 
it “ impossible for them to carry on the 
Masonic building ” that belongs exclusively 
to themselves, any more than if the three- 
fourths just spoken of, were Odd Fellows, 
Sons of Temperance, or Cowans? They 
are beyend the pale of the Masonic Lodge 
organization— they have a perfect right to 
be there if they prefer it — and let the 
lodges permit them to remain there in 
peace and quiet; and not expose them- 
selves to the ridicule and censure, if not the 
contempt, of every intelligent member of 
the Order, for their unwarranted invasion 
of the private rights of an individual 
brother. Bro. Morris was so completely 
defeated on this question by Bro. Geo. H. 
Gray in 1855, that we thought he had 
enough of the subject It killed our excel- 
lent Bro. Bierce in Ohio, and will never 
add a laurel to the chaplet of any of its ad- 
vocates— because it is unmasonic and un- 
just We publish at page — in the pres- 
ent number, Bro. Gray’s excellent article 
on the subject 


THE M. W. GRAND LODGE OP CANADA. 

The Grand Master pays a merited com- 
pliment to the zeal, ability, and intelli- 
gence of the officers of the Grand Lodge of 
Canada. The Grand Lodge adopted the 
following resolution recognizing and ten- 
dering them the right hand of Brother- 
hood : 

“Resolved, That the Grand Lodge of 
Alabama recognizes, as an equal and inde- 
pendent Grand Lodge, the Grand Lodge 
of Canada, and hereby tenders to her, all 
the Masonic courtesies due from one Grand 
Lodge to another.” 

The Grand Master closed his able ad- 
dress by giving an eloquent epitome of tile 
history and condition of Masonry in Ala- 


bama. We have marked it for future in- 
sertion. 

The Reports of the Grand Secretary and 
Grand Treasurer are frill of interesting star 
tistics, and show a healthy condition of 
the Grand Lodge finances. 

Most Worshipful Bro. Sterling A. M. 
Wood, P. G. M., was appointed to prepare 
and write the History of Masonry in Ala- 
bama. A better appointment could not, 
certainly, have been made. 

The Grand Lodge voted a Past Grand 
Master’s Jewel to M. W. William Leigh, 
the oldest living P. G. M. of the Grand 
Lodge of Alabama ; and another to our 
excellent Bro. J. McCaleb Wiley, who has 
discharged the high duties of Grand Mas- 
ter of Masons in Alabama for the past two 
years, with singular ability. 


REPORT OP COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN COR- 
RESPONDENCE. 

The Committee of Foreign Correspond- 
ence, through Bro. 8. A. M. Wood its in- 
telligent Chairman, presented a lengthy 
report, covering 98 pages of small type, 
and reviewing, with that marked ability 
that distinguishes all the writings of Bro. 
Wood, the proceedings of all the Grand 
Lodges with which the Grand Lodge of 
Alabama is in communication. 

The sum of one hundred dollars, about 
half the cost of copying it, was voted to 
Bro. Wood as a slight, certainly too slight 
remuneration for the immense labor of 
preparing the report 


THE MONUMENT TO THE LATE BRO. FVCtSB. 

The Committee appointed by the Grand 
Lodge, at its last session, to procure a 
monument for the late lamented Amand 
P. Pflster, for many years the intelligent 
Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of 
Alabama, reported that they had dis- 
charged the duty assigned to them, and 
procured in New York a suitable monu- 
ment with an iron inclosure, at a cost of 
eleven hundred and fifty dollars. The 
monument is erected over the grave of our 
deceased brother in the old burial ground, 
in the city of Mobile. The following is the 
inscription on it: 

“ The Masonic Fraternity of Alabama. 

to the memory of Amand P. P fibtbr , Grand 
Secretary of the various Masonic bodies, 
during a long and feithfiil service. The 
Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons of Alabama, in gratefttl acknowl- 
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edgment of his meritorious labors, and 
bis unyielding devotion to the best inter- 
ests of the Fraternity, ordered this Monu- 
ment by unanimous resolution, adopted 
December 10th, 1857, as a slight testimon- 
ial of their bereaved affliction. He was 
bora at Nassau, New Providence, October, 
1802, and died at Montgomery, Alabama, 
January 28th, 1857. 1 By this evergreen, 
we are reminded that we have an immortal 
part within us that will survive the grave, 
and never, never, never die.’ ” 


The Grand Orator, R. W. Bro. E. W. 
Abrahams, delivered an eloquent oration 
on the history, antiquity, perpetuity, 
principles, objects, and tendency of Free- 
masonry. 

The Constitution of the Grand Lodge 
was amended so as to allow of an increase 
of the salary of Grand Secretary ; and a 
motion was adopted that the sum of fifteen 
hundred dollars be set apart in his hands 
as a contingent fUnd for the ensuing year. 

The election of Grand Lodge Officers 
resulted in placing Most Worehipftil Bro. 
R. H. Ervin of Camden, at the head of the 
Fraternity in Alabama, as Grand Master ; 
R. W. Bro. S. F. Hale of Eutaw, D. G. Mas- 
ter, and R. W. Daniel Sayre of Montgom- 
ery, Grand Secretary. 

We cannot close this brief review of the 
proceedings of this Grand Lodge without 
complimenting Bro. Sayre upon the per- 
fect order in which the Proceedings are 
arranged, the tables and statistics added, 
and the elaborate index which greatly 
facilitates reference. And Messrs. Barret 
and Wimbish have turned them out as a 
specimen of printing worthy of the matter 
they contain. 

The next session of the Grand Lodge 
will be held at Montgomery on Monday, 
the 5th of December next 


THE MASONIC LECTURES AND LEC- 
TURERS. 

F T our last Issue we stated as the general 
opinion of all intelligent Masons, that 
our Masonic Lodges are not what they 
ought to be; that no instruction in the 
mysteries, the ritual, and symbolism of the 
institution is imparted in them ; that no 
mystic lessons of brotherly love, morality, 
forbearance and charity are taught there ; 
and that a majority of them present no at- 
traction whatever to an intelligent, studi- 
ous, and investigating brother to retain 


bis membership in them ; and hence the 
cause of the wholesale dimission now so 
loudly complained of. As a remedy 
against this withdrawal, we recommended 
a reformaiion in the working of lodges. 
That there is the most ample room for im- 
provement in this particular, no one at all 
acquainted with the facts of the case can 
deny. But how is this reformation to be 
effected ? That is a question of the most 
vital importance — one which should en- 
gage the attention of our Grand Lodges at 
the earliest possible moment 

Too little attention, it appears to us, is 
paid to the study of the Lectures of Free- 
masonry in the United States. In England 
(although we must not be understood to 
refer to the generality of English Masons, 
who are much less acquainted with the 
science of Freemasonry than our American 
brethren) the most intellectual men of the 
order have, from the time of Anderson to 
the present day, studiously devoted them- 
selves to the explanation of the Masonic 
Lectures. The arrangement of Desagu- 
liers and Anderson, in the beginning of 
the last century, was successively and suc- 
cessfully improved by Martin Clare, by 
Dunckerley, by Hutchinson, by Preston, 
and by Heming. The lectures of the lat- 
ter never obtained to any degree of popu- 
larity in this country — those of Preston» 
arranged and adapted by Thomas Smith 
Webb, have been generally adopted by 
the Grand Lodges of the United States, 
and properly so, for they are certainly the 
purest as well as the most ancient now in 
existence— the Lectures of Dr. Heming, 
now in use in England, being a compila- 
tion from those of Preston and Dermot, 
cannot be said to be the Preston Lectures. 
The lectures of Freemasonry, under the 
veil of allegory, embody all the philo- 
sophy and abstruse teachings of the order. 
Like the rough ashlar, in whose un- 
wrought dimensions is contained the per- 
fect stone, and the block of marble which 
hides the life-like statue to be developed 
by the chisel of the skilfol artist, the lec- 
tures of Freemasonry, when properly ex- 
plained by an intelligent, scientific lec- 
turer, show forth the teachings of the insti- 
tution in all their simplicity, in all their 
beauty, and in all their truth. 

And here we come to the important 
point to be considered. How is that de- 
gree of intelligence to be obtained by the 
master or the lecturer that will insure the 
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proper explanation of the lectures ? We 
answer, that it can be acquired only by 
the closest and most careful study of the 
First Great Light, of the legends and tra- 
ditions of the order, and of the many 
scientific publications of learned masonic 
writers of the past century and the pre- 
sent The light shines clearly enough, but 
the darkness comprebendeth it not The 
works of Hutchinson, of Preston, of that 
Goliah of masonic scientific writings, Dr. 
Oliver, and of Dr. Mackey, contain, under 
a veil, the whole philosophy of Free- 
masonry; and these writings, thanks to 
the Masonic Press, arc now within the 
reach of all our brethren. 

But it is not every brother who is pos- 
sessed of that education, natural talents 
and tastes, which will enable him tho- 
roughly to succeed in his investigation 
and study of the science of Freemasonry. 
Like the teachers and professors of other 
sciences, the masonic lecturer should be 
trained for his profession, and its practice 
should insure him a respectable and per- 
manent income, so that his whole time and 
his whole attention might be devoted to 
the discharge of his masonic duties, lie 
should be a man of the most liberal edu- 
cation, gentlemanly deportment, kindness 
and affability of manners, and unsullied 
moral character ; in short, a model man 
and mason. 

There is nota Grand Lodge in the Union 
under whose jurisdiction such a brother, 
with the proper training and facilities, 
may not be found ; and it is, in our opin- 
ion, the duty of every Grand Lodge to 
seek out and find him and give him the fa- 
cilities to become thoroughly master of his 
profession, and let his election be for life, 
or until superannuated by age, or incapa- 
citated by infirmity. Suppose every Grand 
Lodge in the United States to have such a 
lecturer, and him to have under him and 
trained by him the requisite number of 
district lecturers, to bring under their 
teaching all the Lodges in their respective 
jurisdictions, what a happy result might 
not be reasonably anticipated in five 
years ! Masonic intelligence would then 
take the place of the ignorance and blind- 
ness which now obscure the masonic 
vision, and that “ giant evil” — dimission — 
which is now represented as “ a clog to the 
machinery” of Freemasonry, would give 
place to a healthy, a happy, a united and 
intelligent membership. 


EDICTS. 

T HE decisions of a Grand Lodge are 
commonly called “ Edicts and Free- 
masons in America obligate themselves to 
abide by such, and obey them. But it has 
up to within a few months ago remained 
for a Grand Master in this country to issue 
his “Edict,” unsupported by the power 
that could compel obedience to it 
Brother J. R. Hartsock, present Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Iowa, has 
concluded to write his name as that Grand 
Master high upon the roll of absurdity and 
egotistic sophism. In his little publication 
called the Western Freemason , of February 
last, we find the following bombas tical 
effusion : 

OFFICLAI ON JURISPRUDENCE. 

In order that officers of lodges may better under- 
stand what is required of non -affiliated Masons by 
the law in this jurisdiction, we give the following 
directions, to wit : That they be required to pay 
one full year’s dues to the lodge under whose juris- 
diction they are, and also fifty cents to the Grand 


Omm or Graxd VLurra, \ 
Iowa Cmr, Iowa, Jan. 11, I860, j 
7b Matter* of Lodge* in Iowa : 

The following Edict is directed : — 

WintRRAS, The LI. section of the By-laws of the 
Grand Lodge of Iowa requires “ Masters of Lodges 
under this jurisdiction — provided that when two 
lodges exist in the same place, this rule shall be 
enforced by the oldest lodge— are positively enjoined 
to require non-affiliated Master Masons under this 
jurisdiction to pay lodge and Grand Lodge dues.” 

And, whereas , by personal observation on visit- 
ing the various lodges, we find that Masters have 
neglected to comply with this regulation, and. not- 
withstanding all that we have said on this subject, 
still continue to neglect this duty, 

And, whereat, We are cognizant of the fact that 
there are hundreds of non-contributing Masons with- 
in this jurisdiction who pay nothing towards the 
support of Masonry, and who, at the same time, are 
receiving all the benefits of the institution, 

And, whereas, Our solemn obligation binds us to 
strictly enforce the By-Laws, Constitution and re- 
gulations of the Grand Lodge, of which we are the 
Executive Officer, 

Wo, therefore, do hereby order every Master of a 
subordinate lodge under this jurisdiction to sum* 
mon every non-affiliated Mason under the jurisdie. 
tion of his lodge, to meet the lodge at the stated 
meeting in March next, and then and there comply 
with the LI. section of the Grand Lodge By-Laws ; 
snd in the event of their failing to comply with 
this edict, to be promptly dealt with. All such 
non-conforming brothers shall be promptly declared 
by said lodge to hare forfeited all the rights and pri- 
vileges qf Masons under this jurisdiction. 

Having gone thus far, the G. M. of Iowa 
began to consider how he was going to 
“promptly deal” with such Lodge Mas- 
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ten as did not comply with the fifty-first 
section of the by-laws and this edict The 
question presents itself Suppose they do 
not obey this edict, what is my recourse ? 
But pshaw ! Am I not supreme Grand 
Master and head of Masonry in Iowa. Yet 
perhaps it would be better — look better, 
anyhow — to give them “ the law ;” and 
forthwith he delivers himself of the follow- 
ing: 

Any Master or lodge failing to comply with this 
edict within the specified time, may expect to be 
promptly dealt with. Hear the law : 

“ Masters of lodges who shall neglect to enforce 
this edict shall be promptly dealt wtiA.” 

How dealt with, and by whom ? The Master of a 
lodge is amenable to the Grand Lodge only, and can 
be tried by it alone for dereliction of duty. What 
do the words “ promptly dealt with” mean? We 
understand them to mean that when a Master 
neglects or refuses to comply with the law, it shall 
be the Grand Master’s duty to depose him from 
olce, arrest his jewel, and order him to appear be- 
fore the Grand Lodge and answer to the charge. 

We further order Masters of Lodges to return to 
this office immediately on the receipt of this edict, 
a list of all non-affiliated Masons within the juris- 
diction of their lodges. 

It is further ordered that Masters of Lodges shall 
not permit any non-affiliated Masons to visit their 
lodges m ore than twice, or to join in a Masonic pro- 
cession, be buried with Masonic honors, or be fur- 
nished with pecuniary aid without applying first 
for membership. 

J. R. HARTSOCK, 

Grand Master of Masons in Iowa. 

He understands the words “promptly 
dealt with 7 ’ to mean the deposition of the 
recusant Master and the arrest of his jewel. 
Absolutely! The Grand Lodge, at the 
instigation of a man — who had he been 
“elected to stay at home,” would have 
served Masonry far better than sending 
him to that Grand Lodge— passes a law 
ridiculous and absurd, inasmuch as it com- 
mands men to force others either to asso- 
ciate with them — a thing repugnant to 
every sense of free or social intercourse, 
or to pay tithes for refusing to do so — and 
then the Grand Master explains for that 
Grand Lodge what the words “ promptly 
dealt with” mean. The By-Law itself has 
no penalty attached. It remained for the 
Grand Master of Masons in Iowa to append 
a penalty as a sequitur to the law itself, 
after he had noticed that it was, in the ex- 
treme, silly for any man to issue an edict 
without the power to enforce it Verily, 
the words of Shakspeare— “ Man dressed 
In a little brief authority plays such fantas- 
tic tricks before high heaven as make the 


angels weep ” — are just as fresh to-day as 
they were when he wrote them. 

Another instance of the pompous edict 
style has lately exhibited itself in the 
“ decrees” of the Grand Orient of France. 
It seems that, as in former times, sundry 
Masonic pamphlets, periodical and occa- 
sional, found printers and readers in 
France, to the great distaste of the Prince 
Lncien Murat ; inasmuch as they exhi- 
bited a state of things not very flattering 
to that gentleman's judgment or know- 
ledge of Masonry, and, consequently, cal- 
culated to bring the same into disrepute. 
Following the lead of his Emperor, there- 
fore, but, unhappily for him, without the 
power to enforce his decrees, which Prince 
JLouis Napoleon possesses, Prince Lucien 
Murat fulminates the following : 

% DECREES OF THE GRAND MASTER. 

Akt. 1 . — OurT.-. I.-. F.\ Lebon, who for along 
time hu been entrusted with the printing of the 
Grand Orient, is hereby appointed printer to the 
Grand Orient of France. 

Art. 2. — The printer of the Grand Orient of Franco 
most obtain our permission before printing any Ma- 
sonic production whaterer. 

For some time the number of Masonic publica- 
tions, periodical and otherwise, has been constantly 
increasing. 

Seeing that it often happens that these publica- 
tions are principally preoccupied with but one inte- 
rest, or with but one special and personal end, and 
hare in view the general interests of the order in a 
Tery minor degree, and that they might be led to 
express doctrines, more or less at variance with 
those which are the glory and power of the order. 

Seeing that the Masonic Institution, which has 
numerous enemies interested in misleading public 
opinion in regard to it, must often be judged by the 
isolated productions of some of its members, and 
that they may see or pretend to see in these pro- 
ductions, the expression of the docrines of the 
order, whereas they are nothing but the emanation 
of individual opinions. 

Wishing to end a state of things so compromising 
to the moral power of the order, and which might 
become more prejudicial to its security, therefor 

We have decreed and do decree, 

Art. 1. — From the first day of March, 1859, no 
Masonic publication, periodical or otherwise, can 
be printed except by the printer of the Grand 
Orient of France, without a special authorisation 
on our part. 

Art. 2. — All Masonic publications, periodical or 
otherwise, which shall proceed from any other press 
than that of the, printer of the Grand Orient of 
France, shall by this act alone be considered not 
orthodox. 

The different lodges must neither subscribe to, 
nor in any manner acquire them ; and it is the 
bo unden. duty of all Masons, whatever merit they 
may ascribe to these productions, to discourage 
their diffusion, and to refuse their patronage. 

An. 8.— Our Grand Offlosr of honor, entrusted 
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with the correspondence, etc., is charged with the 
execution of this decree. 

Given at our Orntpan of Herzen val this 30th day 
of November, 1858. 

L. Mchat, 

Grand Haii ter of the H«u>uuic Order of France. 

Now, there is something to help the 
Grand Master of Masons in Iowa to keep 
his pace and countenance. Certainly, if 
the Grand Master of France can crush the 
freedom of the press, the Grand Master of 
Iowa can crush the unaffiliated into mem- 
bership, whether they affect or dislike the 
connection. We shall mark well the re- 
sult of these “Edicts.” 

But a few words for the Masters of 
Lodges in Iowa, in extenuation of the ex- 
treme penalty about to be inflicted by 
their Grand Master. Suppose with all the- 
desire to obey this “ Edict,” that a simple 
and good-natured man and Lodge Master 
can possibly entertain, how, we ask, is he 
to go about ascertaining who are and who 
are not Masons in the jurisdiction of his 
Lodge ? Is he to ask every man : Are you 
a Mason ? and in the event of not receiving 
the proper reply, pass on ? Or is he, fol- 
lowing the lead of his illustrious head, to 
issue his edict to all the adult males with- 
in his Lodge jurisdiction, commanding 
them to come up to the County Court 
House on a given day, and then and there 
poll themselves as to whether or not they 
are Freemasons? We think it would 
have exhibited less dictation and more 
common sense on the part of the “ Grand 
Master of Masons in Iowa” had he pointed 
out some plan by which his Masters of 
Lodges would be governed in their efforts 
to obey this blind Edict 

It will be useless for a Master to suspect 
that his neighbor, John Smith, is a Free- 
mason. He must know it. The veritable 
John in question has never in any way 
made it known, save in his assistance to 
the family of his neighbor, the Master, 
when the latter fell from the top of his 
barn and broke three of his ribs, at a time 
when his corn-field ought to be attended 
to ; and were it not for the said John, that 
corn-field would not have had its last 
plowing, and the wheat crop, which that 
plowing covered, would the next spring 
have never come up. It is useless, we say, 
for the Master to repeat this to the Grand 
Master of Iowa. Such kindness is not 
money. The Big Bull Bottom Lodge, No. 
62, wants MONET. It “ cannot carry on 
the Masonic building without it” It is 


“ morally impossible” for it to do so, un- 
less John Smith — who since he left his 
home in New England, with his Dimit 
sewed up in his pocket-book, never told 
any one he was a Mason — pays it five dol- 
lars a year and fifty cents for the Grand 
Lodge of Iowa. And much as the be- 
friended Master aforesaid may desire to 
waive John Smiih ? s case, he is by “ law” 
compelled to adopt every means to find 
out if said John is a “ sure enough ” 
Mason, and if so, get his money as above, 
or suffer the penalty of being “ promptly 
dealt with.” 

May the Almighty protect us from such 
Masons, and Masonry like this ! 


gtn Jiour with » $nv goofe. 


THE freshness and vivacity displayed in 

-L the following are charming. The au- 
thor will be at once recognized by those 
who have read his soul pictures, during 
the past year : 

“ It is here, Sir ! right here I — said the little de- 
formed gentleman — in this old new city of Boston, 
— this remote provincial corner of a provincial na- 
tion, that the Battle of the Standard is fighting, 
and was fighting before we were born, and will bo 
fighting when we are dead and gone, — please God I 
The battle goes on everywhere throughout civilisa- 
tion ; but here, here, here I is the broad white flag 
flying which proclaims, first of all, peace and good- 
will to men, and, next to that, the absolute, uncon- 
ditional spiritual uberty of each individaul immortal 
soul ! The three-hilled city against the eeven-hilled 
city 1 That is it, Sir, — nothing less than that ; and 
if you know what that means, I don’t think you’ll 
ask for anything more. I swear to yon, Hr, I be- 
lieve that these two centres of civilisation are just 
exactly the two points that close the circuit in the 
battery of our planetary intelligence I And I be- 
lieve there are spiritual eyes looking out from Ura- 
nus and unseen Neptune, — ay. Sir, from the sys- 
tems of Sirius and Arcturus and Aldebaran, and as 
far as that faint stain of sprinkled worlds oonfiuent 
in the distance that we call the nebula of Orion, — 
looking on, Sir, with what organs I know not, to see 
which are going to melt in that fiery fusion, the 
accidents and hindrances of humanity or man nim- 
self, Sr, the stupendous abortion, the illustrious 
failure that he is. n the three-hilled city does not ride 
down and trample out the seven-hilled city I” 

“ Steam’s up I” said the young man John, so 
called, in a low tone. “ Three hundred and sixty- 
five tons to the square inch. Let him blow her off, 
or he’ll bu’st his b’fler.” 

The divinity -student took it calmly, only whisper- 
ing that he thought there was a little confusion of 
images between a galvanic battery mid a charge of 
cavalry. 

But the Koh-i-noor— the gentleman, you remem- 
ber, with a very large diamond in his shirt-front- 
laughed his soornful laugh, and mads aa if to 
speak. 

“ Sail In, Metropolis !”—«ald that same young 
man John, by name. And then in a lower toue, not 
meaning to be heard, — “ Now. then, Ma’am Allen !** 

Bat he mu heard, and t he Koh-i-noor’s face 
turned so white with rage, that his blue-blaok 
moustache and beard looked fearful, seen against it. 
He grinned with wrath, and caught at a tumbler, as 
if he would have thrown it and tto content* at the 
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speaker. The young Marylander fixed his clear, 
steady eyo upon him, and laid his hand on hia arm, 
carelessly almost, but the Jewel found it was hold 
so that he coaid not move it. It was of no use. 
Tho youth wa« his master in muscle, and in that 
deadly Indian hug in which men wrestle with their 
eyes ; over in five seconds, but breaks one of their 
two backs, and is good for threescore year and ten ; 
one trial enough, settles the whole matter, just as 
when two feathered sonsgsters of the barnyard, 
game and dunghill, come together, after a jump or 
two at each other, and a few sharp kicks, there is 
the end of it ; and it is, Apres mus, Monsieur, in all 
the social relations with the beaten party for all the 
rest of hia days. 

I cannot philosophically account for the Koh-i- 
noor’s wrath. For though a cosmetic is sold, bear- 
ing the name of the lady to whom reference was 
made by the young person John, yet, as it is pub- 
licly asserted in respectable prints that this cos- 
metic is not a dye, I see no reason why he should 
have felt offended by any suggestion that he was 
indebted to it or its authoress. I have no doubt 
that there are certain exceptional complexions to 
which the purple tinge, above alluded to, is natural. 
Nature is fertilo in variety. I saw an albiness in 
London once, for sixpence, (including the inspection 
of a stuffed boa-constrictor,) who looked as if she 
had been boiled in milk. A young Hottentot of my 
acquaintance had his hair ail in lit? I.- peQstl of tin- 
size of marrowfat peas. One of my own classmates 
has undergone a singular change of late years, his 
hair losing its original tint, and getting a remarka- 
ble discolored look ; and another has ceased to cul- 
tivate any hair at all over the vortex or crown of 
the head. 80 I am perfectly willing to believe that 
the purple-black of the Koh-i-noor’s moustache and 
whiskers is constitutional and pigmentary. But I 
can’t think why he got so angry. 

The intelligent reader will understand that nil 
this pantomime of the threatened onslaught and its 
suppression passed so quickly that it was all over 
by the time tho other end of the table found out 
there was a disturbance ; just as a man chopping 
wood half a mile off may be seen resting on his axe 
at the instant you hear tho last blow he struck. 
So you will please to observe that the little gentle- 
man was not interrupted during the time implied 
by these ez-post-fartn remarks of mine, but for some 
ten or fifteen seconds only. 

He did not seem to mind the interruption at all, 
for he started again. The “ Sir ” of his harangue 
was no doubt addressed to mvsolf more than any- 
body else, but he often uses it in discourse as if he 
were talking with some imaginary opponent. 

“ America, Sir,” he exclaimed, “ is the only plnce 
where man is full-grown 1” 

He straightened himself up, as he spoke, standing 
on the top round of his high chair, 1 suppose, and 
so presented the larger part of hia. little figure to 
the view of the boarders. 

It was next to impossible to keep from laughing. 
The commentary was so strange an illustration of 
the text 1 

I thought it was time to put in a word ; for I have 
lived in foreign parts, and am more or less cosmo- 

“ I doubt if we have more practical freedom in 
America than they have in England.” I said. “ An 
Englishman thinks as he likes in religion and poli- 
tics. Mr. Martincau speculates as freely as ever Dr. 
Channing did, and Mr. Bright is as independent as 
Mr. Seward.” 

“ Sir,” said he, “ it isn’t what a man thinks or 
says, bnt when and where and to whom he thinks 
and says it. A man with a flint and st«-el striking 
sparks over a wet blanket is one thing, aud striking 
them over a tinder-box is another. The free English- 
man is bom under protest ; he lives and dies under 
protest — a tolerated , but not a welcome fact. Is not 
freethinker a term of reproach in England! The 
same idea in the soul of an Englishman who strug- 
gled up to it and still holds it antagonistically , and 
m the soul of an American to whom it is congenital 
and spontaneous, and often unrecognized, except as 
an element blended with all his thoughts, a natural 


movement, like the drawing of his breath or the 
beating of his heart, is a very different thing. You 
may teach a quadruped to walk on his hind legs, 
but he is always wanting to be on all-fours. Nothing 
that can be taught a growing youth is like the at- 
mospheric knowledge ho breathes from his infancy 
upwards. The American baby sucks in freedom 
with the milk of the breast at w hich ho hangs. 

“That’s a good joke,” said the young follow 
John, “ considerin’ it commonly belongs to a female 
Paddy.” 

I thought — I will not certain — that little Boston 
winked, as if he had been hit somewhere, as I have 
no doubt Hr. Darwin did when the vxxidm-sj)oon 
suggestion upset his theory about why, etc. If he 
winked, however, he di«l not dodge. 

“ A lively comment!” he said. “But Rome in 
her great founder, sucked the blood of empire out 
of the dugs of a a brute, Sir ! The Milesian wet-nurse 
is only a convenient vessel through which the Amcr- 
can infant gets the life-blood of this virgin soil, Sir, 
that is making man over again, on the sunset pat- 
tern I You don’t think what we are doing and go- 
ing to do here. Why, Sir, while commentators are 
bothering themselves with interpretation of prophe- 
cies, we have got the new heavens and the new 
earth over us and under us ! Was there ever any- 
thing in Italy, I should like to know, like a Boston 
sunset ?” 

Tli is time there was a laugh, and the little man 
himself almost smiled. 

“ Yes, Boston sunsets ; perhaps they’re as good 
in some other place*, but I know ’em best here. 
Anyhow, tho American skies are different from any- 
thing they see in the Old World. Yes, and the 
rocks are different, and everything that comes out 
of the soil, from grass up to Indians, is different. 
And MW t h:it t lie provisional races are dying 
out ” 

“ What do you mean by the provisional races, 
Sir?” said the divinity-student, interrupting him. 

“ Why, the aboriginal bipeds, to bo sure,” he 
answered, “ the red-era von sketch of humanity laid 
on the canvass before the colors for the real man- 
hood were ready.” 

“ I hope they will come to something yet,” said 
the divinity -student. 

“ Irreclaimable, Sir, irreclaimable !” said the lit- 
tle gentleman. “ Cheaner to breed white men than 
domesticate a nation of red ones. Wheu you can 
get the bitter out of the patridge’s thigh, you can 
make an enlightened commonwealth of Indians. A 
provisional race, Sir, nothing more. Exhaled car- 
bonic acid for the use of vegetation, kept down tho 
bears and catamounts, enjoyed themselves in scalp- 
ing and tveing sral]xd. and then passed away or aro 
passing away, according to the programme. 

“ Well, Sir, these races dying out, the white roan 
has to acclimate himself. It takes him a good 
while ; but he will come all right by-and-by, Sir, as 
sound as a woodchuck, as sound as a musquash ! 

“ A new nursery, Hr, with lake Superior and 
Huron and all the rest of ’em for wash-basins ! A 
new race, and a whole new world for the new-born 
human soul to work in ! And Boston is the brain 
of it, and has been any time these hundred years ! 
That’s all I claim for Boston, that is tho thinking 
centre of the continent, and therefore of the 
planet.” 

“ And the grand emporium of modesty,” said tho 
divinity-student, a little mischievously. 

“Oh, don’t talk to me of modesty!” answered 
little Boston, “ I’m past that ! There isn’t a thing 
that was said or done in Boston, from pitching tho 
tea overboard to the last ecclesiastical lie it toro 
into tatters and flung into the dock, thnt wasn't 
thought very indelicate by some fool or tyrant or 
bigot, and all the entrails of commercial and spirit- 
ual conservatism are twisted into colics as often as 
this revolutionary brain of ours has a fit of think- 
ing come over it. No, Sir, show me any other 
place that is, or was since the megalosaurus has 
died out, where wealth and social influence are so 
fairly divided between the stationary and progres- 
sive classes ! Show me any other place where every 
other drawing-room is not a chamber of the lnqui- 
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sition, with papas and mammas for inqusitors, and ; 
the cold shoulder, instead of the ‘ dr y pan and the 
gradual fire,’ the punishment of ‘ heresy P ” 

“ We think Baltimore is a pretty civilised kind of 
a village,” said the young Marylander, good-na- 
turedly. “ But I suppose you can’t forgive it for 
always keeping a little ahead of Boston in point of 
number — toll the truth now. Are we not the cen- 
tre of something?” 

“ Ah, indeed, to be sure you are. You are the 
gastronomic metropolis of the Union. Why don’t 
you put a canvas-back duck on the top of the Wash- 
ingtoncolumn? Why don’t you get that lady off 
from Battle Monument and plant a terrapin in her 
place ? Why will you ask for other glories when 
5'ou have soft crabs ? No, Sir, you live too well to 
think as hard as we do in Boston. Logic comes to 
ua with the salt-fish of Cape Ann ; rhetoric is born 
of the beans of Beverly ; but you, if you open your 
mouths to speak, Nature stops them with a fat oys- 
ter, or offers a slice of the breast of your divine 
bird, and silences all your aspiration.” 

‘‘And what of Philadelphia?” said the Mary- 
lander. 

“ Oh, Philadelphia ? Waterworks, killed by the 
Croton and Cochituat© ; Ben Franklin, borrowed 
from Boston ; David Rittenhouse, made an orrery ; 
Benjamin Rush, made a medical system : both in- 
teresting to antiquarians ; great Red-river raft of 
medical students, spontaneous generation of pro- 
fessors to match ; more widely known through 
Moymensing hose-company, and tho Wistar parties ; 
for geological section of social strata, go to The Club. 
Good place to live in, first-rate market, tip-top 
|»eaches. What do we know about Philadelphia, 
except that the engine-companies are always shoot- 
ing each other?” . 

“ And what do you say to New York ?’’ asked the 
Koh-i-noor? 

“A great city, Sir,” replied Little Boston. “ a 
very opulent, splendid city. A point of transit of 
much that is remarkable, and of permanence for 
much that is respectable. A great money-centre. 
San Francisco with the mines above ground, ami 
some of ’em under the side- walks. 1 have seen 
next to nothing grandoise, out of New York, in all 
our cities. It makes ’em all look paltry and petty. 
Has many elements of civilization. May stop where 
Venice did, though, for ought we know. The order 
of its development is just this : — Wealth ; architec- 
ture ; upholstery ; painting ; sculpture. l*rinting, 
as a mechanicai art, just as Nicholas Jenson and 
and the Aldi, who were scholars t<*o, made Venice 
renowned for it. Journalism, which is the accident 
of business and crowded populations, in great per- 
fection. Venice got as far as Titan and Paul Vero- 
nese and Tintoretto, great colorists, mark you, mag- 
nificent on the llcsli-and-blood side of Art, but look 
over to Florance and see who lie in Santa Croce, 
and Ask out of wIioro loins Dante sprung I 

“ Oh, yes, to be sure, Venice built her DucaI Pal- 
ace, and her Church of St. Mark, and her Casa d’Oro, 
and the rest of her golden houses ; and Venice had 
great pictures and good music ; and Venice had a 
Golden Book, in which all the large tax payers had 
their names written ; but all that did not make Ven- 
ice ihe brain of Italy. 

“ I tell you what, Sir, with all these magnificent 
appliances of civilization ; it is time we began to 
bear something from the jeunesse doree whose names 
are on the Golden Book of our sumptuous, splendid, 
marble-palace Venice, something in the higher walks 
of literature, something in the councils of the na- 
tion, Plenty of Art, I grant you. Sir ; now, then, 
for vast libraries, and for mighty scholars and 
thinkers and statesmen, Qve for every Boston one, 
as the population is to ours, ten to one more prop- 
erly, in virtue of centralizing attraction as the al- 
leged metropolis, and not call our people provin- 
cials, and have to come begging to us to write the 
lives of Hendrick Hudson and Gouverneur Mor- 
ris 1” 

The little gentleman was on his hobby, exalting 
his own city at the expense of every other place. 1 
don’t suppose he had beeu in either of the cities ho 
had been talking about. I was just going to say 


j something to sober him down, if I could, when tho 
young Marylander spoke up. 

“ Come, now,” he said, “ what’s the use of these 
comparisons ? Didn’t I hear this gentleman saying, 
the other day, that every American owns all Ameri- 
ca? If you have really got more brains in Boston 
than other folks, as you seem to think, who hates 
you for it, except a pack of scribbling fools? If I 
like Broadway better than Washington Street, what 
then ? I own them both, as much as anybody owns 
either. I am an American, and wherever I look up 
and see the stars and stripes overhead, that is home 
to me!” 

He spoke, and looked up as if he heard tho em- 
blazoned folds crackling over him in the breeze. 
We all looked up involuntarily, as if we should ieo 
the national flag by so doing. The sight of the din- 
gy ceiling and the gas-fixtures depending therefrom 
dispelled the illusion. 

“ Bravo ! bravo 1” said the venerable gentleman 
on the other side of the table. “ Those are the 
sentiments of Washington’s Farewell Address. No- 
thing better than that since the last chapter in 
Revelations. Five-and-forty years ago there used 
to be Washington societies, and little boys used to 
walk in processions, each little boy having a copy 
of the Address, bound in red, hung around his neck 
by a ribbon. Why don’t they now? Why don’t 
they now? I saw enough of hating each other in 
the old Federal times ; now let’s love each other, I 
sav, let.s love each other, and not try to make it 
out that there isn’t any place fit to live in except 
the one we happen to be born in.” 

“ It dwarfs the mind, I think,” said I, ” to feed 
it on any localism. The full stature of manhood is 
shrivelled ” 

The color burst up into my cheeks. What was I 
saying ; I, who would not for the world liave 
pained our unfortunate little boarder by an allu- 
sion ? 

*• I will go,” lie said, and made a movement with 
his left arm to let himself down from his high 
chair. 

“ No, no, he doesn’t mean it, you must not go,” 
said a kind voice next him ; and a soft, white hand 
was laid upon his arm. 

“ Iris, my dear !” exclaimed another voice, as of 
a female, in accents that might be considered a 
strong atmospheric solution of duty with a very 
little flavor of grace. 

She did not move for this address, and there was 
a tableau that lasted some seconds. For the young 
girl, in the glory of half-blown womanhood, and the 
dwarf, the cripple, the misshapen little creature 
covered with Nature’s insults, looked straight into 
each other's eyes. 

Perhaps no handsome young woman had ever 
looked at him so in his life. Certainly the young 
girl never had looked into the eyes that reached 
into her soul as these did. It was not that they 
were in themselves supcmaturally bright, but there 
was the sad fire in them that flames up from the 
soul of one who looks on the beauty of woman with- 
out hope, but alas ! not without emotion. To him 
it seemed as if those amber gates had been trans- 
lucent os the brown water of a mountain-brook, 
and through them ho had seen dimly into a virgin 
wilderness, only waiting for the sunrise of a great 
passion for all its buds to blow and all its bowers to 
ring with melody. 

That is my ima^o, of course, not his. It was not 
a smile that was in his mind, or is in anybody’s at 
such a moment ; it was a pang of woildless passion, 
and then a silent, inward moan. 

“ A lady’s wish,” he said, with a certain gallantry 
of manner, “ makes slaves of us all.” And Nature, 
who is kind to all her children, and never leaves the 
smallest of all her human failures without one lit- 
tle comfit of 6elf-love at the bottom of his poor 
ragged pocket, Nature suggested to him that he had 
turned his sentence well ; and he fell into a reverie, 
in which the old thoughts that wore always hover- 
ing just outside the doors guarded by Common 
Sense, and watching for a chanco to squeeze in, 
knowing perfectly well they would be ignominioualy 
kicked out again as soon as Common Sense saw 
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them, flocked in pellmell — misty, fragmentary, 
vague, half-ashamed of themselves, but still shoul- 
dering up against his inner consciousness till it 
warmed with their contact : John Wilkes’s — the 
ugliest man’s in England — saying, that with half- 
an-hour’s start he would cut out the handsomest 
man in all the land in any woman’s good graces ; 
Cadenus— old and savage — leading captive Stella 
and Vanessa ; and then the stray line of a ballad, 
•‘And a winning tongue had he,” as much as to 
say, it isn’t looks, after all, but cunning words, 
that win our Eves over, just as of old, when it was 
the worst-looking brute of the lot that got our 
grandmother to listen to his stuff, and so did the 
mischief. 

Ah, dear me I We rehearse the part of Hercules 
with the club, subjugating man and woman in our 
fancy, the first by the weight of it, and the second 
by our handling it ; wo rehearse it, 1 say, by our 
own hearth-stones, with the cold poker as our club, 
and the exercise is easy. But when we come to 
real life, the poker is in the fre } and, ten to one, if 
we would grasp it, we find it too hot to hold ; lucky 
for us, if it is not white-hot, and we do not have to 
leave the skin of our hands sticking to it when we 
fling it down or drop it with a loud or hiknt 

I am frightened when I find into what a labyrinth 
of human character and feeling 1 am winding. I 
meant to tell my thoughts, and to throw in a few 
studies of manner and costume as they pictured 
themselves for mo from day to day. Chance has 
thrown together at the table with me a number of 
persons who are worth studying, and I mean not 
only to look on them, but, if I can, through them. 
You can get any man's or woman’s secret whose 
sphere is circumscribed by your own, if you will 
only look patiently on them long enough. Nature 
is always applying her reagents to character, if you 
will take the pains to watch her. Our studies of 
character, to change tho image, are very much like 
the surveyor’s triangulation of a geographical pro- 
vince. We get a base-line in organization, always ; 
then we get an angle by sighting some distant ob- 
ject to which the passions or aspirations of the sub- 
ject of our observation are tending ; then another ; 
and so we construct our first triangle. Once fix a 
man’s ideals, and for the most part the rest is easy. 
A wants to die worth half a million. Good. 11 
(female) wants to catch him, and outlive him. All 
right. Minor details at our leisure. 

What is it, of all your experiences, of all your 
thoughts, of all vour misdoings, that lies at the 
very bottom of the great heap of acts of conscious- 
ness which mako up your past life ? What should 
you most dislike to tell your nearest friend ? Be so 
good as to pause for a brief space, and shut the 
pamphlet you hold with your finger between the 
pages. Oh, that is it ! 

What a confessional I have been sitting at, with 
tho inward ear of my soul open, as the multitudi- 
nous whisper of my involuntary confidants came 
back to me like the reduplicated echo of a cry 
among the craggy hills ! 

At tho house of a friend where I once passed the 
night was one of those stately upright cabinet-desks 
and cases of drawers which were not rare in pros- 

E erous families during the last century. It had 
eld tho clothes and the books and the papers of 
generation after generation. Tim hands that opened 
its drawers had grown withered, shrivelled, and at 
last been folded in death. The children that played 
with the lower handles had got tall enough to open 
the desk, to reach the upper shelves behind the 
folding-door, grown bent after a while, and then 
followed those who had gone before, and left the old 
cabinet to be ransacked by a new generation. 

A boy of ten or twelve was looking at it a few 
years ago, and, being a quick-witted fellow, saw 
that all the space was not accounted for by the 
smaller drawers in the part beneath the lid of the 
desk. Prying about with busy eyes and fingers, he 
at length came upon a spring, on pressing which, a 
hidden drawer flew from its hiding-place. It had 
never been opened but by the maker. The mahog- 
any shavings and dust were lying in it as when the 


artisan closed it, and when I saw it, it was as fresh 
as if that day finished. 

Is there not one little drawer in your soul, my 
sweet reader, which no hand but yours has ever 
opened, and which none that have known you seem 
to have suspected ? What does it hold f A sin f I 
hope not. 

What a strange thing an old dead sin laid away 
in a secret drawer of the soul is I Must it somo 
time or other be moistened with tears, until it 
comes to life again and begins to stir in our con- 
sciousness, as the dry wheel -animalcule, looking 
like a grain of dust, becomes alive, if it is wet with 
a drop of water ? 

Or is it a passion ? Thero are plenty of withered 
men and women walking about the streets who 
have the secret drawer in their hearts, which, if it 
were opened, would show as fresh as it was when 
they were in the flush of youth and its first tremb- 
ling emotions. What it held will, perhaps, never 
be known, until they aro dead anu gone, and somo 
curious eye lights on an old yellow letter with the 
fossil footprints of the extinct passion trodden thick 
all over it. 

There is not a boarder at our table, I firmly be- 
lieve. excepting the young girl, who has not a story 
of the heart to tell, if one could only get the secret 
drawer open. Even this arid female, whose armor 
of black bombazine looks stronger against the 
shafts of love than any cuirass of triple brass, has 
had her sentimental history, if I am not mistaken. 
I will tell you my reason for suspecting it. 

Like many other old women, she shows a great 
nervousness and restlessness whenever I venture to 
express any opinion upon a class of subjects which 
can hardly be said to belong to any man or set of 
men as their strictly private property — not even to 
tho clergy, or the newspapers commonly called 
“religious.” Now, although it would be a great 
luxury to me to obtain my opinions by contract, 
ready made, from a professional man, and although 
I have a constitutional kindly feeling to all sorts of 
good people which would make me happy to agree 
with all their beliefs, if that were possible, still I 
must have an idea, now and then, as to the mean- 
ing of life ; and though the only condition of peace 
in this world is to have no ideas, or, at least, not 
to express them, with reference to such subjects, I 
can’t afford to pay quite so much as that even for 
peace. 

I find that there is a very prevalent opinion 
among the dwellers on the shores of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Ocean of Truth, that sail Jish, which have 
been taken from it a good while ago, split open, 
cured, and dried, are the only proper and allowable 
food for reasonable people. I maintain, on the 
other hand, that there aro a number of live fish 
still swimming in it, and that every ono of us has a 
right to see if he cannot catch some of them. Some- 
times I please myself with the idea that I have land- 
ed an actual living fish, small, perhaps, but with 
rosy gills and silvery scales. Then I find the con- 
sumers of nothing but the salted and dried article 
insist that it is poisonous, simply because it U 
alive, and cry out to people not to touch it. I have 
not found, however, that people mind them much. 

Tho poor boarder in bombazine is my dynamome- 
ter. I try every questionable proposition on her. 
If she winces, I must be prepared for an outcry 
from the other old women. I frightened her, tho 
other day, by saying that faith , as an intellectual 
date , self-reliance, which, if yoh have a meta- 

physical turn, you will find is not so much of a 
paradox as it sounds at first. So she sent me a 
book to read which was to cure me of that error. 
It was an old book, and looked as if it had not been 
opened for a long time. What should drop out of 
it, one dav, but a small heart-shaped paper. 
taining a lock of that straight, coarse, brown hair 
which sets off the sharp faces of so many thin- 
flanked, large-handed bumpkins? I read upon the 
paper the name “Hiram.” Love 1 love 1 love 1 
everywhere I everywhere I under diamonds and 
Attleboro’ “jewelry” — lifting the marrowy camel’s 
hair, and rustling even the black bombazine I No, 
no— I think she never was pretty, but she was 
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young once, and wore bright ginghams, and, per- 
haps, gay merinos. We shall find that the poor 
little cr ooked man has been in lore, or is in lore, or 
will be in lore before we hare done with him, for 
aught that 1 know 1 

Romance ! Was there erer a boarding-house in 
the world where the seemingly prosaic table had 
not a living fresco for its background, where you 
could see, if you had eyes, the smoke and fire of 
some upbearing sentiment, or the dreary craters 
of smouldering or burnt-out passions ? You look 
on the black bombasine and high-necked decorum 
of your neighbor, and no more think of the real 
life that underlies this despoiled and dismantled 
womanhood than you think of a stone trilobite as 
haring once been full of the juiees and the nervous 
thrills of throbbing and self-conscious being. There 
is a wild creature under that long yellow pin 
which serves as brooch for the bombasine cuirass— 
a wild creature, which 1 venture to say would leap 
his cage, if 1 should stir him, quiet as you think 
him. A heart which has been domesticated by 
matrimony and maternity is as tranquil as a tame 
bulflnch ; but a wild heart, which has never been 
fairly broken in, flatters fiercely long after you 
think time has tamed it down — like that purple 
finch 1 had the other day, which could not he ap- 
proached without such palpitations and frantic 
flings against the ban of his cage, that I had to 
send him back and get a little orthodox canary 
which had learned to be quiet and never mind the 
wires or his keeper’s handling. I will tell you, my 
wicked, but involuntary experiment on the wild 
heart under the faded bombasine. 

Was there ever a person in the room with you, 
marked by any special weakness or peculiarity, 
with whom you could be two hours and not touch 
the infirm spot f I confess the most frightful tend- 
ency to do just this thing. If a man has a brogue, 
1 am sure to catch myself imitating it. If another 
is lame, I follow him. or, worse than that, go before 
him, limping. I could never meet an Irish gentle- 
man— if it had been the Duke of Wellington him- 
self— without stumbling upon the word “ Paddy” — 
which I use rarely in my common talk. 

I have been worried to know whether this was 
owing to some innate depravity of disposition on my 
part, some m a li g n a n t torturing instinct, which, un- 
der different circumstances, might have made a 
Fijian anthropophagus of me, or to some law of 
thought for which 1 was not answerable. It is, I 
am convinced, a kind of physical fact like endoamo- 
iu, with which some of you are acquainted. A thin 
film of politeness separates the unspoken and un- 
speakable current of thought from the stream of 
conversation- After a time one begins to soak 
through and mingle with the other. 

We were talking about names one day. “ Was 
there ever anything,” I said, “ like the Yankee for 
inventing the moat uncouth, pretentious, detestable 
appellation*r-rinventing or finding them — since the 
time of Praise-God Bare bones ? I heard a country 
boy once talking of another whom he called J Rptf, 
as I understood him. Ethridge is common enough, 
but this sounded oddly. It seems the boy was 
christened Lord Pitt, and called, for convenience, 
aa above. I have heard a charming little girl, be- 
longing to an intelligent family in the country, call- 
ed Anges invariably, doubtless Intended for Agnes. 
Names are cheap. How can a man name an inno- 
cent new-born child, that never did him any barm, 
Hiram ?” The poor relation, or whatever she is, 
in bom bas in e, turned toward me, but I was stupid, 
and went on. “ To think of a man going through 
life saddled with such an abominablo name as 
that 1” The poor relation grew very unoasy. I 
continued ; for I never thou^it of all this till after- 
wards ; “ I knew one young fellow, a good many 
years ago, by the name of Hiram ” 

“ What’s got into you, cousin, said our landlady, 
to look so? There ! you’ve upset your teacup !” 

It suddenly occurred to me what I had been do- 
ing, and I saw the poor woman had her hand at her 
throat ; she was half-choking with the “ hysteric 
ball” — a very odd symptom, as you know, which 
Btrvoiia wamw often complain at, What business 


had I to be trying experiments on this forlorn eU 
soul ? I had a great deal better be watehlz^ that 
young girl. 

Ah, the young girl I I am sure that she can 
hide nothing from me. Her skin is so transparent 
that one can almost count her heart-beats by the 
flushes they send into her cheeks. She does not 
seem to be shy, either. I think she does not know 
enough of danger to be timid. She seems to me 
like one of thoee birds that travellers tell of, found 
in remote, uninhabited Islands, who, having never 
received any wrong at the band of man, enow no 
alarm at and hardly any particular consciousness 
of his presence. 

The first thing will be to see how she and our lit- 
tle deformed gentleman get along together : for, as 
I have told you, they sit side by side. Ine next 
thing will be to keep an eye on the duenna — the 
‘‘ Model,” and so forth, as the White Neckcloth 
called her. The intention of that estimable lady is, 
I understand, to launch her and leave her. 1 sup- 
pose there is no help for it, and I don’t doubt this 
young lady knows how to take care of herself, but 
I do not like to see young girls turned loose in 
boarding-houses. Look here now. There is that 
jewel of his race, whom I have called for conveni- 
ence the Koh-i-noor, (you understand it is quite 
out of the question for me to use the family names 
of our boarders, unless I want to get into trouble) — 
I say, the gentleman with the diamtmd is looting 
very often and very intently, it seems to me, down 
toward the farther corner of the table, where sits 
our amber-eyed blonde. The landlady’s daughter 
does not look pleased, it seems to me, at this, nor 
at those other attentions which the gentleman re- 
ferred to has, as I have learned, pressed upon the 
newly-arrived young person. The landlady made a 
communication to me, within a lew days after the 
arrival of Miss Iris, which I will repeat to the best 
of my remembrance. 

“ He,” (the person I have been speaking of,) she 
said, “ seemed to be kinder hankerin’ round alter 
that voung woman. It had hurt her daughter’s 
feelin’s a good deal, that the gentleman she was a- 
keepin’ company with should be offerin’ tickets and 
tryin’ to send presents to them that he’d never 
know’d till just a little spell ago, and he as good as 
married, so far as solemn promises went, to as re- 
spectable a young lady, if she did say so, as any 
there was round, whosomever they might be.” 

“ Tickets! presents!” said I. “What tickets, 
what presents has he had the impertinence to be 
offering to that young lady ?” 

“ Tickets to the Museum,” said the landlady. 
“ There is them that’s glad enough to go to the 
Museum when tickets is given ’Am : bat scans of 
’em ha’n’t had a ticket since Cenderiila was played 
— and now he must be offerin’ ’em to this ridiculous 
young pain tress, or whatever she is, that’s come to 
make more mischief than her board's worth. But 
it a’n’t her fault,” said the landlady, relenting : 
“ and that aunt of hers, or whatever she is, oerrea 
him right enough.” 

“ Why, what did she do?” 

“Do? Why, she took it up in the tongs *nd 
dropped it out o’ window.” 

Dropped? dropped what?” I said. 

“ Why, the loop,” said the landlady. 

It appeared that the Koh-i-noor, to Ingratiate 
himself, had sent an elegant package of perfumed 
soap, directed to Miss Iris, as a delicate expression 
of a lively sentiment of admiration, and that, after 
having met with the unfortunate treatment refer- 
red to, it was picked up by Master Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who appropriated it, rejoicing, and indulged in 
most unheard-of and Inordinate ablutions in conse- 
quence, so that his hands were a frequent subject 
of maternal congratulation, and he smelt like a 
civet-cat for weeks after his great acquisition. 

After watching daily for a time. I think I can CM 
clearly into the reiaitun which is growing up be- 
tween the little gentleman and the young lady. 
She shows a tenderness to him that I can’t help be* 
ing interested in. If he was her crippled child, in- 
stead of being more than old enough to he her fa- 
ther, she ooukl net treat him more kindly, Tbo 
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landlady's daughter said, the other day, she be- 
lieved that girl was set tin* her cap for Little Bos- 
ton. 

“ Some of them young folks is very artful,” said 
her mother ; “ and there is them that would marry 
Lazarus, if he’d only picked up crumbs enough. I 
don’t think, though, this is one of that sort ; she’s 
kinder childlike, ’4 said the landlady, “ and maybe 
never had any dolls to play with ; for they say her 
folks was poor before Ma'am undertook to see to 
her teachin’ and board her and clothe her.” 

I could not help overhearing this conversation. 
44 Board her and clothe her I” speaking of such a 
young creature ! Oh, dear ! Yes, she must bo 
fed, just like Bridget, maul-of-all- work at this es- 
tablishment. Somebody must pay .for it. Some- 
body has a right to watch her and see how much it 
takes to “ keep” her, and growl at her if she has 
too good an appetite. Somebody has a right to 
keep an eye on her and take care that Bhe does not 
dress too prettily. No mother to see her own 
youth over again in those fresh features and rising 
reliefs of half-sculptured womanhood, and, seeing 
its loveliness, forget her lessons of neutral-tinted 
propriety, and open the cases that hold her own or- 
naments to find her a necklace or a bracelet or a 
pair of ear-rings — those golden lamps that light up 
the deep, shadowy dimples on the cheeks of young 
beauties — swinging in a semi-barbaric splendor tliat 
carries the wild fancy to Abyssinian queens and 
musky Odalisques ! I don’t believe any woman 
has utterly given up the great firm of Mundus & 
Co. so long as she wears ear-rings. 

I think Iris loves to hear the little gentleman 
talk. She smiles sometimes at his vehement state- 
ments, but never laughs at him. When he speaks 
to her, she keeps her eye always steadily upon him. 
This may be only natural good -breeding, so to 
speak, but it is worth noticing. I have aften ob- 
served that vulgar persons, and public audiences 
of inferior collective intelligence, have this in com- 
mon ; the least thing draws off their minds, when 
you are speaking to them. I love this young crea- 
ture's rapt attention to her diminutive neighbor 
while he is speaking. 

He is evidently pleased with it. For a day or 
two after she came, he was silent, and seemed ner- 
vous and excited. Now he is fond of getting the 
talk into his own hands, and is obviously conscious 
that he has at least one interested listener. Once 
or twice I have seen marks of special attention to 
personal adornment — a ruflled shirt-bosom one day, 
and a diamond pin in it, not so very large as the 
Koh-i-noor's, but more lustrous. I mentioned the 
death’s-head ring he wears on his right hand. I 
was attracted by a very handsome red stone, a ruby 
or carbuncle, or something of the sort, to notice his 
left hand the other day. It is a handsome hand, 
and, after all, this is just what I should expect. It 
is not very uncommon to see the upper limbs, or 
one of them, running away with the whole strength, 
and, therefore, with the whole beauty, which we 
should never have noticed, if it had been divided 
equally between all four extremities. If it is so, of 
course he is proud of bis one strong and beautiful 
arm : that is human nature. But he does not 
make himself ridiculous, at any rate, as people who 
have any one showy point are apt to do, especially 
dentists with handsome teeth, who always smile 
bock to their last molars. 

Sitting, as he does, next to the young girl, and 
next but one to the calm lady who has her in 
charge, he cannot help seeing their relations to 
each other. 

“ That is an admirable woman, Sir,” he said to 
me one day, as we sat alone at the table after 
breakfast, “ an admirable woman, Sir — and I hate 
her.” 

Of course I begged an explanation. 

“An admirable woman, Sir, because she does 
good things, and even kind things — takes care of 
this — this — young lady — we have here, talks like a 
sensible person, and always looks as if site was do- 
ing her duty with all her might. I hate her be- 
cause her voice Bounds as if it never trembled, and 
her eyes look as if she never knew what it was to 


cry. Besides, she looks at me, sir, stares at me, as 
if she wanted to get an image of me for some gal- 
lery in her brain — and we don’t love to be looked at 

in this way, we that have 1 hate her, I hate 

her. Her eyes kill me. It is like being stabbed 
with icicles to be looked at so. The sooner she 
goes home, the better. I don’t want a woman to 
weigh me in a balance ; there are men enough for 
that sort of work. The judicial character isn’t 
captivating in females, Sir. A woman fascinates a 
man quite as often by what she overlooks as by 
what she sees. Love prefers twilight to daylight ; 
and a man doesn’t think much of, nor care much 
for, a woman outside of his household, unless he 
can couple the idea of love, past, present, or future, 
with her. I don’t believe the devil cares half so 
much for the services of a sinner as he does for 
those of one of these folks that are always doing 
virtuous acts in a way to make them unpleasing. 
That young girl wants a tender nature to cherish 
her and give her a chance to put out her leaves — 
sunshine, and not east winds.” » 

He was silent, and sat looking at his handsome 
left hand with the ml stone ring upon it. Is ho 
going to fall in love with Iris ? 

Here are some lines I read to the boarders the 
other day ; 

THE CROOKED FOOTPATH. 

Ah, here it is I the sliding rail 
That marks the old remembered spot, — 

The gap that struck our schoolboy trail, — * 

The crooked path across the lot. 

It left the road by school and church, 

A pencilled shadow, nothing more, 

That parted from the silver birch 
And ended at the farmhouse door. 

No line or compass traced its plan ; 

With frequent bends to left or right, 

In aimless, wayward curves it ran, 

But always kept the door in sight. 

The gabled porch, with woodbine green, 

The broken millstone at the sill — 

Though many a rood might stretch between, 
The truant child could see them still. 

No rocks across the pathway lie, 

No fallen trunk is o’er it thrown, 

And yet it winds, we know not why, 

And turns as if for tree or stone. 

Perhaps some lover trod the way 
With shaking knees and leaping heart — 

And so it often runs astray 
With sinuous sweep or sudden start. 

Or one, perchance, with clouded brain 
From some unholy banquet reeled — 

And since, our devious steps maintain 
His track across the trodden field. 

Nay, deem not thus — no earth-born will 
Could ever trace a faultless line ; 

Our truest steps are human still— 

To walk unswerving were divine 1 

Truants from love, we dream of wrath ; 

Oh, rather let us trust the more ! 

Through all the wanderings of the path, 

We still can see our Father’s door ! 


THE BURNS PRIZE POEM. 

T O the author of the following was 
awarded the prize of One Hundred 
Guineas for the best poem, portraying the 
life and character of Bro. Robert Burns, 
the poet of Scotland. It was recited at the 
public celebration of the late Centenary 
Anniversary of that poet's birth, which 
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took place in the Crystal Palace, Hyde 
Park, London. Although not considered 
by many the best that competed for the 
prize, the poem possesses much merit 
We insert it in our pages as a memento of 
that fame which, although unacknowledged 
while he lived, fifty-five years after his 
death posterity has not failed to award to 
a gifted man, and a never to be forgotten 
brother of our fraternity : 

A POET peasant -born, 

Who more of Fame’s immortal dower 
Unto his country brings, 

Than all her Kings ! 

As lamps high set 
Upon some earthly eminence, — 

And to the gaxer brighter thence 
Than the sphere-lights they flout, — 

Dwindle in distance and die out, — 

While no star waneth yet ; 

So through the past’s far-reaching night. 

Only the star-souls keep their light. 

A gentle boy, — 

With moods of sadness and of mirth, 

Quick tears and sudden joy, — 

Grew up beside the peasant’s hearth. 

His father’s toil he shares ; 

But half his mother’s cares 
From his dark searching eyes, 

Too swift to Empathize ! 

Hid in her heart she bears. 

At early morn, 

His father calls him to the field ; 

Through the stiff soil that clogs his feet, 

Chill rain and harvest heat, 

He plods all day ; returns at ere outworn, 

To the rude Are a peasant’s lot doth yield ; 

To what else was he born ? 


The God-made King 
Of every living thing 



Gifted to understand ! — 

Knew it and sought his hand ; 

And the most timorous creature had not fled, 
Could she his heart have read, 

Whichfain all feeble things had blessed andsheltered. 

To Nature’s feast, — 

Who knew her noblest guest 
And entertained him best, — 

Kingly he came. Her chamber of the east 
She draped with crimson and with gold, 

And pour’d her pure jov-winea 
For him the poet-aoul’d ; 

For him her anthem roll’d, 

From the storm- wind among the winter pines, 
Down to the slenderest note 
Of a love-warble from the linnet’s throat. 

But when begins 

The array for battle, and the trumpet blows, 

A king must leave the feast, and lead the fight. 

And with its mortal foes — 

Grim gathering hosts of sorrow and of sins — 

Each human soul must close. 

And Fame her trumpet blew 
Before him ; wrapp’d him in her purple state ; 

And made him mark for all the shafts of fate, 

That henceforth round him flew. 

Though he may yield, 

Hard-press’d and wounded fall 
Forsaken on the field ; 

His regal vestments soil’d ; 

His crown of half its jewels spoil’d : 

Re is a King for all. 


Had he but stood aloof ; 

Had he array’d himself in armor proof 
Against temptation’s darts 1 
So yearn the good ; so those the world calls wise, 
With vain presumptuous hearts, 

Triumphant moralise. 

Of martyr-Woe + 

A sacred shadow on his memory rests ; 

Tears have not ceased to flow ; 

Indignant grief yet stirs impetuous breasts, 

To think,— above that noble soul brought low. 
That wise and soaring spirit fool’d, enslav’d — 
Thus, thus he had been saved ! 

It might not be 1 
That heart of harmony 
Had been too rudely rent : 

Its silver chords, which any hand could wound, 

By no hand could be tun’d, 

Save by the maker of the instrument, 

Its every string who knew, 

And from profaning touch his heavenly gift with- 
drew. 

Regretful love 

His country fain would prove, 

By faithful honors lavish’d on his grave : 

Would fain redeem her blame 
That he so little at her hands can claim, 

Who unrewarded gave 
To her his life-bought gift of song and fame. 

The land he trod 

Hath now become a place of pilgrimage : 

Where dearer are the daises of the sod 
That could his song engage ; 

The hoary hawthorn, wreath’d 
Above the bank on which his limbs he flung 
While some sweet plaint he breath’d ; 

The streams he wander’d near : 

The maidens whom he lov’d ; tne songs he sung ; 
All, all are dear I 

The arch blue eyes — 

Arch but for love’s disguise— 

Of Scotland’s daughters, soften at his strain ; 

Her hardy aons, sent forth across the main 
To drive the plowshares through earth’s virgin 
soils, 

Lighten with it their toils 
And sister lands have 1 earn’d to love the tongue 
In which such songs are sung. 

For doth not Song, 

To the whole world belong l 
Is it not given wherever tears can fall, 

Wherever hearts can melt, or blushes glow, 

Or mirth and sadness mingle as they flow, 

A heritage to all ? 


gt ^rneral <fad. 

A GRAND Master makes the very striking re- 
mark : “I find the Brethren more deficient in 
Majnnic law and utagt than in the work.” 

This is a general and lamentable troth. But fbrt- 
| nnately it is one that is beginning to find its way 
into the brains of many who have all their lives 
■ lived upon the Masonic idea that “ uniformity of 
| work ” was the Alpha and tho Omega, the length, 
| breadth, depth, and height of Masonic necessities, 
i Comparing O. L. Proceedings of ten or even five 
' years back with those of the present day, it is a 
! pleasing discovery that one makes upon this ques- 
tion. May it continuo to grow upon the minds of 
the Craft, and may enlightened Masons announce it 
boldly, that “ uniformity of work ” might exist un- 
til Masons should even all eat on the same side of 
their mouths, and if they were ignorant in Mtuonic 
law and utagt there would be no real Masonry. 
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MASONIC FAITH AND FORTITUDE. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

BY ROB. MORRIS, C. M. OR KY. 

PART II. 

II EKMAN walked up the marble steps 
11 and knocked at the mahogany door. 
He was received by the obsequious ser- 
vant, and ushered promptly into the sit- 
ting-room. Catharine was not there, but 
she sent him a message by her waiting 
maid that she would presently be down. 

To. while away the minutes, and by oc- 
cupying his mind to banish painful 
thoughts, Herman approached the centre- 
table and began to turn over the books. 

Vol. 3— May, 1859, 22 


To his surprise they consisted entirely of 
works professedly written against Free- 
masonry. His nrtftil mistress had pur- 
posely arrayed them in their present posi- 
tion, and Herman well understood now 
that her delay in receiving him was to al- 
low him time to inspect them. 

This omen was significant of evil. Here 
was “ J. Q. Adams’ Letters to Stone,” the 
writer expatiating upon topics he had not 
the light to understand, while Stone, the 
seceding Mason, must have laughed over 
the whole affair in his retirement as su- 
premely ridiculous. 

Here was a Bernard, minister of the 
gospel of truth, hanging upon the horn of 
(329) 
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his own dilemma, and placing himself in 
an attitude before the world that must 
necessarily have led to the destruction of 
his usefulness as a preacher and his hap- 
iness as a man . 1 * * * * * * * Here was Morgan with 
is speculation in morals, equaled only in 
respectability by the peddling of a pirate ? s 
last confession. 

Here was Allyn, wondrous divulger! 
self-sacrificing denouncer ! 

And here, to rise far higher in the scale 
of falsehood, here, filled with splendid en- 
gravings and costly fancies, were such 
works as Robinson, Pritchard, Carlisle, 
Finch, Lambert, Ac. ; together with bound 
volumes of the various Antimasonic jour- 
nals filled with all the carrion and garbage 
of a reckless political party, now, thanks 
to the God of truth, defunct. 

From the abundance of marginal notes, 
and the well-thumbed appearance of the 
books, they had been carefully read and 
compared with one another, having doubt- 
less served as texts for many a denuncia- 
tory tirade against Masonry. 

Herman turned away from this valley 
of Jehoshaphat with a sigh, and as he 
heard the step of his mistress in the ball, 
he prepared himself for the worst 

His reception was barely civil. The 
proud girl only curtsied to him at enter- 
ing, declined his offered hand, and seated 
herself on the end of the sofa, nor would 
she permit him to approach her side. 

So they sat face to face. A momentary 
silence followed, during which Catharine, 
with an air of offended dignity, looked to- 
wards the Ceiling as if waiting that ex- 
planation which was the object of their 
present meeting. Herman began by in- 
quiring : “ Catharine, your reception is so 
chilling that it seems almost unnecessary 
to ask you, is your determination of last 
night sustained ? is our engagement, from 
which I had anticipated so much happi- 
ness, is it to be dissolved, and that only 
on account of Freemasonry ? had the af- 
fection you have heretofore acknowledged, 
no better foundation than to be over- 
thrown so easily ? Come, dear Kate, con- 
sider, — what can there be in Masonry that 
should prevent a man from making a fond 
lover or a devoted husband ? I declare 
to yon upon my honor, more sacred to 
me than life itself, that every benefit con- 
nected with this institution will accrue to 
you, as my wife, which I as a Mason can 
enjoy. It is in this, as in all the other 
burdensome affairs of life, that while men 


1 Bernard, in the preface to his book styled Light 

on Masonry, (never was there a greater misnomer) 

nays : “ If the institution is corrupt, I am under a 

moral obligation to break my oaths and reveal its 

secrets to the world.” The unhappy man was re- 

ally placed on the horns of this dilemma ; either 

he must perjure himself or lose his congregation. 
He unfortunately preferred the good things of this 

life, and chose the former alternative . — NoU to 

OUttr’t L a ndm ark*, Vd. 1. 


perform the toils and bear the burdens 9 
their families share with them to the last 
penny in the advantages. Then if there be 
no weightier cause for your cruel deter- 
mination, consider. By all the memories 
of our past happiness, by your plighted 
faith, by the pure kiss that sealed our en- 
gagement, by- ” 

“ Hold, hold Herman Crosswell,” hasti- 
ly interrupted Catharine, as with flushed 
cheeks and a tone of exquisite pathos her 
lover was awakening the buried hours into 
life ; “ let there be no more such words as 
these. You have said more than enough. 
It is not well that these things should be 
mentioned in our present relation to each 
other. I consented that you should call 
on me to-night at your own urgent request, 
although I declared to you that ray mind 
was irrevocably fixed against you the mo- 
ment I saw you in a Masonic procession. 
You have deceived me, sir, and there is 
but one thing that can justify you in using 
such language to me. again, that is to re- 
nounce Masonry at once and forever. I 
have confidence yet in your honor, that if 
you bind yourself to this thing you will 
perform it Will you then here, upon this 
Bible, solemnly repudiate all Masonic ob- 
ligations, and at an early opportunity, 
make a public declaration to the same ef- 
fect ; and will you pledge the faith of a 
gentleman never again to renew your en- 
gagements at a Masonic altar? further- 
more — for this is not all — nor can I con- 
sent to a reconciliation unless you give me 
evidences of perfect confidence in my dis- 
cretion — will you forget the foolish vows 
which have enchained you to the absurd 
secrets of Masonry, and answer me hon- 
estly whatever questions I may ask you 
concerning it” 

“ My dear Kate,” commenced Herman 
in reply, but he was haughtily interrupted 
by the maiden, who with flashing eyes for- 
bade him addressing her in that strain, 
and demanded a precise answer to her 
conditions. “Then madam,” slowly re- 

there is no ot^er alternative but one, and 
that one such as no honorable man could 
accept, you may truly say, here ends the 
matter. 

“ All my Masonic engagements of what- 
ever nature, are founded upon that honor 
of which you profess to entertain so high 
an opinion. How you can reconcile a 
pledge of honor with the demands you 
have just made, surpasses my understand- 
ing to conceive, though you were aided 
with all the false logic of these detestable 
books. When I go back to that Holy 
Word to renounce my vows, may my right 
hand forget her cunning ! Could the 
heart that beats within my breast, could it 
even conceive such a thought I should feel 
unworthy of your hand* But it does not 
And since it has oome to this, that I must 
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choose between honor and Catharine, I se- 
lect the former. Here, Miss Williams, are 
the evidences of our betrothal, the tokens 
of an attachment that I once thought 
stronger than the pillars of heaven, but 
have found to be so frail.” 

He drew from his pocket a package of 
letters, and a miniature, and laid them 
upon the table with strong emotion. 

“ There is nothing left, Miss Williams, 
but to say farewell. In the unknown fu- 
ture, should a regretful thought occur to 
you concerning this night’s work, I would 
have you to know. Catharine, that the re- 
flex of our Masonic teachings is forgive- 
ness, and that I do sincerely bestow mine 
upon you for the wrong you have done 
me. however mistakenly, to-night!” 

He was gone. The sound of his retiring 
feet was heard as they crushed the gravel- 
led walks down the avenue. The heiress 
leaned back in her seat, and for many 
hours remained in silent thought. The 
tenderness of a woman was taking the 
place of that scornful indifference. The 
fire burned low in the grate ; the candle 
flickered dimly in the socket ; the wait- 
ing maid put her head again and again 
within the door, and endeavored to attract 
her mistress’s attention. He was gone. 
The breach was now irreparable. There 
upon the table were love’s pledges, vain 
mockeries of a frozen faith. He was gone. 
His parting words rang prophetically in 
her ears. Forgiveness ! what had he to 
forgive! did Masonry teach him this? 
Such was not the morality of Masonry as 
she had learned it from Bernard ! Thus 
she meditated, and long years afterwards, 
when the crushed hopes of her youth were 
brought up on the wings of memory, the 
recollection of that night added poignancy 
to her solitary lot 

Great was the astonishment, active the 
scandal, loud the street talk, when the 
citizens of Fountain Green learned that 
Catharine Williams had discarded Herman 
Croswell. A hundred conjectures were 
formed, all of them about as near the mark 
as such things usually are. by those who, 
having no business of their own to do, 
disinterestedly adopt that of others, and 
then nurse the bantling to death. Catha- 
rine vouchsafed no replies to the numer- 
ous questions propounded her, for save 
her cousin Martha, she had no confident 
Herman gave no hints as to the cause of 
his rejection. But this gave more room 
for the imagination. The invention of Miss 
Hannah rice, a spinster of forty-five, hope- 
less and hateful, is a fair specimen of the 
blunders made on this head, and deserves 
preservation if only for its ingenuity. It 
was oracularly delivered at a tea-table 
party of the Fountain-Green-Female-Be- 
nevolent-and-Social-Club at one of its 
semi-monthly convocations, and came forth 
in this wise : 


4i You see I larnt it of Kersiah, Miss 
Kate’s waiting maid. Kersiah was dust- 
ing the cheers in the next room and heern 
every ward Mr. Crosswell said. Kersiah 
declares that Mr. Crosswell, he cried like 
a whipped puppy, and he begged Kate not 
to gin him the mitten. But Kate, she de- 
clared that she could never marry a man 
who was caucht in such a snap, and Aer 
money shouldn’t never support such a 
monster. And then Mr. Crosswell he tuck 
his hat and left, and that's all about it.” 

While public opinion was thus agitated 
with all the violence of a tempest in a tea- 
pot, Herman, to dissipate the unpleasant 
recollections connected with the affair, 
made a journey across the Atlantic, which 
occupied his attention for nearly three 
years. The members of the Lodge who 
were in the secret, kept the matter close, 
for there was not a leaky barrel amongst 
them, and in a few months some other 
wonderful event took its place. 

The news of Herman’s departure fell 
with heavyweight upon Catharine’s mind. 
Martha, with a gentle fervor, had adopted 
the cause of the rejected lover, and ear- 
nestly endeavored to make peace between 
the alienated pair. But her advice was so 
haughtily received, and such an insulting 
answer given from Catharine, as to pro- 
duce a coolness between the cousins, and 
their long and confidential walks beneath 
the poplar grove were forever ended. 

Deprived of her old friend and confi- 
dent. the heiress desponded. Her proud 
spirit fell back upon itself, and in the se- 
cret recesses of her splendid mansion 
there were gloom and sadness that poorly 
corresponded with the magnificence of the 
interior. 

The determination to which she had ar- 
rived by means of an unfortunate preju- 
dice. (lx* result of education, was not cal- 
culated to compensate by any thing with- 
in irs.dt' for tie* loss of a devoted lover; 
nor could the perusal of Antimasonic 
books or the consideration of arguments 
against Masonry, however incontroverti- 
ble, drown the recollection of a heart 
blighted and manly virtues slighted 
through her decision. She became mo- 
rose, and neglected herself. Deserted by 
all whom she loved, she cared not that 
her parlors were thronged at evening with 
the gay hangers-on of fortune. 

In their smiles she found no light. In 
their words there was no cheer. Her 
costly piano, struck by her own skillful 
fingers, give back no answer to alleviate 
her regrets. She listened when any allu- 
sion was made to Herman, for her heart 
was with him in his lonely pilgrimage, 
and there were times in the hours of re- 
tirement, when reflection had so subdued 
pride, that her tongue would gladly have 
spoken his recall. But the roar of the At- 
lantic was between them, and it was too 
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late. Labor became a drudgery, books a 
burden. She ceased after a few months 
to entertain company at all, and then the 
gossips of Fountain Green had another 
morceau of scandal in the fact that Catha- 
rine was about to shut up her splendid 
house and spend the summer, in company 
with a distant relative, at Saratoga Springs. 

The last Sabbath at Fountain Green be- 
fore her departure, Rev. Mr. Hoggs preach- 
ed an elaborate discourse upon the Bubject 
of Church relations. The reverend gen- 
tleman took the scriptural positions and 
sustained them well, that a difficulty be- 
tween brethren should, if possible, be re- 
conciled by the parties themselves in se- 
cret ; that in case of failure, two or more 
ohurch members, mutual friends, should 
be called in to adjudicate the matter and 
bring them together in secret ; that in case 
of a second failure, the church session 
should try the cause of difficulty in secret ; 
and that if all these efforts failed to com- 
promise the matter, then the church in its 
congregational capacity may be called in 
to give their private action interlocutory 
meeting, that is, in secret . Now, as this 
good man was noted for his opposition to 
all secret societies, there seemed to be a 
slight discrepancy between the two posi- 
tions, and so Catharine told him the next 
day. But the subtle ecclesiastic was not 
to be overthrown by a straw lance from a 
lady’s hand, for at once with great spirit 
he drew the sword polemic and showed 
Catharine how that Christ went aside in 
private , prayed in private , commissioned 
his disciples in private, instructed them in 
private, lived thirty years in private , re- 
buked Peter in private, appeared to his 
disciples after his resurrection, in private, 
led them out to Bethany in private ; in 
short, the Rev. Mr. Hoggs so effectually 
demolished the lady, that if not convinced 
by the weight of the arguments, she was 
altogether annihilated by the ponderous- 
ness of the words. 

(2b be concluded in our next.) 


THE FIRST AND THIRD MARRIAGE. 

H THUS, you see, my own Hortense, 
X that I must leave you. I shall pro- 
vide an income of a hundred louis for 
your expenses. Look forward constantly 
to my return; and when fortune again 
smiles upon me, I shall come back, never 
again to be separated until death.” 

The weeping wife could not be comfort- 
ed. It was hard that, so soon after her 
marriage, when the world seemed so bright 
and gay, and when wealth and fortune 
smiled so serenely upon her, all should be 
swept away, and she left, like a lone 
widow, to protect herself The husband 
was almost distracted at the thought of 
leaving her, His heart had been bound 


up in his beautiful Hortense. She had 
been his idol from boyhood, the bright 
dream of his existence ; and when he had 
attained the distinction of one of the mer- 
chant princes of Montreal, he married her, 
and placed her in the very heart of lux- 
ury. 

Misfortunes came on swift wings to the 
happy pair. One by one his possessions 
left him, and worse than that, others were 
involved in his affairs who were leas able * 
to lose than himself He could not look 
upon the ruin of those around him ; for he 
had a kind heart, and would not wrong 
any one for the world. They that lost by 
his ill fortune admitted that M. Valentin 
was a strictly honest man ; and that is 
great praise from those who are injured 
by a man’s ill luck. People are but too 
apt to call it dishonesty. 

There was but a single bright spot be- 
fore M. Valentin. Australia gleamed up 
warm and golden, and with a desperation 
born of love to his wife and justice to his 
creditors, he secretly embarked for the 
land of promise. There was a nine days’ 
wonder as to where he was gone, and to 
what purpose ; and then he died out of 
the thoughts of the community, as tho- 
roughly as if he had been dead and buried. 

The weeping Hortense removed to an- 
other locality ; the fashionables who had 
strained every nerve to get invited to the 
house of the rich merchant, never paused 
to ask after his wife ; and lonely and mis- 
erable, without friends or relatives, Hor- 
tense drooped and pined, until the beauty 
which her husband so praised was changed 
into dimness. She never heard from M. 
Valentin. No single word had ever cheer- 
ed her solitude since he left her. As 
month after month dragged its slow weight 
along, and no tidings reached her, her 
heart utterly sank within her, and she be- 
lieved him dead. What indeed could she 
think? It was better to think so than to 
believe him unmindful of her, and day 
after day she watered his memory with 
tears of genuine sorrow, as one sorrows 
for the beloved dead. 

She put on the deepest mourning, kept 
her room for months, and when she finally 
went out again, and that only to church, 
her sorrow was written plainly in the face, 
which, if it had lost some of its beauty, 
was yet most deeply interesting. So at 
least thought the young Eugene Stanbury, 
an Englishman of unblemished character 
and prosperous business. He saw her at 
church, devised some ingenious expedient 
to be introduced, and begged the privil- 
ege of waiting upon her. The lady plead- 
ed her inability to entertain company, the 
impropriety of her receiving gentlemen, 
and a thousand reasons why he should not 
visit her. 

He overruled them all, besought her to 
waive all ceremony with him, to consider 
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him as a deeply attached friend, a brother, 
anything in snort, if he might be permitted 
to see her sometimes ; and Hortense, weary 
of her monotonous and dreary life, at last 
consented. 

Once having renewed the delicious con- 
sciousness of a protecting presence, she 
found it hard to give it up for the mere 
punctilious fear of what the world would 
say of her. Indeed she had long since 
shaken hands with the world, and parted 
from it She owed it no favor. It had no 
right to criticise her conduct Thus she 
reasoned while listening to Eugene’s im- 
passioned entreaties that she should lay 
aside her sorrow for the dead and become 
his wife. 

Still she hesitated. She truly believed 
in her husband’s death ; for would he not 
have written had he been living ? Of the 
many letters she had written him, the 
many inquiries she had instituted, no an- 
swer could be obtained. No one knew 
anything of M. Valentin. 

In an hour of more than usual loneli- 
ness and trouble, she whispered trf herself 
that should Eugene press his suit anew, 
she would consent to marry him. She 
liked him. She was weary of her own life, 
caged and cribbed as she was ; she longed 
for freedom from the restraint that poverty 
and widowhood were constantly imposing 

r n her ; and all these combined operat- 
wonderfully in Eugene’s fevor. The 
marriage was strictly private ; and half 
Mr. St&nbury’s friends had no suspicion 
that she had ever married at all until she 
became his wife. 

He took her to a pleasant home, as com- 
fortable if not quite as luxurious as the 
one she had shared with M. Valentin ; and 
all that she asked for was showered upon 
her with generous profusion. Their dwell- 
ing, two or three miles from the heart of 
Montreal, was surrounded with trees and 
flowering shrubs of every description. In- 
side there was every comfort that a living 
heart could suggest Tbfe heart of Hor- 
tense awoke to life, to love, to happiness ; 
and to see her thus, rejoiced that of her 
husband. 

Two years of almost unmingled bliss 
went by ; but the third year commenced 
with some alarm for the health of Eugene. 
Twice had Hortense seen him draw a 
handkerchief from bis lips, which was 
steeped in blood; and often his nights 
were passed in coughing, until nature was 
exhausted, and the morning sleep found 
him drenched in the terrible sweats which 
so surely portend consumption. Hortense 
struggled against this new and terrible 
sorrow. It was the first time that she had 
watched over one dear to her. It was the 
first time that she had seen the effects of 
this insidious disease ; and hope and fear 
alternated in her breast, until at length 
the hoped against all hope, and the blow 


came down upon her all the harder that 
she had not schooled herself to feel its ap- 
proach. 

It was hard to see him parting with the 
mute evidences of his brief happiness. 
Every window where he had sat with her, 
every arbor where they had rested, every 
tree under whose shades they had walked, 
or whose trunk he had carved with her 
name, all received a forewell look. 

“ How can I part with you, dearest ?” 
he asked, after his painful journey round 
the rooms and the garden. 

“ Eugene ! do not name it/’ she said ; 
“ you will break my heart” 

“But you must hear it, Hortense. I 
cannot stay with you long. Thank Heaven 
that I leave you above want Promise 
me, dear, that you will never leave this 
home. Trust me, I will be with you in 
spirit, when the form is laid in the earth ; 
watching, guarding, if possible, speaking 
to you.” 

It was his last night on earth. When 
the morn broke, his eyes were closed in 
the slumber of death. 

Hortense wandered for months about 
her beautiful home like a perturbed spirit 
There was nothing that had been touched 
by Eugene that had not a solemn and a 
sacred value in her eyes. The trees he 
had planted, the bowers he had formed, 
all had a meaning to her that no one else 
could understand ; and yet upon each one 
of these and upon her whole heart and 
life seemed written, “ the glory has de- 
parted !” 

It is time to go back to the days of M. 
Valentin, and see what became of the fond 
husband, the courageous adventurer. At 
first he was almost distracted at the 
thought of parting with Hortense; but 
once the Rubicon passed, he became more 
calm. A few years he thought would find 
them together, never to part; and per- 
haps they would be all the happier for the 
separation. 

Full of hope he went to the mines of 
Australia. Day by day he wrought there, 
enduring hardships unheard of before, but 
beating them with the courage and forti- 
tude of a hero. Ever before him was the 
word Hortense. It nerved his arm in tHe 
rough mines, when he struck his iron into 
the gold-giving soil ; it Boothed’him when 
he lay burning with fever, in a rude shanty 
in the mountains ; his thought by day and 
his dream by night was still his own Hor- 
tense. Not a word, however, reached him 
from her ; and often he shuddered at the 
fearful probabilities that arose to his mind. 
Hortense might be sick, suffering ; might 
deem him dead or unfaithful ; no, that 
could never be — she would have foith in 
him as in the sun. Come what would, she 
would not be shaken in her trust But as 
he lay in the miserable shed which held 
his sick bed, he would have given worlds 
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for one glance from her eye, one pressure 
of her hand, to show that he was not for- 
gotten, and as he watched the stars over- 
head, shining through the crevices of the 
low roof, he thought that if Hortense were 
dead, she would appear to him then in bis 
need. 

The rude miners were too intent on gain 
to watch beside his bed, and many were 
the long nights and days in which he lay 
unattended. Aid came at last in the shape 
of a child — a young boy whose father was 
at work in the mines, and whose mother 
supported herself and child by washing. 
Hours did little Ben Cole sit beside him, 
watching every movement, and trying to 
give him ease ; or bringing water from 
the spring, he would bathe his fevered 
forehead with his little hands. A tendfer 
nurse indeed was little Ben, and on his 
recovery, M. Valentin made the laundress 
happy bv providing for the boy. 

M. Valentin had been richlv rewarded 
for his enterprise. Gold had showered in 
upon him in almost fabulous profusion ; 
and now he seriously thought of returning 
home. Somewhat enfeebled by his late 
illness, he was struck with dismay at being 
again prostrated, and to find that his dis- 
order was the dreaded small pox. That 
he lived through this, was only because 
his constitution was so excellent that even 
this enemy could not vanquish it He 
did live, but his own mother could not 
have known him, so deeply scarred and 
disfigured had he become. With his first 
returning strength he set out for home. 
Hortense! Montreal! were now the be- 
ginning and end of his aspirations. One 
only thing marred his joy on the home- 
ward route. Would Hortense love the 
scarred jand disfigured face that looked at 
him from the little glass in his cabin? 
Would she endure the long Bhaggy beard 
by which he was enabled to cover a part 
of the deep scars ? 

He had taken passage in an American 
vessel bound for New York. He arrived 
safely, and the next hour saw him on his 
way to Montreal. He bent his course to 
the neighborhood where Hortense had 
proposed going after his departure. He 
inquired everywhere for Madame Valen- 
tin. No one knew her. He himself was 
not recognised, even when he haunted the 
old places of business. Another name, of 
course, was upon the familiar door ; and 
hither he turned his steps, to see if haply 
eome old friend of former days might not 
have heard of her. Even the name was 
unremembered, or pretended to be ; and 
yet the person he asked was one whom he 
remembered as plotting zealously to be 
invited to his dinner parties. 

“They will remember me when they 
find I am rich again, ” said Valentin to 
himself, bitterly. 

He turned into a by-street, and saw a 


beggar sitting in the sunshine. It was the 
most cordial and happy face that had met 
his gaze since he came back. The man 
did not ask for anything either, nor show 
him the withered arm that hung loosely 
under his coat ; and hopeless as the ques- 
tion seemed, he thought he would ask 
it 

As he dropped money into the ragged 
hat that lay on the ground beside the beg- 
gar, he said carelessly, “ Can you tell me # 
where Madame Valentin lives now, my 
man ?” 

“ I used to know her when she lived in 
Queen Street Was that the one?” 

It was the street where M. Valentin’s 
grand house stood. 

“ She is gone from that house, but she 
did not forget old Jack, and many’s the 
penny she has given me since. Glad 
enough was I when I heard she was mar- 
ried again.” 

“ Married !” exclaimed M. Valentin. 

“ Bless you, sir. yes ; married to Mr. 
Stanbury 5 but, poor man, he died a year 
ago.” * 

“ Do you know where she lives now ?” 

“ Somewhere out of town. I don’t 50 
so far now I am so old. I think it is in 
Bloomsbury Place, West Terrace.” 

To paint M. Valentin’s feelings would 
be a hopeless task. Hortense married, 
but still free ! A painfhl revulsion took 
place in his mind, and he resolved, as all 
seemed to forget him, that he would not 
yet discover himself. That night he visit- 
ed the neighbourhood of Hortense, read 
“ Stanbury ” on the door, and managed to 
secure the next house, which happened to 
be quite empty, and having its garden ad- 
joining hers. The next day he furnished it 
richly, brought a number of servants, 
bought a fine carriage and horses, and un- 
der the name of Ritchie he settled down to 
watch at his leisure the movements of his 
neighbour. He chose all bis private 
rooms on that side of the bouse that over- 
looked hers. * 

The first time that he saw her was in the 
garden. She looked still handsome, but 
very sad and pensive. He wondered if it 
was for his loss or her late husband’s 1 He 
soon became satisfied that she lived a very 
retired and quiet life ; that she had little 
company and kept early hours. It was 
early spring, but he had plenty of flowers 
and fruit in the greenhouse, and he sent 
some for her acceptance with Mr. Ritchie’s 
compliments. Again and again he re- 
peated the gifts, and each time with a 
selection that marked a delicate taste. 
Hortense was charmed with her new 
neighbour whom she had not seen. 

The flowers had been sent several times, 
when he added to them a request that be 
might call on the lady. She returned a 
favorable answer, and under cover of the 
twilight hour, be found himself in the 
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room with Hortense. The sound of his 
voice filled her with indiscribable emotion, 
because it resembled that of her first hus- 
band ; but she persuaded herself that it 
must be fancy. She found her neighbour 
agreeable and attentive. He did not neg- 
lect any opportunity of being with her. 
They rode together, sung together, and 
often his voice would thrill through the 
soul of Hortense, like a remembered lay 
from some far-off land. 

Insensibly she was becoming interested 
in him. He had told her much that was 
true of his past life, and openly mourned 
some being whom he said was lost to him 
— he did not say by death — but Hortense 
saw it in that light. More and more ten- 
der grew their intercourse, for the lady 
seemed utterly to disregard his scars, un- 
til she was scarcely surprised, and cer- 
tainly not offended, at receiving an offer 
for his hand. 

She was alone in the world ; she had no 
one to consult, no one who had any right 
to blame her for trusting to one of whom 
she knew little. It was her own risk, and 
she a coep to d him ; frankly telling him how 
well she had loved him who had gone 
from her sight, and promising that she 
would try to love him as well. 

M. Valentin exulted greatly in this an- 
IVW, and OMBC near discovering himself ; 
but he had desired to delay it to a certain 
time, and he checked himself in time. The 
wedding day was appointed and every- 
thing was in readiness for the occasion. 
In exchanging rings, Hortense looked 
(i vrdlv at the oqe which the bridegroom 
her. It was the very ring which M. 
Valentin had given her at their first wed- 
ding! She fainted on the spot, and he 
began to think that he had carried matters 
too far. He hung over her with an anxie- 
ty such as he never knew before. If she 
died now bv his own folly, what would 
become of him ? He execrated his scheme, 
and repented even with tears that he had 
been led to pursue it. 

But Hortense awoke to life, awoke to 
the new joy of his presence, to ask his for- 
giveness of the past, and inspire new hope 
for the future. There had been an inex- 
plicable attraction towards him on her 
part, from their first interview ; and as she 
confessed this, her husband was quite in- 
clined to be satisfied, and to forgive the 
apparent disrespect which he fancied she 
had paid to his memory. 

As M. Valentin predicted, the inhabit- 
ants of Montreal, as soon as they found out 
his wealth, were happy to make his ac- 
quaintance, and remembered him as an 
old friend. With the true spirit of an 
honest man. he has liquidated his debt to 
the last farthing ; and now, with his still 
beautiful wife, he is travelling through 
Europe, happy as any couple can possibly 
be on their bridal tour. 


WIIAT A PRETTY LITTLE HAND! 

I AM not a bashful man. Generally 
speaking, I am fully as confident and 
forward as most of my sex. I dress well, 
dance well, sing tolerably ; I don't tread 
on ladies’ dresses when I make my bow ; 
and I have not the trick of coloring to the 
roots of my hair when I am spoken to. 
Yet there w*us one period of my life w r hen 
all my merits seemed to my own eyes in- 
significant, and I felt very modest, not to 
say bashful. It was when I was in love. 
Then I sometimes did not know where to 
put my hands and feet. Did I mention 
that in the said hands and feet consist my 
greatest beauty? They are both small. 

Three years ago 1 fell in love. I did 
no* walk into it quietly, weighing my 
idol’s perfections against her defects. I 
fell in, head and ears, two seconds after 
the introduction. 

“ Mr. Haynes — Miss Arnold,” said a mu- 
tual friend, and lo ! I was desperately in 
love. She was a little, fairy-like figure, 
w r ith long, browm curls floating over a 
snow^y neck and shoulders, and falling 
down on the w aist of an enchanting sky- 
blue dress. Her large, dark blue eyes 
full of saucy light, yet, oh! how tender 
and loving they could look This I found 
out later. 

Of all the provoking, tantalizing little 
coquettes, that ever teased the heart of a 
poor man, Susy Arnold w r as the most be- 
witching. 1 would pass an evening wdth 
her, and go home certain that one more in- 
terview would make me the happiest of 
men ; but the next time I met her, a cool 
nod, and indifferent glance, threw down 
all my castles. She was very cautious. 
Not a word did she drop to make me be- 
lieve that she loved me ; and yet her hand 
would linger in mine, ncr color rise if I 
looked my feelings, and her eyes droop, 
to be raised again in an instant, full of 
laughing defiance. She declared her in- 
tention to be an old maid most emphati- 
cally, and in the next sentence would add, 
“ I never did love, but if I should take a 
fancy to anybody. I should love him like — 
like a house on fire. Though,” she would 
say, carelessly, 4i I never saw anybody yet 
worth settling my thoughts upon.” 

I tried in a thousand ways to make her 
betray some interest in myself. Propose 
outright I could not. She had a w r ay, 
whenever I tried it, of looking in my face 
w ith an air of grave attention, of profound 
interest, that was equivalent in its effect 
to knocking me down ; it took all the 
breath out of me. 

One evening while there, I w-as seized 
with a violent headache. I told her I was 
subject to such attacks, and the gipsy, 
putting on a grave face, gave me a lecture 
on the subject of health, winding up with — 
“ The best thing you can do is to get a 
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wife to take care of you, and to keep you 
from over study.' I advise you to do it — if 
you can get anybody to have you.” 

“ Indeed,” I said, rather piqued, ‘‘there 
are only too many. I refrain from a se- 
lection for fear of breaking other hearts. 
How fond all the ladies are of me!” I 
added, conceitedly, “though I can’t see 
that I am particularly fascinating.” 

“ Neither can I,” said Susy, with an air 
of perfect simplicity. 

“ Can’t you ? said I. “I hoped — hoped 

” On ! that dreadfrdly attentive face 

of hers. “ That is, Miss Susy, I thought, 
perhaps — oh ! my head, my head !” and I 
buried my face ih the cushion. 

“ Does it ache so very badly ?” she asked, 
tenderly, and she put her cool, little hand 
in among my curls. I felt the thrill her 
fingers gave me all the way to the toes of 
my boots. 

My head being really very painful, I 
was obliged to leave ; but all the way 
home the soft, cool touch of those little 
fingers lingered upon my brow. 

Soon after this it became necessary for 
me to leave the city on business. An of- 
fer of a partnership in the the office of a 
lawyer friend of mine made me decide to 
extend my trip, and see how the “ land 
lay.” 

One thing was certain, I could not 
leave home for months, pehaps years, 
without some answer from Susy. Dressed 
in my most faultless costume, and fiill of 
hope, I went to Mr. Arnold’s. Susy was 
in the parlour at the piano alone. She 
nodded gaily as I came in, but continued 
her song. It was, “I’ve something sweet 
to tell you !” 

At the words, “I love you! I adore 
you 1” she gave me such a glance. I was 
ready to prostrate myself ; but, sweeping 
back the curls with laughing defiance, she 
warbled, “But I’m taltung m my sleep.” 

“ Then,” I cried, “ you love me when 
you sleep ! May I think so ?” 

“Oh! yes, if you choose; for Rory 
O’Moore says that dreams go by contra- 
ries, you know.” 

I sat down beside her. 

“Ah!” I said, sighing, “Rory’s idol 
dreamed she hated him.” \ 

“ Yes,” said Susy, “ that was the differ- 
ence between his case and yours.” 

We chatted away for a time. At last I 
began — 

“ Miss Susy, I came up this evening to 
tell you that I— I ” 

How she was listening ! A bright 
thought struck me. I would tell her of 
my journey, and in the emotion she was 
certain to betray, it would be easy to de- 
clare my love, 

“Miss Susy,” I said, “I am going to 
London to-morrow.” 

She swept her hands across the keys of 
the piano Into a stormy polka. I tried to 


see her face, but her curls fell over it 1 
was prepared to catch her if she fainted, 
or comfort her if she wept I listened for 
the sobs I fancied the music was intended 
to conceal ; but throwing back the curls 
with a sudden toss, she struck the last 
chord of the polka, and Baid, gaily — 

“ Going away?” 

“ Yes, for some months.” 

“ Dear me, how distressing !” Just stop 
at Levy’s as you go home and order me 
some extra pocket handkerchiefs for this 
melancholy occasion, will you ?” 

“ You do not seem to require them,” I 
said, rather piqued; “I shall stay some 
months.” 

“ Well, write to pa, won’t you ? And if 
vou get married, or die, or anything, let us 
know.” 

“ I have an offer to be a partner in a 
law office,” I said, determined to try her, 
“ and if I accept it, as I have some thoughts 
of doing, I shall never return.” 

“ Going away for ever?” she said, with 
a sad tone, that made my heart throb. 

“ Miss Susy, I hoped you, at least, would 
miss me, and sorrow in my absence.” 

She opened her eyes with an expression 
of profound amazement. 

W I 

“ Yes, it might change all my plans, if 
my absence would grieve you.” 

“ Change all your plans ?” 

“ Yes, I hoped — thought ” 

Oh ! that earnest, grave face. My cheeks 
burned, my hands and feet seemed to swell, 
and I felt cold chills all over me. I could 
not go on. I broke down for the third 
time. 

There was an awkward silence. I 
glanced at Susy. Her eyes were resting 
on my hand, which lay on the arm of the 
sofa. The contrast between the black 
horse-hair and the flesh seemed to strike 
her. 

“ What a pretty little hand !” she said. 

A brilliant idea passed through my 
brain. 

• “ You may have it if you will !” I said, 
offering it 

She took it between her own, and, toy- 
ing with the fingers, said — 

“May I?” 

“ Yes, if— if you will give me this one,” 
and I raised her disengaged hand to my 
lips. 

She looked into my face. What she 
read there I cannot say ; but if ever eyes 
tried to talk, mine did then. Her color 
rose, the white lids fell over the glorious 
eyes, and the tiny hand struggled to free 
itself, Was I fool enough to release 
it? 

What I said I know not ; but I dare say 
my wife can tell you. Five minutes later, 
my arm encircled the brown dress, the 
brown curls fell upon my breast, and my 
lips were in contact with— another pair. 
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THE INTERVIEW WITH THE RAO GATHERER. 


CHAPTER XL VI. 

THE EXPLANATION*. 

O wake from thy dumber, the gray dawn is break- 
inpj — 

Ilaat thou forgot ’tis the day we moat port? 

It may bo for year*, and it majr bo forever — • 

0 why art thou silent, thou joy of my heart ? 

—IriiK Ballad. 

O N the morning appointed for his inter- 
view with Amy, Henry Beacham, who 
had passed the night in pacing his lonely 
chamber, left the Hotel de Bnstol for the 
licorice Hotel, in the Rue St Honore. In 
his way a thousand tender recollections 
crowded on his mind — a thousand crushed 
hopes of a life of happiness and love, 
pressed on his bruised heart He had 
loved her with that deep and fervent pas- 
sion which knows no second object ; and 
he longed and trembled at the idea of once 
more beholding her. 

“ I shall see her again,” he thought ; lis- 
ten to the music of her voice I Perhaps it 
wilt tremble ; unless her heart has changed, 
she cannot be insensible to the misery*she 


has caused me. But in what light shall I 
appear? not as the outraged lover, who 
has been abandoned and betrayed, but as 
the nephew of that bold, bad man, who 
consigned her youth to poverty, her broth- 
er to the grave. Perhaps she will scorn 
and spurn me. No, no,” be added, “ wealth 
must indeed have changed her naturo, for 
Amy to act unkindly, or to believe that I 
was, even for an instant, a partner in my 
uncle’s villainy. She will not do me that . 
injustice — I wronged her !” 

As he approached the hotel, which par 
parenthese that worthy creature Meurice 
still keeps in Rue de Rivoli — his emotion 
increased. 

“ Shame on my manhood !” he muttered. 

I thought I had more firmness. “ Courage, 
Henry — courage I I go to vindicate my 
faith and honor. I must be firm : the in- 
terview once past I shall have time enough 
for weakness and regret” 

Rigid, who was on the watch, saw him 
approach the house, and hastened to ap- 
prize the general. Beacham the poor fel- 
low found firmness sufficient to send up 
( 337 ) 
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locket, which had # long since been re- 
deemed from the ' pawn-brokers, and 
placed it on the table. 

Beacham was thunderstruck. 

“ Want and poverty 1” he repeated. 

“ Aye, that bitter want which finds no 
sympathy with the unfeeling world. I had 
left Lady Playwell’s house, where I was 
exposed to insult and offers my cheeks 
would burn to repeat, and found shelter 
with a kind, dear girl, who, like myself, 
had lost all earthly hope. For weeks and 
months we toiled at our needles for a scan- 
ty meal— toiled contentedly till she fell ill 
— was dying — dying for want I could 
not see her perish— I parted with it, Henry. 
I could have starved myself, but could not 
see poor Fanny die.” 

“ I see— see it all !” exclaimed Henry : 
“ General Playwell took advantage of 
your poverty ; with his wealth Btepped in 
and robbed me of a heart I would not 
have bartered for the wealth of worlds.” 

I knew not,” replied Amy, “ that the 
general was rich— like the rest of the 
world I deemed him poor. He Bpoke of a 
home — a shelter from the storms of life — 
a retreat where I could die in peace. Had 
I known that he was rich 1 should have 
refused him.” 

Her husband and Rigid exchanged 
glances : that of the latter was reproach- 
ful, bis master’s confused— he felt that he 
had acted unworthily. 

“You love him, Amy?” said Henry, 
with a sigh. 

“ You have no right to ask that ques- 
tion,” replied Amy ; “ but I will answer 
it truthfully. No ; I respect and honor 
him like a father. He has been kind and 
generous to me, but I do not love him 
os you understand the word, with the de- 
votion of my heart. Henry, I shall never 
love again— such feelings are dead within 
me. And now,” she added, “that I have 
told you of my sufferings, proved to you 
that no mercenary feelings actuated me — 
for even when I believed you false, I was 
faithful to the memory of the past — but 
one sad word remains — farewell for ever !” 

“Not for ever!” exclaimed her lover, 
casting himself passionately at her feet 
• “ Amy, you have a strength of mind be- 
yond your years — you despise the con- 
ventionalities of a hollow, prejudiced 
world. Your hand may be the general’s 
but your bearl is mine — mine by the 
love of youth — mine by the sufferings 
which have tried it Doom me not to 
hopeless misery — to despair and death! 
What are the opinions of mankind to us? 
Fly with me — by heaven I will love you — 
respect you like a sister — till death shall 
remove the barrier to our happiness ! I 
can be content to linger by your side — to 
breathe the air yon breathe — bask in the 
light of tout dear eyes — nor frame a wish 
beyond.” 


The general extended his hand convul- 
sively towards his companion, and whis- 
pered : 

“ The pistols — the pistols 1” 

“ Wait!” was the cool reply. 

So unexpected had the mad proposal 
been to Amy, that for a few momenta she 
was incapable of either withdrawing her 
hand — which, in his agony, Henry had 
grasped — or replying to him. Tears fell 
upon his cheek, but her woman’s heart 
was firm. 

“Release my hand, Henry,” she said, 
struggling for calmness j “ release it— you 
have no nght to detain it !” 

“ True,” said the young man, throwing 
himself into a chair; “it is another’s 
now.” 

“ Henry,” she continued, “ madness has 
destroyed your reason. You would not, 
I am sure, degrade the girl you once so 
truly loved. You would despise me were 
I capable of entertaining, even for an in- 
stant, the proposal uttered in passion. 
What ! quit the man who has honored me 
with his name, snatched me from misery — 
bring bis white hairs with shame and sor- 
row to the grave, and brand myself a thing 
which even you would soon loathe to look 
upon. You could not, 1 am sure, mean 
this seriously, to the sister of your dead 
friend, the playmate of your boyhood !” 

Henry was silent 

“And if you did,” she added firmly, 
“ though my heart broke with the effort, I 
would tear your image from it I may 
not, do not "love General Playwell with 
the affection his kindness deserves, and 
which a wife should bear her husband; 
but he shall never blush for the choice he 
has made.” 

“ Do you want the pistols now ?” whis- 
pered Rigid to his master, who, pale as 
death from agitation was obliged to lean 
against the side of the book-case for sup- 
port 

“ Spare me — spare me !” faintly groaned 
the old man. 

Rigid pitied his emotion, and was si- 
lent 

“ You can reason coldly, Amy,” groaned 
the wretched Henry : “ for you have not 
loved as I do.” 

“Not loved!” repeated Amy, bursting 
into tears. “ Henry I love you still. Ap- 
proach me not!” she hastily exclaimed, mb 
the young man, in a transport of delight, 
started from the seat into which he had 
thrown himselt “ I can still respect my- 
self. Yes, Henry, I love you with all mv 
childhood’s love. But not my girhood’s 
hope. You have wrung the confession 
from me, be satisfied ; and never attempt 
to see me more.” 

“ You love me, Amy!” 

“Yes; and by that love respect me. 
By the memory of the dead, by your own 
honor, and true, generous heart, never 
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his card, the old soldier and his master 
were safely ensconced in their hiding- 
place. 

44 You have the pistols ?” demanded the 
general, in a stem voice. 

Rigid glanced at his breast, in which 
they were both concealed. 

“ Enough!” added his master, with a 
deep drawn sigh. 

“Be firm, general,” whispered the at- 
tached domestic. 44 Remember that some- 
thing must be allowed for human regret — 
human weakness. Promise me not to 
start at a word, or unnecessarily betray 
yourself. It is a fearful experiment that 
we are trying, but my confidence in my 
lady’s honor is as unshaken as ever.” 

44 Heaven grant it,” was the hoarse reply 
. of the jealous husband, who trembled from 
the excess of his emotion. “ This day 
makes me a wretch, or a happy man for 
life?” 

44 It will do neither,” thought Rigid ; 
but he wisely kept his opinion to himself. 

A hand was laid upon the door of the 
reception room ; and Henry Beach am was 
ushered into the apartment by one of the 
domestics, who informed him that his mis- 
tress would see him in a few moments. Both 
the concealed spectators of the coming in- 
terview were struck by the elegance of his 
appearance, and the manly grace of his 
person. Although fearfully pale, his coun- 
tenance bore that intellectual expression 
which is more admired than beauty. The 
general observed it with a pang — Rigid 
with a doubt For the first time he re- 
gretted the ordeal to which he felt both 
Amy and her husband were about to be 
subjected. 

A table, covered with books, papers, 
and visiting cards was in the centre of the 
room. Henry seated himself at the side 
nearest the window, bo that the watchers 
had a perfect view of him ; for the book- 
case stood between him and the door, upon 
which his eyes were fixed so hopelessly 
and wretchedly, that any one, save the 
jealous husband might have pitied hiiq, 

To the general it seemed an age until 
his wife made her appearance. At last 
she did so. Like Henry’s her countenance 
was extremely pale ; and the circle round 
her eyes showed that she had been weep- 
ing. 

“ Henry !” 

44 Amy !” 

No other words passed between them. 
The poor girl, with a faint gesture, point- 
ed to her visitor to resume his seat, and 
sank herself into a chair near the door, 
leaving the table between them. 

44 Come,” thought Rigid, “ it commences 
better than I expected. Poor girl ! poor 
girl!” 

It is impossible to describe the feelings 
which agitated the breast of General Play- 
welL There they were together, the only 


beings in the world whom he either loved 
or hated. A thousand jealous pangs shot 
through bis heart, and he bit Ids lips till 
they absolutely blea, to repress his emo- 
tion. 

“ You wished to see me, Henry,” Amy 
at last began, with an attempt at firmness, 
which her voice betrayed to be but an at- 
tempt : 44 and I felt that you had a right to 
ask the meeting, painful as it will prove to 
both of us, I too,” she added, after a 
pause, 44 desired it ; for I could not bear 
the thought that you should deem me the 
mercenary wretch who had bartered faith 
for wealth. Did you but know ” 

44 1 know it all !” exclaimed her lover ; 
44 know how cruelly we have both been 
deceived. By my bad uncle’s treachery 
at St Petersburg— where I was in all but 
name a prisoner — my letters were inter- 
cepted— a false marriage was announced, 
which vou credulously believed ; as if the 
man who had heard your lips once pro- 
nounce that he was the chosen of your 
heart, could ever love another ; Amy,” he 
added, with a passionate burst of grief, 
44 the hope of calling you mine, even in 
poverty, sustained me against the machi- 
nations of my enemies ; not to have won a 
crown — the wealth of the world — would I 
have bartered that hope ; for I truly loved 
you I” 

The implied reproach was not lost upon 
her to whom it was addressed ; she raised 
her eyes to him with an expression which 
seemed to say, And have I not too suf- 
fered ?’’ The generous heart of the young 
man understood the mute appeal — it was 
more eloquent than a hundred protesta- 
tions could have been. 

44 Forgive me !” he added ; “ angel — 
martyr I ungenerous, selfish as my words 
appear, my heart, Amy, was not in them — 
that acquits you. Why should you have 
kept a faith which you believed I had 
broken 1 Why refuse the hand and for- 
tune of an honorable though aged man, 
who, from all I hear, has acted most nobly 
by you ? There are few who remain con- 
stant to a memory merely.” 

*• Henry,” replied the suffering girl, 44 1 
am sure you did mean to utter words, 
which, when I am dead, will return to you 
as reproaches. Think you unless I could 
have met your gaze without a blush, I 
should have consented to. this interview, 
which wrings my heart with a pang no 
words can paint ! Those who have felt as 
I do alone can judge me. It was that you 
might acquit me even of the suspicion of 
having acted unworthily, I yielded to it 
Had you seen me, when driven by want 
and hunger, I parted with this locket — 
your gift— and which I now restore— had 
you witnessed the anguished, the struggles 
it cost me, you would not accuse me of 
light-heartedness !” 

She drew from her bosom the chain and 
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again Insult my ears by a proposal which 
would shock me more from your lips than 
from those of any earthly being I” 

Rising from her chair, she tottered tow- 
ards the door, and, fixing a look of anguish 
upon him, added : 

44 Farewell for ever.” 

44 Stay one instant? Fear not that I 
shall again abuse your patience — it was 
the madness of despair— of a broken heart, 
Amy. My task is not yet ended. I have 
discovered, since my uncle’s death, that a 
large sum of money had for years been 
wrongfully withheld by him from you and 
your poor brother: I came to restore it 
to you.” 

• 4 To me ? Impossible !” 

44 Have you not heard your mother and 
poor Richard speak of a relative who died 
in India, from whom your lather expected 
to inherit a large fortune ?” 

44 Yes ; something of the kind I do re- 
member ?” 

44 It fell into my bad uncle’s hands. You 
know his heartless nature, Amy; and, 
perhaps, for my sake, will not expose his 
memory to reproach. This was the secret 
of poor old Gridley’s influence over him ; 
it was the knowledge of this fraud which 
he relied upon to wring from him a con- 
sent to ” 

44 1 understand,” hastily interrupted the 
wife of General Playwell, with a sigh. 
44 Had this discovery been sooner made, it 
might have saved much misery.” 

The speaker was alluding to her bro- 
ther, but the jealous listener felt assured 
she referred to her unhappy marriage. 

44 This,” said Henry, "placing the packet 
on the table, 44 makes you independent of 

your ” he could not bring himself to 

utter the word husband, so .added, Gene- 
ral Playwell. 44 Old men are sometimes 
capricious in their loves. Perhaps it will 
be well to confide it to the care of Wil- 
liam or his lather.” 

Amy shook her head with a mournful 
smile, as much as to indicate that she had 
no secrets from her husband. 

44 And now, Amy, farewell ! Forgive me 
the mad proposal— I was wretched when 
I made it ! It was wrung from despair, 
not the presumptuous whisperings of 
hope !” 

44 Freely, freely, Henry!” sobbed the 
unhappy girl. 

44 Ana by the memory of the past, of our 
mutual suffering and affection, a kiss — one 
kiss upon that hand which once I fondly 
hoped would have been mine ?” 

Am j regarded him for an instant as if 
irresolute how to answer ^ but there was 
something so mournful in the tone in 
which he craved the boon, so despairing 
in his look, that she yielded to the im- 
pulse of her heart 

44 Not on my hand, Henry,” she ex- 
claimed, 44 but on my cheek— a brother’s 


kiss — such as a sister might receive — the 
seal of our misery and separation !” 

44 Bless you, Amy ! God bless you for 
that one act of kindness! May He 
strengthen your heart, though mine may 
never know peace ! May the sunshine of 
happiness revisit your path, though mine 
is forever clouded ! God bless you, and 
farewell 1” 


Pressing her for an instant— and an in- 
stant only — to his manly breast, he im- 
printed a passionate kiss upon her cheek, 
and rushed like a madman from the room. 
Poor Amy sank back feinting in her chair. 

All this passed so rapidly that General 
Playwell, who labored under a species of 
fascination like that which the rattlesnake 
is said to exercise over its victim, had 
scarcely time to extend his hand to clutch 
one of the pistols which Rigid held, when 
Henry was gone, and his wife insensible. 

44 Are you mad ?” whispered the old sol- 
dier, hair dragging him from their place 
of concealment into the ante-room, and 
thence into his Btudy, the door of which 
he carefblly locked. 44 What would you 
do ?” 

44 1 know not!” groaned his master, 
writhing with his feeUngs. 44 1 am mad — 
wretched— wretched ! She is virtuous — 
coldly virtuous ! but she loves another ” 

44 Well, she told you so before she mar- 
ried you.” 

44 Aye 1” said the general, bitterly : 
44 and when I am dead will wed him ! If 
she does,” he added, bitterly, 44 she shall 
go to him a beggar ! Not a shilling of my 
fortune shall she inherit ! They Bhall not 
laugh over my grave, and rejoice that the 
old dotard can no longer mar their happi- 
ness !” 

44 You forget that she is rich — the for- 
tune which Mr. Beacham so honorably re- 
stored ” 


44 Is mine, Rigid— mine ! Every penny 
of it mine!” 

The old soldier eyed the speaker for an 
instant, and struck by the snllen determi- 
nation in his eye and manner, turned sad- 
ly away, as if grieved at the want of gene- 
rosity in the master he had so feithfully 
served and truly loved. 

“You will think better. of it!” he at 
last observed. 

44 Never, by heavens !” exclaimed Gene- 
ral Playwell, impatiently pacing the room. 
44 She has no marriage settlement, and this 
unlooked-for wealth is legally mine. If I 
cannot win my wife’s affections, I can at 
least secure her fortune I” 

He was proceeding towards the door 
when an observation from the old soldier 
stopped him. 

“Would you have her despise you?” 
he asked. 

The general paused. 

44 If you demand it she will know that 
you have descended to act the spy upon 
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her conduct, and witnessed tier interview 
with that young man.” 

“ No matter — I am determined to pos- 
sess it.” 

Just as he opened the door of his study 
Lisette presented herself, holding in her 
hand the packet Both Rigid and his 
master recognized it in an instant 

“ My lady, sir,” said the waiting-woman, 
“ Is exceedingly ill ; but she sent you 
this, and says she will explain how it 
came into her possession when she sees 
you to-morrow.” 

The intimation that till to-morrow Amy 
wished to be alone, which the message 
thus evidently conveyed, did not tend to 
soothe the feelings of the general, who, 
however, took the packet, without a word 
of reply, and closed the door. 

Rigid eyed him curiously as he broke 
the envelope, and hastily examiued its 
contents. 

“One hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds!” he exclaimed, as be finished 
counting the notes. 

“And what can you want with it?” de- 
manded the old soldier. “ You are rich 
enough already, heaven knows. If wealth 
could afford happiness you need not corn- 
lain. Your wife, in the singleness of her 
eart, despite the warning of that young 
man — who after all is not such a fool as 
at one time 1 was inclined to take him 
for— has sent it to you, unopened, un- 
touched !” 

“ She loves another !” 

“Ahd what then, so she is faithful to 
von ? Think you that persecution is like 
ly to wean her from him? Were I in 
your place I would so act that if she did 
not behave like a wife while living, she 
should revere my memory like a child 
when dead.” 

General Playwell seemed struck by the 
observation, althongh at the moment he 
did not reply to it Hastily rolling up 
the notes, which were spread out on the 
table, he handed them to the speaker. 

“And what am I to do 'with these?” 
said Rigid. 

“Keep them safely until I demand 
them.” 

“ I won’t,” was the reply. 

“You won’t?” 

“ No, if I do — — There, itts as good as 
said. I’ll lend no hand to your heartless 
project! If you place the notes in my 
care I shall return them to my mistress, 
with a caution to follow the young fel- 
low’s advice, and not trust to one who 
can carry his resentments and evil pas- 
sions with him to the grave !” 

Without waiting for a reply, the honest, 
blunt-hearted fellow walked out of the 
room, leaving the general still under the 
influence of feelings of jealousy and an- 

S »r. Had he asked himself how far the 
ult had been his own in marrying a girl 


whose affections he knew were another’s, 
and whom the disparity of age rendered 
it impossible to love him, the result might 
have been different ; but, like most selfish 
men, he never once suspected that the 
fault could by any possibility be that of 
his own. 

Before he left the study he carefully 
sealed up the notes, and placed them in 
his desk, intending to send them to his 
banker’s on the following morning. 

At an early hour the next day — which 
was the one after the fatal ordinances 
which hurled the elder Bourbons from the 
throne of France— Rigid entered his mas- 
ter’s room. The old soldier was in fUU 
uniform, his sword by his side, and an air 
of calm resolution on his countenance. 

“ Eh ! Rigid, what has happened ?” de- 
manded the general, starting from his un- 
easy slumber, and surprised at the unusu- 
al appearance. 

“ That’s what I have been asking for 
the last hour. The people are assemb- 
ling in all directions, and the military 

f Sloping like wildfire along the streets. 

he English are all quitting Paris. Lady 
Derry’s maid Bays there is a revolution, 
and that all strangers are to be massa- 
cred !” 

The roll of the distant musketry con- 
firmed, in one part at least, the speaker’s 
statement 

“ By heavens,” exclaimed the general, 
“it is true! The fools have driven the 
people into rebellion!” 

Sprintrimr from the bed, the speaker 
hastily dressed himself, determined to as- 
certain, by calling at the embassy, the ac- 
tual position of affairs. 

“ Will you not wear your uniform ?” de- 
manded Rigid. 

“ No,” replied his master, drily ; “ and 
yon would do well to change yours. This 
is an affair in which we have nothing to 
do.” 

“ What, quit the British uniform before 
the French !” exclaimed the veteran, who 
had a true John Bull dislike to his Gallic 
neighbors. “ If I do may I iiever live to 
wear it again !” 

“ I request — if necessary, I command !” 
said his master. “ Were you to appear in 
the streets thus attired, it would , excite 
the fury of the populace, perhaps the most 
ferocious in Europe. They have not for- 
gotten the color of the uniform, or forgiven 
its appearance in Paris, during its occupa- 
tion by the allied armies.” 

“ I should think not 1” growled Rigid, 
with an air of discontent. “ But I little 
thought my old general could order me to 
strike my colors !” 

“ But England is at peace with France.” 
“ More shame for her !” 

“ Besides, it would attract attention to 
your mistress and myself; perhaps com- 
promise our safety,” 
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The last observation was sufficient ; the 
idea of endangering the safety of Amy, 
whom the old soldier loved with the same 
fidelity be bore to his master, decided 
him. With a reluctant step he left the 
room, and returned in about half an hour 
in his usual attire. 

“ Right, Rigid,” observed his master 
with a smile. 

During his absence the firing in the 
streets had increased, and the general be- 
gan to be seriously alarmed. When he 
descended from his apartments he found 
the courtyard of the hotel in the greatest 
confusion. Carriages were being packed, 
and horses put to ; the English were fly- 
ing in all directions. Poor Meurice was 
in despair at the departure of so many 
guests. 

“ It is noting,” he kept exclaiming ; 
il milords, it is noting. Only an emeule 
with de gamins of Paris ! Carse dem all 
over, very much 1” 

“ Amen !” exclaimed Rigid, heartily. 

As the hotel of the ambassador was in 
the same street, the general set out on 
foot ; but nothing could prevent the old 
soldier from accompanying him. 

“ It’s no use,” he doggedly answered ; 
“ if you £0 into the fire I go. You never 
had a skirmish for the last twenty years 
without me ; so rocal your orders, gene- 
ral, or hang me if I don’t declare a mu- 
tiny.” 

His master yielded, and they set forth 
together. 

General Playwell, on his arrival at the 
hotel of the ambassador, found the rooms 
crowded with his countrymen, who, on 
the first outbreak of the revolution, had 
hastened to their minister to ask his ad- 
vice. Some pretended to treat the affair 
as a mere effervescence of the people, and 
laughed at the fears of their compatriots ; 
others, more far-seeing, judged that the 
hour when the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons was to quit the throne, alternately 
adorned by so many virtues or sullied by 
such detestable crimes, had arrived ; but 
all agreed that, considering how unpopu- 
lar the English were in Paris, despite the 
enormous sums they annually spent there, 
that it would be advisable to quit the me- 
tropolis of France till the storm had 
blown over. 

“Be tranquil, gentlemen,” said the 
Count de Fleurie, a French nobleman 
who was attached to the ministry. “ His 
majesty knows very well what he is 
about; the turbulent citizens of Paris 
have long required a lesson, and the go- 
vernment are determined to give them 
one ; the ministers are united and reso- 
lute” 

“ So seem the people,” drily observed 
the general ; “ they fire as steadily as dis- 
ciplined troops. Listen,” he added, as 
the distant sound of jpqsketry rolled 


heavily on the air ; “ this is no child’s 
play.” 

“ Yes,” said the Frenchman, gratified, 
despite his political bias, at the praise of 
countrymen ; “ the gamins of Paris fight 
well ; so do our troops,” he added. 

“But they will not, perhaps, long in 
arms against their brothers? Trust me, 
the experiment is a dangerous one.” 

At this moment the ambassador made 
his appearance. He was one of those 
clear-headed statesmen whom long expe- 
rience made prudent, and who could 
judge of the political atmosphere from 
the least breath of wind. 

“ Good morning, gentlemen !” he said, 
with a grave smile, as he entered the 
salon. “ I fear the street music has dis- 
turbed you ?” 

In an instant he was surrounded by 
questioners, all eager to ask his opinion 
and advice as to the propriety of quitting 
the capital. Of course he was too cau- 
tious to commit himself by directly giving 
either in a sense unfavorable to the sta- 
bility of the present government; al- 
though in his own mind he saw that it was 
foredoomed. 

“ Judge for yourselves, gentlemen,” he 
said; “I have received assurance from 
the minister of foreign affairs that the go- 
vernment is sufficiently strong to make 
head against all attempts to overthrow it ; 
of course I am satisfied.” 

At this moment the Earl of Blantyre, 
who was afterwards accidentally shot in 
an outbreak at Brussels, made his appear- 
ance. All eagerly demanded the news. 

“All Paris is in arms,” he said. “I 
myself saw many in the ranks of the in- 
surgents in the uniform of the national 
guards, opposed to the troops ; several of 
the guard-houses are in possession of the 
people ; barricades are raising in all di- 
rections. Your excellency,” he added, 
addressing the ambassador, “ will oblige 
me with your vise for Brussels I” 

The secretary, who was present, signed 
the passport, and afterwards affixed the 
seal of the embassy. 

“ Where is the king?” asked Lord Hen- 
ry Seymour. 

“ At St Cloud,” replied De Fleure. 

“ And the Duke of Orleans ?” 

The count/eemed slightly embarrassed; 
he knew where the danger really existed. 

“ Doubtless with his majesty — as a 
prince of the blood at such a moment 
should be,” he replied. “ But gentlemen* 
I repeat, give yourselves no unnecessary 
alarm — every precaution has been taken ; 
Lafitte by this time is arrested.” 

“ And Lafayette ?” 

“ The government have an eye on him.” 

General Playwell was anything but sa- 
tisfied with the position of affairs; he be- 
gan to feel seriously alarmed — not on his 
own account, but on Amy’s. Drawing his 
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excellency aside, he took the liberty of an 
old friend, and asked him his candid opin- 
ion on the propriety of remaining. 

44 Quit Paris directly,” replied the peer, 
in a low voice ; 44 my wife and daughters 
start for England in three hours ; I, of 
course, remain, it is my duty. With you 
the case is different — you have no public 
duty to detain you. The fools deceive 
themselves ; it is not an emeute, but a re- 
volution j the government have provoked 
it” 

44 In that case I shall start to-day for 
Italy,” observed the general. 

44 What? ” said the ambassador, hastily ; 
“ traverse the south of France ! the most 
desperate and excitable population in Eu- 
rope ! you would be mad to attempt it ! 
Have you forgotten the massacres of 
Avignon and Marseilles? No, my dear 
Playwell — England— return to England 1 
Remember,” he added, with a smile, “ you 
have now another's safety to care for, as 
well as your own. You have asked my 
advice frankly — as frankly have I given 
it” 

At this moment their conversation was 
broken off by the arrival of a messenger 
from St. Cloud : the corps diplomatique 
were invited to attend Charles X. there. 
The poor fellow, iir crossing the Ponte 
Royale, had been wounded. He was ea- 
questioned. 

he insurgents are masters of the 
Quai d’Orsay,” replied the man ; 41 the 
troops seem to fight with only half a 
heart.*’ 

Again the roar of the cannon was heard. 
Many, and amongst them General Play- 
well, hastily left the hotel of the minister. 

On reaching the Hotel Meurice. he found 
the place in even greater confusion than 
he had left it. The courtyard was filled 
with baggage : servants were packing car- 
riages, and the cry for post-horses was 
every instant repeated. The elder Meu- 
rice was in despair. 

44 1 trust, general,” he said, with an im- 
ploring air, 44 you do not intend to leave ?” 

44 As soon as my horses can be put to,” 
was the reply. 44 Wero I alone, I should 
wait and see the end of it. But you shall 
not be a loser, that is, provided everything 
is ready for my departure in an hour. I 
shall pay for my apartments for six months : 
perhaps, when all is tranquil, I shall re- 
turn." 

44 It will be over in a few hours/’ 

44 Will it?” 

44 The troops fight bravely.” 

44 And the people desperately,” answer- 
ed the general. 44 This is no child’s play,” 
he added ; 44 the citizens are joined by the 
disbanded national guards. The gold of 
Lafitte has already gained over one regi- 
ment ; others will not be long to follow.” 

44 The fools — the idiots ! ”. muttered the 
distracted landlord, as he walked away to 


give the necessary orders for the depart- 
ure of the general. “ Sad it but lasted 
three years longer, I should not have 
cared : I should have been a rich man.” 

The excitement which the outbreak of 
the revolution produced on the mind of 
Amy had. for the moment, a beneficial ef- 
fect 111 as she was, it nerved her with 
strength. Perhaps tin' latent hope that a 
random shot might end her sorrows was 
not a stranger to the cause. She wished 
to die. For her the dream of life seemed 
over — her heart was breaking. 

Her husband was not less delighted 
than surprised at the self-possession she 
displayed, and Rigid swore that she was 
worthy to be a soldier's wife. They little 
thought that the courage they so much ad- 
mired was the offspring of despair. 

Urged by the general’s promise, Mon- 
sieur Meurice was not long in procuring 
post-horses. Within an hour the carriage 
was packed ; and, with Amy and Rigid, 
whom his master bound by a solemn pro- 
mise, w hatever might occur, not to quit 
his wife, he started from the hotel. 

They made their way along the Placo 
of the Madaleirie and along the Boulevards, 
without any great interruption. The nu- 
merous patrols of cavalry, which kept 
dashing along in all directions, rendered 
their progress comparatively easy ; but 
no sooner had they passed the Arch of St. 
Denis, and entered the long, narrow street, 
than a very different scene presented itself. 

The people— we are not one of those 
who term them the mob, although many 
ruffians were mingled w r ith them and pol- 
luted their cause by their excesses — w r ere 
in the progress of erecting several barri- 
cades, for which purpose all was consid- 
ered lawful spoil that came within their 
reach. Diligences were stopped, the pas- 
sengers compelled to dismount, even the 
horses were killed, and added to the pile 
wdiich was to form a rampart against the 
soldiery. It is astonishing with what 
equanimity the inhabitants either saw their 
furniture taken, or gave it, to form a bar- 
rier against the troops. Chairs, tables, 
pianofortes were hurled from the windows 
upon the heads of the crest-fallen sol- 
diery, who, in return, fired at the win- 
dows. The bodies of tho fallen were even 
added to the heap, and, with a shout of 
“Vive la Chartel” the father mounted 
over the body of his son. Nor w’ere the 
women less active than their husbands 
and brothers : many, armed with pistols 
and sabres, fought valiantly in the ranks 
of tho people. 

44 You had better not attempt to pass,” 
said an officer who commanded a body of 
troops at tho commencement of the street ; 
44 several carriages have already been 
overturned or forced to turn back. The 
people are desperate.” 

The general hesitated, 
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“Let us proceed,” said Amy, coolly. 

“ This scene is dreadful. We arc strangers 
— they will not injure u| ? ” 

“ Forward ! ” exclaimed her husband to 
the postilions, and at a slow pace they ad- 
vanced up .the Rue St. Denis. A simple 
chaise de paste preceded them. 

In the centre of the street the insurgents 
were busily occupied in erecting a bar- 
rier, for which purpose carts had been 
overturned, and ftirniture from the neigh- 
boring houses either taken by force or 
voluntarily supplied. Women and boys 
weretearing up the pavement, and placing 
the stones in piles to bended ;i> mi^il«*s 
against the troops. As the chaise, which 
was about fifty paces ahead of tin* gener- 
al’s carriage, approached, the men wel- 1 
corned it with a loud shout One— the 
leader of the party — a stout, bull-necked 
fellow, whose shirt-sleeves were rolled 
over his elbows, seized the horses by the 
reins, and commanded the driver to stop. 
There wils a faint scream from the inside. 
It proceeded from Amy’s friend Mary, 
who, with her husband and Henry Beach- 
ara, were hastening from Paris. The poor 
girl clung to William. The appearance 
of the man terrified her. 

“Give them money!” she exclaimed: 
“ for Heaven’s sake, do not provoke them.” 

William was about to spring from the 
vehicle to expostulate or insist on being 
permitted to proceed, when his friend an- 
ticipated him. 

“ Let me deal with them,” he said, with 
a melancholy smile : “ I have no one to 
regret me.” 

This was uttered with the tone of a man 
to whom death would have been a relief. 

“ What would you, my friends ?” he de- 
manded in French. 

“ The chaise — the people require it” 

“And so do we. Come,” he added, 
“ you are brave fellowB, and would not, I 
am sure, wish a lady and a stranger, who 
baa trusted herself to the hospitality of 
France, to be either insulted or detained ; 
as Frenchmen, you are too gallant for 
that!” 

“ Let them pass,” said a young man in 
a blouse and cap, who seemed struck by 
the manner in which the speaker address- 
ed them. “ These are not aristocrats, but 
honest citizens.” 

“ Traders, like yourselves,” added Hen- 
ry- 

“ Let them cry 1 Vive la Nation !’ then,” 
shouted the crowd. 

* “ Not only ‘ Vive la Nation,’ but 1 Vive 

la France !’ ’’ shouted our hero. 

William, who had been listening with 
breathless anxiety to the conference, re- 
peated the cry ; and the people, delighted 
with the readiness with which their de- 
mand had been complied with, made way 
for them. The pavement, however, was 
so disturbed tfeut the hprses qould only 


proceed at a very low rate : and Henry, 
to prevent further interruption, led them 
by the reins ; for the affrighted postilion 
had lost all presence of mind. — “Here 
comes something more in our way !” ex- 
claimed the leader of the insurgents, not 
altogether satisfied at the escape of the 
first party. “ There is no mistaking these. 
Look at the liveries and arms! Aristo- 
crats, flying from the country when they 
should defend it” 

“ Drive on !” exclaimed the general to 
the postillions, when he saw the attempt 
to bar their passage : “ ten louis a man if 
you reach the gate !” 

Stimulated by the proffered recompense, 
the drivers whipped and spurred their 
terrified steeds : and most probably would 
have succeeded in breaking through the 
crowd, had not a gamin about fourteen 
yean of age coolly shot the foremost His 
companion, terrified at his comrade’s fhte, 
immediately drew rein. In an instant the 
carriage was seized, and the doors forced 
open. 

Fortunately the general had compelled 
Rigid to lay aside his arms. 

“ What Beek you?” he demanded. 

“ Descend !” 

“ I am an English gentleman,” replied 
the general, “ on my way to Calais. If 
you want to see my passport, I have no 
objection to produce it ; but I shall not 
quit my carriage.” 

“ You must — the people demand it !” 

Despite his resistance, the general was 
dragged from the vehicle ; but no sooner 
did Rigid see his master in danger, than 
he sprang from his seat on the box, re- 
gardless of his promise not to interfere, 
and, snatching a pistol from the pocket of 
the carriage, fired at the man who bad 
laid his hands first upon the collar of the 
general, and slightly wounded him in the 
arm. 

There was a general cry of “ Down with 
them! down with the proud aristocrats, 
who Bhed the blood of the people !” 

Bludgeons and pikes were raised, when 
Amy sprang from the carriage with a 
loud scream, and cast herself between her 
husband and the infririated people. 

“ Mercy !” she exclaimed. “ Spare him ! 
Spare him !” 

There was one not far distant upon 
whom that cry fell like a thunderbolt, 
Henry heard it, and recognised the voice. 
Leaving the horses of the chaise, he made 
his way with desperate struggle to the 
spot, and just as a blow which laid the 
general senseless fell upon his head, caught 
the fainting Amy in his arms. 

“Villains,” said Rigid, with friry, “ you 
have murdered him !” 

“ His skull must have been thinner than 
yours. then,” observed a fellow in the 
crowd ; “ the blow would scarcely have 
cracked an egg-shelL” 
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“ Are you an Englishman ?” demanded 
Henry. 

“ Faith an’ I am an Irishman ; and that’s 
first cousin to it” 

“Assist me, then, for the honor of your 
country !” 

“ That will I, were you the blackest 
Cromwellian that ever plundered it,” re- 
plied the man, who was perfectly well 
known to the crowd : “ so back, my mas- 
ters,” he added, speaking in French ; 
•• these good people are my friends— Irish 
to the back bone ! Let them pass !” 

“ But not the carriage,” replied the 
leader. 

Hastily catching Amy in his arms. Hen- 
ry, preceded by his new ally, and closely 
followed bv Rigid, made the best of his 
way through the speakers, entreating some, 
striking desperately at others, and ward- 
ing off from his senseless burden the 
shower of blows directed at him. Struck 
by his gallantry, the young friend in tho 
blouse who at first had befriended his 
party, began to expostulate, and finally to 
use more effectual means with his country- 
men, by driving them back with the butt 
end of his gun. 

The contest could not have endured 
much longer ; for Henry’s left arm was 
broken. They reached the chaise at last, 
and Amy was placed by the side of her 
terrified friend. 

tl Where is the general ?” demanded 

William. 

“ I go to seek him,” said his friend, 
mournfully ; u honor compels me, whoever 
else may fail. Henry Beacham must not 
be the man to desert General Play well at 
an hour like this!” 

Rigid was about to follow him as he 
rushed into the crowd again, when the re- 
collection of the solemn promise he had 
made his master, not to desert Amy, re- 
strained him. With a deep sigh the old 
soldier took the vacant seat on tho box ; 
and tho postillions, despite the menaces 
and entreaties of William — who, between 
the tears and prayers of his wife, and anx- 
iety for his friend, was half distracted— 
moved on. 

When Henry reached the barrier, he 
found tho carriage overturned, and the 
people dragging it, with the still palpitat- 
ing horses, to fill up the gap. General 
Playwell, still in a state of insensibility, 
was supported on the arms of two ruffianly 
looking fellows, one of whom held his 
watch, and the other his purse. They had 
rifled him. 

“ What!” he exclaimed, pointing them 
out to the people, as they stood under the 
doorway of a shop, the shutters of which 
were carefully closed ; “ do those who 
fight for liberty plunder the victim?” 

A shout of execration from the insur- 
gents, who had been too much occupation 
with the barrier to attend to the fallen 
Vol.. 3.— May, 1859. 23 


man, announced their detestation of a 
crime which sullied their cause. To sieze 
them and convey the still insensible hus- 
band of Amy into an adjoining wine-shop, 
was the work of an instant. 

The justice of the people was as prompt 
as it was terrible. The two unhappy 
wretches were placed against tho wall, a 
I volley was fired, and all was over. 

Tho measured tramp of the approaching 
cavalry was now distinctly heard : one o*f 
the insurgents thrust a pike into the hands 
of Henry, and before he had time to reflect 
he was engaged in the thickest of tho con- 
test, defending the barricade, which, after 
the first discharge, becamo a contest hand 
to hand. 

There is something awful and sublime 
m the spectacle of a people rising in their 
strength and combatting for their liber- 
ties— for the rights of their unborn chil- 
dren.. To the chant of the “ Marseillaise ” 
the citizens and workmen of Paris rushed 
to death ; boys engaged eagerly in tho 
contest ; nor were the wives and mothers 
tranquil ; from the windows and house- 
tops they hurled furniture and every spe- 
cies of missile upon the soldiers, and en- 
couraged the defenders of the barricade 
by their cries and gestures. 

Warmed by the excitement of the scene, 
Henry soon found himself as fiercely en- 
gaged as the rest. A young fellow in a 
blouse, who fought near him, frequently 
encouraged him by a smile and approving 
words. 

Three times the charge of the cavalry 
had been repelled ; several of the officers 
had dismounted, to set their men an ex- 
ample. At the fourth charge, a powerful 
fellow had levelled his musket at the 
young Frenchman : Henry saw it, and, 
dropping his pike, drew his pistol and 
shot him dead. It was his last effort ; for 
a ball from one of the fellow’s comrades 
struck him in the side, and he fell at tho 
feet of the man whose life he had preserv- 
ed. 

Much admiration of his courage — for it 
was known that his left arm was previous- 
ly broken — had been excited, and several 
rushed forward to extricate him from the 
mass of the dead and dying. They suc- 
ceeded at last in drawing him from the 
barricade, and were bearing him to tho 
same wine-shop to which General Play- 
well had been conveyed, when the young 
Frenchman interfered. 

“ Not there, my friends,” he said ; “ liv- . 
ing or dead, the gallant fellow who pre- 
served my life shall rest under my father’s 
roof!” 

Forcing his way through the crowd, the 
speaker, assisted by those who had felt in- 
terested in our hero, conveyed his still 
breathing body to a respectable looking 
house near, mounted the narrow staircase, 
and placed him upon a bed in a neat 
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chamber, of which Albert Onfrey had the 
key. It was his own. 

Hastily speaking to the wife of the 
porter, as he descended to give directions 
to send for a surgeon, the grateftil fellow 
rushed once more into the thickest of the 
fight. 

CHAPTER XLVn. 

THE PLIGHT AND RESCUE. 

The heart of woman in as true to its early love 
As the mother to her child — the needle 
To the pole. — Creon. 

It was past midnight when William 
Bowles and his companions arrived at the 
little town of Beauvais, which was in a 
state of great excitement Rumors of 
what was passing in Paris had reached the 
citizens, who, to do them justice, were 
well-disposed enough. Each fresh post 
brought fresh intelligence, and the streets 
were filled with groups of workmen and 
masters discussing the events of the day. 
The hotels were crowded ; rooms were 
scarcely to be procured at any price ; and 
post-horses were at fabulous premium. It 
was not till after having tried at least half 
a dozen places that the party succeeded 
in obtaining apartments at the Lion d’Or, 
a comfortable house near the Abbeville 
Gate. Both Amy and Mary were in the 
deepest despair ; to the latter ithe danger 
of her husband and the absence of Henry 
Beacham were sources of the deepest 
grief ; while her friend’s heart was torn by 
feelings which it would have been difficult 
to analyze. In justice to her, we must 
add, that hope was not the foremost — it 
was too grateftil, too kind for that Poor 
old Rigid was like a tiger which had been 
deprived of its young. Ho cursed the 
French by turns in Hindostanee and Eng- 
lish, and bitterly lamented the fate of his 
old master. 

The night, indeed, was a wretched one. 

The next day William, whose anxiety 
for his friend equalled that of the ladies, 
proposed to return to Paris, if possible to 
learn his fete ; but at the first hint of such 
a project his wife threw her arms round 
his neck, and declared that if he went she 
would accompany him — that death was a 
hundred times less terrible than the 
thought of such a separation. The warm- 
hearted fellow felt that it would be un- 
manly to urge it ; so he resigned himself 
with a sigh, determining, however, to send 
Rigid ; an arrangement which pacified 
Mary — anything rather than part with her 
husband. 

He found the old soldier smoking his 
pipe at the door of the hotel, listening to 
the account which the servants of an Eng- 
lish family who had just arrived were giv- 
ing of the progress of the revolution. 

44 They fight like devils,” observed the 
Y*le$ of the party. 


44 Aye,” said a fet coachman, and they 
do say that the guiliotine is to be erected in 
the cathedral — that all the nobles are to 
be beheaded, the priests massacred, and 
Paris given up to pillage. Thank heaven, 
I and my horses are safe out of it !” 

He patted the worn-out animals with a 
look of affection, as they stood panting in 
the yard, waiting till the ostlers could 
find room for them in the over-crowded 
stables. 

“ Rigid,” said William, 44 have you any 
objection to return to Paris ?” 

“ JSvcry objection,” was the reply. 

“ What! not to seek out your master?’ 

“ Can’t” 

“ Why ?” 

“ On duty here. My old commander 
made me promise that I would not leave 
my lady. I never disobeyed orders, 
though I occasionally grumbled at them. 
He trusted me — and I loved him with all 
his feults ; — faults !” he repeated reproach- 
fully, “ he had none — his heart was pure 
old ! How should I look when I meet 
im in heaven” — and here the poor fellow 
raised his hat with an air of devotion 
which was too sincere to be ridiculous — 
“ if my old general was to say : 4 Sergeant 
Rigid, you have broken the consign, and, 
like a raw reemit, disobeyed orders !’ No, 
no, I should expect to be reduced to the 
ranks, at the very least” 

It was os useless to reason with him as 
unnecessary to urge the danger of his mas- 
ter, to which the attached fellow was pain- 
fully alive. William gave up the attempt 
In endeavoring to send him back to Paris 
to search after the general, his real motive 
was, if possible, to discover what had be- 
come of Henry. He feared lest, in his 
despair, he had sought death in the ranks 
of the insurgents. His heart whs heavy, 
for he was a true friend. 

“ I cannot go myself,” he exclaimed ; 
44 I cannot leave my wife unprotected in the 
midst of danger and confusion ; it would 
be unkind— unmanly.” 

Of course it would,” added Rigid, 
with a groan. 

44 And your mistress, she must not be 
left without a protector.” 

44 She never will be whilst I live,” ex- 
claimed the old soldier. 44 She is an angel ; 
God help her ! both she and my master 
deserve a better fete.” 

The news which each fresh arrival 
brought of the massacre in Paris increased 
the excitement of the fugitives to the high- 
est pitch. Amy could endure it no lon- 
ger : her heart was seared, and she de- 
clared her determination of returning the 
following morning, unless some intelli- 
gence reached her of the general. 

It would be too curious^perhaps. to in- 
quire how far the fete of Henry Beacham 
w*as a party to her resolution : she would 
have trembled to ask herself the question. 
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Deeply as she was attached. to him, that] 
attachment was pure ; it was love without 
its passion — the flame upon the altar, 
without the ashes which sully it. 

44 You go, dear Amy!” exclaimed the 
terrified Mary ; “ impossible !” 

u Think of the danger,” added William. 

44 My sorrows,” replied Amy, 44 will 
protect me ; there is a majesty in grief 
which even the wicked must respect. 

44 Besides,” she added, with a melancholy 
smile, 44 what have I on earth to fear ?” 

Remonstrance was useless ; she declared 
her resolution to be unalterable. She in 
her woman’s heart had comprehended the 
devotion of her love in returning to the 
rescue of General Play well : it was the 
sacrifice of a generous mind— an effort to 
atone for the wrong which, in a moment 
of passion, he had contemplated in asking 
Amy to abandon him. Imagination pic- 
tured him to her wounded — dying — 
trampled upon by the infuriated soldiery : 
no voice he loved to whisper consolation — 
no dear hand to close his eyes ; perhaps, 
too, she secretly entertained the hope of 
breathing her last sigh by his side, and 
resting in the same grave with him. 

At Mary’s and VV'illiam's earnest en- 
treaty she retired at au early hour. They 
deemed her resolution the excitement of 
the moment, and trusted that with rest she 
would judge more calmly. They knew 
not the devotion of which her heart was 
capable. 

It was past midnight, when a chaise 
drove up to the auberye , and General Play- 
well, pale from excitement and suffering, 
stepped from it. llis blood was on fire — 
the fever of jealousy was in his heart. lie 
had not seen the return of his rival in the 
affections of his wife : all that he knew was 
that Amy had been rescued and borne 
away by him. His diseased imagination 
painted them rejoicing in his supposed 
death, indulging in pleasant anticipations 
of a future, the thought of which was tor- 
ture to him. It is a sad thing for the heart 
to be young when the hair is grey and the 
eye lacks lustre — to be made to feel that 
youth has no longer sympathy with us — 
that our presence is a check to happiness. 
Such a feeling is difficult to bear, even 
fVom a grateful and affectionate disposition 
like Amy's; but with a cold, heartless, 
selfish, mercenary one, which endures af- 
fection for the gifts it lavishes, it is misery 
indeed. 

General Play welt, at least, was spared 
the latter pang. With all his mad jeal- 
ousy, he could neither suspect the virtue 
nor disinterestedness of his wife. It was 
her heart he was jealous of. 

Whilst the general was making inquiries 
of the landlord, Lisette, his wife’s waiting 
woman, who had more than even her sex's 
share of curiosity, and had been question- 
ing each fresh arrival, descended. She 


I had heard the rattle of the wheels of the 
j chaise as it drove into the inn-yard, and 
J was eager to learn the latest intelligence 
from her dear Paris. On beholding her 
master, whom she had firmly believed to 
have fallen, she gave a* shriek, exclaim- 
ing: 

44 Mori Dieu ! Mon Dieu / ” 
u Lkette I " 

44 Mais — it is the general. Vous etes 
bien hcureuz , miladi and monsieur ! Rigid 
was to went to-morrow to find for you in 
Paris.” 

44 Your lady, then, is here ? ” 

,4 Oui — yes, certainly — with Monsieur 
Henry : a charming gentleman — so kind, 
so brave ! ” 

The chambermaid had but a bad memo- 
ry for names. She had heard those of 
William and Henry several times during 
the day, and very naturally confounded 
one with the other. The general almost 
staggered at the intelligence — his worst 
fears were confirmed. 

44 Show me to your mistress,”’ he fal- 
tered. 

44 Miladi is in sleep.” 

44 Show me to her," repeated the gener- 
al, in a tone which admitted of no second 
reply. 

Certainly ; it will be as you please.” 

It seemed an age to the general till he 
reached the corridor. Ilis heart was 
gnawing itself with jealous surmises and 
doubts. By the taper which Lisette car- 
ried he saw a mattress spread out before 
the door of one of the chambers, and a 
figure apparently sleeping on it. 

• 4 Who goes there ? ” demanded the man, 
in a military tone, starting from his re- 
cumbent position. 

His master breathed more freely, for he 
recognized the voice of Rigid ; but even 
the fidelity of the old soldier, on second 
thoughts, gave him a pang ; he must have 
seen something, the demon which posses- 
sed him whispered, to have taken such a 
precaution. 

44 Leave us,” he said to the waiting wo- 
man. 

44 Thank you — thank you, Rigid I ” ex- 
claimed the general, grasping the hand of 
the veteran convulsively ; 44 you are a truo 
friend to watch over your master’s honor 
in his absence ! Alas ! that it should re- 
quire guarding.” 

“And who says it does require it?” 
gruffly answered Rigid, his delight at find- 
ing his master safe, suddenly checked by 
the ungenerous impression which his words 
implied. 

44 If not, why do I find you here ? ” 

“Because I am a fool, more faithful 
than wise — becauso I would have guarded 
the safety of your’ wife, not her honor — 
the fiend only could suspect that She is 
too good for you.”’ 

? 4 But he — he is here.” 
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“ And who the deuce is he ? ” > the auberge to see that all was in readi- 

“ The man I most hate and fear in the ; ness. 


world — he to whom her heart is given.” 

“You knew that when you married 
her.” said Rigid, calmly ; “ but the he you 
allude to is not Here.” 

“ But Lisette told me.” 

Do you doubt me ? ” interrupted the 
old soldier, drawing himself up proudly. 
“You might as well suspect the angel 
who is sleeping or praying in that cham- 
ber. No ; the gallant fellow, after placing 
my lady under the care of his friends, re- 
turned to the skirmish to look for you— 
you, who suspect him — God forgive you. 
That ever I should live to reprove my old 
general for injustice and suspicion ! But 
I am glad you are returned to raise the 
consign.” 

“ What mean you ? ” 

“ That I require a furlough for a week — 
may be more. In the morning I am off to 
Paris.” 

“ To Paris ! ” repeated the general, with 
a look of surprise. 

“ Aye, to Paris. Do you think I’d suffer 
the noble fellow who volunteered and did 
Jack Rigid’s duty for him, in looking after 
your safety, to die like a dog in a ditch, 
without ‘ I thank you,’ or a shake of the 
hand ? Why, I would not do it to a com- 
rade who had given me a draught of 
water from his canteen — my heart would 
not let me.” 

“ Your heart, Rigid ? ” 

“Aye, I have such a thing. It often 
beatB warmer under the worsted lace than 
the gold epaulette. I must go, so give me 
my ftirlough, or my discharge.” 

“Has your mistress ” faltered his 

master, struck by a painful suspicion. 

“ Doubting again,” interrupted the old 
soldier. “No. And if she had, what 
then T It would be nothing very strange, 
I think, that she should feel some interest 
in the man who risked his life to preserve 
yours.” 

The sound of voices had disturbed the 
broken slumber of Amy. She listened, 
and recognized that of her husband. One 
weight, at least, was removed from her 
heart; for, despite the misery her mar- 
riage had entailed upon her, she valued 
him for his good qualities, and if she could 
not love, at least she respected him. 
Hence his safety inspired her with the 
hope of Henry’s. Perhaps they had ^es- 
caped together. Poor Amy was doomed 
to disappointment: the general had not 
even seen the man who had generously 
risked his life in his cause. 

The general ordered a carriage at an 
early hour the following morning, in order 
to proceed to England ; and after coolly 
thanking William and his wife for their 
protection of Amy, and expressing a polite 
regret at the uncertainty of their friend’s 
fhte, h® descended to the court-yard of 


Very different was the parting between 
Amy and her friends. On leaving Wil- 
liam she felt as if quitting a beloved 
brother, and wept upon his shoulder. 
This time Mary was not jealous. 

“ Dear Amy,” she said, “ Henry will es- 
cape ; I am sure he will. We shall hoar 
of his safety in a few days.” 

“ No, no ; he is wounded — dying ; and 
I — I am chained here by the world’s opin- 
ion. I may not seek him as a sister would 
seek a dying brother — hear his last words 
— soothe his sad pillow I ” 

“ True, Amy,” replied William, kindly ; 
“You have another duty to perform not 
less sacred. General Playwell, I am sure, 
is ill : once or twice, during our short in- 
terview this morning, I observed him turn 
deadly pale, and with an involuntary 
movement, place his hand upon his heart 
He is no longer young, and his excitement 
and anxiety have been fearful.” 

“ I know my duty, William,” said the 
poor girl — for in years she was so — “ and 
am prepared to fulfil it Neither you nor 
Mary, when you strew dowers upon my 
grave, will ever have cause to blush that 
you have loved me.” 

There was a gentle tap at the room 
door, and Rigid, attired for travelling, 
made his appearance. His mistress thought 
that the general had sent him to announce 
that all was in readiness for their depart- 
ure, and once more made her adieu to her 
friends. 

“ You need not be in a hurry, my lady, 
the carriage won’t be ready this hour. 
Like everything French,” he added, with 
a grimace, “ it is only half fit for use : one 
of the wheels is broken, and the back 
spring half gone — the smith is repairing 
it.” 

“Why did you seek me, then?” de- 
manded Amy, mildly. 

“ Because I am a fool, answered the old 
soldier, bluntly. “Because, if I should 
not see you again, I should feel a pleasure 
in the recollection of a kind word from 
you.” 

“Not see me again? Do you not ac- 
company us to England ? ” 

“ Have you left the general’s service ? ” 
demanded William, who had taken a lik- 
ing to the blunt manner of Rigid, his inde- 
pendent spirit, and thorough English no- 
tions. 

“ Only on ftirlough ; but it almost comes 
to a discharge. But the general and I 
know each other: and fit we did, after 
thirty year’s service together. When Jack 
Rigid says his mind is made up, ’tis no use 
to argue the topic — and mine is made up 
to return to Paris.” 

“ To Paris,” replied Amy, with a ray of 
hope, 
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“ To Paris ! ” repeated William. •• Why. 
I thought you hated it ? ” 

“And so I' do, as every thorough-bred 
Englishman ought to do — with its nasty 
soups, corn beef, and sour wine. It is for 
no love of the place that I return to it, sir. 
but from duty.” 

“ Duty 1 ” 

“ Aye, to seek that fine fellow who 
saved my lady, and risked bis life again 
to preserve the general. If dead, he shall 
have a soldier’s grave ; if living. I’ll fer- 
ret him out, watch him, nurse him, and 
bring him back to old England, or never 
return myself.” 

Amy seized the speaker’s hand, and 
would have pressed it to her lips, if the 
old man would have permitted it : his 
generous resolution removed a portion of 
the weight which was pressing at her 
heart 

“ Does the general send you ? ” she de- 
manded ; for the cool indifference he had 
shown to the fate of her preserver bad 
deeply wounded her grateful nature. 

“ Of course I could not go without per- 
mission,” was the equivocal reply; for 
Rigid, who had felt ashamed of his mas- 
ter’s heartlessness, was willing to give 
him some portion of the credit, which was 
all his own. “ And now, lady,” he added, 
“ good bye — God bless you ! When you 
see me again I shall have good news for 
you, or my name is not Jack Rigid. I 
never felt more confident of success in my 
life ; it’s not a forlorn hope I am ventur- 
ing on, but a certain victory.” 

“ Heaven grant it 1 ” 

“Amen!” exclaimed the old Boldier, 
and quitted the apartment 

“There goes a true heart,” said Wil- 
liam. 

“ Aye, and a kind one,” added his wife, 
whose woman’s tact had penetrated Rigid’s 
real motive, which was nothing less than 
bringing peace of mind, if possible, to his 
mistress. “ Oh, William, I N feel assured 
that he will succeed, and that we shall be 
happy yet ! the general cannot ” 

“Live long,” she would have added, 
but the blush upon Amy’s cheek, who 
guessed her meaning, restrained her, and 
she substituted for her first thought — “be 
so ungrateful as we imagined.” 

William ordered his chaise at the same 
time, and the two parties left the auberge 
together, and went towards Abbeville : 
from whence they proceeded to Calais, 
and, finding a packet ready, sailed an hour 
after reaching that quaint old, dirty town 
— which Sterne has so graphically de- 
scribed — for England. By the time they 
reached the general’s splendid mansion in 
St. James’s Square, he was in a high fever, 
accompanied bjr symptoms of the gout 
Amy was his constant attendant 


CHAPTER XLYIH. 

RECOVERY OP AMY’S FORTUNE. 

“ Life b but a change from storm and imnahin^— 

Tears and smiles — hopes and fears. — Creon. 

The third day of the insurrection in 
Paris had drawn to a close, and the people 
| were everywhere victorious, Charles X. 
was a fugitive on his way to exile, and 
the provisional government installed at 
the Hotel de Ville. The citizens and work- 
men, whose determined courage had over- 
turned the monarchy, were transported at 
their success ; men gave the hand to one 
another in the streets with pride, for they 
fancied that they were free. Little did 
they imagine that the astute master-spirit 
of the revolution— the princely plotter 
who alone profltted by their blood and 
courage — would bind them to a yoke yet 
more degrading than the one they hod so 
heroically cast off. The policy of the 
elder Bourbons was, “ Divide and reign 
that of the younger branch, “ Corrupt and 
govern.” 

Everywhere traces of the barricades re- 
mained, although the people had labored 
to efface them. A city which has been 
given up to cruel warfare for three days 
does not easily recover its ordinary as- 
pect Traces of the cannon balls were to 
be seen on the facades of the houses: 
carts were passing removing the wounded 
and the dead ; the former to the hospitals, 
the latter to the deep trenches dug to re- 
ceive them. It matters very little where 
those who fall in the struggle for liberty 
are buried — the martyr’s blood ennobles 
the sepulchre. 

Most people who have been in Paris 
know Bradford, an Englishman who keeps 
a coffee-house a few doors from the em- 
bassy ; one who, in his humble position, 
has done more, perhaps, to assist his dis- 
tressed countrymen than those who have 
given hundreds for the purpose. He gave 
his time, his advice, his energies. He was 
a man whose heart flowed with the milk 
of human kindness. All who knew him 
respected him. 

His little shop was crowded with his 
countrymen, most of whom were discuss- 
ing the events of the last three days. 
Many were boasting of their exploits — to 
these Bradford listened with a quiet smile ; 
others were making anxious inquiries 
after their missing relatives. Rigid had 
frequently left the Hotel Meurice to smoke 
a quiet pipe in the little back parlor, and 
talk over his campaigns with the worthy 
landlord. A sort of friendship had sprung 
up between them ; it was not, therefore, 
without pleasure that the honest fellow 
saw his old acquaintance make his ap- 
pearance once more. 

“ What, sergeant!” he exclaimed, shak- 
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ing him warmly by tho hand ; “ still in 
France ?” 

. 44 As you sec.” 

“ Why, I thought the general had left ? ” 

44 And so ho has.” 

44 And you ? ” 

“ Have returned,” said the soldier ; 
44 never flinch from service at the call of 
duty ; but come,” he added, 44 give me a 
pipe, and sit down ; you can speak the 
cursed gibberish of the Mounseers, and I 
require your assistance.” 

As soon as they were comfortably seat- 
ed, Rigid related as much of what had 
passed as he deemed necessary, and pro- 
posed to the worthy landlord to accom- 
pany him in his search after Henry 
Beacham. 

44 1 suppose tho best thing,” he added, 
44 will be to apply to the police ? ” 

Bradford shook his head— it was disor- 
ganised. 

44 Or the hospitals ? ” 

44 That’s more likely ; but where did 
this take place ? ” 

44 In the Rue St Denis.” 

44 Come with me, then — I will take you 
to a man who is more likely to give us the 
information we seek, than either the po- 
lice or the surgeon — to Cabert, the rag- 
gatherer : he was always applied to by 
the former in cases of difficulty. His call- 
ing is but a blind— he is tho most expert 
spy in France.” 

4 * A spy T ” repeated Rigid, with a gri- 
mace, for he had a soldier’s contempt for 
the name ; 44 faugh ! ” 

44 Every one to his trade.” 

44 Aye, but his is a dirty one.” 

44 It is not deemed so here. Would you 
believe it, just before the outbreak, he was 
consulted by a person who possessed the 
confidence of the ministry ? Had his ad- 
vice been taken, Charles X. would now be 
king of France. He knew what was in 
preparation.” 

44 A rag-gatherer?” 

44 Aye,” replied Bradford ; * 4 who heeds 
the rag-gatherer, or interrupts his conver- 
sation at his approach? Cabert is the 
head of them. There are eight thousand 
of the trade in Paris, and they all make 
their reports to him. Now can you un- 
derstand it, Master Rigid ? ” 

The two friends set fonvard on foot, for 
the boulevards were still too much incum- 
bered by the fallen trees and the half- 
cleared barricades, to permit vehicles to 
circulate. A hundred times as they passed 
they were stopped by the victorious peo- 
ple, and compelled to shout 44 Vive la Re- 
pnblique ! ” 44 Vive Lafayette ! ” to Rigid’s 
no small annoyance, for, Englishman like, 
he did not approve of being compelled to 
cry anything. 

On reaching the Rue St Denis, they 
dived down a narrow, dirty passage, and 
found the domicile of the rag-gatherer at 


the end. It was as closely beset by appli- 
cants as the hotel of a uew minister on his 
first levee days. Most of the persons were 
in blouses, which had become suddenly 
the most fashionable costume — perhaps 
because it was the safest Rigid observed 
with surprise that beneath the coarse frock 
many of the wearers wore well-fitting 
trowsers and varnished boots, and their 
delicate hands, as they gave them to the 
crowd, denoted that they had never earned 
a living by labor. 

They were compelled to wait their turn, 
and nearly an hour passed before they 
were admitted to the presence of Monsieur 
Cabert, a little grey-haired old man, whose 
wrinkled face and quick, grey eye were 
bent over various hieroglyphics, perfectly 
intelligible to him, although he could 
neither read nor write. 

44 Your pleasure, gentlemen ? ” he said ; 
• 4 and be brief, for my time is very much 
occupied just now.” 

44 Only one question,” observed Brad- 
ford. 

44 Ten fVancs first” 

The sum was paid, and quietly pocketed 
by the old man. 

44 A young Englishman,” continued the 
landlord, 44 who fought at the barricades 
in the Rue St Denis— is he living? ” 

44 The same who carried a lady from a 
carriage, which was overturned by the 
people to form the barricade?” 

44 The same.” 

44 He lives.” 

“Thank God?” exclaimed Rigid, to 
whom his companion translated the reply. 

44 And where ? ” said Bradford. 

44 At tho lodgings of a young carpenter, 
19 Rue St Denis. Yon will find him there 
badly wounded, I fear ! Who is this man?” 
he added, fixing an inquiring glance on 
the old soldier. 

44 The confidential servant of the gentle- 
man whose carriage was overturned.” 

“And who was knocked down and 
taken to Fainet’s wine shop?” 

44 The same.” 

Monsieur Cabert paused for' a moment, 
as if weighing something in his mind. At 
last he seemed decided. 

44 Return with him,” he whispered, 44 at 
midnight, when the crowd is gone, and the 
old rag-gatherer is left alone. I have 
something to communicate.” 

44 Can’t it be done now ?” demanded 
Bradford 

44 No.” 

“Why not?” 

44 That’s my affair ; it is something which 
regards his master. Had it not been that 
he came with you, whom I know to be a 
safe person, I should not have spoken. 
Go now, and return at the hour I name ; 
it will be worth your while os well as 
mine.” 

The visitors took their leave. 
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u What the deuce can the old rascal 
have to communicate ?” said Rigid, when 
Bradford had informed him of the extraor- 
dinary proposal of the rag-gatherer. 

“ Will you go t” 

‘•Certainly, Jack Rigid never yet feared 
to meet any one. Til be with him.” 

“ And 1/’ said the landlord, whose cu- 
riosity was equally excited. “ Cabert 
would not have proposed such a meeting 
without a purpose, though what it is we 
have to learn ; for I aip quite as much in 
the dark as yourself.” 

On their arrival at the lodging of Albert 
Onfroy, the door was opened by the young 
carpenter himself. At first he was ex- 
tremely cautious in his replies : the youth 
felt interested in the fate of his preserver, 
whose rank in life was evidently so much 
above his own ; nor was it till he felt per- 
fectly assured that they were the friends 
of the sufferer, that he consented to admit 
them to the chamber of his guest. 

They found Henry badly wounded, and 
in a state of burning fever, which the close 
air of the place tended not a little to in- 
crease. In his delirium he frequently call- 
ed upon Amy, imploring her forgiveness 
for the rash proposal he had made to her 
to abandon her husband. 

“I shall die soon,” he added — “very 
soon ; so pray forgive ! that we may meet 
again in heaven : it’s gates will not be 
barred against me, with the seal of Amy's 
pardon on my brow.” 

“ What does he say V 1 whispered Brad- 
ford. 

“ Raves,” replied the old soldier. 

“ Do you comprehend his meaning?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ A secret” 

The landlord asked no more questions : 
he saw that his curiosity was not likely to 
be gratified. Rigid was not the man from 
whom confidence could be extorted or ca- 
joled ; and, to do him justice, Bradford 
was not the man to try either. 

Like most soldiers who have seen much 
active service, Rigid was something of a 
surgeon, and prided himself upon his 
treatment of gunshot wounds. Despite 
the remonstronce of Albert, he persisted 
in removing the dressings which the 
apothecary who had been called in had 
applied, and examining the state of the 
patient himself. 

Henry uttered a sigh of relief as Rigid 
drew from the orifice the plug of linen 
which the man had thrust into his wound. 

“ Monsieur Narille says he will be well 
in a week if left to himself and kept warm,” 
observed the young carpenter. 

Bradford translated the observation of 
their host. 

“ Tell him Monsieur Narry, or Narvil, is 
a fool,” was the reply. “ In less than a 
week, if we had not arrived, he would 


have been dead. The ball is still to be 
extracted.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“By the time, friend Bradford,” said 
Rigid, “ that your carcase has been rid- 
dled as frequently as mine, you will be 
able to judge too. He is in a violent fe- 
ver. The first thing to do is to open all 
the windows.” 

To the great regret of the carpenter — 
who, like most Frenchmen, had a religious 
belief that warmth was necessary for all 
diseases — it was done. 

“ What next ?” said Bradford. 

“ Send for a surgeon.” 

In half an hour the worthy landlord re- 
turned with a medical student, whom he 
had brought from a neighboring hospital 
— one of those noble youths who, during 
the fiercest of the contest, had braved 
death from either party in order to fulfil 
his mission of humanity, Rigid eyed him 
doubtfully at first, nor was it till he wit- 
nessed the tenderness and skill with which 
he sounded the wound that he felt justified 
in trusting the life of the patient in the 
hands of a mere boy. 

“ What does he say ?” he demanded of 
of his companion. 

“ That the ball is still in the wound.” 

“ I told yon so.” 

“ And that it must be extracted, as the 
only chance of saving his life.” 

Rigid nodded— as much as to say 
“ Quite right.” 

“ He wishes to know if vou will have 
him removed to the hospital.” 

No ; I am here to watch him. The 
man who risked his life to save my old 
general shall never die in an hospital. 
Tell the recruit to do his duty.” 

The recruit, as Rigid patronisingly 
termed him, extracted thfe bullet with con- 
siderable skill, — and even the old soldier 
acknowledged that it was not so badly 
done, considering that the operator was a 
Frenchman. The extraction of the ball 
and the setting of the broken arm— which 
had been too long neglected— gave the 
patient considerable relief, and towards 
midnight Henry fell into a refreshing 
sleep. Rigid and his friend Bradford left 
him to the care of the young carpenter, 
and set out to pay their promised visit to 
the rag-gatherer. 

They found Monsieur Cabert alone in 
his den, — a quiet air of satisfaction on his 
countenance— for the day had been a pro- 
fitable one, and he was pleased with the 
punctuality of his visitors, who were both 
not a little anxious to learn what business 
be could possibly have with them, and 
which required so much secrecy and cau- 
tion. He was a man of business — as chary 
of his words as a prime minister, whose 
every sylable is weighed. 

“ Good evening, gentlemen ; you are 
punctual.” 
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44 As a fugleman on drill,” said Rigid. of humanity — humanity in its worst phase 

44 I believe.” continued Cabert, 4 * you — could not comprehend the fidelity which 
are the confidential domestic of General ; was proof against the temptation of wealth: 
Play well ?” ; like Sir Robert Walpole, he believed that 

The term domestic was grating to the i every man had his price. Rigid’s manner 
ears of the old soldier, who made a slight completely deceived him j the old soldier 
grimace at the word. was as good an actor as himself! 

“ Tell the baboon,” he said to Bradford, I “ If any of them are signed,” he added, 
who interpreted between them, *• that I 44 we might do something, perhaps ; but the 
never served any one but the king— that I 1 risk would be great” 
am the general's orderly, not his ser- Cabert, completly thrown off his guard, 
vant ?” produced from a pile of rags the desk, and 

44 It is much the same thing,” quietly ob- 
served the rag-gatherer, with a scarcely 
perceptible smile at the old man’s distinc- 
tion. 44 Ask him what was in the general's 
carriage when the people seized it to form 
the barricade ?” ! nance of the old soldier with intense anx- 

44 In it? why the general and his lady,” j iety as he looked over them, 
replied Rigid. | •• Silence !” said Rigid to Bradford : 


opening the packet, spread out before the 
astonished Bradford and his friend the 
notes and bills to the enormous amount of 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
His keen grey eyes watched the counte- 


14 Any jewels ?” 

44 No j they were deposited at the em- 
bassy.” 

44 Any cash ?” 

44 Not piuch.” 

44 Was there a desk?” 

Rigid remembered the fortune of Amy, 
so honorably restored by Henry Beacham, 
and which the general, in his jealous fury, 
had declared should never serve to enrich 
her with another when he was gone. A 
sudden light broke upon him, and explain- 
ed the cause of Monsieur Cabert’s desire 
to see him. Still he suffered no sign of 
satisfaction to appear : he was too old a 
soldier for that 

“ A desk ?” he replied ; yes, certainly 
there was a desk — cedar wood bound with 
silver — patent lock, plate on the lid — 
crest, a dragon— motto, 4 forwards !’ ” 

44 And what did it contain T” 

44 Papers.” 

44 Any money ?” 

44 Not absolutely money,” said Rigid, 
who had a game of his own to play ; 
44 since the bills and securities in the 
packet sealed with black are entirely use- 
less — without the signature of the general, 
they are little better than waste paper.” 

The perfect air of sincerity wity which 
this was uttered, deceived both his com- 
panion and Monsieur Cabert: the latter 
saw with a sigh the hopes of wealth van- 
ish. He had recognized the meagre words 
44 Bank of England ” upon several of the 
notes, and imagined, by the assistance of 
the old soldier, that he should be able to 
get them cashed, on the commonest prin- 
ciple-division of the proceeds. 

44 Could they be converted into money ?” 
he demanded. 

Rigid shook his head and smiled. 

44 Not without the general’s signature,” 
he said : 44 they are mere waste paper ; 
even then they would be only payable in 
England. I wish they could : it would 
have made us rich for life.” 

The Frenchman, who was a keen judge 


44 not a word!” 

Carefully examining them one by one, 
the speaker passed them back to the rag- 
gatherer with a sigh of disappointment 

44 Not worth a guinea, the lot,” he said ; 
44 they are not endorsed*” 

44 What does he say !” demanded Cabert 

Bradford explained to him. 

44 Could you do nothing with them?” he 
demanded. 

Nothing— the general, perhaps, might 
give twenty pounds to recover his letters ; 
for the rest, not twenty pence.” 

44 Will you speculate ?” 

44 1 ?” replied Rigid, with a well affected 
laugh : 44 not a straw : had they been con- 
vertible, the can would have been differ- 
ent So, it' this is all yon have to com- 
municate. M aster Cabert, good night Tell 
him,” be said. •• that it was hardly worth 
while to keep us from our beds at mid- 
night for such a mare’s nest” 

Had the speaker betrayed the least anx- 
iety to possess himself of them — had his 
hand trembled, or his eye brightened, the 
clever Frenchman’s suspicions would have 
been excited ; but the perfect air of indif- 
ference. and even disappointment, with 
which Rigid threw back the bills and se- 
curities, completely lulled his suspicions. 

44 What would you advise me to do with 
them?” he demanded. 

44 Take them to the ambassador, who is 
a friend of the general^,” said Bradford : 
44 he is very generous, and may reward 
your honesty.” 

44 No,” said the old man — 44 no ; it would 
draw attention to me, Perhaps,” he add- 
ed, 44 1 had better bum them.” 

44 Perhaps,” Baid Rigid, 44 it would be the 
best way.” 

He saw that there was a lingering doubt 
on the mind of the speaker. Coolly draw- 
ing his pipe from his pocket, he took up a 
note for a hundred pounds, twisted it, held 
it to the candle, and lit bis pipe with it 
Bradford thought him mad, bnt Rigid per- 
fectly well knew what he was about The 
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rag-gather was convinced — it was worth 
the sacrifice. 

# “ Tell him,” he said, “ that if he will 
give me ten louis, they are his.” 

The soldier laughed, and shooked his 
head at the proposal. 

“ His master would reward him ?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ Five louis, then ?” 

After a great deal of haggling, Rigid 
suffered himself to be persuaded, and with 
great apparent reluctance, counted out 
the sum, at the same time declaring that 
in all probability the general would never 
give him the money back. In this, at 
least, the speaker spoke truly, for it was 
not the old man’s intention that General 
Play well should ever know that the fortune 
of Amy had ever fallen into his hands. 

Rigid had a morality of his own. 

The treaty being concluded, they left 
the house, carrying the desk with them. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Bradford, as they 
got into the street, “ it’s the first time in 
mv life I ever saw a man light his pipe 
with a hundred-pound note.” 

“Better that than pay yon rascally 
Frenchman a thousand, perhaps. I could 
have strangled him. The idea of offering 
Jack Rigid a share in the plunder !” 

“ The general will be overjoyed.” 

“ The general will never know it,” re- 
plied his companion. 

Bradford was as honest a man as ever 
lived, and entertained a high opinion of 
the character of his friend. The cool 
avowal that he intended to conceal the 
recovery of so large a sum from his master, 
staggered him. 

“ Why, surely you ” 

Rigid nodded— as much as to say : “ I 
do, though.” 

“By heavens, then, old soldier, I am 
disappointed in you!” exclaimed Brad- 
ford. “ I would at any time have pledged 
my life on your honesty. I thought you a 
queer fellow — odd ideas — many .preju- 
dices ; but above an act like this. I am 
disappointed.” 

“ No you are not,” said Rigid, laying 
his hand upon his arm ; “ in my place you 
would do as I shall.” 

M Never.” 

“ Yes you would. Sendee is no inherit- 
ance.” 

“But honesty is,” replied his compan- 
ion. 

“ True,” said Rigid ; “ and I’ll make a 
bargain with you : that if you do not agree 
to my retaining the desk and its contents, 
it shall be given up to the general. What 
say you ?” 

“That there i9 little fear of that. At 
the coronation of the king I had the Duke 
of Netherlands jewels two days in my 
possion — not a creature knew it” 

“ Except your wife,” interrupted Rigid, 
slily ; for he had been too intimate in the 
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house not to perceive that the grey mare 
was the better horse in the establishment. 

“ Well — yes— of course — they were left 
in the carriage after the massacre at 
Rheims. I found them ; and on my return 
to Paris gave them to the duke. He asked 
me if I knew their value. I told him yes ; 
and he gave me ” 

“What?” 

“ The means to start my present estab- 
leshment. Believe me, honesty, in the 
long run, is the best policy ; so if you in- 
tend to offer any share of the spoils to me, 
I tell you candidly, Mr. Rigid, it is no use. 
I have lived an honest man, and am de- 
termined to die one.” 

“ I told you,” said his companion, “ that 
you should decide. Listen.” 

A long, whispered conversation ensued 
between the two friends, which lasted till 
they reached the house in which Henry 
Beacham was lodged. 

“ Well.” said the soldier, extending his 
hand to nis enmpanion, “ what am to do 
with the money ?” 

“ Keep it,” emphatically exclaimed 
Bradford ; “ and forgive me that ever I 
entertained doubts of your honor. 

Rigid wrung his hand cordially, and the 
speakers separated. 

During the night, whilst watching the 
slumber of his charge, Rigid carefully 
ripped open the seams of his coat, and 
sewed up the strangely- recovered fortune 
of poor Amy in the lining. It was day- 
light before he had finished. For several 
days he never left his patient, whose 
grateful thanks and gentleness under his 
sufferings gradually won upon the old 
man’s heart. At first he had devoted him- 
self to find him out and watch over him 
from a sense of duty ; but the task gradu- 
al 1 became one of affection. In a few days 
his care was rewarded : the young surgeon 
declared Henry Beacham out of danger — 
he was slowly but gradually recovering. 

(2b be concluded in our next.) 


DIAMONDS. 

li THE boys musn’t look at the girls, and 
1 the girls must look on their books,” 
was said at least a dozen times by the vil- 
lage school-master, on that stormy morn- 
ing when Cora Blanchard and I— she in 
her brother’s boots, and I in my father’s 
socks — waded through drift after drift of 
snow, to the old brown school-house at 
the foot of the long, steep hill. 

We were the only girls that dared to 
breve the wintry storm, and we felt amply 
repaid for our trouble when we saw how 
much attention we received from the ten 
tall boys who had come — come for Bin — 
some because they saw Cora Blanchard 
go by, and one, Walter Beaumont, because 
he did not wish to lose the lessons of the 
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day. Our teacher, Mr. Gannis, was fitting 
him for College, and every moment was 
precious to the white-browed, intellectual 
student, who was quite a lion among us 
girls, partly because be was older, and 
partly because he never noticed ns as 
much as did the other boys. On this oc- 
casion, however, he was quite attentive to 
Cora, at least pulling off her boots, re- 
moving her hood, and brushing the huge 
snowflakes from her soft, wavy hair. while 
her dark brown eyes smiled gratefully 
upon him, as he gave her his warm seat 
at the stove. 

That morning Cora wrote me slily on 
the slate : M I don’t care if mother does say 
Walter Beaumont is as ‘ poor as poverty ' 

I like him best of anybody in the world, 

don’t you ?” 

I thought of the big red apple in mv 
pocket, and the boy who had so cmrefhlly 
shaken the snow off my father’s socks, and 
answered “No,” thinking the while that I 
should say w Yes,” if Walter had ever 
treated me as he did my playmate 1 and 
friend, Cora Blanchard. She was a beau- 
tifhl young girl, a favorite with all, and 
possessing, as it seemed, but one glaring 
fault — a proneness to estimate people by 
their wealth rather than their worth. 
This, in a measure, was the result of long 
training; for her family, though far from 
being rich, were very aristocratic, and 
strove to keep their children as much as 
ossible from associating with the “vulgar 
erd,” as they styled the laboring class of 
community. 

In her secret heart, Cora had long since 
cherished a preference for Walter, though 

never, until the morning of which I write, 
had it been so plainly avowed. And 
Walter, too, knowing how far above him 
she was in point of position, had dared to 
dream of a time when a bright-haired wo- 
man, with a face much like that of the 
girlish Cora, would gladden his home 
wherever it might be. 

That noon, as we Bat around the glow- 
ing fire, we played as children will, and it 
came to my turn to “ answer truly whom 
I intended to marry.” Without a thought 
of the big apple, the snowy socks, or any 
one in particular, I replied unhesitatingly 
“ the one I love best ;” and the question 
passed on to Cora, who was sitting by the 
side of Walter Beaumont He had not 
joined in our sport, but now his eye left 
his book and rested on Cora, with an ex- 
pression half expectant She, too, glanced 
on him, and, as if the prophecy were upon 
her, she said, “ I shall not marry the one I 
love best, but the one who has the most 
money, and can give me the most dia- 
monds. Sister Fanny has a magnificent 
set, and she looks so beautiful when she 
wears them.” 

Instantly there fell a shadow on Walter 
Beaumont’s face, and his eye returned 


again to the Latin lettered page. But his 
thoughts were not of what was written 
there ; he was thinking of the humble 
cottage on the borders of the wood, 
of the rag carpet on the oaken floor, 
of the plain old fashioned ftirniture, 
and of the gentle, loving woman who 
called him “ ner boy,” and that spot her 
home. There were no diamonds there — 
no money ; and Cora, for if she married, 
she would never be his wife. 

Early and late he toiled and studied, 
wearing his threadbare coat, and coarse, 
brown pants ; for, an education such as he 
must have, admitted of no more expendi- 
ture ; and the costly gems that Cora 
craved were not his to give. In the pure, 
unselfish love springing up for her within 
his heart, there were diamonds of imper- 
ishable value ; and these, together with 
the name he would make for himself, he 
would offer her, but nothing more ; and 
for many weeks there was a shadow on 
his brow, though he was kind and consid- 
erate to her as of old. 

As the spring and summer glided by, 
however, there came a change ; and when, 
in the autumn, he left our village for New 
Haven, there was a happy, joyous look on 
his face, while a tress of Cora’s silken hair 
was lying next his heart Every week he 
wrote to her, and Cora answered, always 
showing me what she had written, but 
never a word of his. 

“ There was too much love,” she said, 
“ too much good advice in his letters for 
me to see and thus the time passed on, 
until Walter, who had entered a junior 
class, was graduated with honor, and was 
about to commence a theological ccmrre 
at Andover, for he had made the ministry 
his choice. 

Walter was twenty-one now, and Cora 

was sixteen. Wondrously beautiful was 
she to look upon, with her fair young fece, 
her soft brown eyes, and wavy hair. And 
Walter Beaumont loved her devotedly, 
believing, too, that she in turn loved him ; 
for one 6umtner afternoon, in the green 
old woods that skirted the little village, 
she sat down by his side, and, with the 
sunbeams glancing down upon her through 
the overhanging boughs, she had told him 
so, and promised some day to be his wife. 
Still, Bhe would not hear of a positive en- 
gagement ; both should be free to change 
their mind if they wished, she said, and 
with this Walter was satisfied. 

“ I have no diamonds to give you, darl- 
ing,” he said, drawing her close to him ; 
and Cora, knowing to what he referred, 
answered that 14 hk love was dearer to 
her than all the world besides.” Alas, 
that woman should be so fickle I The 
same train that carried Walter away, 
brought Mrs. Blanchard a letter from her 
daughter, a dashing, fashionable woman, 
who lived in the city, and who wished to 
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bring her sister Cora “out” the coining 
winter. 

“ She is old enongh now,” she wrote, 
M to be looking for a husband, and of 
course shell never do anything in that by- 
place.” 

This proposition, which accorded ex- 
actly with Mrs. Blanchard's wishes, was 
joyrally acceded to by Cora, who, while 
anticipating the pleasure which awaited 
her, had yet no thought of proving false 
to Walter ; and in the letter which she 
wrote, informing him of her plan, she as- 
sured him of her unchanging fidelity, little 
dreaming that the promise thus made 
would soon be broken. 

Petted, caressed, flattered and admired 
as Cora was in the circle of her sister's 
friends, how could she help growing 
worldly and vain, or avoid contrasting the 
plain, unassuming Walter, with the pol- 
ished and gaily-dressed butterflies who 
thronged Mrs. Barton's drawing-room ? 
When summer came again, she did not re- 
turn to us as we had expected, but we 
heard of her at Saratoga and Newport, the 
admired of all admirers, while one, it was 
said — a man of high position and untold 
wealth — bade fair to win the beauteous 
belle. 

Meantime, her letters to Walter grew 
short and for between, ceasing at length 
altogether ; and one day, during the sec- 
ond winter of her residence in the city, I 
received from her a package containing 
his miniature, the books he had given her, 
and the letters he had written her. These 
she wished me to give him when next I 
saw him, bidding me to tell him to think 
no more of one who was not worthy of 
him. 

44 To be plain, Lottie,” she wrote, “ I am 
engaged, and though Mr. Douglas is not a 
bit like Walter, he has got a great deal of 
money, drives splendid horses, and I 
reckon we shall get on well enough. I 
wish, though, he was not so old. You’ll be 
shocked to bear that he is almost fifty, 
though he looks about forty ! I don’t like 
him as well as I did Walter, but after see- 
ing as much of the world as I have, I 
could not settle down into the wife of a 
poor minister. I am not good enough, 
and you tell him so. I hope he won’t feel 
badly— poor Walter — I’ve kept the lock 
of his hair — I couldn’t part with that ; but 
of course Mr. Douglas will never see it 
His hair is gray ! Good bye.” 

This was what she wrote, and when I 
heard from her again, she was Cora Dou- 
glas, and her feet were treading the shores 
of the old world, whither she had gone on 
a bridal tour. 

In the solitude of his chamber, the 
young student learned the sad news from 
a paragraph in a city paper, and bowing 
his head upon the table, he strove to ar- 
ticulate, “ It is well,” but the flesh was 


weak, warring with the spirit, and the 
heart which Cora Blanchard had cruelly 
trampled down t clung to her still with a 
deathlike fondness, and following her 
across the waste of waters, cried out — 
“ How can I give her up ?” But when he 
remembered, as ere long he did, that ’twas 
a sin to love her now, he buried his face 
in his hands ; and calling on God to help 
him in his hour of need, wept such tears 
as never again would foil for Cora Blanch- 
ard 

The roses in our garden were faded, 
and the leaves of autumn were piled upon 
the ground ere he came to his home again, 
and I had an opportunity of presenting 
him with the package that many months 
before had been committed to my care. 
His face was very pale, and his voice 
trembled as he asked me — 

“ Where is she now ?” 

“ In Italy,” I answered, adding that her 
husband was said to bo very wealthy. 

Bowing mechanically, he walked away, 
and a year and a half went by ere I saw 
him again. Then he came among us as 
our minister. The old white-haired pas- 
tor, who for so long a time had told us of 
the Good Shepherd and the better land, 
was sleeping at last in the quiet grave- 
yard, and the people had chosen young 
Walter Beaumont to fill his place. He 
was a splendid looking man, tall, erect, 
and finely formed, with a most winning 
manner, and a face which betokened intel- 
lect of the highest order. We were proud 
of him, all of us — proud of our clergyman, 
who, on the third of June, was to oe or- 
dained in the old brick church, before 
whose altar he had years ago been bap- 
tised a smiling infant. 

On Thursday afternoon preceding the 
ordination, a large travelling carriage, co- 
vered with dust and ladened with trunks, 
passed slowly through our village, attract- 
ing much attention. Seated within it, was 
a portly, gray-haired man, resting his chin 
upon a gold-headed cane, and looking cu- 
riously out at the people in the street, who 
stared as curiously at him. Directly op- 
posite him, and reclining upon the soft 
cushions, was a pale, proud faced lady, 
who evidently felt no interest in what was 
passing around her, for her eyes were cast 
down, and her thoughts seemed busy else- 
where. 

I was sitting at my chamber window, 
gazing at them, and just as they drew near 
the gate, the lady raised her eyes — the soft 
brown eyes which once had won the love 
of Walter Beaumont, and in which now 
there was an unmistakable look of anguish, 
as if the long eye lashes, drooping so wea- 
rily on the colorless cheek, were constant- 
ly forcing back the hidden tears. And 
this was Cora Douglas, come back again 
to us from her travels in a foreign land. 
She knew me in a moment, and in her face 
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there was much of the olden look, as 
bending forward she smiled a greeting, 
and waved towards me her white jewelled 
hand, on which the diamonds flashed 
brightly in the sunlight 

The next morning we met, but not in 
the presence of the old man, her husband. 
Down in the leafy woods, about a quarter 
of a mile from Mrs. Beaumont's cottage, 
was a running brook and a mossy bank, 
overshadowed by the sycamore and elm, 
This, in days gone by, had been a favorite 
resort Here we had built our playhouse, 
washing our bits of broken china in the 
rippling stream — here we watched the lit- 
tle fishes as they darted in and out of the 
deeper eddies — here we had conned our 
daily tasks— here she had listened to a 
tale of love, the memory of which seemed 
a mocking dream, and here, as I faintly 
hoped, I found her. With a half-joyful, 
half-moaning cry, she threw her arms 
round my neck, and I could feel her tears 
dropping upon my face, as she whisper- 
ed — 

“ Oh, Lottie, Lottie, we have met again 
by the dear old brook.” 

For a few moments she sobbed as if her 
heart would break, then suddenly drying 
her tears, she assumed a calm, cold, digni- 
fied manner, such as I never had seen in 
Cora Blanchard. Very composedly she 
questioned me of what I had done during 
her absence, telling me, too, of her travels, 
of the people she had seen, and the places 
she had visited ; but not a word she said 
about him she called her husband. From 
the bank where we sat the village grave- 
yard was discernable, with its marble 
gleaming through the trees, and at last, as 
ner eye wandered in that direction, she 
said : — 

“ Have any of the villagers died ? Mo- 
ther^ letters were never definite.” 

“ Yes,” I answered, “ Our minister, Mr. 
Sumner, died two months ago.” 

“ Who takes his place?” she asked, and, 
as if a suspicion of the truth were flashing 
upon her, her eyes turned toward me with 
an eager and startled glance. 

“ Walter Beaumont He is to be ordained 
next Sabbath, and you’re just in time,” I 
replied, regretting my words the next in- 
stant, for never saw I so fearful a look of 
anguish as that which swept over her face, 
and was succeeded by a cold, defiant 
expression, scarcely less painful to wit- 
ness. 

She would have questioned me of him, 
I think, had not an approaching footstep 
caught our ear, sending a crimson flush to 
Cora’s hitherto marble cheek, and pro- 
ducing on me a most unpleasant sensation, 
for I knew that the gray-haired man, now 
within a few paces of us, was he who call- 
ed that young creature his wife. Qdden' 
was the chain by which he had bound her, 


and every link was set with diamonds and 
costly stones, but it had rusted and eaten 
to her very heart’s core, for the most pre- 
cious gem of all was missing from the 
chain— love for her husband, who, for- 
tunately for his own peace of mind, was 
too conceited to dream how little she 
cared for him. He was not handsome, and 
still many would have called him a fine- 
looking, middle-aged man, though there 
was something disagreeable in his thin, 
compressed lips, and intensely black eyes 
— the one betokening a violent temper. 

I and the other an indomitable will. To me 
he was exceedingly polite — rather too 
much so for my perfect ease, while to- 
wards Cora he tried to be very affection- 
ate. 

Seating himself at her side, and throw- 
ing his arm around her, he called her 44 a 
little truant,” and asked 44 why she had 
run away from him.” 

Half pettishly she answered, “ because 
I like sometimes to be alone then rising 
up and turning towards me, she asked if 
“ the water still ran over the old mill dam 
in the West woods, just as it used to do,” 
saying if it did she wished to see it. 44 You 
can’t go,” she continued, addressing her 
husband, “ for it is more than a mile, over 
fences and ploughed fields.” 

This was sufficient, for Mr. Douglas was 
very fastidious in all matter pertaining to 
his dress, and had no fancy for soiling his 
white pants or patent leathers. So Cora 
and I sat off together, while he walked 
slowly back to the village. Scarcely was 
he out of sight, however, when, seating 
herself beneath a tree, and throwing her- 
self flat upon the ground, Cora announced 
her intention of not going any further. 

44 1 only wish to be alone : I breathe so 
much better,” she said, and when I looked 
inquiringly at her, she continued, 44 Never 
marry a man for his wealth, Lottie, unless, 
you wish to become as hard, as wicked, 
and as unhappy as I am. John Douglas is 
worth more than half a million, and yet I 
would give it all if I were now the same 
little girl who, six years ago, waded with 
you through the snow drifts to school on 
on that stormy day. Do you remember 
what we played that noon, and my foolish 
remark that I would marry for money and 
diamonds! Woe is me, I have won them 
both!” And her tears fell fhst on the 
sparkling gems which covered her slender 
fingers. 

Just then I saw in the distanoe m young 
man whom I knew to be Walter Beaumont. 
He seemed to be approaching at, and 
when Cora became aware of that atritart* 
ed up and grasping my arm him fla t , away 
saying, as she cast back a ffeacftil jmtn 
44 1 would rather die than meet nun now. 
I am not prepared.” 

(lb be oonduded in omr n mt L ) v • 
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THE KITE. 

T HERE is no sport more exhilarating observe whether either side preponder- 
than Kite-flying ; and few things afford ates, and if it does shave off a little on 
boys more delight. In the construction that side of your cane or hoop ; then, af- 
of one, which is very easy, procure a nice ter looking over every part to see that all 
straight smooth lath, your joinings are firm and tight, prepare 
about three-eighths of to 

on inch thick, one and Cover the Kite . — Procure several sheets 
a half broad, and six 0 f double-crown paper, and lay them on 
feet long, a b ; point the skeleton, thus : the first sheet at a ; 
» the top at a, and cut cu t off the redundant corners, and nicely 
a notch on each side paste the other parts of the paper round 
of tltolath at an inch the bow, but not to the lath. Do the 
from its top and bot- game with the other 

tom a b. Get a piece sheets, cutting them with 
of thin hoop, or a an arch rim to turn over 

cane, and bend into the string. When the 

the form cad, with whole of your kite is 
an exact and equal thus covered, make two 
portion on either side holes in the lath at f b, 
of the lath. Fasten it through which pass a 
by fine strong twine cord to hang loosely in 
• at the head of the lath, and then stretch a front for the bellyband, 
flue cord from c to d, and tie it as a knotting the two ends of 
stretcher to each end of the bow c d, so the cord at the back of 

that the bow may form a handsome curve, the kite, to prevent the 

and the stretcher be exactly one-third of string from running 
the length of the lath. Then take one through the holes. Now 
third from the bottom of the lath, which make the wings to the kite, by catting se- 
will be at e, fasten the cords fohi to c veral sheets of paper into slips, and roll- 
and d, a and e,be and b c, and you have | n g them into the form of a tassel ; these 
what is called the skeleton of your kite. should be one-fourth the length of the 
How to Balance the Skeleton . — Take the kite, and should be tied to the sides c d. 
tip of the point at a, and let it rest against To make the tail, take some slips of dou- 
the wall, placing the kite slantways, so bled paper, four inches long, and slip 
that the bottom Up jost touches the floor ; the® through the noose knots of a cord 

( 357 ) 
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about fifteen times the length of the kite. 
Tie this to the end of the lath at b, and at 
the end of the tail put a largo tassel of 
paper, the same as those formed for the 
wings, and any other matter necessary for 
steadying the idle when it is flown. Now 
tie the string with which the kite is to be 
flown to the bellyband, and your kite is 
ready for flight 

The Clolh Kite . — The paper kite has 
some disadvantages, and the greatest is, 
that of its being very speedily spoiled by 
the wet. To remedy this defect, cloth, 
calico, or silk kites have been invented. 
These consist of two cross pieces placed 
at right angles to each other, and secured 
with strings from 
corner to corner, 
over which the ca- 
lico is sewn, and 
fastened by quilt- 
ing along the 
string. When all 
is made, the whole 
may be detached 
from the laths, and 
these being sepa- 
rated, may be ea- 
sily carried or 
packed away in a 
portable compass. 
But a great im- 
provement may be made in these by the 


substitution of the very thin gutta percha 
cloth, which is not thicker than gold-beat- 
er's skin ; this, strained over the laths in 
a similar way, being lighter and more du- 
rable than cloth or even silk. 

The kite manufacturer need not restrict 
himself to any particular shape, provided 
that he only keeps the balance. An officer 
is a capital shape for the purpose ; his 
head must be made to unship, and his 
arms must be close to his sides, while his 
epaulettes make excellent u wings.” A 
kite of this kind should not be furnished 
with the ordinary •* tail,” but a long 
string should take its place, while to the 
end of the string may be attached a sabre- 
tasch, or any other suitable object which 
can preserve the balance of the kite. The 
features must be marked very strongly 
indeed, and the decorations should bo 
made of tinsel, as that sparkles more than 
mere gilding. In this way a most effective 
kite may be made. About seven feet is a 
good height for such a kite ; but then the 
string must be very strong. Remember, 
then, the kite will stand upright in pro- 
portion to the weight at the end of the 
tail, so that if you want your officer to be 
very martial indeed, you must give him a 
heavy sabretasch. The Chinese are won- 
derfully clever in the art of kite manufactu- 
ring; and occasionally fill the air with huge 
birds, dragons, and other grotesque forms. 




TOPS. 


T OPS are of various kinds. There is 
first your Whip-Top, a big and burly 
creature, great as an alderman ; then 
your Humming-Top, which sings himself 
to sleep ; then your Peg-Top, a hardy old 
veteran ; and lastly your “ Boxer,” who 
stands stem and for ever like the hero of 
a hundred fights, and makes sad havoc in 
the ring. 

THE WHIP-TOP. 

Whip-top is a capital sport when played 
by two persons ; and is played by first 
whirling the top into motion, by turning 



it sharply with both both hands, and then, 
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by flogging it till its motion becomes very 
rapid. When two persons play whip-top, 
the object should be for each to whip his 
top to a certain goal, he who reaches it 
first being the victor, Another play is 
for each whipper to flog his top, so that it 
strikes and knocks down that of bis adver- 
sary ; this play is called “ Encounters,” 
as the other is denominated Racing.” 
The best kind of thongs are those made of 
pliable eel-skins, and they should be used 
carefully, particularly in “ races” and 
“ encounters,” so that the whippers may 
not cut each other’s eyes out 


» 



THE HUMMING-TOP. 


These cannot easily be made, but can 
very easily be purchased by those who 
are so lucky as to have the money. They 
are made hollow, having at their crown a 
peg, round which is wound a string ; this, 
being pulled through a kind of fork, 
gives motion to the top, and sets it spin- 
ning ; the fork and the string being left in 
the spinner’s hand. In spinning the top, 
care should be taken in winding the 
string firmly and evenly on the peg, and 
when it is pulled out, neither too much 
nor too little force should be used, and a 
firm and steady hand should be employed, 
while the top should be held in a perpen- 
dicular position. The string should be 
drawn with a steadily increasing force, or 
the top will not hum properly. 

PEG-TOP. 

There are various kinds of Peg-tops, 
and they also vary in Bhape, some being 
• much rounder than others. Those are the 
best which are shaped like a pear. There 
is also great variety 
as regards the shape 
and size of the peg, 
which in some tops 
is Bhort and thick, 
in others long and 
tapering. Again, 
tops are made of 
different kinds of 
wood, some being 
made of pine, others 
of elm, some of yew- 


tree, and others of box-wood. These last 
are the Boxers, so highly prized. Some 
of the very best tops are made of lignum- 
vitae, with long, handsome pegs. 

PEG IN THE RING. 

This game may be played by any num- 
ber of boys. A ring about a yard in di- 
ameter is first marked on the ground, and 
another ring, surrounding the first, and 
at a yard’s distance from it, is also mark- 
ed. The players must stand on this ring, 
and from it throw their tops. One player 
begins by throwing his top spinning into 
the ring, and while it is there spinning 
the other players are at liberty to peg at 
it as quickly as they can. If none of them 
hit it, when it ceases spinning, and if it 
rolls out of the ring, the owner is allowed 
to take it up, and having wound it, to peg 
at the others which may be still spinning 
in tho circle. Should any of the tops, 
when they cease spinning, fell within the 
ring, they are considered dead, and are 
placed in the centre of the circle for others 
to peg at The player who succeeds in 
striking any of the tops out of the circle 
claims those so struck out In some 
places, each player may ransom his top 
with a marble. 

Sleeping tops are exposed to much dan- 
ger in the play, for they offer a fair mark 
to the “ pegger,” and often get split, when 
the “ peg” is taken by the splitter as his 
trophy. Long-pegged tops are the best 
for the game, for as they must lie more 
upon their sides after their fall, and be- 
fore the spinning entirely ceases, they are 
the more likely to spin out of the ring. 

There is a way of making the top spring 
out of the ring directly it has touched the 
ground. Only long-pegged tops will exe- 
cute this feat It Is done by drawing the 
i hand sharply towards the body just as the 
top leaves the string. When the manoeu- 
vre is well executed, the top will drive 
any opponent that it strikes entirely out 
of the ring, while it does not remain with- 
in the dangerous circle itself for more 
than a few seconds. 

CHIP STONE. 

This game is played by two boys, in the 
following manner : — Two lines, about six 
feet apart, are marked upon the ground, 
which ought to be smooth and hard. 
Some small stones are then procured and 
placed midway between the lines ; they 
should not be larger than a small bean, 
and the black and polished ones are the 
most sought after. The tops are now set 
up spinning on the ground, and the play- 
ers, being each provided with a small 
wooden spoon, dexterously introduce 
them under the pegs of the spinning tops, 
and then, with the top still spinning in the 
spoon, throw the point of the peg against 
the stone, so as to chip it out of honors. 
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he who does this the soonest being the , 
victor. While the top continues to spin 
lie may take it up with the spoon as many 
times as he can, and when it spins out he 
must again wind up. pursuing the same 
plan till he “ chips out.” 

Directions . — In winding up the top do 
not wet the end of the line too much, and 
take care to lay it closely and evenly 
within the grooves. In throwing the top 
from you, the line must be pulled in with 
a peculiar jerk of the hand, which prac- 
tice alone can give. The string button 
should be held close in the hand, between 
the last two fingers of the hand. There is 
what is called an “underhand” W’ay of 
spinning a top. i. e. by holding it M 
downwards, throwing it’ in a straight line 
forward, and withdrawing the string ; but 
as we dislike every thing underhand, we 
shall not recommend this practice any 
more than we shall the Spanish tops, 
w’hich are spun after this method. 


CHEMISTRY OF COMMON THINGS. 


AIR AND ITS CONSTITUENTS. 

r PHE air of the atmosphere was anciently 
J. classed among the elements, and consi- 
dered as a simple and undecomposable 
fluid. It was not until the latter end of 
the last century that its true nature was 
known, and it was discovered to be com- 
posed principally of two gasses, each si- 
milar in their mechanical effects to air it- 
self, but possessing very different chemi- 
cal properties. These gases have been 
named oxygen and nitrogen, and exist in 
the atmosphere in the proportion of twen- 
ty-one parts of the former to seventy-nine 
of the latter — that is, about one fifth of 
the air consists of oxygen, and four fifths 
of nitrogen. 

Oxygen is the great supporter of life 
and combustion, and the active principle 
of the air. It appears to be the most 
abundant body in nature— existing in a 
large proportion in almost every com- 
pound substance, and constituting eight 
ninths of the weight of water, and one 
third of that of the whole globe. It rea- 
dily combines with all the elementary bo- 
dies, with perhaps one exception. 

The chemical properties of nitrogen 
differ considerably from those of oxygen. 
It neither supports life nor combustion, 
and a lighted taper placed in it is imme- 
diately extinguished. It is slightly light- 
er than common air, and exists largely in 
animal matters. 

The proportions of oxygen and nitrogen 
above stated are maintained uniformly in 
every situation and condition of the atmos- 
phere. Hence these gases are usually 
considered as the necessary constituents 


. of air. But besides these there are always 
existing with them two other gases, the 
quantities of which are variable. These 
are carbonic acid gas and vapor of water. 

The mechanical properties of atmosphe- 
ric air are similar to those of all other 
gases. It is elastic, its particles repelling 
each other, and consequently the space it 
occupies is entirely dependent on the 
pressure to which it is subject, and its 
temperature. Any increase of pressure 
will effect its compression, and if any part 
of its natural pressure be removed, an in- 
crease of its bulk will be occasioned. 

Atmospheric air is, like all other mate- 
rial bodies, subject to the influence of 
gravity, as may be proved by exhausting 
any vessel of the air w’hich it contains, 
when a difference of weight will be found 
amounting to about thirty-one grains for 
every one hundred cubic inches. The 
portions of the air at the surface of the 
earth are maintained at their natural den- 
sity by the weight of the air above them. 
At a distance above the ground they are 
subjected to less pressure, because a less 
quantity of air is resting upon them, and 
they consequently, by virtue of their elas- 
ticity, occupy a greater space, and are less 
dense than at the surface. The atmos- 
phere on the tops of mountains is found to 
be considerably rarer than at the surface 
of the earth, the pressure of the superin- 
cumbent atmosphere being less in the 
same degree. On the summit of one of 
the peaks of the Andes, water was observ- 
ed to boil at 175 degrees, 37 degrees less 
than its boiling point at the surface. The 
pressure of the atmosphere at this point 
was thirteen thirtieths of that at the sur- 
face. As the boiling point of w ater is de- 
pendent on the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, a convenient means is supplied for 
ascertaining the heights of mouutains. a 
difference of one degree in this point cor- 
responding to an altitude of about 530 
feet As the pressure of the air is con- 
stantly diminishing from the ground up- 
wards, it is evident that at a certain ele- 
vation the weight of the atmosphere will 
be insufficient to counterbalance its elas- 
ticity, and this point will consequently 
determine the boundary of the atmos- 
phere, which is calculated to be at the 
height of from forty-five to fifty miles. 

(2b be Cbnlinued.) 

Meriam, the philosopher, calculates the 
whole depth of all the rain and snow (if 
melted) which has fallen wdthin the last 
thirty-two years at about one hundred and 
fifteen feet. If it had all remained where 
it fell, the largest merchant ships might 
sail direct from London to York. 

There are two temples of the living 
God— the one the universe, the other the 
rational soul. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE HISTORY OF 

ST. JOHN'S GRAND LODGE, BOSTON. 

A$ descending from the Grand Matter cf England. 

I N consequence of an application from 
several brethren, residing in New Eng- 
land, Free and Accepted Masons, to the 
Right Worshipftil Anthony, Lord Vis- 
count Montague, Grand Master of Masons 
in England, in the year 1733, he was 
pleased to constitute and appoint the 
Right Worshipftil Henry Price, Provincial 
Grand Master of New England, aforesaid. 

Upon the receipt of this commission, 
the brethren assembled July 30, and the 
said charter of constitution being read, 
and the Right Worshipful Grand Master 
dul v invested and congratulated, a Grand 
Lodge was formed, and the officers chosen 
and Installed. 

A petition was then presented by seve- 
ral brethren residing in Boston, praying 
to be constituted into a regular lodge ; 
and it was voted that the same be granted. 
This lodge was styled “ The First Lodge 
in Boston," or “ St John's Lodge." Thus 
was Masonry founded in North America. 

A petition being presented from Benja- 
min Franklin and several brethren resid- 
ing in Philadelphia. June 24, 1734, for a 
constitution for holding a lodge there, the 
Right Worshipful Grand Master having 
this year received orders from the Grand 
Lodge in England to establish Masonry in 
all North America, was pleased to grant 
the prayer of the petitioners, and to send 
them a deputation, appointing the Right 
WorshipfUl Benjamin Franklin their first 
Master ; which was the beginning of Ma- 
sonry in the State of Pennsylvania. 

A petition from the brethren residing 
in Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, for the 
erection of a lodge there, was also grant- 
ed, denominated “ The Holy Lodge of St 
John's ;" which was the beginning of Ma- 
sonry in New Hampshire. 

The Right Worshipful Thomas Oxnard 
having received a deputation March 6, 
1744, firom the Right Honorable and Most 
WorshipfUl John Lord Ward, Baron of 
Birmingham, in the county of Warwick, 
Ac., Grand Master of Masons in England, 
appointing hjm Provincial Grand Master 
or New England ; which being communi- 
cated, he was properly acknowledged, in- 
vested, installed, and congratulated. 

The petition of a number of brethren, 
December 27, 1749, resident in Newport, 
Rhode Island, praying for the incorpora- 
Voi* 3.— May, 1869, 24 


tion of a regular lodge there, being read, 
it was voted that a charter be granted 
them ; being the first regular lodge estab- 
lished in Rhode Island. 

The petition of several brethren at New 
Haven, in Connecticut, for the erection of 
a lodge there, was granted, denominated 
“ Hiram Lodge which was the first 
lodge established in Connecticut This 
was August 12th, 1750. 

At the same communication a petition 
was received and the charter granted for 
a lodge in Annapolis, Maryland ; by 
which Masonry was established in that 
State. 

January 12, 1753, the petition of several 
brethren residing at New London, in the 
colony of Connecticut, for dispensation to 
erect a lodge there, was granted. 

In compliance with the petition of seve- 
ral brethren, February 4, 1754, resident 
in Middletown, in Connecticut, a charter 
I constituting a regular lodge there was 
granted. 

June 26, 1754. By reason of the death 
of the Right Worshipful Grand Master 
Thomas Oxnard, at 11 o'clock this morn- 
ing, whose loss was sincerely lamented by 
all who had the pleasure and the honor of 
his acquaintance, and more especially by 
the Society over which he had for eleven 
years presided with dignity, the Grand 
Lodge voted to attend his funeral in 
mourning, with the honors of Masonry, 
and to invite the several lodges in Boston 
to assist on the mournful occasion. 

August 21, 1755, the Right Worehipftil 
Jeremy Gridley, who had been appointed 
| Provincial Grand Master of North Ameri- 
ca, in place of Right Worshipftil Grand 
Master Thomas Oxnard, deceased, was in- 
stalled in King Solomon's Chair, properly 
congratulated and saluted. 

The Right Worshipful Grand Master, 
by his charter of deputation, dated May 
13, 1756. authorized the Right Worshipftil 
Richard Gridley, Esq., to congregate all 
Free and Accepted Masons engaged in the 
present expedition against Crown Point, 
and form them into one or more lodges as 
he should think fit, and to appoint Ward- 
ens and all other necessary officers to a 
regular lodge appertaining. 

A lodge was incorporated at Provi- 
dence, in Rhode Island, January 18, 1757, 
in compliance with the petition of several 
brethren residing there. 

A deputation was panted to the Right 
Worshipftil Edward Huntingford, Novem- 
ber 13. 1758, to hold a lodge in his Majes- 
ty's 28th Regiment, stationed at Louis- 
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The Right Worshipful Abraham Savage 
was authorized, April 13. to congregate 
all Free and Accepted Masons in the ex- 
pedition intended against Canada, at Lake 
George or elsewhere, into one or more 
lodges as he shall think fit, and appoint 
proper officers, Ac. 

June 24, a deputation was granted to 
Col. Joseph Ingersoll to hold a lodge at 
Crown Point. 

At the usual Grand Lodge of quarterly 
communication. Ac., January 24, 1766. the 
Right Worshipful Grand Master appointed 
the Right Worshipful John Rowe his De- 
puty. 

At a special meeting of the Grand 
Lodge, September 11, 1767, the Deputy 
Grand Master having informed the breth- 
ren that it had pleased the Supreme Archi- 
tect to remove by death the Right Wor- 
shipful Jeremy Gridley, Provincial Grand 
Master of Masons in North America, the 
lodge voted, that in testimony of grateful 
and affectionate regard to his memory, the 
honors of Masonry be observed at his in- 
terment. 

At a special meeting, October 2, voted 
that the Grand Secretary write to the 
Right Worshipful Henry Price, Past 
Grand Master, requesting him, in the 
name of the lodge, to resume the chair us 
Grand Master, in room of the late Right 
Worahipfiil Grand Master, deceased, until 
until another Grand Master be constituted; 
and on the 23d inst he signified his com- 
pliance with their desire, and was. with 
the usual ceremonies, invested and re- 
placed in King Solomon’s chair. 

A dispensation was made out for the 
Right Worshipful Thomas Cooper, Master 
of Pitt County Lodge, in North Carolina, 
constituting him Deputy Grand Master of 
that Province. And he was commissioned 
with power to congregate all the brethren 
then residing, or should afterwards reside 
in said Province, into one or more lodges 
as he should think fit, and in such place 
or places within the same as should most 
redound to the general benefit of Masonry. 

January 22, 1768. At this usual season 
for choosing Grand Officers, the Right 
Worshipful John Rowe was duly and con- 
stitutionally chosen and saluted as Grand 
Master elect ; he then continued the seve- 
ral officers in their respective appoint- 
ments. 

A committee was then chosen to write 
to the Right Honorable and Right Wor- 
shipful Grand Master of Masons in Eng- 
land, in behalf of. this lodge, to request of 
him a deputation for a Provincial Grand 
Master, to continue three years in office, 
according to a former vote of limitation 
passed by this lodge ; with this reserva- 
tion, that notwithstanding, should the 
lodge see fit to continue the same Grand 
Master longer in the chair, and signify the 
same accordingly,, the said deputation ' 


should remain in full force the continued 
term ; and that he should remain in the 
possession of all the authorities and privi- 
leges of his first appointment from the ex- 
piration of the three years, or continuance, 
to the instalment of another. And the 
Most Worshipful Grand Master elect hav- 
ing been nominated, was recommended 
to the Right Honorable and Most Wor- 
shipful Grand Master of Masons in Eng- 
land for his sanction and commission. 

At a special meeting, November 23, 
1768, appointed for the purpose of install- 
ing the new Grand Master, a very large 
number of brethren being assembled in 
Concert Hull, the commission from his 
Grace Henry Somerset. Duke of Deaufort. 
Marquis and Earl of Worcester, Ac., Ac., 
Grand Master of Masons in England, con- 
stituting and appointing the Right Wor- 
shipful John Rows Provincial Grand 
Master for all North America, where no 
other Grand Master is appointed, being 
read, he was installed and proclaimed, 
saluted and congratulated accordingly. 
After this, the brethren walked in proces- 
sion to Trinity Church, where the Rev. 
Mr. Walter read prayers, and the Ber. 
Pro. Edward Pass, of Newburyport, 
preached an excellent sermon. When di- 
vine service was over they returned to the 
hall in masonic order, and concluded the 
celebration of the day in harmony, love 
and joy. 

At a Grand Lodge of quarterly commu- 
nication, Ac., April 28, 1769, a petition 
was presented by several brethren, resi- 
dent in Wallingford, in Connecticut, pray- 
ing for the establishment of a lodge there; 
whereupon, voted, that the prayer of the 
petition be granted and that a charter be 
granted accordingly. 

A charter for establishing a lodge in 
Guildford, in the colony of Connecticut, 
was granted July 10, *1771. to several 
brethren residing there, petitioning for 
this privilege. 

February 25, 1774, a noble and generous 
plan of more diffusive benevolence, and 
particularly of liberal relief to indigent 
brethren or their widows and orphans, 
was proposed by the Right Worshipful 
Grand Master and cheerfully adopted by 
the lodge. A committee was chosen to 
make some alterations and amendments in 
the scheme ; and printed copies of the ar- 
ticles, with circular letters strongly re- 
commending the plan and intimating its 
necessity, and warmly soliciting their en- 
couragement and subscription, were sent 
to all the lodges under the jurisdiction. 

[April 19th, 1775, hostilities commenced 
between Great Britain and America, from 
which period a chasm is made in this his- 
tory. War, with its attendant distrac- 
tions. interfered with the peaceful plans ot 
this philanthropic institution. Boston be- 
camo a garrison, and was abandoned by 
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many of its former inhabitants : the regu - 1 General Warren, who was slain contend- 


l&r meetings of the Grand Lodge were 
suspended, and the brethren held no as- 
sembly until after the conclusion of the 
contest and the establishment of peace.] 

EXTRACTS FROM THE HISTORY OF 

“ MASSACHUSETTS GRAND LODGE.” 

As descending from Ike Grand Master of Scotland. 

Ik the year 1751, a number of brethren 
who had traveled, and many of whom were 
initiated into the mysteries of the Craft in 
ancient lodges abroad, became emulous to 
cultivate the royal art in the western 
world. For this laudable purpose they 
petitioned the Grand Lodge of Scotland 
for a charter of erection ; and the prayer 
thereof being granted, they received a 
dispensation, dated November 30, 1752, 
from Shol to Charles Douglas, Lord Arber- 
dour, then Grand Master, constituting 
them a regular lodge, under the title of 
“ St Andrew’s, No. 82,” to be holden at 
Boston, in the province of Massachusetts 
Bay. 

The establishment of this lodge was 
discouraged and opposed by St John’s 
Grand Lodge, who imagined their juris- 
diction infringed by the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. They therefore refused any 
communications or visits from such mem- 
bers of St Andrew’s Lodge as had not for- 
merly sat in their lodges, and this difficulty 
did not entirely subside for several years. 

The prosperous state of St Andrew’s 
Lodge soon led to great exertions for the 
establishment of an ancient Grand Lodge 
in the Province ; and this was effected by 
the assistance of three traveling lodges, 
which were holden in the British army, 
then stationed at Boston. 

December 27, 1769. On this festival, 
which was celebrated in due form, a com- 
mission from the Right Honorable and 
Most Worshipful George, Earl of Dalliou- 
sie, Grand Master of Masons in Scotland, 
bearing date the 30th day of May, 1769, 
appointing Joseph Warren to be Grand 
Master of Masons in Boston, New England, 
and within one hundred miles of the same, 
was read ; whereupon the brethren pro- 
ceeded, according to ancient usage, to in- 
stall the Right Worshipful Grand Master 
Warren, who afterwards appointed and 
invested the other Grand Officers. 

April 19, 1775. On this memorable era 
hostilities commenced between Great Bri- 
tain and America ; immediately upon 
which the town of Boston became a garri- 
son, and was abandoned by many of its 
inhabitants, so that the regular meetings 
of the Grand Lodge were suspended. 

June 17. By the contest of this event- 
ful day on the celebrated heights of 
Charlestown, the Grand Lodge sustained 
a heavy loss in the death of Grand Master 


ing for the liberties of his country. 

Soon after the evacuation of Boston by 
the British army, and previous to any re- 
gular communication, tho brethren, influ- 
enced by a pious regard to the memory 
of the late Grand Master, were induced to 
search for his body, which had been rude- 
ly and indiscriminately buried on the 
field of slaughter. They accordingly re- 
paired to the place, and by direction of a 
person who was on the ground about the 
time of his burial, a spot was found where 
the earth had been recently turned up. 
Upon removing the turf and opening the 
grave, which was on the brow of a hill 
and adjacent to a small cluster of sprigs, 
the remains were discovered in a mangled 
condition, but were easily ascertained by 
an artificial tooth; and being decently 
raised, were conveyed on the 8th of April, 
1776, to the State House in this metropo- 
lis ; from whence, by a large and respecta- 
ble number of brethren, with the late 
Grand Officers, attending in a regular 
procession, they were carried to the Stone 
Chapel, where an animated eulogium was 
delivered by Bro. Perez Morton at their 
request The body was then conveyed to 
the silent vault and there sacredly depo- 
sited, “ without a sculptured stone to 
mark the spot ; but as toe whole earth is 
the sepulchre of illustrious men, his fame, 
his glorious actions, are engraved on the 
tablet of universal remembrance, and 
will survive marble monuments or local 
inscriptions.” 

October 6, 1779, a petition of a number 
of brethren, officers in the American army, 
praying that this Grand Lodge would 
grant them a charter to hold a travelling 
lodge, was read, and Gen. John Patterson, 
Col. Benjamin Tupper, and Maj. William 
Hull, being nominated as Master and 
Wardens, voted, that a dispensation be 
granted them under the title of “ Wash- 
ington Lodge” to make Masons, pass Fel- 
low Crafts, and raise Masters, in any of 
the United States where there is no Grand 
Lodge ; but iu any State where a Grand 
Master presides they must apply for his 
sanction. 

It was then determined that all charters 
granted without the limits of this State 
shall be understood to remain in force un- 
til a Grand Lodge is formed in the go- 
vernment where such lodges are held, or 
during the pleasure of this Grand Lodge. 

On a petition of a number of brethren, 
January 12, 1781, at Colchester, in the 
State of Connecticut, for a charter to erect 
a lodge in said town, voted that the 
prayer be granted. 

On the petition of several brethren in 
Litchfield, in Connecticut, May 27, 1781, 
requesting a charter of erection, yote4 
that the prayer be granted. 

On a petition of several brethren, Janq- 
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ary 3, 1783, for holding a lodge at Derby, 
in Connecticut, voted that a charter be 
granted under the title of “ King Hiram 
Lodge.” 

January 17, 1785, a petition was re- 
ceived and a charter granted for a lodge 
in Manchester, Vermont. 

A petition was also presented June 24, 
1785, from several brethren, requesting 
the establishment of a lodge at Norwich, 
in Connecticut, whereupon, voted that a 
charter be granted under the title of Co- 
lumbia Lodge.” 

On the petition of a number of brethren 
for a charter to hold a lodge in Farming- 
ton, in Connecticut, September 18, 1787, 
voted that a commission be issued under 
the name of “ Frederick Lodge.” 

December 5, 1791, a committee was ap- 
ointed to confer with the officers of St 
ohn’s Grand Lodge upon the subject of a 
complete masonic union throughout this 
Commonwealth, and to report at the next 
quarterly communication. 

March 5, 1792, a constitution and by- 
laws for associating the two Grand Lodges, 
as agreed to by the St John’s Grand 
Lodge, was read and deliberately consi- 
dered, and the question for a concurrence 
being taken, it was unanimously agreed 
to, and the union of the two Grand Lodges 
was accordingly effected. 


ORIGIN OF THE ROYAL ARCH 
DEGREE.* 

BY O. OLIVER, D. D. 

T HERE Still exists in the English system 
some few anomalies after all the pains 
which have been bestowed upon it to 
make it perfect I refer, in the first place, 
to the names of the scribes. The founda- 
tion of the second Temple was laid in the 
year b. c. 535 ; after which the building 
was hindered till b. c. 520 ; when it went 
on by order of Darius, and was dedicated 
B. c. 615. But Ezra did not come up from 
Babylon till the reign of Artaxerxes, b. c. 
457 ; being fifty-eight yeare after the ded- 
ication of the Becond temple, and seven- 
ty-eight after the foundations were laid : 
and Nehemiah was not made governor till 
twelve years later than that They could 
not then have been participators with Z 
at the rebuilding of that sacred edifice. It 
appears probable that this anachronism 
may have arisen from Ezra having record- 
ed in his first six chapters what happened 
from sixty to eighty yeare before his time ; 
and from the name of Nehemiah, evidently, 
as Dean Prideauxshows, a different person 
of the same name, appearing in Ezra it, 2, 
as some of those who accompaned Z out 
of Babylon. Another particular, about 

Qoocladsdfroya p*g» 290, 


the propriety of which I entertain some 
doubts, is in the arrangement of the three 
Principles, Z, H, J. I think the order 
would be more correctly Z, J, H ; not 
only because J is recorded, in the scrip- 
ture account, as taking an active part with 
Z, but also because the office of Priest was 
acknowledged to be superior to that of 
Prophet And there is another considera- 
tion which, in this case, is of some impor- 
tance, that our Lord entered first upon the 
prophetical office: second, on the sacer- 
dotal. viz., at GoLgotha ; and third , on the 
regal. \ i/.. freak olivet. These and some 
other anomalies, which need not be speci- 
fied, I should imagine, might easily be 
amended. 

Our Irish Brethren entertain an opinion 
that the English mode mixes up two dis- 
tinct matters ; and that the lime used in 
England for the events of the Arch, belongs 
properly to another degree : i. e., the 
Knight of the Sword and the East ; while 
some intelligent Brethren consider the 
Royal Arch Degree to be really and truly 
a part of the Order of the East Their 
system consists of three Degrees : the Ex- 
cellent, Super-Excellent, and Royal Arch ; 
as a preliminary step to which the Past 
Master’s Degree is indispensable. The 
two first are given in Lodges, by a Master 
and Wardens ; and the last, in a Chapter 
governed by three Principals. The Ex- 
cellent and Super-Excellent appear to re- 
fer exclusively to the legation of Moses. 
After the candidate has received these, 
the Chapter is opened, the events of the 
Arch are transacted, and the Sublime Se- 
crets disclosed to them. 

In Scotland, great changes and innova- 
tions appear to have occurred in Freema- 
sonry at a very early period ; for in the 
charter granted by the Masons to William 
St Clair, of Roslin, about 1600, mention is 
made of “ many false corruptions and im- 
perfections in the Craft,” having been in- 
troduced for want of “ ane patron and pro- 
tector; and in the confirmation of this 
charter, in 1630, the Brethren repeat that 
“ there are very many corruptions and 
imperfections risen and ingenerit, both 
amongst ourselves and in our said voca- 
tions.” And again, in the same document, 
they give as a reason for the renewal of 
the charter, that it had become necessary 
“ for reparation of the mines and manifold 
corruptions and enormities in our said 
Craft, done by unskilful persons tberein- 
till.” What these conniptions were, is 
not specified : but it is quite clear, from 
the apprehensions of the Fraternity, that 
fears were entertained lest the old princi- 
ples of of the Order should be entirely ex- 
tinguished. It is doubtful whether the 
Grand Scotch degree of St Andrew was 
known in Seotl—fl at the time when our 
Royal Arch war established, as it is a 
foreign degree, and, at present, forme the 
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twenty-eighth of the Rite Ancien et Ac- 
cepte. Its ceremonies approximate near- 
er than any other to the English Royal 
Arch, although they differ widely from it. 
In 1755, mention is made of the Glasgow 
Royal Arch ; and, four years later, the 
Stirling Royal Arch ; and subsequently, 
we find the Ayr Royal Arch, the Maybole 
Royal Arch, &c. ; but how they were con- 
stituted, or what rites were practiced in 
them, is, at present, very uncertain. In 
the best rituals used in Scotland, the de- 
gree of Excellent Master, comprehending 
three — improperly called veils, for the 
temple had but one veil — is supposed to 
be given at Babylon, as a test, to prevent 
mere Master Masons from participating in 
the privilege of building the second tem- 
ple ; which was confined to those who 
were liberated by Cyrus, and consequent- 
ly returned from Babylon. It was, there- 
fore, a temporary degree ; but during the 
building, an incident occurred on which 
the Royal Arch was founded ; and hence 
the Scotch Masons keep up the Excellent 
as a sort of introduction to it. 

In America, we find an essential variation 
from any other system of the Royal Arch. 
The names of the officers vary materially, 
as also do ceremonies. As in Ireland, U 
constitutes the Seventh Degree, although 
the immediate steps are different. In Ire- 
land they are. 1. E. A. P. 2. F. C. 3. M. 
M. 4. P. M. 5. Excellent. 6. Super-Ex- 
cellent. 7. Royal Arch ; while in Ameri- 
ca the fourth is Mark Master. 41 5. P. M. 42 
6. Most Excellent Master. 7. Royal Arch. 
Until the year 1797, no Grand Chapter of 
Royal Arch Masons was organized in 
America. Before this period, and from 
the year 1764, when it was first intro- 
duced probably by Stephen Morin, who 
had been in England and there received 
the degree, a competent number of Com- 
panions, possessed of sufficient abilities, 
under the sanction of a Master’s warrant, 
proceeded to exercise the rights and priv- 
ileges of Royal Arch Chapters whenever 
they thought it expedient and proper ; al- 
though in most cases the approbation of a 
neighbouring Chapter was usually ob- 
tained. 43 “This unrestrained mode of 
proceeding,” says Webb,” “ was subject 


41 In the National Convention, or Meeting of Del- 
egates from the Grand lodge of the United .States, 
at Baltimore, in 1843, it wai decreed that, in pro- 
cessions, Mark Masters should rank next to Senior 
Wardens. 

43 Dalcho says that, in America, they communi- 
cate the secrets of the chair to such applicants us 
have not already received It previous to their ad- 
mission into the Sublime Lodges : but they are in- 
formed that it does not give them rank as Past 
Masters in the Grand Lodge. 

43 As Morin was a Grand Inspector-Generl of the 
Continental degrees, he would have conferred the 
Royal Arch in his consistory if he had not found it 
practised under the sanction of blue Masonry in 
England ; which is a presumptive proof that a regu- 
lar Grand Chapter of the Royal Arch had not been 
formed by the ancicnta in 1764. 


to many inconveniences ; unsuitable cha- 
racters might be admitted ; irregularities 
in ike mode of icorking introduced ; the pur- 
poses of the Society perverted ; and thus 
the Order was degraded by falling into 
the hands of those who might be regard- 
less of the reputation of the Institution.” 
And this may be one reason why the cere- 
monies differ so essentially from those 
which are used in this country. 

The officers of a Chapter in America are. 
a High Priest, King, Scribe, Captain of the 
Host, Principal Sojourner, Royal Arch 
Captain, three Grand Masters, Secretary, 
and Treasurer. The warrants issued to 
private Chapters contain an authority to 
open and hold Lodges of Most Excellent, 
Past, and Mark Master Masons ; the High 
Priest, King, and Scribe, for the time be- 
ing, to act as the Master Wardens of the 
said Lodges. 44 

Thus have I detailed the chief varieties 
in the different systems of Royal Arch Ma- 
sonry. My reason for being thus particu- 
lar is, to show that differences are organic, 
and consequeutly the degree cannot be of 
any great antiquity ; for if it were, there 
would exist more uniformity in practice, 
as is the case with the symbolical degrees, 
which may undoubtedly claim a very an- 
cient origin. I am afraid, however, that 
those Brethren and Companions who have 
been in the habit of valuing the Royal 
Arch on account of its antiquity, will be 
sadly disappointed to find it thus shorn of 
one of its brightest attributes. 44 But there 
is rather cause for congratulation than re- 
gret ; for what can be fairer or more de- 
sirable than truth ? The degree loses none 
of its excellences by being shown to be 
of modern origin. If its claims to antiqui- 


44 In constituting a new Chapter, the Grand High- 
Priest uses the following expressive form : — “ By 
virtue of the high powers in us vested, 1 do form 
you, my worthy companions, into a regular Chap- 
ter of Royal Arch Masons. From henceforth you 
are authorized and empowered to open and hold a 
Ijodge of Mark Masters, Past Masters, and Most Ex- 
cellent Masters, and a Chapter of Royal Arch Ma- 
sons : and to do and perform all such things as 
thereunto may appertain ; conforming in all your 
doings to the constitution of the General Grand 
Royal Arch Chapter ; and may the God of your 
fathers be with you, and guide and direct you in all 
your doings.” 

45 I find myself in the same predicament as Sir 
William Drummond describes in his preface to Orl- 
gines ; when he says, “ In questions unconnected 
with sacred and important interests, men are rarely 
very anxious to discriminate exactly between truth 
and fiction ; and few of u« icould, probably , be much, 
pleased with the result , could it now bo certainly 
proved that Troy never existed, and that Thebes, 
with its hundred's gates, was no more than a popu- 
lous village. It is, perhaps, still with a secret wish 
to be convinced against our judgment, that we re- 
ject, as fable, the stories told us of the Grecian 
Hercules, or of the Persian Rustem ; and that we 
assign to the heroes and the giants of early times, 
the strength and stature of ordinary men. So it is 
with our Royal Arch. We wish to be convinced, 
even against our judgment, that it is an ancient de- 
gree because our prejudices have long cherished so 
pleasing an idea. 
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ty were not well founded, its advocates 
were maintaining a fallacy; and often found 
themselves in a dilemma, when proofs 
were demanded, which it was impossible 
to produce. The above arguments will re- 
move many doubts, by at least placing the 
matter in a clearer point of view, even if 
they be not allowed the merit of absolute 
demonstration. And as the case has been 
candidly stated, without any offensive re- 
flections on the parties concerned in the 
transaction, who, it is believed, were con- 
scientiously persuaded that the design 
would confer dignity on the Order, no ex- 
ceptions can be taken, on the score of par- 
tiality, to the end I have had in view, 
which is the discovery of truth. 

In this letter, my dear sir, I have been 
anxious to clear up this dark problem in 
the history of Masonry ; and if I have been 
successful, the time I have employed in 
the investigation has not been ill bestowed. 
At any rate, the hints I have thrown out 
may bo of some use to others in discover- 
ing the origin of this sublime degree ; and 
even in that case, the labor and research 
have not been altogether misapplied. If 
I have led the enquiries into a proper 
track, I shall have accomplished that 
which will shield me from censure. 

Jnterdum speciou kxnu, morat&que recte 

Fabula, nalliue venerU, sine ponder© ct arte, 

Valdlua oblectat populum, mcliuaque moratur, 

Qaam rersua inopes rerum nug»que canora?.*® 

It must be evident to you, my dear 
friend, and to every candid reader, that in 
these suggestions I have been acuated by 
no other motives than those which have 
influenced a long and active life in the 
cause of Freemasonry ; viz., — a high ven- 
eration for its sublime qualities ; a love of 
its principles, not io be subdued by any 
earthly influence ; and an arduous desire 
to remove every objectionable impedi- 
ment I have devoted the humble talents 
which I possess, to the dissemination of its 
beauties, under many disadvantages ; and 
I trust that I contributed, in some slight 
degree, to increase its influence, and pro- 
mote its popularity in the world. In my 
anxiety to place it on the pinnacle of true 
greatness, based on Charity, crowned with 
Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty, and receiv- 
ing the universal testimony of human ap- 
plause, I have been induced to investigate 
its claims to public approbation ; because 
I think it is fairly entitled to that flatter- 
ing eulogium which was pronounced on 
the writers of the English Augustan period 
of literature. “ Such an institution as this, 
in a Roman age, would have been more 
glorious than a public triumph : statues 
would have been raised, and medals would 
have been struck in honor of its support- 
ers. Antiquity had so high a sense of 
gratitude for the communication of knowl- 

M Hor. de art. Poet, v. 320. 


edge, that they worshipped their law giv- 
ers, and defied the fathers of science. How, 
then, must they have acknowledged ser- 
vices like these, where every man grew 
wiser and better by the fine instruction.” 4 ? 


A HINDOO STORY. 

I N the olden time, during the era of 
Thoomoyd-ha, a potter conceived an 
evil design against a washerman, who lived 
with considerable ostentation, and being 
unable to bear the sight of the wealth which 
the latter had acquired by washing clothes 
he determined to come to open rupture 
with him. With this view he went to the 
king, and said — 

“ Y our majesty’s royal elephant is black ; 
but if you were to order the washerman to 
wash it white, would you not become lord 
of the white elephant ?” 

This speech was not made from any zeal 
for the king’s advantage, but because he 
thought that if the order was given to the 
washerman according to his suggestion, 
and the elephant should not turn white 
after all, the fortune of the washerman 
would come to an end. 

The king on hearing the representation 
of the potter, took is for granted it was 
sincere, and being deficient in wisdom, he, 
without consideration, sent for the washer- 
man, and ordered him to wash the royal 
elephant white. 

The washerman, seeing through the pot- 
ter’s design, replied — 

“Our art requires that, in order to 
bleach cloth, we should first put it in a 
boiler with soap and water, and then rub 
it well. In this manner only can your 
majesty’s elephant be made white.” 

The king considering that itwas a potter’s 
business, and not a washerman’s, to make 
pots, called for the potter, and said to him — 
“ Here, you potter, a pot is required to 
lather my elephant in : go, and make one 
large enough for the purpose.” 

The potter on receiving this order, col- 
lected together all his friends and rela- 
tions, and after they had accumulated a 
vast quantity of clay, he made a pot big 
enough to hold the elephant, which, on 
completion he laid before the king, who 
delivered it over to the washerman. 

The washerman put in the soap and wa- 
ter ; but as soon as the elephant put his 
foot upon it, it broke in pieces. 

After this the potter made many others ; 
but they were either too thick, so that the 
water could not be made to boil in them, 
or too thin, so that the first pressure of the 
elephant’s foot smashed them to pieces. 
In this manner being constantly employed 
the potter was unaede to attend to his 
business, and so he was utterly ruined. 

47 From an Essay sacred to the memory of Sir 
Ricli&rd Steele 
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institution of the order of the knights of st. joun of jerusatjsm. 


W ITHIN a short month atter his elec- 
tion to fill the throne of Jerusalem, 
the pious and gallant Godfrey of Bouillon 
was summoned into the field to sustain 
that arduous office of defender of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which his modesty had pre- 
ferred to the regal title. The Caliph of 
Egypt, roused to equal indignation and 
alarm by the intelligence of the full of Je- 
rusalem, had immediately dispatched a 
great army into Palestine ; and the influ- 
ence of a common religion and cause at- 
tracted numerous hordes of Turks and 
Saracens to the Fatimite standard. The 
usual exaggerations of the Latin chroni- 
clers has swollen the infidel host into 
countless myriads ; their more authentic 
record of the Christian force shows that 


the bands of the crusaders had already 
dwindled, since the capture of the Holy 
City, to five thousahd horse and fifteen 
thousand foot-soldiers. But * the cham- 
pions of the cross, however inferior in 
numbers, were flushed with recent victory, 
and animated by the unconquerable ener- 
gy of religious and martial enthusiasm. 
The armies met at Ascalon, August 12, 
1099, and the organized and mail-clad 
chivalry of Europe once more triumphed 
over the disorderly multitudes of Egypt, 
Syria, and Arabia. Fatimites fled at the 
first charge of Godfrey and Tancred ; and 
the only resistance which the crusaders 
encountered was from a band of five thou- 
sand black Africans ; who, after the dis- 
charge of a galling flight of arrows from 
(367) 
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an ambush, astonished the Latins by a 
novel mode of close combat with balls of 
iron fastened to leathern thongs, which 
they swung with terrific effect. But, after 
the first moment of surprise, the desperate 
courage and rude weapons of these bar- 
barians were vainly opposed to the sharp 
lances and physical weight of the Chris- 
tian gens-d’armerie ; and their destruction 
or flight completed the easy and merciless 
victory of the crusaders. Of the infidel 
host, the incredible numbers of thirty 
thousand in the battle, and sixty thousand 
in the pursuit, are declared to have been 
slaughtered : while of the Latins scarcely 
a man had been killed! An immense 
booty, the spoils of the Egyptian camp, 
fell into the hands of the victors ; and the 
standard and sword of the caliph, being 
alone reserved from the division of the 
plunder, were piously suspended by God- 
frey over the altar of the Sepulchre at Je- 
rusalem. 

The victory of Ascalon was the last 
combined exploit of the heroes of the first 
Crusade. Having accomplished their vow, 
and bidden a farewell to their magnani- 
mous leader, most of the surviving princes 
and chieftains of the holy war departed 
for Europe. Bohemund was established 
at Antioch, and Baldwin at Edessa ; but 
of all his compeers, Godfrey could induce 
only the devoted Tancred to share his for- 
tunes ; and no more than three hundred 
knights, and as many thousand foot sol- 
diers, remained for the defence of Pales- 
tine. But the terror of the Christian arms 
proved for a season at least, a sufficient 
protection to the state ; the Mussulmen 
were easily expelled from the shores of 
Lake Genesarcth ; and the emirs of Asca- 
lon, Caesarea, and Acre, hastened to depre- 
cate the hostility of the crusading king by 
submission and tribute. The remainder 
of Godfrey’s brief reign was disturbed 
only by the intrigues of Daimbert, Arch- 
bishop of Pisa, who had been appointed 
by Pope Pascal II. 1 to succeed Adheimer 
of Puy as legate of the Holy See, and had 
now been invested with the patriarchate 
of Jerusalem. As chief, in this double 
capacity, of the Latin church in the East, 
Daimbert audaciously claimed the disposal 
of those acquisitions which the heroes of 
the Crusade had carved out with their own 
good swords ; and both Godfrey and Bohe- 
mund condescended to receive from his 
hands, as vassals of the church, the feudal 
investure of the states of Jerusalem and 
Antioch. But even this submission did 
not satisfy the pride and cupidity of Daim- 
bert ; he claimed the entire possession of 


1 According to the vulgar belief, Pope Urban II. 
died of joy on learning the conquest of Jerusalem ; 
but, as Mr. Mills has observed, the decease of that 
pontilf occurred only fifteen days after the capture 
of the city, and therefore too soon to have been pro- 
duced by the receipt of the glad intelligence in Italy. 


Jerusalem and Jaffa ; and Godfrey, who 
shrank with superstitious horror from the 
idea of a contest with the church, was glad 
to compound with the demand of the rapa- 
cious prelate,* by the surrender of the 
whole of the latter city, and a portion, in- 
cluding the sepulchre itself, of the sacred 
capital. The patriarch further extorted 
the monstrous condition, that the unre- 
served dominion of all Jerusalem should 
escheat to his see, in case Godfrey died 
without issue. [July 11, a. d. J 100.]' That 
event occurred too shortly for the happi- 
ness of a people whom the good prince 
governed with paternal benevolence ; and 
to the sorrow not only of the Christian in- 
habitants of Palestine, but even of their 
Mussulman tributaries, he breathed his 
last at the early age of forty years, five 
days preceding the first anniversary of his 
reign. 

On the death of Godfrey, the barons of 
the Latin kingdom of Palestine indignaut- 
ly refused to ratify the promised cession 
which the patriarch demanded ; and it 
was resolved that the unimpaired rights 
of the crown over Jerusalem should be 
bestowed with its temporal sovereignty. 
Tancred desired that the election should 
fall on his relative Bohemund. Prince of 
Antioch ; but that prince had, at this crit- 
ical juncture, been made prisoner by an 
Armenian chieftain, whose territories he 
had unjustly invaded ; and a general 
feeling that some preference was due to 
the claims of the house of Bouillon, decid- 
ed the choice of the barons in favor of 
Baldwin, Prince of Edessa. Resigning his 
principality to his relative and namesake, 
Baldwin du Bourg. the brother of Godfrey, 
hastened to the Holy City ; aud, after some 
fruitless opposition, the patriarch solemn- 
ly crowned the new King of Jerusalem in 
the church of Bethlehem. The memory 
of the wrongs which he had sustained from 
Baldwin, inspired Tancred with a more 
excusable and lasting repugnance to his 
pretensions ; and refusing to swear alle- 
giance to un enemy, the Italian chieftain 
retired from Jerusalem to Antioch, of 
which he assumed the regency during the 
captivity of Bohemund. But an accom- 
modation was effected by the good offices 
of the barons ; and the king and the regent 
of Antioch were left at leisure to provide 
for the security of their states against the 


3 Even the Archbishop of Tyre, despite of tho 
zeal for the supremacy of the church which he may 
be supposed naturally to have felt, is disgusted by 
the audacious pretensions of the patriarch, and re- 
lates the tale with indignant candor. Willermuk 
Tyr, p. 771. The truth is, however, that besides 
the intense and disinterested devotion of Godfrey to 
the church, and which was one of the characteristics 
of the age, he could not dispense with the aid of the 
Pisans and Genoese, who were wholly under the con 
trol of Daimbert, nor venture upon a quarrel with 
the Holy See, whose emissary the patriarch was. He 
had no alternative, but to act as he did act, or to 
abandon his newly acquired kingdom 
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common Mussulman enemy. The charac- 
ter of Baldwin rose with his elevation ; 
and, on the throne of Jerusalem, he, who 
during the Crusade had disgusted his com- 
peers by a selfish and treacherous ambi- 
tion, displayed a disinterested and mag- 
nanimous devotion to his regal duties, 
which won the respect and love of his 
people, and proved him no unworthy suc- 
cessor of his brother. During a reign of 
eighteen years, he not only sustained with 
zeal and ability the arduous office of de- 
fending the Btatc from the assaults of the 
Infidels, but extended its limits and in- 
creased its security. 

In these efforts he was much assisted by 
the remains of several armaments from 
Europe, which may be regarded as a sup- 
plement to the first Crusade. The spirit 
which had animated that enterprise still 
burned with undiminished intensity ; and, 
in the course of a few years, Hugh of Ver- 
mandois, and Stephen of Chartres— the 
same leaders who had retired with little 
honor from their first expedition — the 
Dukes of Aquitaine and of Bavaria, the 
Counts of Burgundy, of Vendome, of Ne- 
vers, and of Parma, and of other princes, 
severally conducted into Asia whole arm- 
ies of French, Gascon, Flemish, German, 
and Italian crusaders, whose aggregate 
has been computed by a modern writer at 
the astonishing number of little less than 
half a million of men. These successive 
hosts took the same route, and encountered 
the same sufferings and disasters, from the 
dubious faith of the Byzantine court, the 
incessant attacks of the Turks, and the 
triple scourge of the sword, famine, and 
pestilence, which had swept off the myri- 
ads of their precursors. 3 But a very small 
proportion of those who had reached the 
Bosphorus, survived the horrors of the 
passage through Asia Minor : yet the rem- 
nant which entered Syria still fed the 
Christian cause in Palestine with a con- 
stant supply of veteran warriors ; and by 
their aid, and more especially by that of 
some maritime expeditions from European 
shores, many Mussulman invasions were 
repelled, and many conquests achieved. 
In the third year of his reign, Baldwin L,< 
after reducing Azotus, was enabled to 


• Both the Counts of Vermandois nn<l of Char- 
tres, who found themselves compelled by the 
public contempt of a chivalrous age to return to 
Palestine, perished in the attempt to redeem the 
fame which they had lost by the former abandon- 
ment of their crusading rows. The great Count of 
Vermandois died at Tarsus of wounds received in 
battle with the Turks of Silicia ; and the Count of 
Chartres only survived his second march into Pales- 
tine to be taken prisoner and murdered in the fron- 
tier warfare by the Egyptian Mussulmen. He had 
been driven to engage in the supplementary Crusade 
by the high-spirited reproaches of his Countess 
Adela, daughter of the Norman conqueror, who had 
sworn to allow him no peace until he should repair 
his dishonor. He was father to Stephen, the Eng 
lish usurper. 

* In the preceding year, the King of Jerusalem 


; form the siege of Acre : and by the oppor- 
tune arrival of an armament of seventy 
Genoese galleys, filled with crusaders, in 
the following spring, that valuable con- 
quest was completed after a protracted 
resistance, [a. d. 1104.] Bcritus and 
Sarepta were also reduced and converted 
into Christian lordships ; and Sidon be- 
came the next object of assault With an 
interval of four years. twoJleets of Scatfdi- 
navian crusaders, who had performed the 
long voyage from the Baltic through the 
Straits of Gibralter to the Syrian shores. 
[a. d. 1115 ;] co-operated with the Chris- 
tian forces of Palestine in the siege of that 
city : and although the first attempt was 
repulsed, the second proved successful. 

All these acquisitions were incorporated 
into the kingdom of Jerusalem. But a 
more important extension of the Christian 
territories in Syria had meanwhile been 
effected, and added to the number of dis- 
tant principalities. The veteran Count of 
Toulouse prevailed upon some of the 
French princes whom, in the supplement- 
al Crusade, he had guided with the re- 
mains of their forces through Asia Minor, 
to subjugate Tortosa. on the coast of Sy- 
ria, for his benefit The nucleus of a new 
state was thus formed, which Raymond 
employed his Provencal troops in extend- 
ing ; but he died before be could accom- 
| plish the reduction of the city of Tripoli, 

1 the object of his ambition, and the des- 
tined capital of his Oriental dominions. 
Some years afterward, that conquest was 
effected for his eldest son Bertrand, by 
the King of Jerusalem, seconded by all 
the Latin princes of the East, and a Pisan 
and Genoese fleet. Tripoli, with its sur- 
rounding district and dependencies, was 
; then erected by Baldwin into a county 
I for the house of Toulouse (a. d. 1109 ;) 
and this new state, which, although feu- 
; dally subject to the crown of Jerusalem, 


had narrowly escaped captivity or death, through 
a rash assault which he ventured upon the Egyptian 
invaders of Palestine with a vanguard of only a few 
hundred horse. His followers were overwhelmed 
by superior numbers, and almost all cut to pieces ; 
and it was on this occasion that the Count of Char- 
tres was taken and murdered. The story of Baldwin's 
escape presents one of the few gleams of gH W OM 
sentiment which relieve the dark picture of a fanati- 
cal and savage warfare. Upon some former occa- 
sion, Baldwin had captured a noble Saracen woman, 
whose flight was arrested by the pangs of childbirth , 
and, after humanely rendering her every attention, 
had released her and her infant in safety. The hus- 
band was serving in the Mussulman ranks, when 
Baldwin, after the slaughter of his followers, with 
difficulty reached a castle, whither the victors im- 
mediately pursued him. The place was surrounded 
and the capture of the King would have been inevi 
table, if the grateful Emir had not secretly ap- 
proached the walls at midnight, announced Ilia 
design of delivering the preserver of his wife and 
child, and, at the hazard of his own life, conveyed 
him in safety from the castle, which Baldwin had 
scarcely quitted when it was stormed, and the 
whole garrison put to the sword. Will. Tyr. p. 787 , 
788. Eor the details of this romantic incident, see 
Michaud, vol. i. 279. 
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partook in extent and dignity rather of 
the character of a sovereign principality 
than of a mere fief, contributed much by 
its position between the territories of An- 
tioch and Palestine to secure and cement 
the communication and strength of the 
Christian power. But the affairs of An- 
tioch were perpetually embroiled by the 
restless ambition of its prince. During 
his captivity ir> Annenia, the government 
of that state was ably administered by 
Tancred ; but, after obtaining his release, 
Bohemund by his refusal to acknowledge 
the feudal superiority of the Eastern Em- 
peror Alexius, involved himself in a new 
war, in which he was assisted by the Pi- 
sans. The Byzantine arms prevailing by 
land, Bohemund sailed to Europe to plot 1 
a diversion against the Grecian territories 
of his ancient enemy ; and, having sue- j 
ceeded by his martial reputation in as- 
sembling "a large army of crusaders in 
France and Italy, he landed at Durazzo. ! 
Alexius was then glad to conclude an ac- 
commodation with him ; and the crusa- 
ding forces pursuing the usual route 
through the Byzantine territories to Pal- 
estine, the Prince of Antioch returned to i 
Italy, where he died in the following year. 
After his decease, the noble-minded Tan- 
cred continued to rule the Syrian princi- j 
pality, until his chivalrous career was up- j 
propriately terminated by a mortal wound 
which he had received in battle ; and. af- 
ter some uninteresting revolutions in the 
government of Antioch, the eldest son of 
Bohemund, who bore his name, finally ar- 
rived in Asia, and successfully claimed 
the principality as his inheritance. 
Meanwhile, the isolated state of Edessa, 
surrounded on all sides by Armenian and 
Turkish enemies, was only preserved from 
destruction by the heroic valor of its 
count, Baldwin du Bourg, and his relative, 
Joscelyn de Courtenay, a member of a 
noble "French house, which was rendered 
more illustrious by his exploits in the 
East than by the subsequent alliance of a 
collateral branch with the royal blood of 
France, and a succession of three emper- 
ors to the Latin throne of Constantino- 
ple. 6 

6 The adventure and vicissitudes of fortune which 
Joscelyn de Courtenay underwent in the East, as 
well as his chivalrous deeds, might form the 
groundwork of a tale of romance. He had origin- 
ally accompanied the Count of Chartres from Eu- 
rope in the supplementary crusade, and settled at 
Edessa with his relation Baldwin, together with 
whom he was taken prisoner in a defeat which the 
crusaders sustained from the Emir of Aleppo. Af- 
ter five years’ captivity, the friends were released 
by the stratagem of some Armenian partizans who, 
entering the fortress in which they were confined, 
in the disguise of monks and traders, surprised and 
slew the Turkish garrison. Baldwin then bestowod 
a portion of the Edessine territories in sovereignty 
upon Courtenay. But, upon some jealousy, Josce- 
lyn was treacherously lured to Edessa by his bene- 
factor, put to the torture, and compelled to resign 

his domains. Indignant at this treatment, Courte- 


By the death of his kinsman, Baldwin I. 
the Count of Edessa was called to receive 
the crown of Jerusalem. On the junction 
of new bands of Crusaders from Europe. 
Baldwin I. had been enouraged to re- 
venge the incessant attacks of the Fatimite 
caliphs of Egypt, by an invasion of that 
country ; and his career of victory on this 
expedition was cut short only by the hand 
of death. 6 Leaving no issue, he, with his 
last breath, recommended his cousin 
Baldwin du Bourg for his successor [a. d. 
1118 ;] and, after, the retreat of the cru- 
sading host into Palestine, which was the 
immediate consequence of the dejection 
produced by his death, the Latin prelates 
and barons were induced, by respect for 
his memory, aud the claims’ of consangui- 
nity, as well as by the advice of Joscclvn 
de Courtenay, to confirm his choice. Bald- 
win du Bonrg was therefore elected with- 
out opposition to fill the vacant throne, 
and immediately recompensed the y* 
vices of Courtenay by resigning to him 
the possession of the county of Edessa. 
The principal event in the reign of Bald- 
win II. was the reduction of Tyre. The 
Doge of Venice, Ordelafo Falieri, who 
had led the navy of his republic on a mar- 
tial pilgrimage to the coast of Palestine, 
was induced, after bargaining for the pos- 
session and sovereignty of one third of 
that city, 7 to oo-oporfcto in the undertak- 
ing : and by a siege of five months the 
difficult conquest was achieved, a. d. 1124. 


nay withdrew to Jerusalem, where his services 
against the infidels were rewarded by Baldwin I 
with the Tiberiad for a fief. Notwithstanding the 
wrongs by which his patron had cancelled former 
benefits, Joscelyn generously promoted his elevation 
to the throne of Jerusalem, and received the county 
of Edessa from his gratitude. Baldwin a second 
time falling into the hands of the infidels, after he 
]uid become king, Joscelyn obtained his liberation 
among the consequences of the fall of Tyre. The 
death of the hero at an advanced age was a worthy 
termination of his exploits. Being unable to sit 
on horseback, he was carried in a litter to the field; 
the Mussulmen fled at the very report of liis pre 
sonce ; and he died giving thanks to Heaven that 
the mere fame of his ancient prowess sufficed to 
scatter the enemies of God. 

6 At EI-Arish, supposed to be the ancient Rhino 
corura, a frontier town of Syria and Egypt, in the 
vear 1118, on his return from an expedition against 
the Soldan of Egypt. On his death-bed he request 
ed that his body might be deposited beside that of 
his brother Godfrey at Jerusalem. 

7 All the maritime republics of Italy , with their 
characteristic mercantile cupidity, extorted, great 
commercial advantages as the price of their ser- 
vices to the crusaders. At Acre, the Genoese ob 
tained a street and many privileges in return for 
the aid of their fleet in the siege. The Pisans, by 
treaty with Tancred, were rewarded in like manner 
for their services to the state of Antioch, with the 
property of a street both in that capital and io 
Laodicea. The Venetians, in addition to their set- 
tlement at Tyre, received by stipulation a church 
and street at Jerusalem ; and throughout the 
Christian possessions in Palestine and Syria gener 
ally, the three republics contended, often with 
bloodshed, for the right of establishing places of 
exchange, and enjoying the common or exclusive 
privileges of trade. 
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Tyre was erected into an archbishopric 
under tho patriarchate of Jerusalem ; and 
by the capture of a city, which, though 
fallen from its ancient grandeur, was still 
the most opulent port on tho Syrian 
coast, and had formed the last stronghold 
of the Mussulmen in Palestine, the Latin 
power may be said to have attained its 
greatest consolidation and security. 

When the kingdom of Jerusalem had 
thus acquired its utmost extent, it em- 
braced all the country of Palestine be- 
tween the sea-coast and the deserts of 
Arabia, from the city of Beritus on the 
north to the frontiers of Egypt on the 
south : forming a territory about sixty 
leagues in length and thirty in breadth ; 
and exclusive of the county of Tripoli, 
which stretched northward from Beritus 
to the borders of the Antiochan principa- 
lity. The whole territory, both of the 
kingdom and country, was occupied by 
the warriors of the cross, upon the strict- 
est principles of a feudal settlement, with 
all the subdivisions and conditions of ten- 
ure which belonged to that martial polity. 
Its adoption was suggested 9 not more by 
every feeling and custom of tho age which 
the conquerors had brought with them 
from Europe, than by the obvious necessi- 
ty of such a state of perpetual preparation 
for the public defence against the inces- 
sant assaults of their infidel enemies ; and 
it is almost needless to repeat that, under 
no other form of settlement, probably, 
could tho Latin conquests have been pre- 
served by the scanty array of their resi- 
dent defenders in so unremitting a war- 
fare with the myriads of Turkish and Egyp- 
tian Mussulmen. At its highest computa- 
tion, indeed, the feudal force of the king- 
dom of Jerusalem would appear very in- 
adequate to its protection. The four 


* The institution of the feudal co«ie of Jerusalem 
dates from the first .year of the Latin conquest, 
and it* compilation was directed by Godfrey do 
Houillon himself, who, with the advice of the patri- 
arch and barons, appointed several commissioners 
among the erusaders most learned in the feudal 
statutes and customs of Europe to frame a body of 
similar laws for the now kingdom. Their digest 
was solemnly accepted in a general assembly of pre- 
lates and barons ; and, under the title of tho A»si- 
$e$ de Jerusalem, became thenceforth the recognized 
code of the Latin Htate. The original instrument, 
which was deposited in the holy sepulchre, and re- 
vised and considerably enlarged by the legislation 
of succeeding reigns, is said to have been lost at 
the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin ; but, during 
tho last agony of tho expiring state, the provisions 
of tho code, which hAd been preserved by tradition- 
ary and customary authority, were again collected 
In a written form, a. n. 1260, by Jean d’lbelin, 
Count of Jaffa, one of the four great barons of the 
kingdom ; and a second and final revision was pre- 
pared in Cyprus, a. d. 1369, by sixteen commission- 
ers. for tho use of the Latin kingdom in that Island. 
From a MS. of this Cypriot version, in the Vatican 
library, was published at Paris, a. D. 1690, by 
Thauuiassicre, the edition of the Assises de Jerusa- 
lem , to w hich wo are indebted for our acquaintauce 
with this “ precious monument,” as a great writer 
has justly termed it, “ of feudal jurisprudence.” 


great fiefs of Jaffa, Galilee, Cesarea, aud 
Tripoli, with the royal cities of Jerusalem, 
Tyre, Acre, and Naplousa. and tho other 
lordships in chief of inferior extent, which 
composed the whole kingdom, owed and 
could furnish the services of no more than 
two thousand five hundred knights or 
mounted men at arms ; and their follow- 
ers, with the contingent of the ecclesiasti- 
cal and commercial communities, all of 
which were bound to render aid to the 
king on lower feudal tenures than the 
knights 7 fees, constituted a militia, for the 
greater part, probably, of archers on foot, 
not exceeding twelve thousand in num- 
ber . 9 It may bo inferred that the whole 
population of martial colonists from Eu- 
rope could scarcely supply even this pro- 
vision, scanty as it was, for the public de- 
fence ; and the policy or the domestic 
wants of the conquerors encouraged the 
settlement in Palestine of the native 
Christians of Syria and Armenia, and even 
of Mussulman tributaries for the cultiva- 
tion of the soil and the supply of mechani- 
cal labor. • From tho commingling of 
blood between the crusaders and all these 
people in the enfeebling climate of the 
East, was produced a spurious and effemi- 
nate race, contemptuously designated by 
tho writers of their age as Pullani, or Poit- 
laimf , who had so utterly degenerated 
from tho valor of their European fathers, 
as to fill the land without contributing to 
the strength of the state. 

The feudal army of the kingdom of Je- 
rusalem, and the casual reinforcement of 
new crusaders from Europe, formed not 
the only defences of Palestine. The union 
of fanatical and martial ardor gave birth 
to two famous orders of religious chivalry, 
which were specially enrolled under tho 
banners of the Cross ; and the Christian 
cause in tho East was long sustained by 
the emulous valor, though not unfrequent- 
ly injured by the less worthy rivalry, of 
the Knights of the Hospital of St. John 
and of the Temple of Solomon. The ori- 
gin of both these remarkable institutions, 
which rose to celebrity by martial achieve- 
ment, may be traced to purposes simply 
of pious and practical benevolence. Long 
before the era of the Crusades, some Ital- 
ian merchants purchased a license from 
the Mussulman rulers of Jerusalem to 
found in that city an hospital, together 
with a chapel, which they dedicated to 


9 Gibbon has fallen into an error in estimating 
the number of knight*’ fee* in the whole kingdom 
of Jerusalem, exclusive of Tripoli, as six hundred 
and sixty-six, and appears to have confounded 
the contingent of the four royal cities, which alone, 
according to the Assises, furnished that number, 
with the total knightly array of the realm. He 
cites Sanutus, indeed, as stating the number of 
knights’ fees in each of the great baronies of Jaffa, 
Galilee, and Cesarea, at one hundred only, but the 
very superior authority of tho stm*c« rates them 
expressly at five hundred each. 
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St John the Eleemosynary — a canonized 
patriarch of Alexandria — for the relief 
and wayfaring entertainment of sick and 
poor pilgrims. By the alms of the wealth- 
ier Christian visitants of the Sepulchre, 
and by charitable contributions which the 
merchants of Amalfi zealously collected in 
Italy, and as religiously transmitted to 
Jerusalem, the establishment was sup- 
ported ; and its duties were performed by 
a few Benedictine monks, with the aid of 
such lay brethren among the European 


pilgrims as were induced to extend their 
penitential vows to a protracted residence 
in the Holy Land, Perhaps through the 
habitual respect of the Mohammedan 
mind for charitable foundations, the Hos- 
pital of St John might escape, but cer- 
tainly it was suffered to outlive, the 
storms of Egyptian and Turkish persecu- 
tion ; and when Jerusalem fell into the 
hands of the crusaders, the house was joy- 
fully opened for the reception and cure 
of the wounded warriors. The pious God- 



GRAND MASTER OP THK KNIGHTS OP MALTA. 


froy and his companions were edified by 
the active and self-denying benevolence 
of the brethren of the hospital, who not 
only devoted themselves to the care of 
the suffering, "but were contented with 
the coarsest fare, while their patients 
were supplied with bread of the purest 
flour. By the grateful munificence of 
Godfrey himself, the hospital was endow- 
ed with an estate in Brabant, its first for- 
eign possessions ; many of the crusaders, 
from religious motives, embraced its cha- 


ritable service ; and the society speedily 
acquired so much respect and importance, 
that the lay-members, separating from the 
monks of the Chapel of St John tbo Al- 
moner, formed themselves into a distinct 
community, assumed a religious habit — a 
long black mantle with a white cross of 
eight points on the left breast — and placed 
their hospital under the higher patronage 
of St John the Baptist, [a. d. 1113.] By 
the patriarch of Jerusalem, their triple 
monastic vows of obedience, chastity, and 
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poverty, were accepted ; and a bull of 
Pope Paschal II. confirmed the institution, 
received the fraternity under the special 
protection of the Holy See, and invested 
it with many valuable privileges. 

The next transition of the Order to a 
military character is less accurately re- 
corded ; but the change may be referred 
in general terms to the reign of Baldwin 
II., since the services in arms of its breth- 
ren are acknowledged in a papal bull. In 
fact, the constant jeopardy in which the 
Latin state was placed by the assaults of 


GRAND MARSHAL OF T1IK KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 


the Infidels, admitted, as we have seen, of 
no exemption to any community in the 
kingdom, whether lay or ecclesiastical, 
from actively contributing to the public 
defence ; and the martial habits and feel- 
ings of the crusaders of knightly rank who 
had enrolled themselves in the fraternity 
of the hospital, would naturally suggest 
the honorable preference of a personal to 
a deputed service. The revenues of the 
Order, by the increase of its endowments, 
were already far more than sufficient to sup- 
ply the charitable uses of the hospital; and 


it was magnanimously resolved to devote 
the surplus to the defence of the state. 
The former soldiers of the Cross resumed 
their military, without discarding their 
religious garb and profession ; the union 
of chivalric and religious sentiment, how- 
ever discordant in modern ideas, was 
equally congenial to the spirit of the age, 
and proper to the great cause of the Cru- 
sades ; and thenceforth the banner and 
the battle cry of the knights of St John 
were seen and heard foremost and loud- 
est in every encounter with the Paynim 
enemy. The government 
of the Order was vested 
in the grand master and 
general council of the 
knights, all of whom were 
required to be of noble 
birth ; a distinct body of 
regular clergy was pro- 
vided for the offices of 
religion ; and a third and 
inferior class of sergeants 
or serving brethren both 
swelled the martial array 
of the knightly fraternity, 
and discharged the civil 
duties of the hospital. 
The renown which the 
Order acquired in the 
fields of Palestine soon 
attracted the nobility 
from all parts of Europe 
to its standard ; admira- 
tion of both its pious and 
chivalric purposes mul- 
tiplied, throughout the 
west, endowments of land 
and donations of money ; 
and the rents of nineteen 
thousand farm9, adminis- 
tered by preceptories or 
commanderies, — as the 
principal houses were 
termed, which the knights 
established in every 
Christian country, — sup- 
plied a perpetual reve- 
nue to their hospital in 
Palestine, and served to 
maintain its regular mili- 
tary force. 

When the Christians 
were driven from Pales- 
tine, the knights of St. John settled 
on the island of Cyprus, whence they 
were soon driven by the Turks. They 
then went to the island of Rhodes. [1310.] 
From thence they were driven to Malta, 
which was given to them by Charles Y. in 
1530. Their position on this island has 
been retained to the present day, and 
they bear the name of Knights of Malta. 

The institution of the Order of the Tem- 
ple of Solomon was of later date than the 
adoption of a military character by the 
friars of St. John, [a. d. 1118;] and the 
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Templars in their pristine state of humili- 
ty and poverty owed more obligations to 
the hospitalers, by whom they were origi- 
nally fed and clothed, than their success- 
ors, in the day of their pride and power, 
cared to acknowledge or strove to repay. 
The original design of their association 
di lie red from that of the hospital, in hay- 
ing united from the outset the martial 
with a charitable profession. Even after 
the conquest of the Holy Land by the 
crusaders, the roads to Jerusalem from 
the ports and northern frontiers of Pales- 
tine continued to be infested by bands of 
Turks, who indulged at once their thirst 
of plunder and their hatred of the Chris- 
tian name, by the robbery and murder of 
the numerous defenceless pilgrims from 
Europe. The dangers which beset these 
poor votaries to the shrine of the Holy 
Sepulchre from the cruelty of the Infidels, 
roused the pious compassion and chival- 
ric indignation of Geoffrey de St. Alde- 
inar, Hugh de Payens, and other French 
knights in Palestine, who bound them- 
selves mutually by oath to devote their 
lives to the relief and safe conduct of all 
pilgrims. As their association partook of 
a religious character, they followed the 
example of the fraternity of the Hospital 
by assuming the monastic vows and garb; 
and w hen Baldwin I. marked his approba- 
tion of their purpose by assigning them 
part of his ow n palace for a residence at 
Jerusalem, the title w hich they adopted of 
the poor soldiery of Christ' and of the 
Temple of Solomon, w*as suggested by the 
contiguity of their quarters to the site of 
that sacred edifice. The maintenance 
which they at first received from the cha- 
rity of the Hospital of St. John w'as soon 
more independently provided by the re- 
spect w'hich was won for their order 
throughout Christendom through the 
grateful report of the pilgrims ; with the 
increase of their means and numbers they 
aspired to extend their humbler service 
of guarding the roads of Palestine to the 
more glorious adventure of offensive war- 
fare against the Infidels ; and, thenceforth, 
in wealth, privileges, and power, and in 
heroic enterprise, the history of their rise 
differs little from that of the hospitalers. 
The constitution of the two orders was si- 
milar; and tin* number of pnooptoriM 
and estates possessed by the Templars in 
every kingdom of Europe, 10 were im- 
mense sources of influence and opulence, 
second only in degree to those of the elder 
fraternity. 1 1 But in honorable estimation 
anil martial renown, no superiority could 

10 In England, both orders early acquired large 
possessions. The principal prcceptory of each was 
established in London ; that of tho Hospitallers at 
Clerkenwell, and of the Templars in Holborn, 
whence it was removed into Fleet Street. 

11 Both Hospitalers and Templars were prohibited 
from possessing any private property ; but their 
yuw of poverty, by a ponvenient interpretation, was 


i with justice bo claimed by either order ; 
and admission into the ranks of both was 
sought with equal avidity by the flower of 
the European chivalry. In externals, the 
knights of the Temple were distinguished 
from their rivals bv their use of a long 
white cloak or mantle, with a straight red 
cross on the left breast The banner and 
seal of the order in the maturity of its 
splendor also bore a cross gules in a field 
argent ; for its earlier and w ell-known de- 
vice, presenting the singular emblem of 
two men on one horse, although intended 
by the pious humility of its founders to 
commemorate the original poverty of the 
brotherhood, was not long permitted to 
survive the condition which it had ex- 
pressed. 1 * 

Things remained in an unsatisfactory 
state till the close of the year 1145, when 
Eilessa. the strong frontier town of the 
Christian kingdom, fell into the hands of 
the Saracens. The latter w’erc command- 
ed by Zenghi, a powerful and enterpris- 
ing monarch, and, after his death, by hi9 
son Nourheddin, as powerful and enter- 
prising as his father. An unsuccessful 
attempt was made by the Count of Edessa 
to regain the fortress, but Nourheddin 
with a large army came io the rescue, and 
after defeating the count with great slaugh- 
ter, marched into Edessa and caused its 
fortifications to be razed to the ground, 
that the town might never more bo a bul- 
wark of defence for the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem. The road to the capital was now 
open, and consternation seized the hearts 
of the Christians. Nourheddin. it was 
knowm, w r as only waiting for a favorable 
opportunity to advance upon Jerusalem, 
and the armies of the Cross, weakened and 
divided, were not in a condition to make 
any available resistance. The clergy 
were filled with grief and alarm, and 
wrote repeated letters to the Pope and 
the sovereigns of Europe, urging the ex- 
pediency of a new Crusade for the relief 
of Jerusalem. By far the greater number 
of the priests of Palestine were natives of 
France, and these naturally looked first to 
their own country. The solicitations they 
sent to Louis VII. were urgent and oft re- 
| peateil, and the chivalry of France began 
i to talk once more of arming iu defence of 
the birthplace of Jesus. Tho kings of 
Europe, whose interest it had not been to 
take any part in the first Crusade, began 
to bestir themselves in this ; and a man 
appeared, eloquent as Peter the Hermit, 
to arouse the people as that preacher had 
done. 

We find, how’ever, that the enthusiasm 
of the second did not equal that of the 
I first Crusade ; in fact, the mania had 

only personal, and did not extend to their enjoying 
in common the enormous wealth of their orders. 

11 For the rise of the Order of Teuiplara see the 
twelfth book of William of Tyre. 
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reached its climax in the time of Peter the 
Hermit, and decreased regularly from 
that period. The third Crusade was less 
general than the second, and the fourth 
than the third, and so on, until the public 
enthusiasm was quite extinct, and Jerusa- 
lem returned at last to the dominion of 
its old masters without a convulsion in 
Christendom. Various reasons have been 
assigned for this ; and one very generally 
put forward is, that Europe was wearied 
with continual struggles, and had become 
sick of “ precipitating itself upon Asia.” 
M. Guizot, in his admirable lectures upon 
European civilization, successfully com- 
bats this opinion, and offers one of his 


own, which is far more satisfactory. He 
says, in his eighth lecture, “ It has been 
often repeated that Europe was tired of 
continually invading Asia. This expres- 
sion appears to me exceedingly incorrect. 
It is not possible that human beings can 
be wearied with what they have not done 
— that the labors of their forefathers can 
fatigue them. Weariness is a personal, 
not an inherited feeling. The men of the 
thirteenth century were not fatigued by 
the Crusades of the twelfth. They were 
influenced by another cause. A great 
change had taken place in ideas, senti- 
ments, and social conditions. The same 
desires and the same wants were no longer 
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felt The same things were no longer be- 
lieved. The people refused to believe 
what their ancestors were persuaded of.” 

This is, in fact, the secret of the change; 
and its truth becomes more apparent as 
we advance in the history of the Cru- 
sades, and compare the state of the public 
mind at the different periods when God- 
frey of Bouillon, Louis VII., and Richard 
L, were chiefs and leaders of the move- 
ment The Crusades themselves were the 
means of operating a great change in na- 
tional ideas, and advancing the civilization 
of Europe. In the time of Godfrey, the 
nobles were all-powerful and all-oppress- 
ive, and equally obnoxious to kings and 


people. During their absence along with 
that portion of the community the deep- 
est sunk in ignorance and superstition, 
both kings and people fortified themselves 
against the renewal of aristocratic tyran- 
ny, and in proportion as they became 
free became civilized. It was during this 
period that in France, the grand centre of 
the crusading madness, the communes be- 
gan to acquire strength, and the monarch 
to possess a practical and not a merely 
theoretic authority. Order and comfort 
began to take root, and, when the second 
Crusade was preached, men were in con- 
sequence much less willing to abandon 
their homes thgp they had been during 
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the first. Such pilgrims as had returned 
from the Holy Land came back with 
minds more liberal and expanded than 
when they set out. They had come in 
contact with a people more civilized than 
themselves ; they had seen something 
more of the world, and had lost some por- 
tion, however small, of the prejudice and 
bigotry of ignorance. The institution of 
chivalry had also exercised its human- 
ising influence, and coming bright and 
fresh through the ordeal of the Crusades, 
had softened the character and improved 
the hearts of the aristocratic order. The 
trouveres and troubadours , singing of love 
and w'ar in strains pleasing to every class 
of society, helped to root out the gloomy 
superstitions which, at the first Crusade, 
filled the minds of all those who were 
able to think. Men became in conse- 
quence less exclusively under the mental 
thraldom of the priesthood, and lost much 
of the credulity which formerly distin- 
guished them. 

The Crusades appear never to have ex- 
cited so much attention in England as on 
the continent of Europe : not because the 
people were less fanatical than their 
neighbors, but because they were occu- 
pied in matters of graver interest The 
English were suffering too severely from 
the recent successful invasion of their 
soil, to have much sympathy to bestow on 
the distresses of people so far aw ay as the 
Christians of Palestine ; and we find that 
they took no part in the first Crusade, and 
very little in the second. Even then those 
who engaged in it were chiefly Norman 
knights and their vassals, and not the 
Saxon franklins and population, who no 
doubt thought, in their sorrow', as many 
wise men have thought since, that charity 
should begin at home. 

Germany w*as productive of more zeal 
in the cause, and her raw uncivilized 
hordes continued to issue forth under the 
banners of the Cross in numbers appa- 
rently undiminished, when the enthusiasm 
had long been on the wane in other coun- 
tries. They w r ere sunk at that time in a 
deeper slough of barbarism than the live- 
lier nations around them, and took, in con- 
sequence, a longer period to free them- 
selves from their prejudices. In fact, the 
second Crusade drew its chief supplies of 
men from that quarter, where alone the 
expedition can be said to have retained 
any portion of popularity. 

(2b be Continued ) 

Despotism can no more exist in a nation 
until the liberty of the press is destroyed, 
than the night can happen before the sun 
Is set. 

There are people who are disagreeable 
with great merit, and others who, with 
great faults, ar? agreeable. 


$lit!5onu s£»tr. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

Compiled first by Mr. George Payne , Anne 
1720, when he was Grand Master, and ap- 
proved by the Grand Lodge on St. John 
Baptist's Day, Anno 1721, at Stationer’s 
Hall, London ; when the most noble prince, 
John, Duke of Montague, was unanimous- 
ly chosen our Grand Master for the year 
ensuing ; who chose John Beal. M. D. his 
Deputy Grand Master ; Mr. Joseph Vil- 
lineau,and Mr. Thomas Morris, Jr., were 
chosen by the Lodge Grand Wardens. 

I THE Grand Master, or his Deputy, 

• hath Authority and Right, not only 
to be present in any true Lodge, but also 
to preside wherever he is, with the Master 
of the Lodge on his left-hand, and to order 
his Grand Wardens to attend him, who are 
not to act in particular Lodges as War- 
dens, but in his presence, and at his com- 
mand ; because there the Grand Master 
may command the Wardens of that Lodge, 
or any other brethren he pleaseth, to at- 
tend and act as his Wardens pro tempore. 

II. The Master of a particular lodge 
has the Right and authority of congregat- 
ing the members of this Lodge into a 
Chapter at pleasure, upon any emergency 
or occurrence, as well as to appoint the 
time and place of their usual forming : and 
in case of sickness, death, or necessary 
absence of the Master, the Senior Warden 
shall act as Master pro tempore, if no 
Brother is present who has been Master 
of that lodge before ; for in that case, the 
absent Master's authority reverts to the 
last Master then present, though he can- 
not act until the said Senior Warden has 
congregated the lodge, or in his absence 
the Junior Warden. 

III. The Master of each particular lodge, 
or one of the Wardens, or some other 
Brother by his order, shall keep a book 
containing their By-Laws, the names of 
their members, with a list ot all the lodges 
in towm, and the usual times and places 
of their forming, all their transactions that 
are proper to be written. 

IV. No lodge shall make more than five 
new members at one time, nor any man 
under the age of twenty-five, who must be 
also his own master ; unless by a dis- 
pensation from the Grand Master or his 
Deputy. 

V. No man can be made or admitted a 
member of a particular Lodge, without 
previous notice, one month before given 
to the said Lodge, in order to make due 
enquiry into the reputation and capacity 
of the candidate ; unless by the dispensa- 
tion aforesaid. 

VI. But no man can be entered a Broth- 
er in auy particular Lodge, or ttdudttod to 
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be a member thereof, without the unani- j 
inous consent of all the members of that j 
Lodge then present, when the candidate is 
proposed, and their consent is formally 
asked by the Master ; and they are to sig- 
nify their consent or dissent in their own 
prudent way, either virtually or in form, 
but with Unanimity ; nor is this inherent 
privilege subject to a dispensation ; be- 
cause the members of a particular Lodge 
are the best judges of it ; and if a fractious 
member should be imposed on them, it 
might spoil their harmony, or hinder their 
freedom : or even break and disperse the 
lodge, wnich ought to bo avoided by all 
good and true Brethren. 

VII. Every new Brother at his making 
is decently to clothe the lodge, that is, all 
the Brethren present, and to deposit some- 
thing for the relief of indigent and decayed 
Brethren, as the candidate shall think fit 
to bestow, over and above the small al- 
lowance stated by the By-Laws of that 
particular Lodge : which charity shall be 
lodged with the Master or Warden, or the 
Cashier if the members think fit to choose 
one. 

And the candidate shall also solemnly 
promise to submit to the constitutions, the 
charges, and regulations, and to such other 
^ood usages as shall be intimated to them 
in time and place convenient. 

VIII. No set or number of Brethren shall 
withdraw or separate themselves from the 
Lodge in which they were made Brethren, 
or were afterwards admitted members, 
unless the Lodge becomes too numerous, 
nor even then, without a dispensation from 
the Grand Master or his Deputy : And 
when they are thus separated, they must 
either immediately join themselves to such 
other Lodge as they shall like best, with 
the unanimous consent of that other Lodge 
to which they go (as above regulated), or 
else they must obtain the Grand Masters 
warrant to join in forming a new Lodge. 

If any set or number of Masons shall 
take upon themselves to form a Lodge 
without the Grand Master's warrant, the 
regular Lodges are not to countenance 
them nor own them as fair Brethren and 
duly formed, nor approve of their acts and 
deeds ; but must treat them as rebels, un- 
til they humble themselves, as the Grand 
Master shall in his prudence direct, and 
until he approve of them by his warrant, 
which must be signified to the Lodges, as 
the custom is when a new lodge is to be 
registered in the list of lodges. 

IX. But if any Brother so far misbehave 
himself as to render his lodge uneasy, he 
shall be twice admonished by the Master 
or Wardens in a formed lodge ; and if he 
will not refrain his imprudence, and obe- 
diently submit to the advice of the Breth- 
ren, and reform what gives them offence, 
he shall be dealt with according to the By- 
Laws of that particular lodge, or else m 
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t such manner as the quarterly communica- 
! tion shall in their great prudence think 
fit ; for which a new regulation may be af- 
terwards made. 

X. The majority of every particular 
Lodge, when congregated, shall have the 
privilege of giving instructions to their 
Masters and Wardens, before the assem- 
bling of the Grand Chapter, or lodge*, at 
the three quarterly communications here- 
after mentioned, and of the annual Grand 
Lodge too ; because their Master and 
Wardens are their representatives, and 
are supposed to speak their mind. 

XI. All particular lodges are to ob- 
serve the same usuages as much as possi- 
ble ; in order to which, and for cultivating 
a good understanding among Freemasons, 
some members out of every lodge shall 
be deputated to visit the other Lodges as 
often as shall be thought convenient 

XII. The Grand Lodge consists of, and 
is formed by the Masters and Wardens of 
all the regular and particular lodges upon 
record, with the Grand Master at their 
head, and his Deputy on his left-hand, and 
the Grand Wardens in their proper places ; 
and must have a quarterly communication 
about Michaelmas, Christmas, and Lady 
Day, in some convenient place, as tho 
Grand Master shall appoint, where no 
Brother shall be present, who is not at 
that time a member thereof, without a dis- 
pensation ; and while he stays, he shall not 
be allowed to vote, nor even give his opin- 
ion, without leave of the Grand Lodge, 
asked and given, or unless it be duly asked 
by the said lodge. 

All matters are to be determined in tho 
Grand Lodge by a majority of votes, each 
member having one vote, and the Grand 
Master having two votes, unless the said 
lodge leave any particular thing to the 
determination of the Grand Master, for the 
sake of expedition. 

XIII. At the said quarterly communica- 
tion, all matters that concern the Fraterni- 
ty in general, or particular lodges, or single 
brethren, are quietly, sedately, and mature- 
ly to be discoursed of and transacted : Ap- 
prentices must be admitted Masters and 
Fellow-Crafls only here, unless by a dis- 
pensation. Here also all differences, that 
cannot be made up and accommodated 
privately, nor by a particular lodge, are to 
be seriously considered and decided. And 
if any brother thinks himself aggrieved by 
the decision of this Board, he may appeal 
to the annual Grand Lodge next ensuing, 
and leave his appeal in writing, with the 
Grand Master, or his Deputy, or Grand 
Warden. 

Here also, the Master or the Wardens of 
each particular lodge, shall bring and pro- 
duce a list of such members as have been 
made, or were admitted in their particular 
lodges since the last communication of the 
Grand Lodge ; And there shall be a boofc 
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kept by the Grand Master, or his Deputy, 
or rather by some brother whom the Grand 
Lodge shall appoint for Secretary, where- 
in shall be recorded all the lodges, w ith 
their usual times and places of forming, 
and the names of all the members of each 
lodge; and all the affairs of the Grand 
Lodge that are proper to be written. 

They shall also consider of the most 
prudent and effective methods of collect- 
ing and disposing of what money shall be 
given to, or lodged with them in charity, 
towards the relief only of any true brother, 
fallen into poverty or decay, but of none 
else : But every particular lodge shall dis- 
pose of their own charity for poor breth- 
ren, according to their own By-Laws, un- 
til it be agreed by all the lodges (in a new 
regulation) to carry in the charity collect- 
ed by them to the Grand Lodge, at the 
quarterly or annual communication, in 
order to make a common stock of it, for 
the more handsome relief of poor brethren. 

They shall also appoint a Treasurer, a 
brother of good worldly substance, who 
shall be a member of the Grand Lodge by 
virtue of his office, and shall be always 
present, and have power to move to the 
Grand Lodge anything, especially what 
concerns his office. To him shall be com- 
mitted all money raised for charity, or for 
any other use of the Grand Lodge, which 
he shall write down in a book, with the 
respective ends and uses for which the 
several sums are intended ; and shall ex- 
pend or disburse the same by such a cer- 
tain order signed, as the Grand Lodge 
shall afterwards agree to in a new regula- 
tion : But shall not vote in choosing a 
Grand Master or Wardens, though in every 
other transaction. As in like manner the 
Secretary Bhall be a member of the Grand 
Lodge by virtue of his office, and vote in 
every thing except in choosing a Grand 
Master or Wardens. 

The Treasurer and Secretary shall have 
each a clerk who must be a brother and 
fellow-craft, but never must be a member 
of the Grand Lodge, nor speak without 
being allowed or desired. 

The Grand Master, or his Deputy, shall 
always command the Treasurer and Secre- 
tary with their clerks and books, in order 
to see how matters go on, and know what 
is expedient to be done upon any emergent 
occasion. 

Another brother, (who must be a fellow- 
craft) should be appointed to look after the 
door of the Grand Lodge ; but shall be no 
member of it. 

But the offices may be further explained 
by a new regulation, when the necessity 
and expediency of them may more appear 
than at present to the Fraternity. 

XIY. If at any Grand Lodge, stated or 
occasional, quarterly or annual, the Grand 
Master and his Deputy should be both ab- 
lent, then the present Master of a lodge, 


that has been the longest a Freemason, shall 
take the chair, and preside as Grand Mas- 
ter pro tempore ; and shall be vested with 
all his power and honor for the time ; pro- 
vided there is no brother present that has 
been Grand Master formerly, or Deputy 
Grand Master ; for the last Grand Master 
present, or else the last Deputy present 
should always of right, take place in the 
absence of the present Grand Master and 
his Deputy. 

XV. In the Grand Lodge none act as 
Wardens but the Grand Wardens them- 
selves, if present ; and if absent the Grand 
Master, or the person who presides in his 
place, shall order private Wardens to act 
as Grand Wardens pro tempore , whose 
places are to be supplied by two fellow- 
craft of the same lodge, called forth to act. 
or sent thither by the particular Master 
thereof ; or if by him admitted, then they 
shall be called by the Grand Master, that 
so the Grand Lodge may always be com- 
plete. 

XVI. The Grand Wardens or any other, 
are first to advise with the Deputy about 
the affairs of the lodge or of the brethren, 
and not to apply to the Grand Master with- 
out the knowledge of the Deputy, unless 
he refuse his concurrence in any certain 
necessary affair ; in which case, or in case 
of any difference between the Deputy and 
the Grand Wardens, or other brethren, 
both parties are to go by concert to the 
Grand Master, who can easily decide the 
controversy, and make up the difference 
by virtue of his great authority. 

The Grand Master should receive no in- 
timation of business concerning Masonry, 
but from his Deputy first, except in such 
certain cases as his Worship can well 
judge of ; for if the application to the 
Grand Master be irregular, he can easily 
order the Grand Wardens, or any other 
brethren thus applying, to wait upon his 
Deputy, who is to prepare the business 
speedily, and to lay it orderly before his 
Worship. 

XVIL No Grand Master, Deputy Grand 
Master, Grand Wardens, Treasurer, Secre- 
tary, or whoever acts for them, or in their 
stead, pro tempore , can at the same time 
be the Master or Wardens of a particular 
lodge; but as soon as any of them has 
honorably discharged his Grand Office, 
he returns to that post or station in his par- 
ticular lodge, from which he was called, 
to officiate above. 

XVIII. If the Deputy Grand Master be 
sick, or necessarily absent, the Grand Mas- 
ter may choose any fellow-craft he pleases, 
to be his Deputy pro tempore : But he that 
is chosen Deputy at the Grand Lodge, and 
the Grand Wardens too, cannot be dis- 
charged without the cause fairly appear to 
the majority of the Grand Lodge ; and the 
Grand Master if he is uneasy, may call a 
Grand Lodge on purpose to lay the cause 
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before them, and to have their advice and j 
concurrence : in which case, the majority j 
of the Grand Lodge, If they cannot recon- 
cile the Master and his Deputy or his War- 
dens, are to concur in allowing the Master 
to discharge his Deputy immediately ; and 
the said Grand Lodge shall choose other 
Wardens in that case, that harmony and 
peace may be preserved. 

XIX. If the Grand Master should abuse 
his power, and render himself unworthy 
of the obedience and subjection of the 
lodges, he shall be treated in a way and 
manner to be agreed upon in a new regu- 
lation; because hitherto the ancient Fra- 
ternity have had no occasion for it, their 
former Grand Masters having all behaved 
themselves worthy of that honorable of- 
fice. 

XX. The Grand Master with his Deputy 
and Wardens, shall (at least once) go round 
and visit all the lodges about town during 
his Mastership. 

XXI. If the Grand Master die during 
his Mastership, or by sickness, or by be- 
ing beyond sea, or any other way should 
be rendered uncapable of discharging his 
office, the Deputy, or in his absence, the 
Senior Grand Warden, or in his absence, 
the Junior, or in his absence any three 
present Masters of lodges, shall join to 
congregate the Grand Lodge immediately, 
to advise together upon that emergency, 
and to send two of their number to invite 
the last Grand Master to resume his office, 
which now in course reverts to him ; or if 
he refuse, then the next last, and so back- 
ward : But if no former Grand Master can 
be found, then the Deputy shall act as 
principal, until another be chosen ; or if 
there be no Deputy, then the oldest 
Master. 

XXII. The brethren of all the lodges in 
and about London and Westminster, shall 
meet at an annual communication and feast, 
in some convenient place, on St John 
Baptist’s Day, or else on St John Evan- 
gelist Day, as the Grand Lodge shall think 
fit by a new regulation, having of late 
years met on St John Baptists Day : Pro- 
vided, 

The majority of the Masters and War- 
dens, with the Grand Master, his Deputy 
and Wardens, agree at their quarterly 
communication, three months before, that 
there shall be a feast, and a general com- 
munication of all the brethren: for, if 
either the Grand Master, or the majority 
of the particular Masters, are against it, it 
must be dropt for that time. 

But whether there shall be a feast for all 
the brethren or not, yet the Grand Lodge 
must meet in some convenient place an- 
nually on St John’s Day ; or if it be Sun- 
day, then on the next day, in order to 
choose every year a new Grand Master, 
Deputy, and Wardens. 

XXIII. If it be thought expedient, and 


the Grand Master, with the majority of the 
Masters and Wardens, agree to hold a 
Grand Feast, according to the ancient 
laudable customs of Masons, then the 
Grand Wardens shall have the cftre of 
preparing the tickets, Bealed with the 
Grand Master’s Seal, of disposing of the 
tickets, of receiving the money for the 
tickets, of buying the materials of the 
feast, of finding out a proper and conven- 
ient place to feast in, and of every other 
thing that concerns the entertainment 

But that the work may not be too 
burthensome to the two Grand Wardens, 
and that all matters may be expeditiously 
and safely managed, the Grand Master, 
or his Deputy, shall have power to nomi- 
nate and appoint a certain number of 
Stewards, as his Worship shall think fit, to 
act in concert with the two Grand Ward- 
ens ; all things relating to the feast being 
decided amongst them by a majority of 
voices; except the Grand Master or his 
Deputy interpose by a particular direction 
or appointment 

XXIV. The Wardens and Stewards shall, 
in due time, wait upon the Grand Master, 
or his Deputy, for directions and ordere 
about the premises ; but if his Worship 
and his Deputy are sick, or necessarily 
absent, they shall call together the Mas- 
ters and Wardens of lodges to meet on 
purpose for their advice and orders; or 
else they may take the matter wholly upon 
themselves, and do the best they can. 

The Grand Wardens and the Stewards 
are to account for all the money they re- 
ceive, or expend, to the Grand Lodge, 
after dinner, or when the Grand Lodge 
shall think fit to receive their accounts. 

If the Grand Master pleases, he may, in 
due time, summon all the Masters and 
tVardens of lodges to consult with them 
about ordering the Grand Feast, and about 
any emergency or accidental thing relat- 
ing thereunto, that may require advice; 
or else take it upon himself altogether. 

XXV. The Master of lodges shall each 
appotnt one experienced and discreet Fel- 
low-Craft of his lodge, to compose a commit- 
tee, consisting of one from every lodge who 
shall meet to receive, in a convenient apart- 
ment, every person that brings a ticket, 
and shall have power to discourse him, if 
they think fit, in order to admit him, or de- 
bar him, as they shall see cause. Provided, 
they send no man away before they have 
acquainted all the brethren within doors 
with reason thereof, to avoid mistakes; 
that so no true brother may be debarred, 
nor a false brother, or mere pretender ad- 
mitted. This committee must meet very 
early on St John’s Day at the place, even 
before any persons come with tickets. 

XXVL The Grand Master shall appoint 
two or more trusty brethren and porters, 
or door-keepers, who are also to be early 
at the place, for some good reasons ; anc( 
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who are to be at the command of the com- i but in the presence of all the brethren, who 
mittee. yet are not members of it, and must not 

XXVII. The Grand Wardens, or the speak until they are desired and allowed. 

Stewards, shall appoint before hand such XXXII. If the Grand Master of last year 
a number of brethen to serve at table as has consented with the Master and Ward- 
they think fit and proper for that work ; ens in private, before dinner, to continue 
and they may advise with the Masters and for the year ensuing, then one of the Grand 
Wardens of lodges about the most proper Lodge, deputed for that purpose, shall re- 4 

persons, if they please, or may take in present to all the brethren his Worship's 
such by their recommendation ; for none good government, etc. And turning to 
are to serve that day but free and acccept- him. shall, in the name of the Grand Lodge, 
ed Masons, that the communication may humbly request him to do the Fraternity 
be free and harmonious. the great honor (if nobly born, if not) the 

.XXVIII. All the members of the Grand great kindness, of continuing to be their 
Lodge must be at the place long before Grand Master for tin* year ensuing. And 
dinner, with the Grand Master, or his his Worship declaring his consent by a 
Deputy, at their head, who shall retire bow or a speech, as he pleases, the taid 
and form themselves. And this is done in deputed member of the Grand Lodge shall 
order ; proclaim him Grand Master, and all the 

1. To receive any appeals duly lodged, as members of the lodge shall salute him in 
above regulated, that the appellant may be due form. And all the brethren shall for 
heard, and the affair may be amicably decid- a few minutes have leave to declare their 
ed before dinner, if possible ; but if it can- satisfaction, pleasure, and congratulation, 
not, it must be delayed till after the new XXXIII. llut if either the Master and 
Grand Master is elected ; and if it cannot Wardens have not in private, this day be- 
bc decided after dinner, it may be delayed, fore dinner, nor the day before, desired the 
and referred to a particular committee, last < irand Master to continue in the mas- 
that shall quietly adjust it, and make re- tership another year; or if he. when de- 
port to the next quarterly communication, sired, has not consented: then, the last 

that brotherly love may be preserved. Grand Master shall nominate his successor * 

2. To prevent any difference or disgust for the year ensuing, who, if unanimously 
which may be feared to arise that (lay ; approved by the Grand Lodge, and is 
that no interruption may be given to the there present, shall be proclaimed, sa- 
harmony and pleasure of the Grand Feast, luted, and congratulated the new Grand 

3. To consult with whatever concerns Master as above hinted, and immediately 
the decency and decorum of the Grand installed by the last Grand Master, accord- 
Assembly, and to prevent all indecency j ing to usage. 

and ill manners, the assembly being pro- ! XXXIV. But, if that nomination is not 
miscuous. unanimously approval, the new Grand 

4. To receive and consider of any good | Master shall be chosen immediately by 

motion, or any momentous and important , ballot, every Master and Warden writing 
affair that shall be brought from the par- : his man's name too : and the man, whose 
ticular lodges, by their representatives, I name the last Grand Master shall first take 
the several Masters and Wardens. I out casually or by chance, shall be Grand 

XXIX. After these things are discussed, Master lor the year ensuing ; and if pres- 
the Grand Master and his Deputy, the ent he shall be proclaimed, saluted, and 
Grand Wardens, or the Stewards, the Sec- congratulated, as above hinted, and forth- 
retary, the Treasurer, the Clerks, and even with installed by the last Grand Master, 
other persons, shall withdraw, and leave according to usuage. 

the Masters and Wardens of the particular XXXV. The last Grand Master thus 

lodges alone, in order to consult amicably continued, or the New Grand Master thus * 

about electing a new Grand Master, or installed, shall next nominate and appoint 

continuing the present, if they have not his Deputy Grand Master, either the last 

done it before ; and if they are unanimous or a new one, who shall be also declared, 

in continuing the present Grand Master, saluted, and congratulated US above hinted. 

his Worship shall be called in, and humbly The Grand Master shall also nominate 

desired to do the Fraternity the honor of the new Grand Wardens, and if unani- 

ruling them for the year ensuing ; and nf- mously approved by the Grand Lodge, 

ter dinner it will be known whether be shall be declared, saluted, and congratu- 

accepts of it or not. For it should not be lated. as above hinted: but if not, they 

discovered but by the election itself. shall be chosen by ballot, in the same way 

XXX. Then the Masters and Wardens, ' as the Grand Master : as the Wardens of 

and all the brethren, may converse pro- , private lodges are also to be chosen by bal- 
miscuously, or as they please to sort to- lot in each lodge, if the members thereof 
gether, until the dinner is coming, when I do not agree to their Master's nomination, 
every brother takes his seat at table. XXXVI. But if the brother whom the 

XXXI. Some time after dinner, the . present Grand Master shall nominate for 
Grand Lodge is formed, not in retirement, 1 his successor, or whom the majority of the 
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Grand Lodge shall happen to choose by i 
ballot, is, by sickness or other necessary I 
occasion, absent from the Grand Feast, he j 
cannot be proclaimed the new Grand Mas- 
ter, unless the old Grand Master or some 
of the Masters and Wardens of the Grand 
Lodge can vouch, upon the honor of a 
brother, that the said person so nominated 
or chosen, will readily accept of the said 
office ; in which case the old Grand Mas- 
ter shall act as proxy, and shall nominate 
the Deputy and Wardens in his name, and 
in his name also receive the usual honors, 
homage or congratulation. 

XXXVH. Then the Grand Master shall 
allow any Brother, Fellow-craft, or Ap- 
prentice, to speak, directing his discourse 
to his Worship ; or to make any motion 
for the good of the Fraternity, which shall 
be either immediately considered and fin- 
ished, or else referred to the consideration 
of the Grand Lodge at their next commun- 
ication, stated or occasional. When that 
is over, 

XXXVIIL The Grand Master or his 
Deputy, or some brother appointed by 
him, shall harangue all the brethren, and 
give them good advice : and lastly, after 
some other transactions, that cannot be 
written in any language, the brethren may 
go awa j or stay longer, as they please. 

XXXIX. Every annual Grand Lodge 
has an inherent power and authority to 
make new Regulations or to alter these, 
for the real benefit of this ancient Fraterni- 
ty: Provided always, that the old land- 
marks bo carefully preserved, and that 
such alterations and new regulations be 
proposed and agreed to at the third quar- 
terly communication preceding the annual 
Grand Feast; and that they be offered 
also to the perusal of all the brethren 
before dinner, in writing, even of the 
youngest apprentice ; the approbation and 
consent of the majority of all the brethren 
present being absolutely necessary to 
make the same binding and obligatory ; 
which must, after dinner and after the new 
Grand Master is installed, be solemnly de- 
sired ; as it was desired and obtained for 
these regulations, when proposed by the 
Grand Lodge, in presence of one hundred 
and fifty brethren, on St John Baptist’s 
Day, seventeen hundred and twenty-one. 
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Then men began with rale and square, 

To build Jehovah’s altars fair — 

Fair, but in various orders set, 

Of temples, mosques, and minarets, 

As light and knowledge o’er the soul 
Of heaven’s votaries deigned to roil. 

Rich was the temple, framed of old 
Of heaven’B cedars, lined with gold, 

By princely architect of Tyre, 

And bright the fanes of Sun and Fire, 

Built many an hundred years ago 
In Lad or Western Mexico. 

But fabrics formed by human hand, 
Though they in noblest grandeur stand, 
On lofty pillars rich and rare 
Of burnished gold, can ne’er compare 
With living temples, pure and flue, 

Built by the Architect Divine. 

Let us who live in latter days, 

To God’s own nobler temple raise — 

With corner-stone deep laid in youth, 
while Knowledge, Temperance, and Truth, 
In all their fair proportions bind 
That nobler Temple of the Mind. 

Let Fortitude the basis be, 

And high resolve the plethory : — 

The stone shall be of Reason’s proofs, 
Celestial Love shall form the roof ; — 

And Prudence at the threshold stay, 

To drive each vagrant guest away. 

Two columns in the front shall stand. 

Each formed by Wisdom’s plastic hand ; 
Truth with her celestial ray imbued, 

And heaven-aspiring Rectitude ; 

The door shall move itself alone, 

And virtue form the threshold stone. 

Within shall seven pillars shine, 

The purest produce of the mine ; 

Religion, Honor, Gratitude, 

Devotion with heaven’s light endued — 
Friendship and purity sincere, 

And understanding right and clear. 

Three shining seraphs there shall meet, 
With raiment flowing round their feet ; 
Faith with her clear and ardent eyes, 

That views a vesta through the skies ; 

And Hope, with features mild and bland, 
And steadfast anchor in her hand ; 

And in the midst sweet Charity, 

Fairest and brightest of the three. 

The work must be all finished fair, 

For no rough ashler shall be there ; 

No stone unpolished from the mind, 

But all with purest lustre shine ; 

With gems, and gold, and sapphires bright, 
And diamonds sparkling like the light. 

Such was the temple that of old, 

The prophet bard in song foretold, 

When standing upon Carmel’s brow, 

He saw the river roll below ; 

And, rapt in vision, told how free 
The mansion of his mind should be. 


W HEN the great Architect Divine 

First framed the world with rule and line, 
And turned the golden Compasses 
To circumscribe this earth of bis, 

The morning stars together sang, 

And heaven’s high arch with praises rang. 


Then, Brethren, let the rule and square, 
The justice of your lives declare ; 

The level mark your perfect way, 

The trowel smooth your work by day — 
And all your words and actions shine, 
Upright as is the plummet line. 


Then rose the mountains o’er the lea, 

Then flowed the river to the sea, 

And rolled the clouds and fell the showers, 

And blushed the fruit and bloomed the bowers, 
And birds, and beasts, aud upright man, 
Completed the primeval plan. , 


The sun at morn shall bend his way, 
To guide the laborers of the day ; 

Nor shall the moon and stars by night 
Withhold their kind and needful light ; 
That your work may be finished here, 
When the Grand Master shall appear. 
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London, March 28, 1859. 

I SEND you by this post my contribution 
for the May number of your Magazine. 
You will see that I have closed the subject 
of Ancient Architecture proper, and my 
next letter will commence the history of 
the Orders of Architecture. The Doric 
will take the lead, and be illustrated by 
one of those orbis miracula — the temples of 
the Acropolis. 

ASSYRIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

The kingdom of Assyria originally com- 
prised the tract of country bordering on 
the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and the 
city of Nineveh was its metropolis. But 
the Babylonians and the Medes afterwards 
declared themselves independent, and 
formed two new kingdoms. The chief 
city of the former was Babylon, and the 
metropolis of the latter was Ectabana. 
After the destruction of Nineveh and the 
incorporation of the kingdom of Assyria 
with that of the Medes, (600 yean b. c.,) 
the kingdoms of Babylon and Media 
waged a continual strife with each other 
until they were both conquered by the 
Penians, under the reign of Cyrus, who 
founded the Fenian Empire. 

The ruins of Nineveh, which almost ex- 
clusively fiirnish the materials for the 
study of the architecture of the Assyrians, 
have only within a short time been exca- 
vated from the rubbish by which they 
have been covered for ages. The most 
reliable account that history furnishes us 
of this ancient city is to be found in He- 
rodotus— that “ Father of History.” He 
tells us the city was built in the form of a 
quadrangle, forty geographical miles in 
length by thirteen in breadth. It was en- 
closed by a wall one hundred feet high, 
and wide enough for three chariots to 
drive abreast on the top. It was guarded 
by fifteen hundred fortified towers. This 
wall, it is conjectured, was built of sun- 
dried bricks, since the conquest of the city 
was rendered possible by the destruction 
of a large portion, in consequence of an 
inundation of the Euphrates. The most 
important discoveries brought to light by 
recent excavations are some collossal 
sculptures from the royal palace — a short 


description of which, from a photograph 
now before me, cannot fail to be interest- 
ing. To the casual observer there is no- 
thing of extraordinary interest in the mis- 
shapen and imperfect figures, representing 
men encased in heavy mail, and armed 
and equipped with the implements of war- 
fare then in use ; but to the student of ma- 
sonic antiquities these pictures, however 
nide they appear to others, are deeply in- 
teresting. 

The principal figures in the foreground 
are men kneeling, each on the naked left 
knee, and shooting arrows at the Ninevites, 
who are nobly defending their city and 
hurling heavy spears from their towers at 
the attacking enemy. At the opposite 
side, showing an immense courtyard inside 
the city walls, is the decapitated figure of 
a man kneeling on his left naked knee in 
front of a rude block of stone that resem- 
bles an irregular shaft of a column broken 
about a diameter and a half above its 
base, and resting upon a plinth, in height 
one third a diameter of the column, 
carved so as to represent rude ornaments 
composed of network and fringes. Seve- 
ral piles of triangular-shaped stones are 
also here, arranged somewhat in the same 
order os our shot and balls are at fortifi- 
cations of the present day. This is close 
to the wall on the city side, and separated 
from a large and regularly paved square 
by a canal or aqueduct some thirty feet 
wide, and crossed at several places by 
very rude bridges. The water appears to 
be clear and deep, and an abundance of 
fishes are seen swimming in it There ap- 
pears no other object of interest within 
the walls. On the outside, in the north- 
east corner of the picture, appears a tesse- 
latcd pavement, where there are stone 
cutters at work with mallet and chisel at 
rough ashlars. 

The chief interest to students of archi- 
tecture in the discoveries at Nineveh con- 
sists in the fact of their bringing to light 
and illustrating a style of art of which no 
specimen has hitherto been presented in 
Europe, and which, indeed, until the last 
few years, lay unknown even in the coun- 
try where its remains have been unex- 
pectedly exhumed. It is only twelve 
years ago that M. Botta, the French oonsul 
% * 382 ) 
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at Mosul, first discovered the existence of 
sculptural remains of the old Assyrian 
empire at Khorsabad ; and since that 
time the palace, now known to have been 
erected about the year 720 b. c. by Sar- 
gon, the successor of Shalmaneser, has 
been mainly explored, as well as the pa- 
lace of his son Sennacharib, at Koyunjik, 
and those of Esarhaddon and Sardanapa- 
lns, at Nimroud, besides other older pal- 
aces in the last named locality. In addi- 
tion to the explorations that have been 
made on these sites, extensive excavations 
and examinations have been made into 
the palaces of Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon 
and of Darius and Xerxes at Susa. 

BABYLONIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

The oldest form of architecture in these 
Eastern parts was probably that which 
existed in Babylon ; but the absence of 
stone in that country reduced the inhabit- 
ants to the necessity of using bricks only, 
and, for the most part, sun-dried bricks ; 
though sometimes fire-burnt brickwork is 
also found. The face of the walls so con- 
structed was ornamented with paintings, 
either on plaster or enamelled on the 
bricks, whilst the constructive portions of 
the roofe were of wood. All this perisha- 
ble material has of course disappeared, 
and nothing now remains even of the Ba- 
bylon built by Nebuchadnezzar but shape- 
less mounds of brickwork. In the more 
northern kingdom of Assyria, the exist- 
ence of stone and marble secured a wains- 
coating of sculptured slabs for the palace 
walls, whilst great winged bulls, and giant 
figures, also in stone, adorned the portals 
and facades. The pillars, however, which 
supported the roofe and the roofs them- 
selves were all of wood, generally of ce- 
dar, and these having been destroyed by 
fire or the lapse of ages, nothing remains 
to tell us of their actual size or form. The 
buildings were generally three or four 
stories high, and the streets crossed each 
other at right angles. The royal palace 
was Bituated on one bank of the river 
Euphrates, and the temple of Belus on 
the other. The Hanging Gardens— one 
of the “ wonders of the world” — formed 
part of the palace grounds. These gar- 
dens, built by Nebuchadnezzar, were laid 
on a series of terraces, constituting a hill 
75 feet high and 1600 feet in circumfer- 
ence. The terraces were supported by 
walls 21 feet thick, and ten feet apart, 


which were covered with stone slabs 16 
feet long and four feet thick. Upon these 
slabs was first laid a coating of bitumen, 
followed successively by a layer of bitu- 
men and reeds, a double course of brick 
and mortar, and finally a sheeting of lead. 
The soil was then laid upon this substra- 
tum, of the proper thickness for the pro- 
posed plantations. The spaces between 
the walls formed large rooms for festal oc- 
casions, and were lighted from the pro- 
jecting terraces. On the top was a reser- 
voir, the water for which was drawn from 
the Euphrates by means of a hydraulic 
machine, and carried in pipes to all the 
different parts of the grounds, to make it 
more convenient for the men employed in 
watering, os well as to supply the foun- 
tains. 

The temple of Belus, situated on the 
opposite side of the Euphrates, formed a 
square of about 600 feet in length, in the 
centre of which was erected a tower 300 
feet square. This tower was composed of 
eight stories, and a staircase led up on the 
outside. The temple hall was in the up- 
permost story, and here a maiden, favored 
by the god, nightly slept In the lowest 
story was another hall, in which stood a 
collossal statue of Jupiter, 24 feet high, of 
massive gold. The throne, with its steps 
and the table before it, were also of pure 
gold. An altar of gold, and another of 
stone, were placed in front of the temple. 
These treasures were all taken away by 
Xerxes. 

The distinguishing feature of Babylon- 
ish architecture is its bold, massive char- 
acter and collossal dimensions. The wa- 
terworks of the Babylonians, too, were 
second in importance only to those of the 
Egyptians, and their fortifications were 
really surprising. The buildings, as I 
have before stated, were mostly composed 
of bricks ; only a few works, chiefly the 
dams and sluices on the Tigris, were con- 
structed of stone blocks, on account of the 
great distance they had to be carried. 
There is no evidence that the arch was 
known to the Babylonians. In cases 
where a frame ceiling could not be erect- 
ed, they had recourse to immense stone 
slabs, and in many instances metal also 
was used. 

PERSIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

Previous to the time of Cyrus, the Per- 
sians, who were a people of inferior culti- 
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vation and dependent upon the Medean 
kings, began to acquire a knowledge of 
the fine arts after they had invaded north- 
ern and western Africa and Egypt Cara- 
byses, together with the treasures that he 
carried home from Egypt, brought Egypt- 
ian artists to Persia to build the royal pa- 
laces at Persepolis, Susa, and in Media j 
But no actual improvements in the arts 
were made in Persia, and they remained 
in the same condition in which they were 
when Cambyses and Darius introduced 
them. Almost all the artists of Persia, 
like those at the temple of Solomon, were 
foreigners. The buildings of Ecbatana 
were chiefly of brick laid in bitumen ; 
marble and other precious stones being 
used for columns and floors. 

The most ancient fortress of the Persian 
kings was Pasargada, and hither the 
corpse of Cyrus was brought by the order 
of his son Cambyses, and a most expensive 
mausoleum erected over it The base of 
this mausoleum was a square of stone 
blocks, accessible by a flight of seven 
steps — three, and two, and two ; the main 
building was erected of timber and bricks. 
In the interior were the golden coffin of 
Cyrus, his golden bedstead, covered with 
the richest cloth of gold, and a table of 
gold, with the royal garments and arms. 
The building still exists. It is 43 feet 
long, 37 feet wide, and 42 feet high, of 
quadrangular form, and has a gable roof. 

The magnificence of the city of Persepo- 
lis, both in its plan and execution, was 
such as to command general admiration. 
The royal palace was surrounded by 
three walls, the first 32 feet high, furnish- 
ed with battlements ; the second 120 feet 
high, and built of stone. It inclosed a 
quadrangle, on the eastern side of which 
was the rock with the royal tombs, which 
had no proper entrances, being cut in the 
rock ; the corpses were elevated by ma- 
chinery, and thus deposited into their 
proper places. On one side of these ruins 
are fragments of two porticoes which 
stood at right angles to one another, and 
formed an entrance to a large flight of 
Btairs leading to another portico, com- 
posed of a double row of six pairs of col- 
umns, behind which was situated a spa- 
cious court-yard, surrounded by colon- 
nades. The two first-mentioned porticoes 
had collossal pillars on each side, at the 
foot of which stood figures representing 
the Egyptian sphynx and unicorn, the lat- I 


ter of which is frequently met with as one 
of the religious symbols of the ancient 
Persian mythology. Between the two 
pillars were four double columns, the ca- 
pitals of which were surmounted by 
horses or unicorns supporting the entab- 
lature. The capitals of the second portico 
| were plain, and both porticoes had ceil- 
1 ings of stone slabs. 

The tomb of Darius is well worthy of 
the attention of the masonic student It 
exhibits a high, splendid scaffolding, sup- 
ported by curiously shaped figures of the 
unicorn, and between them two tiers of 
telamons, or pilasters shaped liko men, 
with raised hands supporting a weight 
Tw'o priests on duty stand at the foot of 
the scaffolding, and guards are drawn up 
on each side. Upon the scaffolding is the 
altar with the sacred fire, in front of 
which, elevated by a few steps, stands a 
figure with one hapd leaning upon a bow. 
The other hand is upraised, and the face 
is gazing towards the fire. Above, be- 
tween the fire and the worshippers, is a 
soaring figure, only half visible, holding a 
wreath in the right hand, while the left is 
lifted as if in benediction ; and behind 
th is figure is seen a globe suspended over 
the fire. The figure w ith the bow repre- 
sents the king under the protection and in 
sight of the divine beings Oromasdes and 
Mythras, worshipping the sacred fire. 

There are clear traces of Grecian origin 
in the elevation and details of this tomb 
of Darius, w'hile the general architecture 
of Persia owed its origin, undoubtedly, to 
Egypt, though in every particular inferior 
to that of the latter. 

Having now given a tolerably clear, 
though brief and necessarily imperfect 
sketch of the most ancient and important 
systems of architecture of which history 
affords us any account ; having gradually 
traced the origin and progress of the art, 
from the first rude skin-covered huts of 
our semi-barbarous ancestors, to the won- 
derful rock-cut temples and meretricious 
pagodas of the Hindoos, and the monu- 
ments, palaces, tombs, hypogea, sarcoph- 
agi, and pyramids of the Egyptians, and 
also the wonderful architectural works of 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia — we come 
to the more orderly architecture of the 
Greeks and Romans, the progressive de- 
velopments of w'hich will engage my at- 
tention for the remainder of the year. The 
origin of the different orders of architec- 
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ture, and the important edifices in which 
each was employed, all chronologically 
arranged, as well as accurate descriptions 
as to dimensions, Ac., of such buildings, 
are among the designs upon my trestle- 
board. The early Doric Order — its histo- 
ry, proportions, and modifications —will 
form the subject matter of my next com- 
munication, with which I will send you an 
elaborate drawing of the world-renowned 
Parthenon — the largest and most magni- 
ficent of the many beautiful temples of 
the Greeks, and the maiden temple of the 
Doric order. G. 

PigrrUany. 


MASONRY AND THE BIBLE. 

BY IIOX. C HAS. 8C0TT. 

THE BIBLE AS THE FIRST GREAT LIGHT. 

T HE first great light of Masonry is the 
Holy Bible. It is the word of the 
Spirit, and in a Christian land there is no 
necessity to speak largely of its divine in- 
spiration. We profess to believe that “ all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God,” 
and that “holy men of old spake and 
wrote as they were moved bv the Holy 
Spirit” It is the glorious charter of a 
Christian's faith, and the hope of his eternal 
salvation. In the books of the Lodge we 
are told that the Holy Bible is dedicated 
to God, because it is the inestimable gift 
of God to man. In all Christian countries 
it is regarded as a necessary light, and a 
part of the furniture of a lodge. No lodge 
can be regularly opened or closed without 
it, and no labor can be done unless it has 
a place upon the altar. It binds our vows, 
and cements our friendships. 

And why is it denominated the first 
Great Light? 1 It is the voice of Jehovah, 
or the Great I AM. The mysteries of the 
Order are explained and "illustrated in 
that sacred volume, and it is through the 
power of the word of inspiration that we 
can be brought to a just knowledge of 
Freemasonry. It points out the way which 
leads to the Sanctuary and the presence 
chamber of Deity. In It will be found the 
great plans and designs which are depicted 
on our tracing-boards. There will be 
found, also, the poetry and philosophy of 
our Institution. There will be found As- 
tronomy, and all the materials of our his- 


1 The sacral writings are a symbolical chain, by 
which we are all united in the bonds of brotherly 
love and universal philanthrophy, as John, the 
meek and lowly disciple of Jesus, says in his gos- 
pel, “ In the blessed Book is to be found the true 
rule by which every Christian will endeavor to reg- 
ulate his conduct. ’ ’ — Uadickb. 


tory ; and there our most important lanL^ - 
marks and richest treasures may be dis- 
covered by the industry and skill of every 
Masonic student. Masonry teaches the 
mysterious doctrine of the resurrection of 
the flesh ; and whence was it obtained ? 
From the eternal word of God, in which 
the doctrine of salvation is found ; and no 
one, who is not influenced by the Spirit, 
shall ever truly see it, shall over feel it, 
shall ever appropriate it. No word can 
ever be substituted in its place ; but iu all 
ages, and in all countries, it will remain 
materially the word of God. It can only 
be heard when spoken to the heart from 
the lips of the Deity, and whispered to the 
living soul by the Holy Spirit of the Uni- 
verse. There we are told of the loss of 
Eden ; and the whole process of recovery 
is described in the most sublime and touch- 
ing eloquence. As a most excellent sym- 
bol of our Order, it illumines every apart- 
ment of the lodge with the rays of Divine 
truth. It is supposed by some Masons, 
when viewed in connection with the 
square and compasses, to have a reference 
to the wisdom of Solomon — the square be- 
ing emblematical of Hiram of Tyre, and 
the compasses, the exquisite skill of H. A. 

B. But may not the Bible, square, and 
compasses, be regarded as symbols of the 
wisdom, truth, and justice of God ; His 
wisdom being exemplified in the sacred 
volume, which contains the record of His 
mighty acts, and the treasures of His re- 
vealed will. His truth is represented by 
the square, as the acknowledged symbol 
of strength, and criterion of perfection, 
which, by His unerring and impartial jus- 
tice, has accurately defined the limits of 
good and evil, assigning to mankind a due 
proportion of pleasure and pain, as eluci- 
dated by the compasses which enables us 
to ascertain the limits of all geometrical 
forms, and reduce our ideas of proportion 
and equality to a certain standard. 

There is not a degree which is conferred 
in a regular lodge, which does not direct 
the mind to the Bible, ns the light of 
lights. If it was not opened on our altar, 
how could a candidate for any one of the 
degrees of A. C. M., be brought to light.* 
The charge given to a newly-made brother, 
is a just and beautiful commentary on the 
moral and religious character of the Order. 
The W. M. recommends to bis most serious 
contemplation the volume of the sacred 

* A lodge of Mason* is an assemblage of brothers 
and fellows, met together for the purpose of expa- 
tiating on tne mysteries of the Craft, with the Bible, 
square, and compasses, the book of constitutions, 
and the warrant empowering them to work. It is 
here denominated nn assembly of Masons, just, per- 
fect, and regular, who are met together to expatiate 
on the mysteries of the Order ; just, because it con- 
tains tho Sacred Law unfolded; perfect, from its 
members, every Order cf Masonry being virtually 
present by its representatives ; and regular , from 
its warrant of constitution. — O liver's Symbolical 
Die. 
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law, charging him to consider it as the un- 
erring standard of trnth and justice, and 
to regulate his actions by the Divine pre- 
cepts it contains. Therein he is reminded 
of the duties he owes to his God, to his 
neighbor, and to himself. To God , by 
never mentioning his name but with that 
awe and reverence which are due from the 
creature to his Creator ; by imploring his 
aid on all lawful undertakings; and by 
looking up to Him in every emergency, 
for comfort and support To his neighbor, 
by acting with him upon the square ; by 
offering him every kind office which justice 
or mercy may require : by relieving his 
distresses, and soothing nis afflictions : and 
to himself \ by such a prudent and well 
regulated course of discipline, as may best 
conduce to the preservation of his -corpo- 
real and mental faculties in their fullest 
energy; thereby enabling him to exert 
the talents wherewith God has blessed 
him. Thus, we perceive that the morality 
of Masonry is the morality of the Bible, 
and that there is no religion to which its 
principles are in such perfect harmony, as 
the religion of the Bible. Every Mason is 
strictly admonished and enjoined to walk 
and govern himself by the moral law — the 
law of God. The lectures and working of 
our lodges teach us that Masonry is a 
science of light, emanating from the relig- 
ion of the Bible; a beautiful system of 
moral truth, which directs the Craft to the 
source of all wisdom and goodness — our 
Father in Heaven. At our initiation, we 
professed to believe , and, in the course of 
our advancement, we were subsequently 
taught and made to know, that the princi- 
ples of our Order are founded upon the 
never failing base of revealed light, or 
true religion . 3 

And we can never, moreover, forget 
how imperatively it insists upon and prizes 
the daily practice of every social, moral, 
and religious virtue. It is consequently 
our most serious duty, as professors of this 
light, undeviatingly to comply with its 


* The most prominent facta which Freemasonry 
inculcates, directly, or by implication, are these : 
That there is a God ; that He created man, and 

5 laced him in a state of perfect happiness in Para- 
ise ; that he forfeited this supreme felicity by dis- 
obedience to the Divine commands, at the sugges- 
tions of the serpent tempter ; that, to alleviate his 
repentant contrition, a Divine revelation was com- 
municated to him ; that, in process of time, a Sa- 
viour should appear in the world to atone for sin, 
and place their posterity in a condition of restora- 
tion to His favor * for the increasing wickedness of 
man, God sent a deluge to purge tne earth of its 
corruptions ; and when it waa again repeopled, He 
renewed His gracious covenant with several of the 
patriarchs ; delivered His people from Egypt, led 
them in the wilderness ; and in the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, gave more clear Indications of the Messiah, 
by a succession of prophets, extending throughout 
the entire theocracy and monarchy ; that he insti- 
tuted a tabernacle and temple worship, which con- 
tained the most indisputable types of the religion 
w hich the Messiah should reveal and promulgate.— 
Ouvu. 


important, excellent, and solemn obliga- 
tion. Light and truth are the great essen- 
tials of the royal craft “God is light, 
and in Him there is no darkness at all.” 


THE BIBLE THE RULE OF MA80NIC FAITH. 

But, is the Bible the rule of Masonic 
faith ? 4 It cannot be denied that Masonry 
contains religious principles and doctrines. 
In fact, it is not without its creed, al- 
though it does not assume to be a substi- 
tute for the Church of God. Every Mason 
who puts his trust in God has a well- 
founded faith. The God of creation is the 
God of inspiration, and thfe God of reve- 
lation. He who believes in the existence 
of God, and never enters upon any im- 
ortant undertaking without first invoking 
is aid and blessing, cannot reasonably re- 
ject the Scripture ; but will, or ought to 
regard them as the rule of faith and guide 
of conduct Does a mere belief in the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being constitute Ma- 
sonic faith? Would such belief furnish 
any perfect rule of conduct? Would it 
teach us how to worship God in spirit and 
in truth? Would it afford any just idea 
of His perfections and attributes, of a fu- 
ture state, of immortality, of the resurrec- 
tion ? Where is the only true rule of Ma- 
sonic conduct to be found? Where are 
the great subjects of the Masonic ritual 
obtained? The Holy Bible reveals and 
supports all the great truths which are 
contained in our Order; and, therefore, 
by it all Masons should be instructed to 
rule and govern their faith. The facts re- 
corded in our annals could not possibly 
have been known if God had not revealed 
them. As the greatest light, it speaks 
authoratively, and proposes a creed for 
adoption, and demands our belief. “ Thus' 
saith the Lord,” is the language of the 
Bible— the language of that great light 
which has illumined the world. Revela- 
tion, then, is the foundation of all our rites 
and ceremonies, and that which renders 
the Bible an inestimable gift , and distin- 
guishes it from all other lights shining 
upon and about our altar, is, that it con- 
tains the words of eternal life. Such is its 
utility, excellence, and perfection, that 
were it removed from our lodges they 
would instantly cease to exist, and Free- 
masonry would perish from the earth. 
According to the language of our ancient 
brethren, as recorded in Preston’s Illus- 
trations, a Mason is bound to study the 
Sacred Law, to consider it as the unerring 
standard of truth and justice , and to regu- 
late his actions by its Divine principles, The 
Sacred Law is none other than the Law of 


4 To the Mason is pointed out the volume of the 
Sacred Law, (ever open in our assemblies,) and the 
square and compasses. These are explained with 
due solemnity, and he is enjoined to plaet hit faith 
in the frsL — moodt . 
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God ; and as such we are taught to con- 
sider it the unerring standard of justice. 
Its principles are acknowledged to be Di- 
vine. If it be the law of God, and, conse- 
quently, its principles Divine, must it not 
be regarded as the rule of our faith ? And 
if we are instructed to regulate our actions 
by it, is it not the guide of our conduct ? 
But by the sacred Taw, it may be said, is 
not meant the Holy Bible, as contained in 
the Old Testaments. We answer, that 
Christian Masons regard the Holy Bible as 
the Sacred Law, and hence, in the lodges 
of Christendom, the Holy Bible has been 
adopted as a symbol of Masonry. We 
consider the Old Testament but the New 
involved : and the New Testament, the Old 
explained. The Law was a shadow of 
good to come. When the sun is behind, 
the shadow is before ; when the sun is be- 
fore, the shadow is behind : so was it in 
Christ : to them of old, this sun was be- 
hind, and therefore, the law or shadow 
was before ; to us, under grace, the sun is 
before ; and so now, the ceremonies of the 
law, these shadows, are behind, yea, they 
are vanished away. Joshua succeeded 
Moses ; Christ the Law : Moses dies, Josh- 
ua leads the people; Joshua brings the 
people over Jordan, which Moses could 
not do ; God took Moses into a better 
Canaan. The fathers did eat manna in the 
desert: we have the bread which came 
down from Heaven* 


MASONIC FAITH. 

Faith, in the sense in which it is nsed in 
the lectures, in reference to the Bible, is 
the assent of the mind or understanding 
to the truth of what God has revealed. 
Simple belief of the Scriptures, of the be- 
ing and perfections of God. and of the ex- 
istence, character, and doctrines of Christ, 
founded on the testimony of the sacred 
writers, is called historical, or speculative 
fhith. It will not be pretended that Free- 
masonry, in even Christian countries 
teaches anything more than the duty of 
every Mason to put faith in the divinity 
of the Holy Screiptures ; and in teaching 
the truths of the Bible, it exhorts us to re- 
gard the Bible as the rule of our faith. 
Our faith in God, and our belief in what 
He has revealed, may, under the benign 
influence of Masonry, as the handmaid of 
true religion, and the study of the Scrip- 
tures, lead our minds to the blessed en- 
joyment of that evangelical, justifying or 
saving faith, which is a firm belief of God’s 
testimony, and of the truth of the gospel, 


• Sutton's Discere Vivere, p. 8. Christ came not 
to destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil 
them, and to carry out the scheme of religion there 
laid down, to a still higher degree of excellency. 
Accordingly, he taught all the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian system, which are necessary 
to be belie red and obeyed, in order to the attain- 
ment of salvation. 1 Horjtx’s Iktbo. , p. 149. 


which influences the will, and lead to an 
entire reliance on Christ for salvation. A 
true Christian faith is the evidence of 
things not seen, the substance of things 
hoped for ; this maintained and well-as- 
sured, by walking according to our Ma- 
sonic profession, will turn faith into a vis- 
ion, and bring us to that blessed mansion 
above, where the just exist to all eternity. 
Let there be no misunderstanding on this 
subject While the sacred Law in a lodge 
of Jews, and the Holy Bible in a lodge of 
Christians, are recognized as divine, never- 
theless, there may not be any direct or pos- 
sitive requirement of a candidate for the 
mysteries to express openly his belief in 
the Scriptures. Such a test or qualification 
may not be expressed in the ritual, but still, 
every Mason is enjoined to have such 
feitb. No one could make a good Mason 
without it ; and, in the exercise of the bal- 
lot, we would do well to consider an infi- 
del as unqualified for Masonic honors . 6 
Such a one. like the Atheist, could not be 
brought to light ; there would be nothing 
to bind his conscience, or support his ob- 
ligations. While, then, there may be no 
mention made in the ritual of “ faith in the 
Bible , ” as there is of “ faith in Ood, v never- 
theless, Masonry, in all countries, teaches 
the truth of the Sacred Law, and in Chris- 
tian countries, the truth of both the Old 
and New Testaments. One who has faith 
in God, and is not an avowed or confirmed 
infidel, may be brought to the light of that 
truth. What faith, or hope, or charity 
would we have, if the first Great Light 
was extinguished? Nature may argue 
something for the immortality of the soul, 
but it is a mere speculation, outside of 
Divine Revelation. Can nature tell us for 
what purpose the soul of man was made im- 
mortal, or the destiny of the unquencha- 
ble principle within us ? The great busi- 
ness of the Bible was to bring immortality 
to light, and to raise mankind to a sense 
of their own deathlessness. Why would 
God have made man in vain, had he not 
made him immortal ? Were it not for the 
statement of Holy Writ, the hopes and 
fears of another state of existence which 
are there presented, the revealed fact of 
the cognizance by a righteous Judge of all 
our actions, and who will deal out, here- 
after, exact retributions, darkness — an aw- 
ful darkness— would rest upon the face of 
the soul, and we should go down to the 
grave without a ray of hope. 

Exclude the Bible from our Lodges, and 
a belief in its truth, and in vain might 
Masonry teach the history of creation. No 


6 Amongst the great lights of Freemasonry, the 
Holy Bible is the greatest. By it we are taught to 
rule and govern our faith. No one can be legally 
initiated into the Order unless be believe* in the 
grand truths which are therein contained ; unless 
he supports it, and is supported by that blas aed 
Book, — G adjckx. 
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such words as these would tall upon our 
cars : 44 In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth, and the earth 
was without form and void ; and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep ; and the 
Spirit of God moved upon the waters. 
And God said. Let there be light, and 
there was light.” 7 In vain would the 
Master of Masons try to govern his Lodge 
with regularity, for if the Bible be not the 
word of God. we should never have know'll 
why 44 God made two great lights, the 
greater light to rule the day. and the lesser 
light to rule the night.” Where w ould be 
our historical landmarks? Shall we ex- 
punge the vision of Jacob, and remove 
that 44 symbol of glory ” from our charts— 
the celebrated ladder, containing the beau- 
tiful rounds of Faith, Hope, and Charity? 
What would w'e do with that great event 
which Masonry celebrated, the offering of 
Isaac upon Mount Moriah ? Also, the mi- 
raculous deliverance of the Israelites from 
Egyptian bondage, under the conduct of 
Moses — the offering of Ilavid on the thresh- 
ing-floor of Araunah. the Jebusite — and 
the building of Solomons Temple? On 
the veracity of the Bible our holy religion 
must stand or fall; and, therefore, our 
hopes of salvation anchor upon it, as a 
rock which can never give way. It is the 
pillar and ground of truth, the pedestal 
and support of Faith ; and hence the Ma- 
sonic ladder is planted there, as on a 
foundation that can never be shaken, be- 
cause its Divine Author is Jehovah him- 
self. Wisdom. Strength, and Beauty cen- 
tre in its pages j for its Wisdom is Faith, 
its Strength is Hope, and its Beauty is 
Charity. In all the tracing-boards of Amer- 
ican Lodges, we find the Holy Bible one 
of the symbols of our Order. In the 
Lodges of our Jew ish brethren, the roll of 
the Sacred Law may perhaps be substi- 
tuted in its place. 

TUE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE LAW AND 
THE GOSPEL. 

Masonry, w*e have endeavoured to show, 
is an institution which existed before the 
Christian era ; and. doubtless, originally 

7 The candidate who has not been as yet admitted, 
as a child of light, is, as a matter of course, repre- 
sented in a state of darkness, just as Chaos was, 
before the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters. The poor candidate in that state obtains 
a practical view of himself, without the benign in- 
fluence of that Spirit ; and when he makes the con- 
fession that he stands in need of the blessings of 
light, all the brethren join in the ceremony . . . 

which gives a fair notion of the statement made by 
the inspired recorder. — Margolioith. 

Religion emanating from the Deity, the centre 
and source of intellectual light, by a natural infer- 
ence we at once admit the propriety and beauty 
with which the name Sun or Light was given to 
Freemasonry. Under this name, or its equivalent 
in all languages, our Science, in all its original puri- 
ty, was first practised. Hence its professors received 
the name of Aurita*. or the i>ons of Light. — Moodt. 


| the sacred law was the legitimate symbol. 
The Jew puts his faith in that law\ He 
believes in the types, symbols, and proph- 
ecies of the Old Testament He believes 
in a Messiah w ho is to come, who shall be 
the King of the Jews and the Prince of 
Peace. Christian Masons believe that the 
types, symbols, and prophecies of the elder 
dispensations of God have been fulfilled, 
and that Jesus is the true Messiah. Hence, 
they have adopted the whole Bible as the 
word of God, and the guide of their con- 
duct. When it was adopted, we do not 
undertake to say ; but of one thing we are 
certain— no Mason, nor set of Masons, can 
' now* alter the symbol. It corresponds 
with our Christian faith and genuine ivli- 
; gion. And if Masonry permits nm of all 
nations to meet w’ith us on the centre, in 
this respect, it would liken itself to Chris- 
tianity, which comprehends all mankind 
under one fold, under one shepherd. Cha 
;i ( Christian Mason look upon the figure of 
a sheep, as an emblem <>r the first el- 
and not think of the words el 
am the good shepherd?” It expresses a 
multitude of heavenly thoughts. It r 
to our minds the Great Shepherd of I sr ael , 
who, in the depths of his mercy and power, 
ibid his chosen people to go forth lik>* 

I sheep, and guided them in toe wilderness 
like a flock.” The visions of Isaiah and 
| Ezekiel flit before us as robltme and 
I cions figures of goodness. •• He shall feed 

I his flock like a shepherd : 

the lambs with his arm, and carry them in 
his bosom, and shall gently lead those that 
are with young.” — “ As a shepherd 
eth out hi- flock, in tin* day that he is 
among his sheep that are scattered, so will 

II seek out my sheep, and will deliver 
! them out of all plaeea where they have 

been scattered in tin* rioted; 

I And I will bring (hem out from the people, 
ami gather them from the c- ■ 

, bring them to tlx ir own land. owl fad 
uj (hr mountains cf Israel, by (hr rivers 
and in all ihe inhabited plat 
I will seek that whir/, was lost, and 
again that which was driven away, at 
bind up that which was broken , and will 
strengthen (hot which 

ry,” says tin* learned Oliver, 44 exhibits a 
beautiful picture by opening wide her 
arms of benevolence to receive the chil- 
dren of men. like the Saviour of mankind 
inviting his creatures to a 
tion which he freely offers, without money 
and without price.” “Conn* unto me all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and l 
will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me. for I am meek and 
lowly in heart, and you shall find rati in 
your souls. For my yoke i 1 my 

burden is light.” And his benevolent in- 
tentions are confirmed by St. Paul, for he 
says : “ There is neither Jew nor Greek ; 
there is neither bond nor free ; there is 
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neither male nor female ; for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus/’ And again, with 
more universality of application, in an- 
other place : There is neither Greek nor 
Jew ; circumcision nor uncircumcision ; 
barbarian, Scythian, bond, nor free ; but 
Christ is all in all.” That the lectures of 
Masonry contain many types of the Chris- 
tian religion, cannot reasonably be dis- 
puted ; and in a Christian lodge, or a lodge 
of Christian Masons, they cannot be other- 
wise understood or explained. The lodge 
stands on holy and consecrated ground, 
and the birth-land of pure religion. The 
events, also, which are narrated in the Old 
Testament, often adumbrated those which 
occurred under the New Dispensation. 
The connection between the First and 
Second Dispensations, and the Third Dis- 
pensation, is obvious to every Christian 
Mason. The law and the Gospel are parts 
of the same system.* They constitute a 
plan, beautiful and harmonious. As the 
Master Mason’s degree is the first and sec- 
ond degrees more fully developed, so it is 
with the Gospel Dispensation, viewed in 
connection with the First and Second Dis- 
pensations. When we hold in our hands 
the sacred roll of the law, being satisfied 
that it is the work of God. how is it possi- 
ble for us, as Christian Masons, to read 
the records of Christianity, and not be as- 
sured that they are also divine. Christ 
u denies that Moses may be believed, and 
he himself be disbelieved.” It is not at 
all surprising that the Holy Bible should 
be generally used in the lodges of Chris- 
tendom. in the place of the sacred roll of 
the law. The law, considered as a system 
of types, so corresponds with the Gospel, 
as its ante typo, that all the parts of one fit 
in, as it were, into the corresponding parte 
of the other, and we have a complete con- 
struction. Masonry, in all its essential 
features, is an ancient institution ; and 
while none of its landmarks, from its be- 
ginning, perhaps, have been materially 
changed, still some of its symbols, like the 
several parte of the Bible, were composed 
in different ages. Although, under the di- 
rection of Solomon, a complete system was 
builded compactly together, and of sur- 
passing beauty, still learned Masters, in 
different ages of the world, have added 
symbols and hieroglyphics to the original 
tracing-board, which surprisingly agree 
with the types and symbols of Solomon, so 
that all the pieces of Masonic mechanism 
“ combine in one grand and symmetrical 
system.” The Bible is the composition of 
different writers in different ages 5 and yet 
it is a uniform book, presenting through- 
out the same truths, though in a great va- 


8 Masonry is the excellency of Christianity, and 

every Mason is, if he be in reality a Mason, a true 
Christian ; or, at least, he is in reality truly reli- 
gious, according to his profession, whether he be 
Jew or Christian. — Imcood. 


ricty of exhibitions, and marked through- 
out by a wonderful symmetry of style. In 
substituting the Christian Bible in the 
place of the sacred roll of the Law, our 
enlightened Masters, acting under the 
light of the Gospel Dispensation, did it, 
not with the design of infringing the an- 
cient landmarks, but with a full belief that 
the New Testament explained all the types 
of the Old, and fulfilled the prophecies. 
The New Testament confirms the same 
truths, and unfolded the same doctrines 
which are taught or revealed in the Old. 

The Holy Bible, then, as a symbol of 
Masonry, cannot be removed from the 
chart of a Christian Mason. When the 
two perpendicular parallel lines were in- 
troduced as symbols, we need not now in- 
quire ; but we know that, in all our Ameri- 
can charts or monitors, they are explained 
as representing St. John the Baptist and 
St. John the Evangelist. 8 9 Our Jewish 
brethren would understand these lines to 
refer to the Tabernacle and Temple, as re- 
presented by their builders, Moses and 
Solomon. “ But either view of the case,” 
says Dr. Oliver, “ will terminate in an ap- 
plication to faith and practice. For Moses, 
according to his own evidence, was a typo 
of Christ, when he speaks of a prophet like 
himself, and therefore was an object of 
faith to the Jews, as St. John is to Chris- 
tians ; while Solomon, who carried out 
the incipient idea of Moses in the construc- 
tion of the Temple, was a personification 
of that practical religion which St. John 
the Evangelist recommended so power- 
fully to his followers, as the perfection and 
fruit of faith. If, therefore, a candidate for 
the honors of Masonry represent the cen- 
tral point of time, as it is now understood, 
and his circumambulation be indicative of 
his progress to eternity, the perpendicular 
parallel lines can be no other than the 
faith and practice by which he expects to 
attain the object of his hope ” — those su- 
pernal regions of universal love, which 
will endure through everlasting ages. 

There is every reason to believe that 
the blazing star, which is located in the 
centre of the Mosaic pavement, is one of 
the primitive symbols of Masonry. But 
the explanation of it i3 not the same in all 
lodges. In some lectures it is considered 
an emblem of prudence, and is placed in 
the centre, ever to be present to the eye 
of the Mason, that his heart may be atten- 
tive to the dictates, and steadfast in the 
laws of prudence ; for prudence is the rule 
of all virtue, prudence is the path which 
leads to the degree of propriety, prudence 

9 In every well-regulated lodge, there is found & 
point within a circle, which circle is embordored by 
two perpendicular parallel lines. Those lines are 
representations of St. John the Baptist and St. John 
the Evangelist, the two great patrons of Masonry, 
to whom our lodges are dedicated, and who are said 
to have been “ perfect parallels ” in Christianity, as 
well as Masonry . — Old Lectures, 
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is the channel from whence self-approba- 
tion forever flows : she leads us forth to 
worthy actions, and, as a blazing star, en- 
lightens us through the dreary and dark- 
some paths of life. A favorite definition 
used iu the lodges of Europe is, it is no 
matter whether the figure of which the 
blazing star forms the centre, be a trian- 
gle, square, or circle, it still represents 
the sacred name of God, as a universal 
spirit, who enlivens our hearts, purifies 
our reason, increases our knowledge, and 
makes us wiser and better men. Thomas 
Dunckerly, a dlifingoUisd barrister and 
Mason, gave it a different, and, In our 
opinion, a ju?t and perfect Interpretation, 
lie rose to eminence about the middle of 
the 16th century ; and such was his high 
reputation in England, that it is said that 
every difficult question in the Grand 
Lodge was referred to him, and his deci- 
sion was delivered with such consummate 
judgment as to be satisfactory to all par- 
ties. Bro. Dunckerly regarded the sym- 
bol as representing the star which led the 
wise men to Bethlehem, proclaiming to 
mankind the nativity of the Son of God, 
and here conducting our spiritual progress 
to the Author of our redemption. 10 In 
American lodges, it is said to be in com- 
memoration of that star which appeared 
to guide the wise men of the east to the 
place of oar Saviour’s nativity. And this 
explanation of that symbol in our work- 
ing, none will undertake to alter or im- 
prove. We leave it os we find it It is a 
Christian explanation of the blazing star 
among Christian Masons ; and such is the 
tolerant spirit of Freemasonry, that our 
Jewish brethren will never object to its 
use in a lodge of Masons who recognise 
the truth of Christianity. Such is also the 
case with the symbol of the Holy Bible. 

We can tolerate, as Masons and as Chris- 
tians, the limited persuasion of the Israel- 
ite. It is consistent with the true and uni- 
versal spirit of Masonry, although a severe 
struggle has taken place in Europe to ex- 
clude Jews from the Lodges. The Most 
Worshipful Grand Master of Berlin thought 
that the question, “whether persons be- 
longing to the religion of Moses should be 
admitted as Masons, depends solely on the 
rites of which the different fraternities 
have been established. According to the 
rites, the Grand Mother Lodge of the Three 
Globes is founded and based on Christian 
principles, and consequently, the member- 

10 The blazing star must not be considered mere- 
ly as the creature which heralded the appearance 
of the Messiah, but the symbol of that Great Being 
Himself, who is described by the magnificent appel- 
lations of the Day Spring, or Rising Sun, the Day 
Star, the Morning Star, and the Bright or Blazing 
Star. This then is the supernal reference of the 
Blazing Star of Masonry, attached to a science 
which, like the religion it embodies, is universal, 
and applicable to all times and seasons, and to every 
people that ever did or ever will exist, on our 
ephemeral globe of earth.*— Oliver. 


ship of a person not belonging to the 
Christian Church is not admissible : but it 
is characteristic of our system to De just 
and tolerant as to the opinions of others. 
It is not the object of the Grand Lodge, 
not to acknowledge as Masons such whose 
ceremonies are not based on the rites of 
the Christian Church, and we do not wish 
it to be considered that we publicly or se- 
cretly deny them as Free and Accepted 
Masons.” 11 

There may be observed a beautiful Ma- 
sonic illustration of the condition of the 
Jews. They have lost the favor of God, 
but they shall find it in some future age, 
and be restored to their forfeited place, to 
enjoy, in Canaan, a higher than their first 
dignity. They sustain an interesting rela- 
tion to our Christian brethren ; and as the 
sacred law has an intimate connection 
with the Gospel, so stand the Jews to 
Christianity. They are to be considered 
as a typical nation ; and no one can study 
the books of their great lawgiver, and not 
discover that what happened to this peo- 
ple “ describes, as by a figure, what hap- 
pens to the church.” They have lost the 
word — the favor of heaven — but they shall 
find it in a more lofty and exalted degree 
of truth and virtue. Such is the language 
of prophecy : “ I will pour out upon the 
house of David, and upon the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace, and of 
supplication ; and they shall look upon 
me whom they have pierced, and they 
shall mourn for him, as one mourneth for 
his only son.” 


CONNECTION BETWEEN MASONRY AND RELI- 
GION. 

We have shown, to some extent, the 
connection between Masonry and religion, 
and the authorities are many upon this 
subject It will not be unprofitable to re- 
fer to a few. In the reign of King James 
II., a. d. 1686, a MS. was written, which is 
preserved in the Lodge of Antiquity in 
England. It contains the following pas- 
sages : 

“ Every man that is a Mason, take good 
heed to these charges, we pray ; that if a 
man find himself guilty of any of these 
charges, that he may amend himself ; or 
principally, for the dread of God, Ac., Ac. 
The first charge is, that ye shall be true men 
to God, and to the holy Church, and to use 
no error or heresy by your understanding, 
and by wise men’s teaching.” 


11 Masonic Institute, p. 160, note. “ The preser- 
vation of the Old Testament, by the piety ana fidel- 
ity of the Jews, in every age, must ever entitle those 
extraordinary people to our wannest gratitude. 
Their scrupulous jealousy in the preservation of the 
sacred volume, their veneration even for its words 
and letters, their careful transcript of it in their sa- 
cred books, and the various moans they employed 
to ensure perfect accuracy, evince their regard for 
its contents, and their solemn impressions of the 
divine inspiration of its authors.” — Moody. 
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Bro. Dunckerly, as early as 1757, spoke 
as follows : “ Light and Truth being the 
great essentials of the royal craft, I shall 
begin my discourse with that awful mes- 
sage which St. John delivered to the world, 
that ‘ God is light, and in him is no dark- 
ness at all and that we are not worthy 
of the true fellowship, unless we walk in 
the light, and do the truth. 0, Sacred 
Light ! whose orient beams make manifest 
that truth, which unites all good and faith- 
ful Masons in a heavenly fellowship. This 
sublime part of Masonry is that firm basis 
on which is raised the shaft of faiih, that 
supports a beautiful entablature of good 
works.” 

In 1738, Mason, in answering some of 
the interrogatories against Freemasonry, 
said : “ It is true, that although a lodge is 
not a school of divinity, yet the brethren 
are taught there the great lessons of their 
ancient religion— morality, humanity, and 
friendship ; to abhor persecution, and be 
peaceable subjects under the civil govern- 
ment wdierever they reside.” 

An anonymous writer says : “ Our beau- 
ty is such as adorns all our actions ; is 
hewn out of the rock, which is Christ, and 
raised upright with the plumbline of the 
Gospel ; squared and levelled to the hori- 
zontal of God’s will, in the holy Lodge of 
St John ; and such as becomes the tem- 
ple, whose maker and builderis God.” 

In a lecture delivered by Rev. John 
Hodgets, in 1784, he says, “ that we are 
not to confine our affections, and extend 
our liberality only to the narrow circle of 
a particular family, tribe, or nation, and 
hate and persecute the rest of mankind. 
Go and ask the great Saviour and Re- 
deemer of the world, who is your neighbor 
and brother.” In speaking upon this sub- 
ject, the Rev. Jethro Inwood, in a sermon 
delivered in 1793, declares, “ that onr uni- 
versal brotherhood is established in the 
unfathomable, unfinished, and unbounded 
price which was paid in the blood of Jesus 
for the purchase of the world ; here none 
are exempted in this mighty ransom ; Ho 
who tasted death for every man, when ex- 
piring upon the cross, sealed with his 
blood the universal bond, and in his wide- 
stretched arms of universal love embraced 
a dying world, bid all to live, and bid 
them live as brethren.” 

But need we multiply authorities upon 
this subject? We might refer to the 
opinions of many other distinguished 
brethren, as Hutchinson, Laurie, Preston, 
Watson, Jones, the Duke of Sussex, Oliver, 
Moody, Dowty, Margoliouth, Mackensie, 
and Chadwick. Our argument is fortified 
by reason and authority. The Holy Bible, 
the Christian Bible, must be recognised as 
a just and proper symbol on the tracing- 
board of Christian Masons. It is in keep- 
ing with our system of morality and reli- 
gion, and its place cannot be supplied by 


the Book of Constitutions, or the Sacred 
Roll of the Law. The pious Jew differed 
in nothing but in knowledge and in name 
from the Christian. His religion is essen- 
tially the same with ours — Christianity 
being Judaism consummated. 

What we have said upon this very in- 
teresting subject, we trust, will be under-, 
stood by all. May Christian brethren 
strive so to study the Bible, as to be 
brought to a knowledge of its truth, and 
behold the glories and enjoy the mercies 
of the gospel. It is the best guide which 
Masons or Christians can consult, and, if 
its precepts are duly and truly followed 
by them, they may become perfect, tho- 
roughly furnished to every good work. 
God has graciously promised that all true 
believers shall be brought to him. Let, 
then, every mason who desires to advance 
in religious knowledge, and, most of all, 
wishes to be brought to the light of Chris- 
tian truth, read the Holy Bible with dili- 
gence and attention ; which, being an im- 
portant and solemn undertaking, should 
be accompanied by prayer for the Divine 
assistance, teaching, and blessing. With 
the prayer of David upon his lips, “ Open 
thou mine eyes, that I may behold won- 
drous things out of thy law,” and the 
word, which is very nigh to us all, will 
discover the things of the Spirit, and guide 
us to Him who has ascended into Heaven 
for us. 


A SKETCH. 

I N my rambles I called at a beautiful 
town. I saw some who claimed to be 
of the mystic brotherhood. They were 
assembled iu places where they were 
more anxious to cater to the creature pas- 
sions than the more exalted virtues of the 
mind. Wending my way northward, I ar- 
rived in a beautiful rural village, whose 
centre was occupied by a triangular park. 
What a sublime spectacle we could here 
view were it illumined by burning lights. 
On one of its angles was situated what, 
from its outward appearance, was where 
the weary could rest and refresh the inner 
man. On a sign was emblazoned some 
well known masonic emblems. In the 
office was a venerable lather, whose locks 
were whitened by the frosts of three score 
years and ten, and yet it was he — the 
landlord — who was dealing to a maddened 
crowd a sure and deadly poison. There 
was the manly form in the full vigor of 
youth, whose step was uncertain, cheeks 
bloated, eyes distorted. Horrid oaths 
came from his lips, but on his breast a 
golden jewel, emblematic of the mystic tie. 
Are these my brothers, I inquired. After 
passing the ground floor and the middle 
chamber, we came to a place representing 
the holy of holies of the temple. Here 
the spirits arose ; the sight was gladdened) 
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Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty were reprc- ] 
sented ; the East, the West, and the South i 
had their appropriate honors ; and now, 
we thought, all is well, and the work goes 
on. A favorable report from a committee 
on petition for initiation was made ; a bal- 
lot was ordered, when there arose one 
• whose demeanor bespoke candor, and he 
asked to be excused from the ballot He 
was excused. W’hy is this? I asked. Is 
there to be another of those unsightly ob- 
jects? is there to be a temple erected 
here from unshapen blocks and unsound 
material ? Again the speaker arose. The 
reasons for desiring to bo excused were 
purely conscientious. 11c was not in- 
formed of the moral character of the appli- 
cant, and could not on any account assent 
to one entering who was not characterized 
by temperance, morality, prudence, and 
discretion. This brought forth an ani- 
mated discussion, where each seemed to 
vie with the other in determining the rec- 
titude of their conduct. The committee 
again came forth, when all were satisfied 
with the applicant, and the ceremony was 
performed in a striking and impressive 
manner. If more such discussions were 
had, the vows made at our altars would 
be sacredly kept, and the world might 
take example from our conduct 


PRAISE FOR THE WORD OF GOD. 

T HE Bible ! the Bible I more precious than gold 
The hope* and the glories its pages unfold ; 

It speaks of a Saviour, and telU of his love, 

It shows us the way to the mansion above. 

The Bible I the Bible 1 blessed volume of truth, 
How sweetly it smiles on the season of youth ; 

It bids us seek early the pearl of great price, 

Ere the heart is enslaved in the bondage of ioe. 

The Bible 1 the Bible 1 we hail it with joy • 

Its truths and its glories our tongues shall employ; 
We’ll sing of its tnumphs, we’ll tell of its worth, 
And send its glad tidings far o’er the earth. 

The Bible ! the Bible 1 the valleys Bball ring, 

And hill tops re echo the notes that we sing ; 

Our banners, inscribed with its precepts and rules. 
Shall long wave in triumph, the joy of our schools. 


DARKNESS. 

T HE darkness of Masonry is invested 
with a dignified reference, because it is 
attached to a system of truth. It places 
before the mind a series of the most awful 
and impressive images. It points to the 
darkness of death and the obscurity of 
the grave, as the forerunners of a more 
brilliant and never-fading light which 
follows at the resurrection of the just 
Figure to yourself the beauty and strict 
propriety of this reference, ye who have 
been raised to the third degree of Mason- ! 
ry. Were your minds enveloped in the j 
shades of that darkness? So shall you I 
again be involved in the darkness of the 


| grave, when death has drawn his sable 
i curtain around you. Did you rise to a 
splendid scene of intellectual brightness? 
So, if you are obedient to the precepts of 
Masonry and the dictates of religion, shall 
you rejoice on the resurrection mom, 
when the clouds of error and imperfection 
are separated from your mind, and you 
behold with unveiled eye the glories 
which issue from the expanse of heaven, 
the everlasting splendors of the throne of 
God ! 


THE MASON’S WIFE. 

S HE extendeth her hands to the poor, 

The needy she strives to relieve — 

The fallen she seeks to restore, 

And soothes the afflicted that grieve. 
She strengthens the penitent mind, 

So ready to yield to despair ; 

Every burden she seeks to unbind, 
Relieving from sorrow and care. 

By her bounty the naked are clad, 

The hungry are furnished with food — 
The sick at her presence are glad, 

She visits the widow’s abode. 

The virtuous exult in her smile, 

The ignorant learn to be wise — 

Her reproofs are like excellent oil, 

Which bid holy perfume arise. 

Her worth, as the Wise Man declares, 
Will far abovo rubies be told ; 

Her counsels, her deeds, and her prayers, 
Are better than silver or gold. 

If such be the spirit of those, 

Who are lab’ring the lost to reclaim, 
Ah, who can their mission oppose, 

Or fail to speak well of their name. 


THE WEAK AND THE STRONG. 

T causes the weak to offend. 

The strong should in kindness forego ; 
Nor these for such freedom contend, 

As those caunot safely allow. 

Mankind should be brethren at heart, 

As bound by reciprocal ties. 

And still to each other impart 
What kindness well can devise. 

An influence pure and benign, 

Would thus fill the 6arth with delight, 
And example with precept combine 
To put all the vices to flight. 


THE SQUARE. 

B Y it the perfect stone is proved and placed 
Where it, when wrought, was destined to be 
And there adjusted to the Master’s taste, [laid, 
And seams and joints exquisitely are made. 

The errors which the eye could not detect 
Are by its angle ever brought to view, 

1*0 we* by this unerring tool should, too, 

Our conduct, actions, and our mien inspect. 

And as the master builder would reject, 

All stones in which were found the least defect, 
E’en so to erect our moral edifice 
Should we with care dispel each rising thought 
That is not to the square of virtue wrought, 

Our sure award will be eternal bliss. 


Integrity without knowledge i s weak 
and useless ; knowledge without integrity 
is dangerous and dreadful. 
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THE GRAND LODGE OF LOUISIANA. 

T HE Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons of the State 
of Louisiana held its forty-seventh annual 
communication at the Hall of the Grand 
Lodge, on St Charles Street, New Orleans, 
on Monday, the 14th of February, and 
continuing was closed in ample form on 
the 19th ; M. W. Amos Adams, Grand 
Master, and Samuel G. Risk, Grand Secre- 
tary. There were present a full represen- 
tation from the subordinate lodges of the 
State. 

The annual address of the Grand Mas- 
ter affords a good recapitulation of the 
condition of the Order in Louisiana during 
the past year. It covers twelve pages of 
the printed proceedings, and treats of 
nearly every subject' of interest to the 
Fraternity. 


THE STATE OP THE CRAFT. 

Whilst the Grand Master speaks encou- 
ragingly of the condition of the Craft in 
his jurisdiction, he deplores the low esti- 
mate at which membership is valued. He 
says : 

In our own State Masonry is apparently 
in as good condition as at any former pe- 
riod, but truth compels me to say that the 
standard for the qualification of candi- 
dates for our mysteries in many of our 
lodges is too low ; there is not a proper 
appreciation of the importance of a high 
moral and intellectual standard being re- 
quired ; a negative character, one in whom 
there is no harm and but little good, can 
never be an accession to Masonry. For 
the ftiture well-being of our Order the 
standard should be raised, and we should 
admit none but such as can properly ap- 
preciate and practice the principles of 
Masonry ; when that is the caso we may 
have a less number of votaries, but we 
shall have greater strength, and exercise 
a much greater and more happy influence 
than we can expect or hope to do, while 
our portals are open to those whose prac- 
tices are in direct contrast to the princi- 
ples of Masonry. 


RECOMMENDATION TO READ. 

The G. M. of Louisiana is not one of 
those who cannot appreciate the benefit 
of books and periodicals. He says : 

Vol« 3.— May, 1859, 26 


With the information presented to you 
annually by the Committee on Foreign 
Correspondence, the publication of peri- 
odicals, the dissemination of masonic 
books, and other sources, if we do not be- 
come enlightened Masons it is our own 
fault ; and if we, as representatives of the 
Order, do not embrace these means ot in- 
formation and become “workmen that 
need not be ashamed,” skillful and cun- 
ning in our profession, we are recreant to 
our trust, and should bo displaced to 
make room for others more worthy. Ma- 
sonry may increase in numbers , and its 
members may increase in a knowledge of 
the work and ritual, and yet unless wo 
keep pace with the times, unless we be- 
come reading and reflecting Masons, ready 
and prepared to give a reason for the 
faith within us at all times, we are not 
discharging our duty to ourselves or those 
we represent 


THE PROPERTY OF THE GRAND LODGE. 

In 1854 the G. L. of Louisiana pro- 
posed to purchase the building on Charles 
street, known as the Odd Fellows Hall — 
began and erected during the popular fu- 
ror in favor of that institution, but for 
which it was found impossible to pay 
The terms of purchase offered by the 
G. L. of La. were accepted, and have been 
so far strictly complied with on the part 
of that body. Upon this subject the G. M. 
says : 

The last note for the purchase of the 
Grand Lodge Hall, of $12,485, will be due 
in March next, and I am happy to inform 
the Grand Lodge that the funds will be 
ready to meet it ; and thus, in five years, 
has this building, w'orth at least $75,000, 
been paid for, and is now the property of 
the Grand Lodge of Louisiana. The re- 
venues, after paying necessary expenses, 
are pledged in the act of purchase to be 
appropriated exclusively to charitable 
purposes— to be distributed in such man- 
ner as the Grand Lodge shall determine. 
It is in charge of a Board of Directors, to 
be chosen annually by the Grand Lodge. 
I regret that Bro. Perkins had not conti- 
nued one year longer to occupy this chair, 
and to have made the announcement just 
made by myself When he was elected 
Grand Master this enterprise was just 
commenced, and of doubtful success j but 
through his untiring zeal and energy, da- 
ring the four years he presided oyer tid* 
Grand Lodge, backed by an intelligent 
(393) 
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and zealous Board of Directors, and a no- 
ble constituency, the work is done, and 
we have now a charity fund equal to our 
requirements. I trust there will be as 
much wisdom in dispensing this stream of 
charity as there was in devising ways and 
means to obtain it. 


THE LADIES* MOUNT VERNON ASSOCIATION 

Meets at the hands of Grand Master 
Adams the recommendation that a com- 
mittee be appointed to take the object of 
the circular addressed by Grand Secretary 
Dove into consideration. One of the 
lodges in Louisiana contributed $25 to- 
wards the fund. 


DIMITTED MASONS AND THEIR RIGHT TO 
VISIT. 

It appears that this subject is becoming 
a matter of contention in Louisiana as well 
as other State jurisdictions. At a late ses- 
sion of the Grand Lodge a by-law was 
adopted, denying dimitted Masons the 
right of visiting lodges in that State, or 
joining in public processions of the Order, 
provided they had been one year discon- 
nected with such or any lodge, and also 
denied the right of claiming masonic bu- 
rial. To our mind this law, so far as its 
requirements extend, is just No dimitted 
Mason has any right to claim, masonic bu- 
rial ; neither has he the rtght to claim per- 
mission to visit a lodge. No Mason, di- 
mitted or otherwise, can demand admis- 
sion into a lodge any more than he could 
demand admission into any club, society, 
or gathering, where his presence was not 
required nor his visit sought. For dimit- 
ted Masons to set up claims for rights in 
such cases is folly unquestionable. If a 
lodge chooses to bury a dimitted Mason 
with the ceremonies of the Order, it has 
unquestionably the right to do so — and 
the Grand Lodge that would make by- 
laws or issue edicts to deny it that right, 
is traveling far from its principles and 
the principles of Masonry ; but no such 
brother can claim such burial as his right, 
Assuredly not 

It is the failure to define, in decided and 
unmistakeable language, on the part of 
Grand Lodges, their rights, that causes 
what difficulty there is experienced with 
dimitted brethren. Where there is no 
such failure, neither difficulty nor conten- 
tion need exist Where it is permitted to 
obtain, the contrary will be the rule, and 


membership must be exacted as apparent- 
ly the only remedy. That this is a remedy 
is true, but that it is the only remedy is a 
mistake. The natural result of forcing 
men into lodge membership must be evil, 
and not good. Such forcing process is at 
war with the very spirit of the institution, 
desiring as that spirit does voluntary and 
free-will offering of self upon the altar of 
its requirements. Compulsory member- 
ship is worse than none at all, both to 
compelled and compeller ; and harmony 
or peace cannot be the result of it But, 
define clearly and unmistakably the rights 
of him who prefers to remain out of com- 
panionship with his fellows, and you at 
once settle the matter, and apply the pro- 
per remedy. 

PHYSICAL DISABILITY. 

G. M. Adams asks : 

What constitutes a physical disability ? 
That question has arisen this year, and 
may arise again. I have had to decide the 
question ; but, perhaps, my decision will 
not be in accordance with the views of 
the Grand Lodge. My decision was, that 
a candidate with but one ear constituted 
such a defect or malformation as to pre- 
clude him from eqjoying the privileges of 
the Order. I am aware that there are 
conflicting opinions upon this question, 
and I hope the Grand Lodge will appoint 
a committee to take this subject into con- 
sideration. 

Your decision, M. W. Sir, although 
some may consider it strained, is correct 
The great and enviable distinction of 
Freemasons has ever been their exclusive 
nobility of manhood — their high privilege 
of ranking in membership sound minds in 
sound bodies. This distinction, however, 
we are pained to see, is fast losing place. 
A desire for numbers is becoming para- 
mount to every other desire, and there ore 
minds who find no difficulty, for the pur- 
pose of catering to this appetite, in twist- 
ing the ancient requirements into any 
meaning they design to suit them. It is 
advanced as an argument by such that the 
Freemasonry of the past was an operative 
institution, whilst that of the present is a 
speculative one— that mind, not body, is 
alone required as a prerequisite. This 
argument, although adopted by those 
whose position endows them with respec- 
tability as a voice in the councils of the 
Fraternity, is as unsound to-day and as 
inapplicable as it ever was, and can never 
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be correct until the modes of recognition 
among the Fraternity are radically 
changed. The Ancient Charges are too 
explicit upon this head to admit of any 
such distorted signification, and before 
we can be satisfied with it, we must 
reject decidedly so much of Charge IV. of 
these Ancient Charges as says : “ Only 
“Candidates may know that no Master 
“ should take an Apprentice unless he be 
“ a perfect Youth, having no Maim or De- 
“ feet in his Body, that may render him 
“ incapable of learning the Art of serving 
“ his Master’s Lord, and of being made a 
“ Brother, and then a Fellow Craft in due 
“ time, even after he has served such a 
“Term of Years as the Custom of tho 
“ Country directs ; and that he should be 
“ descended of honest Parents ; that so, 
“ when otherwise qualified, he may arrive 
“ to the honor of being the Warden, and 
“ then the Master of the Lodge, the Grand 
“ Warden, and at length the Grand Master 
“of all the Lodges, according to his 
“ Merit” 

Experience proves the fallacy of reject- 
ing this wholesome charge in every in- 
stance where it is rejected. It is but a 
poor compliment paid to a worthy but 
maimed person to say to him, You have a 
good head, and as there is nothing special 
for your hands to do, wo have but slight 
fears that you cannot become a tolerably 
bright Mason. Those who speak thus de- 
ceive themselves, if they believe what they 
say, and wofully deceive the person they 
address. If such a person attains simple 
membership, those who recommend him 
must know that is all he possibly can at- 
tain. Office and dignity are not for such 
as him in his own lodge ; for who ever 
saw the Master of a masonic lodge with 
but one hand or one foot ; and if he tra- 
vels, the reception he will meet among 
Masons, where he is recognized at all as a 
brother, will not be as gratifying to his 
feelings as he has the right to expect A 
feeling of conscious inferiority must al- 
ways be his, and regret, in his associate 
capacity, take the place of pleasure or sa- 
tisfaction. 


ORIGIN OF MASONRY IN LOUISIANA. 

Upon this subject G. M. Adams says : 

A Masonic Lodge* was first established 
in 1793, in New Orleans, then a Spanish 
Province. After it became a part of our 
Confederacy, and a State Government was 


established, in 1812, a Grand Lodge was 
formed, and has continued up to the pre- 
sent time. 

The Grand Master recommends that a 
History of Masonry in Louisiana be com- 
piled. 

Culling from the records and documents 
now in the archives of the Grand Lodge, 
and from other sources, and gleaning from 
the memory of these ancient brethren, an 
exceedingly interesting History of Free- 
masonry in Louisiana might, at this time, 
be produced. A few years’ delay, and, in 
the course of things, our venerable breth- 
ren will pass away, and the records of our 
Grand Lodge, now so full and complete, 
may, by some unforseen casualty, be de- 
stroyed. I submit, then, whether the pro- 
per time has not come for this Grand 
Lodge to collect the materials, and cause 
a History of Freemasonry in this State to 
be published. No future time can be as 
propitious as the present Many Grand 
Lodges are moving in this direction. I 
believe few could furnish richer materials 
than ours, extending over a period of near 
seventy years. Our Order in this State 
can furnish a number of brethren, either 
of whom would present a work of this 
kind that would do honor to the Grand 
Lodge. 


CARELESSNESS IN ADMISSION OF CANDIDATES. 

The Grand Master discourses sensibly 
upon this subject : 

I feel that I cannot close this address, 
and do my own feelings justice, without 
referring to the vital importance of guard- 
ing well the entrance into the lodge. I 
am persuaded that many — very many of 
our lodges — ore not sufficiently guarded 
here. There is too great a laxity on the 
part of committees appointed to investi- 
gate and report upon the fitness of candi- 
dates. Too great care here cannot be 
taken. It is through these committees 
that the members of a lodge derive the 
principal information of the fitness of a 
candidate to become a Mason ; hence the 
importance of a thorough investigation 
and a full report It is not enough to 
srfy that there is no harm in the applicant; 
but the question should be, what advan- 
tage will he be to the Order ? what are his 
moral qualities ? what his intellectual qua- 
lities ? what are his habits ? what his asso- 
ciations ? Does he reverence the G.*.A.\ 
0.\T.\U.\ ! These and many other ques- 
tions should be answered. How common 
is it on the evening on which a candidate 
is to be ballotted for, and after a report is 
called for, for the committee to have a 
hasty consultation, and agree upon a re- 
port, writhout having given the subject any 
investigation, and then draw up a report, 
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simply Baying that they report favorably, 
leaving the lodge in as much darkness as 
before ? This, my brethren, is all wrong. 
The committee should be required to 
make a written report, giving to the lodge 
the grounds upon which a favorable or 
unfavorable report is founded. More in- 
jury to Masonry is done by admitting one 
unworthy applicant than can be remedied 
for years. This caution is particularly 
applicable to young lodges. They com- 
mence with a lew members, and there is a 
desire to increase in numbers and strength, 
and think, perhaps, that as soon as a 
healthy number have been received* they 
will be more careful ; but, by this want 
of care at the outset, the lodgo tumbles 
into ruin and disgrace. 


MASONIC INFORMATION AND STUDY. 

Closely connected with the foregoing 
subject is his recommendation to seek 
knowledge. Unlike some Grand Masters, 
who believe that masonic books and peri- 
odicals work injury rather than good to 
the Fraternity, Grand Master Adams 
strongly commends the searcher for maso- 
nic light and knowledge to make use of 
all the means at his command. He says : 

We live in an age of progress and of 
intelligence, and if we, as a society, would 
maintain our present standing, we must 
not be content with a mere superficial ac- 
quaintance with the work and lectures of 
the different Degrees, or, indeed, with a 
thorough knowledge of them — for, while 
this is necessary, yet if this is all we do, 
we neglect the weightier matters of the 
Law — this should we do, but not leave the 
other undone. Masons, in past ages, were 
excused, because of the few helps to be 
obtained ; but now there is no reason or 
excuse for a Mason to be ignorant of the 
history, jurisprudence, doctrines, and 
principles of Masonry. Many intelligent 
brethren have devoted themselves, their 
time, and talents, and have presented the 
fruits of their ardent labor to Masons at 
the present day ; and he who hereafter re- 
mains ignorant, while light is Hooding the 
land — masonic light — as presented in 
quarterly, monthly, and weekly periodi- 
cals, and in the publication and republica- 
tion of masonic books — remains wilfully, 
and I might say, criminally ignorant 


NUMERICAL STRENGTH, CONDITION, ETC. 

On this question the Grand Master re- 
marks with much earnestness : 

This Grand Lodge has a constituency of 
about 4000, besides the drones or dimitted 
Masons ; among that number are some of 
ft? best and most talented men in the 


State ; lawyers, divines, merchants, me- 
chanics, and planters, men who in their 
various professions are not satisfied with 
a superficial knowledge of that which ren- 
ders them ornaments in their various call- 
ings. Why then should they be content 
to take Masonry upon trust? Let us 
awake, brethren, to the importance of an 
intelligent, reading, and reflecting consti- 
tuency ; and let us endeavor as soon as 
possible to place in the reach of all, the 
means to acquire a full knowledge of the 
Order. When this is the case, when a 
large proportion of our members shall in- 
form themselves by the helps in their 
reach, then will our beloved Order ac- 
quire a much higher stand, and will com- 
mand the admiration and respect of those 
who are not of us. 

The what may be termed modish fling 
at dimitted Masons is unworthy of Grand 
Master Adams. A few years ago no such 
epithets as " drones,” “frogs,” Ac., were 
applied to this class of brethren ; but lat- 
terly, following the lead of one who has 
considered himself authorized to sound 
the “ view hallo 7 ’ upon this subject, some 
of our most sensible and staid masonic 
legislators and counsellors have joined in 
this unmerited abuse of men and brethren, 
many of whom have, in their own quiet 
and unobtrusive way, done more to reflect 
credit upon the real heart of Masonry — 
Charity— than their most prominent con- 
temners ever dreamt of performing. 


REMISSNESS IN ATTENDING STATED MEET- 
INGS. 

The D. D. G. M., Bro. A. S. Washburn, 
in his very satisfactory report to Grand 
Master Adams, alludes to the general com- 
plaint of the carelessness of members in 
attending the regular meetings of the 
lodges in his jurisdiction. He says : 

Most of the lodges I have visited com- 
plain of remissness among their members 
in attending on their stated communica- 
tions, rendering it often difficult, and some- 
times impossible, to form a constitutional 
quorum for the transaction of business. 
This condition of things is greatly to be 
deplored ; and I endeavored, as far as 
possible, to arouse a more zealous masonic 
spirit, which would insure greater punctu- 
ality in attending the lodges. 

This complaint we are assured is not 
confined to the district of Deputy Grand 
Master Washburn. In an article upon a 
succeeding page we have endeavored to 
point out the remedy for this laxity of at- 
tendance. Does any sane man, who at- 
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derstands human nature — its passions and 
dislikes, its desires and appetites— sup- 
pose that the mere parrot lectures of Ma- 
sonry, as they are galloped off in lodges, 
are attraction sufficient to draw men from 
their homes and families, from pleasant 
firesides and family boards — grouped 
around which are dawning intellects re- 
quiring their care and forming hand and 
careful counsel— from intellectual conver- 
sation or gratifying entertainment, as well 
for the body as the mind ? Ah, no — ’tis 
folly to believe it Men may attend the 
stated meetings until they perceive that 
the time so spent is comparatively lost, 
and then they stop. No man leaves plen- 
ty for scarcity, fatness for famine. But 
make your stated meetings interesting by 
the appointment of a suitable brother to 
prepare and deliver thereat a lecture ; or, 
if not possessed of such an one in your 
membership — and this is hardly a supposa- 
ble case — then appoint one to read a lec- 
ture on Masonry— a chapter of its history, 
an account of its progress, its prosperity, 
or its operations in other States, in other 
countries, in other times. Entertain— /ecd 
the brethren — satisfy their mental desires 
— in short, give them what they paid for 
— light! And “quorums” and double, 
and treble quorums will be the attend- 
ance, instead of the scanty few who come, 
and leave their hearts behind them — sim- 
ply to satisfy the demands of the law. 


THE GRANT) SECRETARY'S REPORT 

Is a leDgthy and well-written document. 
Confining himself to his business, Bro. S* 
G. Risk recapitulates his actions for the 
year past, as well as the present general 
condition of the Fraternity in the jurisdic- 
tion of his Grand Lodge. He reports 
eight lodges chartered by order of the 
Grand Lodge during the past year, peti- 
tions on file for three Dispensations, and 
one Dispensation granted. After stating 
clearly the condition of such lodges as 
were in an unmasonic condition, and his 
action in the premises in every case, he 
closes his address with a list of 103 lodges 
in good standing, of which 89 had made 
their returns and paid their dues up to 
the presentation of his report, and 14 had 
failed to do so. By the balance sheet 
which he exhibits we perceive the amount 
received from the Fraternity in the State 
lor the year is very large, in comparison 


with their numbers, viz. : $14,602.37, being 
an average of $3.50 a head for the fall 
membership ; whilst the whole amount 
still due, $1812.80, shows a very small 
average deficiency. We are satisfied there 
are few better paying masonic jurisdic- 
tions than good old Louisiana, where the 
ladies’ and Freemasons’ hearts are warm 
as their own sunny clime, and they love 
as both loved in the first golden time. 

The Grand Secretary defends himself 
and Grand Lodge from a charge made by 
Bro. Mitchell in his “ Masonic History and 
Digest and thinks that the aspersion 
therein reflected upon his Grand Lodge 
should be rebutted by that body as it 
deserves. 


LOUISIANA RELIEF LODGE. 

A full report of this noble charity is 
made by its Worshipful Master, Bro. J. B. 
Scot By it we perceive that its great 
end is to fiirnish relief to the worthy sick 
brother, to bury him if he dies, and to re- 
lieve those widows and orphans in the 
city of New Orleans whose antecedents 
are known ; and when this is done, if any- 
thing remains in the treasury of the lodge, 
to loan it to those sojourning there “ to 
enable them to return to their homes, and, 
judging from past experience, with little 
or no hope of having it refunded. For, 
notwithstanding promises made to write 
and return money so loaned as soon as 
the recipients reached their homes, but 
one response has been received of that 
kind, and another returned his thanks for 
the kindness.” 

By the way, we cannot forbear, in pass- 
ing, to notice and inquire into the reason 
why so few Freemasons feel morally 
bound to return money loaned them in 
coses of urgent need — and, but for such 
loan, positive distress — when they reach 
that point where its return is attainable. 
This has been an oft recurring question to 
us. To answer it we are positively unable 
in a manner satisfactory to ourselves. 
Only one reason approaching soundness 
presents itself, and that is, that in the 
great number of such cases the brother 
recipient of masonic bounty considers it 
nominally a loan, but really a gift, and 
argues that its return would be offensive 
to the spirit of that institution which pro- # 
fesses brotherly retitf one of its tenets. 

From a recapitulation of disbursemeats 
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by the Louisiana Relief Lodge, we per- 
ceive that whilst but $92 were expended 
for the relief of Louisiana brethren, 
$1293.75 were expended for the relief of 
brethren from other jurisdictions — the 
largest sum being to those from Mississip- 
pi, Texas, and Ohio, viz.. $266.50 to those 
of the first, $263 to those of the second, 
and $197.25 to those of the third. For 
the relief of widows and orphans of 
Louisiana brethren the sum of $551.75 
was paid. We cannot close our remarks 
upon this noble charity better than by 
copying a paragraph or two from the 
lengthy and well written report of its 
W. M., Bro. Scot : 

From this statement it appears that the 
total expenditures of the lodge amounted 
to $3503.18 ; that the relief granted (in- 
cluding ftmeral expenses) amounts to 
$3382.10, no portion of which has been 
given to the members or families of mem- 
bers of the contributing lodges, as they 
bestow their charity on their own mem- 
bers, widows, and orphans, independently 
of their connection with the Relief Lodge. 

But this sum conveys a very inadequate 
idea of the “ work” done by this lodge. 
The assistance rendered and the relief af- 
forded cannot be computed by dollars and 
cents. During the epidemic, the time and 
attention bestowed upon the sick by this 
lodge was very great, and these services 
were all rendered gratuitously. No charge 
appears for the vaults in which our de- 
ceased brethren were buried, as they be- 
long to the Relief Lodge ; and to many 
members of the medical profession we are 
under obligations for services rendered, 
either gratuitously or at a merely nominal 
consideration. 

Every fall, but more particularly after 
an epidemic, New Orleans is considered 
in many portions of the Union as an El 
Dorado, to which the young and adventu- 
rous rush, with high hopes of finding em- 
ployment, retrieving ruined fortunes, and 
accumulating wealth. Many arrive with 
scarcely any means of support, others in 
distress, and all expecting to find situa- 
tions immediately on their arrival ; but 
instead, they find almost every avenue to 
employment filled — or, if fortunate enough 
to obtain a situation, it is at a compensa- 
tion barely sufficient for their support. 
Disappointment, suffering and distress are 
the inevitable result. Among the suffer- 
ers there are always a large number of 
Masons, who almost invariably apply to 
this lodge for relief. In some cases situa- 
tions are procured, but the majority are 
either sent home or forwarded on their 
journey ; and to many captains of vessels 
and steamboats, and to the agents of rail- 
road lines, this lodge is under obligations i 


for passages given either gratuitously or 

at reduced rates 

We have no desire to parade our charities 
before the world, but deem it our duty not 
only to the brethren in other jurisdictions, 
but also to those at home, to be thus ex- 
plicit in showing what the “ work” of this 
lodge is, and the principles upon which it 
is conducted. 

PRESENTATION AND ELECTION. 

Immediately after the presentation of a 
testimonial (not described) to Bro. Per- 
kins, Past Grand Master, the officers for 
the ensuing year were elected. They are 
are follows Samuel M. Todd, Grand 
Master; A. J. Norwood, Senior Grand 
Warden ; Joseph Santini, Junior Grand 
Warden ; S. C. Michell, Grand Treasurer ; 
S. G. Risk, Grand Secretary ; Rev. C. S. 
Hedges, Grand Chaplain. 

In this Grand Lodge the Grand Master 
elect appoints his Deputy. In this case 
the choice of Bro. Todd was Bro. S. O. 
Scruggs. 

We are happy to know that all dissen- 
tion and dissatisfaction among the Frater- 
nity of this noble State is tending to, if 
not arrived at, a happy consummation. In 
no other State of our Union is there such 
an admixture of foreigners— strangers in 
language, as in habits, customs, and kind- 
red ; yet out of this chaos order is fast tak- 
ing place, and to nothing but the spirit of 
moderation and forbearance which has 
characterized the two last annual commu- 
nications of this Grand Lodge can bo gra- 
tifying a result be attributed. Esio per- 
petua. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF MASONRY. 

Tj'VERY reader of the American Freemo- 
son, and they are pretty numerous, is 
aware that an infernal spirit was waked 
by the partisans of anti-masonry through 
the years that followed 1826. The power 
exercised by the anti-masonic party was 
so great, and used so unscrupulously, that 
but few, save those personally interested, 
cared to brave it Of these few, Timothy 
Flint, a distinguished writer of the period, 
and editor of the Western Monthly Bet nets, 
(Cincinnati,) exhibited the most fortitude, 
not only in opposing the spirit referred to, 
but attacking the principle of “ exposi- 
tion” on which the whole system of anti- 
masonry rested. This he did in the fol- 
lowing short, bat severe criticism on 
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Morgan’s book itself. Perhaps in all the 
years that have passed since he wrote it 
(in 1827) nothing more to the point has 
been published : 

If reviews are ever to have much prac- 
tical utility, they will occasionally take 
cognizance of dark and dingy pamphlets 
that they have hitherto held below their 
notice. Newspaper essays, ballads, tracts, 
small pamphlets, and little works, that 
are printed cheaply, and circulate every- 
where, have a thousand times more bear- 
ing upon the views and taste of a commu- 
nity constituted like ours, than those 
large and respectable octavos that are 
read only by one in a hundred of the 
reading community, and that constitute 
the general theme of reviews. Wo ought 
to condemn nothing which has a direct 
influence upon the thoughts and opinions 
of the great reading mass of society, which 
with us governs by simple numerical su- 
periority. 

Our thoughts were directed to the sub- 
ject of Masonry, by having been recently 
favored with the reading in manuscript of 
a very interesting masonic discourse, deli- 
vered by Mr. Hinde, at the dedication of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, at New- 
port, Kentucky. While we yet felt the 
glow in favor of Masonry, raised by the 
perusal of this impressive address, the 
pamphlet before us was put into our 
hands. It is a pamphlet that circulates 
everywhere and is read by everybody. 
We hoar much exultation and rejoicing 
around us at the disclosures which this 
book purports to make. Very different 
opinions appear to be entertained by the 
uninitiated, whether it be, or be not. an 
exposition of the real secrets of Masonry. 
We hear it very generally remarked, if 
this be all that Masonry contains, it is a 
very trifling and foolish business. It is 
manifest that the tendency of the pamphlet 
is strongly to incline the current of public 
feeling against the society. We may be 
alone in our opinion among the uninitia- 
ted. We admit, that so far from lowering 
our views of the society, looking into this 
flook has had a contrary effect on our 
mind. Suppose that the book before us 
contains the ceremonies of initiation, and 
the lodge “the due-guards, grips, and pass 
grips,” and what then ? These are not 
the important things of Masonry, any 
more than the blank cannon cartridges, 
the ringing of bells, the carrying of stand- 
ards, devices, and all the pageantry and 
show of the fourth of July, are the princi- 
ples on which that glorious anniversary is 
founded. Let us leave to an ancient and 
respectable society its time-worn badges, 
words, and signs. Let us not attempt to 
bring its paraphernalia and privacies be- 
fore the gaze of the public eye. So long 
m the society wishes them to be secret, no 


honorable man would gratify his curiosity 
by looking into them, if he might, any 
more than he would break the seal of a 
private correspondence. 

But let us see, apart from the ceremoni- 
als of initiation and the lodge, which no 
man ever supposed were of any real ac- 
count in the business of Masonry, what as- 
pect the disclosures of this book have 
against that profession. Really, they ap- 
pear to us much the same kind of charges 
which Pliny, in writing to his emperor, 
admitted to lie against Christians, “ that 
they met in secret, taking a sacrament, or 
an oath, that they would be innocent and 
do no harm, but all possible good.” If 
the charges recorded in this book are the 
real interior charges to initiated Masons, 
what can be better ? They bind them- 
selves to every thing that is honorable and 
virtuous in conduct. They pledge them- 
selves to abstain from every thing that is 
dishonorable and injurious to society. 
These vows and pledges are made on the 
Bible. The obligations, not to attempt to 
entice any one to enter the society, by 
placing improper inducements before him, 
are all right, and as they should be. All 
the conditions of the oath indiQpte a deep 
regard to the eternal principles of honor 
and integrity, which are the same in all 
countries and through all time. In evi- 
dence of this, read the oath recorded, 
p. 48, particularly that part of it — “ fur- 
thermore do I promise and swear, that I 
will be aiding and assisting all poor and 
pennyless brethren fellow crafts, their wi- 
dows and orphans, wheresoever disposed 
round the globe, they applying to me as 
such, as far as in my power, without in- 
juring myself or family.” 

There are two conditions of the Master 
Mason’s oath, pp. 59 and 60, that might, 
perhaps, have been spared ; for while the 
juror swears that be will not knowingly 
wrong the lodge, or a brother of that de- 
gree, of a cent, or tempt the chastity of 
his wife, daughter, &c., or be privy to the 
attempt on the part of another, without 
disclosing it, the induction might be 
drawn, that the pockets and the wives of 
other than Masons were not laid under 
any particuler interdict, an inference, we 
are very sure, that was not intended to 
follow. The promises, too, which they 
make, never to speak evil of one another, 
are excellent. If such promises and per- 
formances were universal, how many 
mouths would be closed, and how much 
poisonous breath cease to mingle with the 
atmosphere I 

We nave not space except for a few ge- 
neral reflections. We see nothing in these 
disclosures, admitting them to be genu- 
ine, which, instead of bringing contempt 
upon Masonry, ought not to nave a di- 
rectly contrary effect Theyfleclare that 
the Bible is at the foundation of their 
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work, and all the pledges and obligations, 
as far as we can discover, tend to excite 
and strengthen high-minded and honora- 
ble feeling, and to call forth the best sym- 
pathies of the human heart Test Mason- 
ry not, as here, by its professions, but by 
its deeds, and who will allege that it has 
ever done harm ? The legitimate princes 
of the continent of Europe hate and pro- 
scribe it, and is this a reason why we 
should do it? Other systems offer you 
creeds. This offers you good actions. 
Other professions, whether true or false, 
have been questioned. None will ques- 
tion that it is a good thing to relieve wi- 
dows, to sustain orphans, and wipe away 
tears. We have travelled in regions 
where much misery of a very peculiar 
character was brought to view— in lands 
where the common modes of administer- 
ing relief were wholly inefficient, and 
where the voices of the common charities 
of our country were never heard. We 
have seen, and were it necessary we 
could record, noble charities, performed 
in such regions, and by men of such char- 
acter, where we are perfectly aware all 
obligations, but those of Masonry, would 
have been disregarded. 

We bavd heard of enemies saved in the 
ftiry of battle — of enemies, prisoners of 
war, taken from prison, and domesticated 
in the families of their enemies. We have 
heard of sick and distressed strangers in 
foreign countries, ignorant of the lan- 
guage, and of a profession hostile to that 
of the country, being taken into opulent 
families of Masons, and treated and nursed 
with maternal tenderness. It is known to 
God and man that there is misery, and 
selfishness, and hardness of heart enough 
in the world. Let us weaken the hands 
of no society that bind themselves by a 
vow to relieve it. We pretend not to in- 
quire, why they do not divulge their se- 
crets. Every fraternity has its ceremonies, 
its privacies, and retirements. It is a na- 
tural feeling, to avoid entering into the in- 
timacies of brotherhood before the w’orld. 
Friendship and the closer ties naturally 
avoid blazoning their duties and enjoy- 
ments before the pdblic eye. We consi- 
der it evidence of perverted feeling in the 
public, to suppose these disclosures to bo 
the secrets of Masonry, and rejoice in 
view of their being made. Far and for 
ever be it from us to vindicate any other 
punishment inflicted upod the recreant, 
who avows and glories in the peijury 
through which he pretends to unveil these 
secrets, than the scorn which must result 
from right views of the thing by the com- 
munity. What confidence, in fact, can we 
attach to the declarations of a man, who 
must see, that in making them, according 
to his own account, he has violated the 
most sacred oaths, and every thing that is 
esteemed honorable among men ? 


HISTORY OF A MODERN MASONIC 
LODGE. 

WARRANT was issued by the proper 
authority, and Young America Lodge 
was set to work U. D., by Past Master 
Phastman, who held a commission from 
the Grand Master authorizing him to do 
all in the premises that he, the Grand 
Master himself, could do. On organizing 
the lodge it was discovered that most of 
the materials to be wrought into the wall 
were of the right kind originally ; but 
some of the blocks had been badly work- 
ed, some had lost a chip here by an inju- 
dicious blow of the gavel, which marred 
their beauty, some bad never been well 
dressed up to the nice adjustment of tho 
plumb, square and level, and all the rest 
had lain in the by-ways and hedges till 
they were moss-grown, and required rub- 
bing and polishing to make them bright 
enough to feel the cement that was to 
unite them into a common wall. In this 
condition Bro. Phastman found them, and 
set them to work. They had been recom- 
mended as worthy brethren by a lodge 
that acted upon the recommendation of a 
Past Grand Master, who was a member of 
the recommending lodge, and Bro. Phast- 
man only took upon himself to make a 
change or two in the appointed officers, 
and set them to work. Perhaps it was in- 
excusable, but he thought it would be 
neither to the immediate or prospective 
interest of the lodge or of Masonry to in- 
stall as Master a brother who was gener- 
ally esteemed weak in mind, and who was 
notoriously under the influence of a ter- 
magant wife. With the exception of this, 
the organization was accomplished accord- 
ing to the directions. 

Young America Lodge was thus entrust- 
ed with a Dispensation, and incontinently 
there rushed in no less than thirteen peti- 
tions for initiation into the Ancient Order 
through her portals. Several of these had 
been awaiting with anxiety for years the 
opportunity of thus “ jyning the Masons,” 
(as Bro. Morris has it,) right at home. 
The petitions were read, referred, and the 
lodge notified that they must lay over for 
one month before action. But this would 
not do for Young America Lodge, neither 
would it do the members of neighboring 
lodges, many of whom were generously 
present, even from a distance of sixty 
miles, to assist in the organization Bro. 
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Bullgine, of Bullgine Lodge, in particular, 
was anxious to have some “ work’’ done, 
that the visitors and others might be re- 
freshed thereby, and that the members of 
the new lodge might receive instruction 
and be enabled to work. It was urged 
that all the members were present — that 
they had known the applicants for years 
— that it was known they would apply as 
soon as the lodge could receive their peti- 
tions — and finally, as a last stroke that 
took Bro. Phastman down completely, 
Bro. Bullgine and all the other visitors 
agreed that they would take the responsi- 
bility of all matters of conscience and dis- 
cipline from the Grand Lodge, and that 
the “ work” must he done ! And the work 
was done, and six initiations, one passing, 
and one raising, all took place at the first 
meeting, which lasted nearly a week, and 
the work was at last stopped by the pe- 
remptory interference of Phastman, who 
told them if they went further they could 
not possibly get a charter, and that it was 
even doubtful as matters now stood. 

Well, at the next annual grand commu- 
nication a charter was granted ; allowance 
was made for the ignorance of tho breth- 
ren of Young America U. D., and also for 
the lack of fortitude in Bro. Phastman in 
not staying the tide of innovation, and the 
new lodge took the appropriate number, 
three hundred and sixty-seven. 

For some years things went on swim- 
mingly with the lodge. Some little un- 
pleasant things occurred, but nothing to 
mar the general harmony, or to interfere 
with the prosperity of the lodge as a work- 
ing, Mason-making lodge. They took in 
many sprightly and promising young j 
men, most of whom arc useful members 
of that or some other lodge ; some have 
fallen by the way, and some have become 
careless of Masonry, mainly because they 
were not permitted to behold the beauties 
thereof on entering its portals. But they 
also attempted to make Masons of several 
young men who were known as “fust 
young men.” They had more money to 
spend than they had time to spend it in. 
And they occasionally drank to excess, 
sometimes they swore blasphemously, 
gambled to pass away the time, and prac- 
ticed little eccentricities upon the streets 
and highways that annoyed the passers- 
by, occasionally shocking the feelings of j 
Christian men, and the modesty of ladies 
who were nearly related to members of | 


the lodge. 'When this state of affairs had 
continued some time, and some of the inti- 
mate friends of our fast young men had 
also been taken into the lodge — (we omit- 
ted to state that it was by admitting them 
to all the privileges of Masonry except 
the true secret, that the attempt was made 
to make Masons of these fast fellows ; 
every true Mason knows that they can ne- 
ver acquire that ) — I say the friends of tho 
young men had been admitted, some of 
whom could not have entered only that 
the Masonic standard had been lowered, 
and then some of them were placed in tho 
stands of the officers. 

It was about this time that a considera- 
ble interest in Masonry was manifested by 
the young men generally in the commu- 
nity — probably from the fact that this was 
a time of great prosperity in the Craft, 
and out of it — and there were many appli- 
cations for the ancient mysteries. The 
great majority of these were worthy men, 
and most of them were admitted. But in 
tho press of work much of it was careless- 
ly done, more of it was hastily done, and 
all of it was lightly done. The strokes of 
the gavel were light and unfrequent ; the 
plumb was not properly adjusted ; the le- 
vel showed inequality which was not 
made even, and the square was sometimes 
twisted. In truth the jewels of the lodge 
were not always bright, but showed many 
old rust spots not perfectly cleansed, and 
new ones that had not felt the brightening 
influences of Brotherly Love, Relief, 
Truth, Temperance, Fortitude, Prudence, 
Justice, Freedom, Fervency, Zeal, Faith, 
Hope. Charity, nor any of them. The con- 
j sequence was that Young America Lodge, 
No. 367, was prosperous in numbers, and 
in that only. The silent tongue was lost, 
and gossip said that Brothers Widethrote, 
Reddknows, Purplephase, and two or 
three others, drank too much ; that Bro 
Lyelittle, when he did speak, was very 
likely to tell more or less than the whole 
truth ; that Bro. Minuscash was several 
times known to pledge his faith for the 
payment of small debts that were not met; 
and it was a matter of some notoriety that 
blasphemy and vulgarity were not es- 
chewed by many of the brothers, but even 
most publicly indulged in. 

Meantime one of the brethren, a rollick- 
ing, roistering blade, abused another bro- 
ther because he chose to rido on a rival 
I coach, and finally carried tho matter to 
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the infliction of unprovoked blows. They 
came into the lodge with the affair amica- 
bly settled, and the lodge, in the true 
Young America spirit, thought that if a 
brother could satisfy the particular bro- 
ther who had been thus outraged, it Was 
all right Any other lodge w ould have 
considered that the wrong was done to 
Masonry, and that the penalty should have 
been imposed. Not so in this case — for 
Masonry was not able to make complaint 
About the same time, two brothers went 
to law, the issue in the suit involving one 
of the parties necessarily in a charge of 
rascality. Soon after this, also, two of the 
Past Wardens had a passage at the real 
cut and thrust use of billingsgate, in the 
public streets. Charges of rascality of all 
kinds were passed, personal threats to 
make mincemeat of man’s flesh, and an 
open disregard of all masonic rights, pri- 
vileges, and courtesies, was openly pro- 
claimed. These things annoyed many of 
the brethren. It is not to be denied that 
there were many real Masons in the 
lodge — Masons who had the welfare of 
the institution at heart, and who were 
willing to live for it, which requires much 
more courage than to fight for it. But 
they were in the minority— not, perhaps, 
in numbers, but in spirit The progress- 
ives were too fast for them. Many would 
stop, but they would not throw themselves 
into the breach to stop others. 

In this state of affairs the lodge received 
the petitions of four or five gentlemanly 
citizens. They acted on them, and two 
were rejected. The brothers who pre- 
sented the petitions dimitted, looking at 
the rejection as a reflection upon them. 
The lodge decided, however, that the pe- 
titions should be withdrawn, after the re- 
jections, which was done I Other petitions 
came in, some of which met a like fate ; 
for by this time there were Odd Fellow 
piques in the lodge, Sons of Temperance 
prejudices along side of them, and Know 
Nothings and Sag Nichts on both sides of 
the hall. The former mode of forcing pe- 
titions out of the lodge was now considered 
tame, and it was thought better to force 
the applicants in! That this might the 
better be done, the motives of those who 
cast the black ballots were, perhaps, just- 
ly impugned ; and some of the brethren 
who had evidently indulged in cheap 
whiskey (afterwards ascertained that they 
kept a bottle «just outside the ante-room,) 


were permitted to annoy the lodge with 
their senseless twaddle; it was then re- 
solved that no minute should be made of 
the proceedings, because it teas unmasonic, 
and that all action on the petitions should 
be postponed until the next meeting. 

This action was reported to the Grand 
Master, and he wrote them to the effect 
that if they persisted in it he would arrest 
the Charter. In the face of this, Young 
America, No. 367, ballotted for, and initi- 
ated at the next meeting, the rejected ap- 
plicants. Accordingly, the Charter, was 
taken up, and No 367 will appear at the 
next Grand Lodge to ask the care of that 
which it knew not how to keep. 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

S UPPOSE a brother asks a dimit, and 
his request is granted. He then moves 
into another jurisdiction. Can he, while 
yet living in another jurisdiction, pay 
dues to his old lodge and be considered a 
member? I should explain by saying 
that though the dimit was granted, it was 
never taken out 

It matters not whether it was taken out 
or not If the lodge ordered a dimit , that 
order teas the dimit. The Secretary may 
hand the brother a certificate of his dimit 
or not ; it makes no difference. Or the 
brother may lose or destroy his certifi- 
cate. still he is a dimitted Mason, because 
the record shows it ; and be can only 
come into membership again as any other 
non-affiliated Mason, namely, by petition, 
payment of membership, and clear ballot 

Does it require the action of a lodge to 
reinstate a member at the expiration of a 
term of suspension for a definite time ? 

It does not The punishment being a 
definite one, is concluded when the period 
expires. This is plain common sense and 
common masonic usage. But if the edicts 
of any Grand Lodge require that a differ- 
ent course should be pursued, the member 
so suspended must yield obedience. 

REGULAR ATTENDANCE. 

T HAT this subject is one of much im- 
portance, few will dispute ; but how the 
matter can be usefhlly handled, admits of 
much argument Attendance upon lodge 
i meetings is generally looked upon by Ms- 
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sons as a free thing , and any attempt to 
force it upon them is apt to excite a rebel- 
lious spirit. Knowing this fact, and aware 
that negligence in attendance is breaking 
down* many of our lodges, we approach 
the subject with caution, reflection, and 
our earnest desire to avoid offence and 
yet to leave an impression for good. 

That non-attendance is working great 
evils, a fact or two will prove. A W. M. 
writes us — “ My membership is about 
eighty, yet if I can get six, eight, or ten 
to be present at the regular meetings I 
feel relieveed, and it is oftener six than 
more. Sometimes with four or five mem- 
bers we make up a quorum, with the aid 
of visitors/’ Another, from North Caro- 
lina observes— “ Our membership is re- 
spectable in point of number, yet at our 
last election (the time of all others when 
one would think the brothers would en- 
deavor to be present) we bad but seven, 
and nine visitors.” A third, from Missis- 
sippi ; a fourth, and fifth, and sixth, from 
Kentucky ; a seventh and eighth from Illi- 
nois ; and so on up to a century multiply 
the same appalling facts, and urge us, 
through our pages, to publish, comment 
upon, and deprecate this unnatural state 
of things. 

We would divide our subject into three 
parts, (sermon-fashion,) viz. : 1st, Give the 
arguments in favor of regular attendance ; 
2d, Point out the causes of the present so- 
marked neglect of lodge meetings ; 3d, 
Suggest some methods to make the lodge 
more alluring. 

The first argument in favor of regular 
attendance is, of course, to be sought in 
the Book of the Law itself. The Ancient 
Charges (Ch. 4, Sec. 2), speaking of the 
secret things of Masonry, says: “Every 
brother must attend in his place and learn 
them in a way peculiar to his fraternity.” 
The old documents of Masonry are charged 
with injunctions to regular attendance. 
Heavy penalties were formerly incurred 
by non-attendance upon summons, unless 
it appeared that pure necessity hindered 
it | 

By-Laws that specify the times and 
places of regular meetings are in lieu of 
what our ancient brethren understood by 
special summons, though standing from 
year to year unchanged'; and as “sum- 
monses” they come under a Master Ma- 
son’s O. B. as much as any other portion. 
To make this plainer : Lodge A. declares I 


to its members through its printed (or 
written) By-Laws that the “ Stated Meet- 
ings of this Lodge shall be on the first Sat- 
urday of each month, at 6 p. m.” Now, as 
every brother is bound, in esoteric fashion, 
to obey the By-Laws, he is bound to be in 
attendance at that hour “ unless pure ne- 
cessity hinder him and there is no neces- 
sity whatever for a special summons to call 
his O. B. to mind. There are some lodges — 
some in Boston, Canada, Ac.— that make it 
a point to issue notices and serve one upon 
each member preparatory to every stated 
meeting ; but, as observed before, the By- 
Law itself is a summons and the notice a 
mere formula or convenience. 

To say all that can be said in favor of 
regular attendance upon the lodge, would 
exhaust quires. We condense it all, how- 
ever, into one sentence , and offer that as a 
matter of testimony, and assert, Never did 
a lodge succeed in effecting any of the great 
purposes of Masonry , where the attendance 
teas commonly scanty and irregular. Or 
take it in an affirmative form : An invaria- 
bly element of a successful lodge is regular 
and ample attendance. 

The causes of the present so-marked 
neglect of lodge meetings are numerous, 
but for the most part may bo comprised 
in two departments — First, The want of 
sufficient allurements thrown around the 
meetings to encourage regular attendance ; 
second, The loose manner in which Masons 
are made and instructed. 

In relation to the first cause, we shall 
speak of what ought to be done to allure 
members to a regular attendance when we 
consider our third division of the subject 
In regard to this looseness of fraternizing 
and instructing, so frequent and so fatal, 
it is absolutely horrible to witness it A 
man who has never read a masonic book 
or beard a Masonic address takes a notion 
to invest twenty-five dollars in Masonry, 
and the lodge, being open for a trade, ac- 
cepts the bargain ! Isn’t that the history 
of many a transaction recorded, though 
in different language, in the Secretary’s 
I books ? And what wonder that that broth- 
er rarely visits the lodge I The ceremo- 
nies he witnesses, have they ever been ex- 
plained to him ? The object and advant- 
ages of regular attendance, have they ever 
been made known to him? The only 
strking fact he has ever clearly ascertained 
relative to this subject are, that it costs 
i him a long night’s ride to go the lodge, 
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that it costs him two dollars per year to 
keep up his membership, and — and — that 
is all. 

A lodge should be looked upon, in a 
Masonic sense, as the six “ Cities of Ref- 
uge” were considered by the ancient 
Jews. These were — 1 . Bezre, which sig- 
nifies a Rock. The lodge, in many a point 
of analogy, is a rock of defence to its 
membership, and will be so viewed by all 
who have hearts to appreciate and (culti- 
vated) heads to comprehend the purposes 
of Masonic labor. 2. Ramoth, which being 
translated implies Elevated Ones. Does 
any need to be told wherein this expres- 
sive epithet, Ramoth , applies to a Masonic 
lodge ? Consider the last section of the 
E. A. P. lecture— the supports, extent, 
covering, furniture, dedication, Ac. Ac., of 
a Masonic lodge, and well may you style 
it Ramoth, very nigh to heaven. 3. Golan. 
This means Great Jot, and needs no com- 
ment 4. Keedesh, which implies Holi- 
ness, a delighftil epithet for a lodge. The 
word occurs in the very initiation prayer 
of our Order. 5. Shkcheii, which signi- 
fies Quietness or Peace, and alludes to 
the principle in which our Society had 
birth. 6. Kirjath Arba. The word de- 
notes Association, and is, of course, ex- 
pressive of the organization of a lodge. 

To suggest the means of making lodge- 
meetings attractive, is alike easy and 
pleasant They are so many, so practical, 
and they have so much argument and ex- 
perience to enforce them, that we could 
write all this night upon the subject with- 
out weariness. 

In the first place, be sure to let your 
applicants know before their initiation, 
what Masonry is and what Mason* do. 
Give them copies of your By-La wb ; place 
Masonic works (books and magazines) in 
their hands ; and be sure that they have 
the opportunity to hear a good Masonic 
Address or two under the auspices of your 
lodge. This prepares the soil for after 
cultivation. 

At every meeting of the lodge “ let there 
be light” Light, more light — is what Ma- 
sons seek ; failing to impart light, Masonic 
meetings are a farce. “ See that none go 
away dissatisfied,” is an expression often 
enough heard in lodges, but think you 
that brethren who ride there, five or seven 
miles to lodge and home again without 
securing a ray of light, go away satisfied? 
Nonsense ? The very look of that young 


Mason as he goes down stairs, shows that 
he has asked and not received; sought 
and not found ; knocked and the door was 
not opened unto him. Nonsense. We 
have seen fifty Masons at a time “ go away 
dissatisfied ;” dissatisfied because they 
came to the lodge ; dissatisfied because they 
staid at the lodge ; dissatisfied at the Mas- 
ter ; dissatisfied at the Senior Warden who 
talked like a parrot of what he did not 
perform; dissatisfied at themselves, and 
dissatisfied with Masonry. Why should 
brethren attend the lodge regularly if they 
get no wages for going there ? not so did 
our ancient brethren meet, act, and part 
The tops of hills and the bottoms of val- 
lies gave token of the attractiveness of 
lodges in the olden time, and the delight 
with which they came together, regardless 
of trouble and expense and danger. 

It is as much — more if possible — the 
duty of those having this thing in charge, 
to make the meetings interesting and 
profitable as it is for the brethren to as- 
semble when summoned. It is sufficient 
cause for accusation against the Master 
and Wardens of a lodge that they do not 
disseminate light and knowledge, and the 
proceedings of every Grand Lodge will 
prove the soundness of this assertion. In 
brief, the very object of coming to the lodge 
is that the brethren may learn to subdue 
their passions and improve themselves in 
Masonry. But to proceed : 

Give the brethren the means of intel- 
lectual improvement, independent of the 
standard ceremonial and lectures of Ma- 
sonry. Give them Masonic reading, a good 
supply. Give them a library, one of am- 
ple capacity. When we say give them these 
things we mean, encourage them to secure 
them os a part of the purchases of the 
lodge. Whatever the Master and Wardens 
recommend in such matters is adopted by 
the lodge as a matter of course. This at 
least, when the Master and Wardens are 
such men as Master and Wardens ought to 
be, and in theory are supposed to be. 

Our space is filled and the subject 
scarcely touched. There is no lack of ad- 
ditional argument however, both in these 
pages and elsewhere, to sustain and ex- 
tend it, and we trust that those who have 
it so much to heart will do so until the 
the complaint of empty benches and gene- 
ral coldness shall be quite removed and 
the brethren flock to their meetings like 
doves to their windows. 
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and ©timings. 


Opinions. — Individuals have passed va- 
rious opinions respecting the purity and 
usefulness of Freemasonry. One says it is 
a modem institution, and therefore of little 
value ; another terms it frivolous, and con- 
sequently contemptible. A third calls it 
anti-christian, and warns the public to 
avoid it as a snare. Others affirm that it 
is behind the advancing spirit of the times, 
and therefore obsolete ; but let any one 
candidly judge it by its fruits, which is 
the great Christian criterion by which all 
things ought to be tried, according to the 
divine fiat of its founder (Luke vi. 44.) 
We feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
comfort the sick, relieve the distressed, 
and provide for the fatherless and the 
widow. Is any one hungry — we give him 
meat Is any one thirsty — we give him 
drink ; naked — we clothe him ; sick — we 
visit him ; in prison— we come unto him 
with the messenger of mercy. Whatever 
may be the opinions of our opponents of 
such deeds as these, we have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that an approving sen- 
tence will be pronounced upon them at 
the last day. 


Tub Fellow-Craft’s Charge.— In the 
*• Masonic Register,” published at Boston, 
Mass., in 1802, the following is included in 
the charge at Initiation into the second de- 
gree: 

“ All regular signs and summonses given 
and received you are duly to honor and 
punctually to obey, inasmuch (in so for ?) 
as they consist with our professed princi- 
ples. You are to supply the wants and re- 
lieve the necessities of your brethren to 
the utmost of your power and ability, and 
on no account are you to wrong them or 
see them wronged, but apprize them of 
approaching danger and view their inter- 
est os inseparable from your dwn.” 

Babb Feet. — Nakedness of feet was a 
sign of mourning. God says to Ezekiel 
“ Make no mourning for the dead, and put 
on thy shoes upon thy feet,” Ac. It was 
likewise a mark of respect Moses pu£ off 
his shoes to approach the burning bush ; 
the priests served in the Tabernacle with 
their feet naked, as they did afterwards in 
the Temple. The Talmudisis teach that 
if they had but stepped with their feet 


upon a cloth, a skin, or even upon the foot 
of one of their companions, their service 
would have been unlawful. 


Arrangement.— The appointment and 
arrangement of a masonic lodge room in 
the 18th century were very different to our 
present practice. A long table was extend- 
ed from one end of the room to the other, 
covered with a green cloth, on which were 
placed duplicates of the ornaments, furni- 
ture and jewels, intermixed with Masonic 
glasses for refreshment At one end of 
this table was placed the Master’s pedes* 
tal, and at the other that of the Senior 
Warden, while about the middle of the ta- 
ble, in the south, the Junior Warden was 
placed, and the brethren sat round as at a 
common ordinary. When there was a 
candidate to be initiated, the candidate 
was paraded outside the whole ; and, on 
such occasions, after he had been safely 
deposited at the north-east angle of the 
lodge, a very short explanation of the de- 
sign of Freemasonry, or a brief portion of 
the lecture, was considered sufficient be- 
fore the lodge was called from labor to 
refreshment The song, the toast, the 
sentiment, went merrily round, and it was 
not until the brethren were tolerably sa- 
tiated that the lodge was resumed, and 
the routine business transacted before 
closing. 


Relief. — Relief is an important tenet 
of our profession ; and though to relieve 
the distressed is a duty incumbent on all 
men, it is more particularly so on Masons, 
who are linked together by an indissolublo 
chain of sincere affection. To soothe ca- 
lamity, alleviate misfortune, compassionate 
misery, and restore peace to the troubled 
mind, is the grand aim of the true Mason. 
On this he establishes his friendships and 
forms his connections. 


Made— This solemn ceremony should 
never in any Lodge be considered as the 
most important part of a Freemason’s 
work (although it is always a thing of im- 
portance to initiate a new member into 
the Order.) Instruction and charity are 
the chief works of a Freemason. Institu- 
tions are only secondary to these. The 
day of his initiation must ever be an im- 
portant epoch to a Freemason, and lead 
to a serious self examination. The reflec- 
tion that in one evening he has become 
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closely united with many thousands of un- 
known men, is of itself important, even if 
the initiate should not be able to appre- 
ciate the real spirit of the Order. On his 
initiation the candidate must place himself 
unreservedly in the hands of the proper 
officer appointed to conduct him, and sub- 
mit himself to every proof that is demand- 
ed of him, and make no objection to any 
of the ceremonies he has to go through 
with, but answer every question truly and 
manfully. When he arrives in the assem- 
bly of the Brethren he is asked again, and 
for the last time, if it is his wish to be ini- 
tiated. In the moment when he is about 
to receive the first degree, every freedom 
is permitted to him either to go forward in 
the ceremony or return from whence he 
came ; for we must admit that to enter on 
an unknown undertaking is a dangerous 
thing. He who is in earnest will here 
prove that he holds it to be unworthy of a 
man not to complete any undertaking 
which he has commenced after mature de- 
liberation. If ho does so, the assembled 
Brethren cheerfully and unanimously pro- 
nounce him 11 worthy,” and he is made a 
partaker of the Lioht. The solemn obli- 
gation taken by the candidate, and the 
sqcred and mysterious manner in which 
the sacred numbers are communicnted, 
have always been respected by every 
faithful Brother. 


Late Hours. — It is a fact, confirmed by 
experience, that an indulgence in late 
hours cannot fail to injure the credit and 
respectability of a Lodge, because it in- 
troduces other habits which are not con- 
sistent with the gravity and decorum which 
ought always to characterize the proceed- 
ings of Masonry. And hence it is an im- 
portant part of the Worshipful Master’s 
duty, to discountenance such a baleful 
practice. If the brethren meet for the 
purpose of business, or to cultivate a 
knowledge of the science by joining in the 
lectures, let them pursne their labors with 
assiduity and zeal during the period pre- 
scribed in the by-laws ; and should it be 
necessary for the Junior Warden to per- 
form bis office, let the brethren enjoy 
themselves with decent moderation ; but 
by all means let the Senior Warden dis- 
charge his duty honestly and conscien- 
tiously, and let the Lodge be closed and 
the brethren depart to their own homes at 
such an hour as shall excite no unpleasant 


feelings, or call forth reproachful observa- 
tions from the females of their families* 
whom it is their duty and interest, as well 
in the character of husbands and fathers, 
os of Masons, to love, to cherish, and to 
oblige. 


Allurements. — Masonry is one of the 
most sublime and perfect institutions that 
ever was formed for the happiness and 
general good of mankind ; creating in all 
its varieties universal benevolence and 
brotherly love. It holds out allurements 
so captivating as to inspire the brother- 
hood with emulation to deeds of glory, 
such as must command throughout the 
world veneration and applause, and such 
as must entitle those who perform them to 
dignity and respect It teaches us those 
useful, wise and instructive doctrines upon 
which alone true happiness is founded ; 
and at the same time affords those easy 
paths by which we attain the rewards of 
virtue ; it teaches us the duties which wc 
owe to our neighbor, never to injure him 
in any one situation, but to conduct our- 
selves with justice and impartiality ; it 
bids us not to divulge the mysteries to the 
public, and it orders us to be true to our 
trust, and above all meanness and dis- 
simulation, and in all our vocations to 
perform religiously that which we ought 
to do. 


Great Lights.— The Freemasons are en- 
lightened by great and small lights. The 
Bible, the square, and the compasses, be- 
long to the first ; and the sun, the moon, 
and the Master Mason, or the stars, to the 
second. The great lights are immortal, 
and neither limited by time nor space ; 
the small ones are limited by both. The 
Bible rules and governs our faith ; the 
square our actions ; and the compasses 
keep us in a bond of union with all man- 
kind, especially with a brother Mason. Or 
with other words, the Bible directs us to 
elevate our spirits to a reasonable and ra- 
tional faith ; the square teaches so to dis- 
cipline our minds as to make them cor- 
respond with a pure and prompt obedience 
to Ihe laws of our native land ; and the 
compasses teach us so to cultivate our un- 
derstandings as to live in the bonds of so- 
cial and fraternal union with all mankind, 
whatever may be their peculiar views on 
religious or political subjects. 
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Cardinal Points. — The cardinal points 
of the compass have a peculiar significa- 
tion amongst us, and particularly the east, 
west and south. The east is a place ot 
light, and there stands the W. M., a pillar 
of Wisdom, as a representation of the 
rising sun ; and as that luminary opens 
the glorious day to light mankind to their 
labors, so the W. M. occupies this station 
to open Lodge, and to employ and instruct 
the brethren in Masonry. The south is a 
station of another important officer, the 
pillar of Beauty, who is placed in that 
quarter that he may be prepared to mark 
the sun at its meridian, to call the work- 
man from, labor, and to recruit their 
strength by necessary refreshment and 
rest, that their toils may be resumed with 
renewed vigor and alacrity, without which 
neither pleasure nor profit can mutually 
result In the west stands the pillar of 
Strength, to mark the setting sun, and close 
the labors of the day by command of the 
presiding officer ; because the declining 
luminary warns mankind of the necessity 
of repose, else our nature would sink under 
the effects of incessant toil, unrelieved by 
rest and recreation. 


Betraying. — By a full and fair exposi- 
tion of our great principles, we betray no 
masonic secrets ; these are safely locked 
up in the heart of every Mason, and are 
never to be imparted except in a constitu- 
tional manner. But our leading tenets are 
no secrets. It is no secret that Masonry is 
of divine origin ; it is no secret that the 
system embraces and inculcates evangeli- 
cal truth ; it is no secret that there is no 
duty enjoined nor a virtue required in the 
volume of inspiration, but what is found 
in, and taught by, Speculative Freema- 
sonry ; it is no secret that the appropriate 
name of God has been preserved in this 
institution in every country where Mason- 
ry existed, while the rest of the world was 
literally sunk in heathenism ; and above 
all, it is not, neither can it be, a secret, 
that a good Mason is, of necessity, truly 
and emphatically a Christian. 


Elect your Best. — Lodges should never 
elect their second-rate members to the 
East Much less their third rate. Much 
less their fourth rate. The Master of a 
Lodge should be the brightest, most intel- 
ligent and best informed Mason in it 
It looks bad' to see members jumping 


up every minute “ to make suggestions. 77 — 
“ to call attention to, 77 — to “ allow me to 
correct you, Worshipful . 77 The Master 
should always know what he is about 
We were in a Lodge less than a hundred 
years since, that had a Post Grand Master, 
seven Past Masters, an author, two editors 
and a corporation clerk in it, yet the Mas- 
ter was a man who could not say five con- 
secutive sentences without breaking down, 
nor os many words without a grammatical 
blunder! and we have never got over 
wondering at such a queer selection since. 


Coffin. — In all ancient mysteries, be- 
fore an applicant could claim to partici- 
pate in the higher secrets of the institu- 
tion, he was placed within the pastos, or 
coffin, or in other words, was subjected to 
a solitary confinement for a prescribed pe- 
riod of time, that he might reflect seriously, 
in seclusion and darkness, on what he was 
about to undertake, and be reduced to a 
proper state of mind for the reception of 
great and important truths, by a course of 
fasting and mortification. This was the 
symbolical death of the mysteries, and his 
deliverance from death was the act of re- 
generation, or being born again ; or as it 
was also termed, being raised from the 
dead. 


Light. — Light is a symbol of knowledge. 
May every Mason strive incossantly for 
light, and especially for the light eternal ! 
When a society is assembled anywhere to 
do good, they require an influential person 
to communicate the light of experience, 
instruct them, and point out the way they 
should go, or bring light to them. This 
may be done symbolically, by suddenly 
lighting up a dark room with torches. He 
who thus introduces light into the Lodge, 
must be a worthy man, and experienced 
in the Craft 


The Three Pillars.— The three pillars 
represent the three primitive orders in Ar- 
chitecture — the Doric, Ionic and Corin- 
thian. By their antitypes they form the 
support of the Lodge, and are denominated 
Wisdom, Strength and Beauty, qualities 
which essentially prevailed at the build- 
ing of King Solomon’s Temple. The plan 
was the effect of Wisdom derived from 
above, an emblem of the Jewish nation in 
the practice of the true Freemasonry ; the 
execution was the application of strength 
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derived from the maritime city of Tyre, 
the inhabitants of which practiced the spu- 
rious Freemasonry, and were the best 
operative Architects in the world, and the 
curious and rich workmanship which lent 
a charm to this extraordinary edifice, and 
excited the admiration of mankind, was 
affected by the application of Beauty, de- 
rived from a union of the two countries in 
the person of an expert architect named 
Hiram. 

These pillars bear a reference to an edi- 
fice of much greater sublimity and beauty 
than even the Temple of Solomon. They 
refer to the workmanship of the great Ar- 
chitect of the Universe in the construction 
not only of our sun and its attendant plan- 
nets, but also, of those innumerable sys- 
tems that occupy infinite space. With 
such a vast impression on our minds, how 
beautifully does the masonic illustration 
of Wisdom, Strength and Beauty apply. 
The Universe is the Temple of the Deity 
whom we serve. Wisdom, Strength and 
Beauty are about his throne as pillars of 
his works ; for his Wisdom is infinite j his 
Strength is in Omnipotence, and Beauty 
shines forth through all his creation in 
symmetry and order. He hath stretched 
forth the Heavens as a canopy, and the 
earth he has placed as his footstool ; he 
crowns his temple with stars as with a 
diadem, and in his hand he extendeth the 
power and the glory : the sun and moon 
are messengers of his. and all his law is 
concord. 

The pillars supporting the Lodge are 
representatives of these divine powers, 
and a Lodge where true Masons are as- 
sembled represents the works of the Deity. 


The Sustaining Pillars.— The great 
moral temple of Freemasonry is supported 
by Wisdom, strength and beauty. Its 
foundation was laid in wisdom, and its 
strength and beauty are derived from the 
moral lessons which it teaches. It was 
suited to the times in which it was found- 
ed, and its wisdom is displayed in the fact 
that it has been suited to the times through 
which it has subsequently passed. Within 
its sacred precincts no lesson is taught 
which is inconsistent with the precepts of 
the Volume of Inspiration ; no doctrine 
is inculcated which is at variance with 
good government, or submission to the 
laws ; no duty or service is required which 
may not bo performed. When a proper 


disposition is united with a determination 
of purpose to carry out the principles of 
the Order, its beauties will be displayed 
in adorning the characters of its profes- 
sors. 


Friendship and Brotherly Love. — 
Among the cardinal virtues of the Order 
are Friendship and Brotherly Love, and 
there are none that should be more care- 
fully cultivated ; from those noble virtues 
spring others to elevate and adorn the hu- 
man character. These virtues are incul- 
cated in every degree ; they are impressed 
upon the novice when he passed tho 
threshold of the mystic Temple, and they 
meet him at every step until he takes 
shelter under the banner of the cross. 
Without Friendship and Brotherly Love, 
the pillars that support the edifice would 
be shaken to their foundations, and the 
whole building would exhibit nothing but 
a melancholy wreck. 


Masonry was once Religion. — The time 
was, when masonic principles, in a moral 
point of view, superseded all the religious 
institutions of the world ; that period is 
past ; the period here alluded to was when 
all nations bowed in adoration to idols. 
The Society, without arrogating to itself 
any goodness, has existed, under Divine 
Providence, for ages, wherein was pre- 
served the unity of the God-head, amidst 
idolatry and universal oorniption. 


An Easy Kindness. — Brethren whose 
labors in our behalf are accomplishing 
most gonerous results, can often think up 
some masonic friend at a distance, to 
whom, if a specimen copy and subscrip- 
tion paper of The American Freemason 
were sent, the results would be the in- 
crease of our circulation. In all such 
cases please send us the name, and we will 
gladly forward specimens, Ac. Wherever 
this plan has been tried, it has worked 
well, and in many cases has been the 
means of introducing the work into lo- 
calities that otherwise it could not have 
reached Brethren ! please remember it 


Ghiblim. — The Ghiblimitos were expert 
operative Masons, who understood the sci- 
ence of geometrical proportion in its prac- 
tical references, and were cementod in 
their Lodges by the morality of its de- 
tached and Component parts. 
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a woman’s greatest sorrow 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

BT BOB. XOBXB, G. M. 07 BY. 

part m. 

T HREE years bring many changes. 

Three sun-circuits through the vast or- 
bit of the heavenly Lodge, witness many 
a fall and many an uprising. Disappoint- 
ments come and are overcome. Hearts 
are depressed and hearts are buoyed up 
again. The Mason’s Lodge receives new 
material for its spiritual walls, new wis- 
dom to its wisdom, strength to its strength, 
beauty to its beauty ; likewise the bro- 
thers bear many a polished block to la- 

You 3.— -Juge, 27 ^09) 


graves, up ino mystic steps un 

tried feet are continually passing. At the 
sacred portals trembling bands are still 
knocking. Within the guarded and se- 
cluded chambers, very nigh to heaven, 
the hallowed Are is yet burning. The 
call from labor to refreshment and from 
refreshment to labor is still heard re- 
sounding ; whilo the field of graves has 
always some freshly upturned earth that 
marks a new tenant who sleeps beneath 
the sprigs of evergreen with which his 
comrades defied the power of death. 

Three years — the mutability of time af- 
fects us all. Those who formed the rear- 
guard, called to be last, become the first. 
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while many who were the first, exchange 
places with the last, outstripped in the 
race of knowledge. 

Three years brought its necessary 
changes to Catharine Williams. For more 
than a twelvemonth after her summary 
rejection of Herman, her heart had re- 
mained unoccupied. 

The haughty beauty could not discover 
in any of those who crowded around her 
with their attentions, a worthy substitute 
for one for whom now that he was lost to 
her, she felt more tenderness than she 
would willingly have acknowledged. At 
last however she yielded. 

The conqueror was a certain Colonel 
Kirkham, well known throughout the dis- 
trict as a hanger-on upon the great, a can- 
didate for the hands of heiresses in gene- 
ral, and a servile friend to all who had 
means or influence at their command. 
This notorious character had first’ gained 
her ejre by a timely display of boldness in 
relieving her from her horse, which was 
making some furious demonstrations of 
terror. The thankful glance she bestowed 
upon him revealed his person in a gentle- 
man of some thirty-five years of age, of 
polished exterior, with a soft, flattering 
tongue, and a most respectful deference 
to the wishes of the alarmed lady. 

The w alk home, for which she thank- 
fully accepted his proffered arm, confirmed 
her first impression of him, and when at 
parting he begged permission to call the 
next morning, and enquire after her 
health, she cordially assented. This visit 
was followed up by another, then by a 
third, and soon Col. Kirkham became her 
stated attendant, escorting her to balls, 
parties, and the other scenes into which 
she had again plunged to drown remem- 
brances of her former lover. In a few 
months this assiduity was so generally no- 
ticed, that the affair was popularly consi- 
dered a match. The swarm of admirers 
that had previously buzzed around her, 
withdrew their attentions, thus tacitly ac- 
knowledging themselves defeated. Then 
came a proposal of marriage from the gal- 
lant swain. At first it was declined, but 
so soft was the tone of refusal that the pe- 
titioner could but continue his addresses. 
A second proffer was urged with increased 
vehemence and fervor. This met with^he 
same result, but in a still more hesitating 
manner. A third trial followed, for Col. 
Kirkham had become too much accustom- 
ed to things of this sort to allow his zeal 
to be dampened while there was any hope 
of eventual success, and faint heart never 
icon fair lady was the motto of the gallant 
swain. This time, with much doubt, much 
delay, the tender confession was at last 
made, and Col. Kirkham rode proudly off 
that night as the affianced lover of the 
wealthy Catharine Williams. 

The marriage in due time was consum- 


mated, and the first letter Herman received 
as he entered Rome contained the start- 
ling announcement : 

*• Your old flame, Kate W., is spliced 
hard and fast And of all the world, who 
do you think? you would never guess, 
nev*er in a month of Sundays. Not Char- 
ley L , nor Gus. , nor Tom. C. T., 

nor any of the Fountain Green boys. But 
of all the suitors in the world, that old 
fortune-hunter, Col. Kirkham, who has 
been ofkeoer rejected in his search for a 
rich wife than any ten men in the State. 
Poor Kate, I pity her ! she can ? t possibly 
be happy long with such a man. She 
wants a husband who will give her his en- 
tire confidence ! now I’ll venture to say 
there isn’t a lawyer on the circuit with 
half so many bad secrets in his possession 
as Col. K., and though I wish her no evil. 
I predict this step will prove the bane of 

her life The masonic brethren 

are very anxious you should return. Our 
new hall is dedicated, and a beautiful af- 
fair it is. The lower apartments are to be 
used for school rooms, and the lodge has 
agreed to pay the expense of educating 
eight children, session by session. This 
will enable poor Terry to school his boys 
without further difficulty. Poor fellow, 
he is not long for this world.” 

The third year brought Herman back 
to Fountain Green, where he resumed the 
practice of medicine, for which, by his 
European Rtudies, he was now eminently 
qualified. He had stood at the base of 
Mount Moriah, and looking up towards 
the consecrated spot, hallowed by the 
three grand offerings of faith, rejxndana', 
and devotion unto death, had mourned over 
tho changes produced by time and sin. 
He had walked through the valley of Je- 
hosaphat, the figurative deposit of all re- 
jected cowans. • 

He had examined the fords on the river 
Jordan ; searched for the clay grounds 
anciently lying on its banks between Suc- 
coth and Zeradathah ; walked all the 
way from Jerusalem to Joppa and back, 
to measure the time and distance with his 
own limbs. He had handled the sword 
of the immortal Godfrey so carefully pre- 
served in the sacristy of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. He had plucked a branch from one 
of the few remaining cedars on the snowy 
peaks of Lebanon, and a sprig of ever- 
green from tho valley of Gihon. He had 
pitched his tent amidst the ruins of Tyre, 
once the centre of maritime and architec- 
tural enterprise, and spent many days in 
the now deserted capital of the powerful 
King Hiram. At Malta he had inspected 
the remains of the great knights who onco 
bore the banners of the Templars into the 
thickest of the arrayed strife. 

Returning to Europe, he had made ac- 
quaintance with the most distinguished 
Masons jn the 4if)Terent kingdoms, and fa- 
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miliarized his mind with the peculiarities 
of the various rites. Possessing ample 
means, he had accumulated a valuable 
stock of masonic publications, and now he 
returned home, laden with the stores of a 
well-filled mind and an unusually large 
collection of authors. These things en- 
deared him greatly to the hearts of his 
brethren. There is no class of men more 
grateful than Masons, or readier to ac- 
knowledge an obligation of this sort. The 
efforts of an enterprising brother will as- 
suredly be rewarded. 

His own lodge, with which he had kept 
up a regular correspondence during his 
three years’ tour, acknowledged their in- 
debtedness by placing him once more in 
their masonic east. The Grand Lodge en- 
dorsed their favorable judgment, and ele- 
vated him by regular gradations to the 
highest honors at her command. 

And while basking in the confidence and 
esteem of his brethren. Herman was not 
unmindful of the duty he owed to his own 
heart. Time had effaced every regretful 
memory connected with Catharine Wil- 
liams. The ungentle treatment of one in 
whom his love had centered changed his 
whole feelings towards her. and when at 
his return he called upon her, at the re- 
quest of her husband, it was with the un- 
concern of a mere acquaintance. 

But a new chain was about to be wound 
around him, far more endearing than the 
former. The fair enchantress was no 
other than Catharine’s gentle cousin Mar- 
tha. whose warm defence of Herman form- 
ed the opening sentences of this sketch. 
The manner of their engagement was as 
follows : 

Martha had a brother who resided in a 
neighboring town, a medical gentleman 
like Herman, and likewise a member of 
the Masonic Order. They were frequently 
thrown together both professionally and 
fraternally, and soon became intimate 
friends. A masonic procession was an- 
nounced for a certain day, connected with 
a public presentat ion of a full set of robes 
to the Royal Arch Chapter of Fountain 
Green by the liberal hearted ladies. The 
lady selected to deliver the address was 
Martha Bone, and our friend Herman con- 
sented to make the reply. During the 
young lady’s remarks she had occasion to 
allude to the weakness of that argument 
so frequently offered by caviling spirits, 
that Masonry places a barrier between 
husband and wife. This subject she dis- 
posed of so handsomely and with so much 
delicacy and propriety withal, that Her- 
man, who was to respond, could not help 
admiring not merely the argument itself, 
but the kindled look and sparkling eye 
that rendered it so irresistible. 

The ceremonial being ended, he could 
do no less than accept the invitation of 
her brother, Dr. Bone, to d}ne ^jth them. 


So he conducted her home, and the hour 
spent in that neat, happy dwelling, con- 
firmed his destiny. For there Martha 
reigned as queen in the hearts of parents, 
brothers, and sisters, and he saw at a 
glance that her’s w’as no common order of 
mind. 

The acquaintance was assiduously fol- 
lowed up, and ere long strengthened by a 
direct offer of marriage. No objections or 
grounds for delay could be made, and 
soon after, the village paper announced 
the marriage of Dr. H. Crosswoll to Miss 
Martha Hargous Bone. A general expres- 
sion of good will from all their friends 
followed their marriage, for it was clear 
that so far as human foresight could ex- 
tend, the twain had every prospect of a 
happy union. In this popular expression 
we must however record one dissenting 
vote, that of Miss Hannah Rice, not yet 
married, but not yet despairing. This ex- 
perienced spinster was never so distressed, 
it w as said, as when the number of mar- 
riageable females was reduced in this 
w'ay. Scandal w'hispered that the true rea- 
son was, not that she loved females les9, 
but that she loved males more ; and that 
in every case of this sort she felt as if she 
had been defrauded out of her own. Be 
that as it may, the glib-tongued damsel, at 
a called meeting of the Fountain Green 
Female Sewing Benevolent and Social 
Club, expressed her sentiments, “ that it 
seemed strange to her that a man like 
Herman Croswell could patch up his affec- 
tions, (she was then engaged in patching 
up a bedquilt for the distressed Pawnees,) 
could patch up his affections in this way 
so soon after having them lacerated by the 
scorn of Kate Williams. For her part she 
thought it surprising how easy some folks 
could get over a thing of this sort ; she 
w'as sure she never, never could — no, ne- 
ver, never ” — and so thought all her 
friends. 

But was Catharine happy in her mar- 
riage with one w r ho possessed so few qua- 
lities to render a union permanent. Alas, 
the honeymoon was hardly at an end 
when the fatal mistake she had made be- 
came evident. That Col. Kirkham had 
married her for her fortune alone, did not 
admit of a doubt. That he had totally 
failed in imparting to her that full confi- 
dence w'hich she had expected from a hus- 
band, she read in the fact that no sooner 
was her marriage with him announced 
than his creditors, whose claims had been 
carefully concealed from her until this 
moment, one and all sent in their accounts 
to her and clamored for payment. There 
were bills running back almost to the pe- 
riod of his minority. There were tailors’ 
bills, board bills, bills for every article ot 
clothing, bills for luxuries of all sorts, 
bills for horses and horse hire, and bills 
for borrowed money. Nay, worse than 
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that, there were gambling claims, bets on i 
races, debts of honor, Ac., and such a 
startling sum-total did all these demands 
present, that the outraged wife at once 
declared she would never pay them. 

From this determination, however, Cath- 
arine was driven by threats from the cre- 
ditors that they would expose the claims 
for sale at auction at the court-house door, 
unless she settled them, and this brought 
her reluctantly to terms. More than live 
thousand dollara were consumed in this 
operation, and the foundation for a per- 
manent misunderstanding between hus- 
band and wife was deeply laid. 

A year rolled by, and the birth of their 
child promised to unite the parties, be- 
tween whom a sad incompatibility of tem- 
per was manifest. There was more ten- 
derness then on both sides. The bicker- 
ings which had become too common, now 
ceased, and when the pale but happy mo- 
ther took her first drive through the pop- 
lar grove, after her confinement, and 
gazed from the face of her lovely infant 
into that of the admiring and certainly 
well-featured husband, she felt as if there 
was yet something in store for her. But 
it was not so to be. The little one, in 
whom so many hopes were centred, sick- 
ened and died. Tne old strife was rekin- 
dled by the presentation of several heavy 
bills contracted by the Colonel within a 
month after their marriage, and without 
informing her of the ad. Things were fast 
hurrying to a crisis. 

One night after she had retired her se- 
cretary was broken open and a large sum 
of money abstracted ; and although Col. 
Kirkham made loud and bustling threats 
against the robbers, and even had two of 
the servants imprisoned for the theft, yet 
in her heart Catharine could not help be- 
lieving that his own hands had committed 
the deed. 

There was something on his mind too 
that Bhe could not comprehend. In his 
dreams he muttered words of tenderness 
that had no reference to herself, and of 
fears of which Nothing that she had been 
informed of could be the subject What 
an entire failure had she made, in carrying 
out the principle that in her maiden days 
she had established for herself! how far 
was she from the declaration recorded in 
the first chapter, “ my head shall never be 
pillowed on a casket that is sealed to 
me.” 

As the childless mother, unable to sleep 
from sadness, mused through the weary 
hours of night, while her partner tossed 
and murmured mysteriously at her side, 
she felt in her heart of hearts that an ill- 
assorted marriage is a very hell on earth. 
But it was too late. She had mingled the 
draught with her own hands, and she 
must drain the cup, bitter though it was. 

The unexplained reserve Jn her hus- 


band's manners increased. He took long 
excursions from home, and when he re- 
turned would render no account of his ab- 
sence. Visitors with rude manners and 
loud voices were often closeted with him 
for hours together, and although the sub- 
ject of their conference was concealed 
from Catharine, yet she heard enough to 
be sure that these men had some mysteri- 
ous claim upon her husband which he 
could not shake off. 

One evening, too, as she walked out all 
alone in the poplar grove, the Boene of so 
many happy hours in former days, she ob- 
served Col. Kirkham in company with a 
Btrange female, whose despairing gestures 
spoke of a deeply wounded heart 

Husband and wife became more and 
more estranged. They no longer occu- 
pied the same apartments, scarcely, in- 
deed, • the same house. Servants were 
permitted to hear their mutual upbraid- 
lngs, and the scandal of it went abroad, 
delighting the heart of Hannah Rice, but 
paining every other hearer. 

Then followed a full explanation of the 
mystery. A warrant from the Governor 
came down to arrest Col. Kirkham for for- 
gery committed long before, but conceal- 
ed thus far by pensioning the witnesses. 
New developments followed hard and 
fast. A young woman, the same who had 
fallen under Catharine’s observation in 
the poplar grove, called at the splendid 
mansion now so desolate, and brought 
ample testimony to the horror-stricken 
mistress, that a legal marriage between 
herself and CoL Kirkham had been entered 
into more than two years prior to Catha-* 
rine’s marriage. This was the crooning 
point of her grief A divorce was at once 
sued for and obtained, but although she 
thus became free from the marriage chain 
so wickedly wound around her, the hea- 
vier chain of self-accusation, and of a 
crushed heart, pressed her beneath its 
weight, and the links thereof entered her 
soul. 


We had not thought it necessary to add 
a moral to this tale, but the opinion of 
esteemed friends who had perused the 
manuscript changed our plan. We there- 
fore appear as the apologists of King So- 
lomon. 

We declare then, by way of postscript, 
that while as Masons we make no unnatu- 
ral reservations between husband and 
wife, sharing no blessings among ourselves 
from which our beloved partners are de- 
barred, seeking for no gratification or ad- 
vantage but such as will enable us to 
make them happier, yet there must be, 
not only in the constitution of Masonry, 
but in the very constitution of the sexes, 
in their different spheres of action, in 
their different tastes, capacities, and temp- 
tations, there rw& te) <wd there is, a histo- 
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ry for each, which the other is forbidden 
to know, and which nothing but an un- 
clean curiosity ever induces the desire to 
know. Practically, this is well under- 
stood in every domestic circle. Nay, it is 
well understood even by that open- 
mouthed class of feminine Anti-Masons of 
which Harriet Martineau is leader.* In 
the very claim which females set up, and 
which, by unanimous consent among ci- 
vilized nations is allowed them, in their 
claim for extraordinary attentions on the 
score of physical inferiority, this position 
is confirmed. 

It is only when the abstract question 
comes up, Why is not Masonry open to 
the female sex ? that hard feelings arise 
and the female class is inclined to take 
ground against us. But we contend that 
this is not the form in which the question 
should be started. To which sexual 
sphere Is Masonry adapted? that is the 
shape we propose for it 

Now the answer may be gained by re- 
ference to the very origin of Masonry. It 
originated among men — was designed to 
protect laboring men in their rights — to 
add the lightness of superior knowledge 
to the inherent hardships of their profes- 
sion — to enable men to overcome the pe- 
culiar temptations to which in their ex- 
posed position they were peculiarly lia- 
ble. 

Then the answer must be this, Why is 
not Masonry open to the female sex ? be- 
cause females are not men. 

In general, it is only those viragos who 
yearn for a beard, and who unsex them- 
selves in their conventions for Woman’s 
Rights: it is only these in general who 
make tne demand placed in the mouth of 
Catharine Williams in the second chapter. 

Of such an one that facetious writer, 
Lawrence Sterne, says, Vol. 4, page 271, 
“ She would have stood a shot any time 
to be made a Mason 1” 

It was such an one who published 
abroad her indignation in the Anti-Maso- 
nic times, because our Ahiman Rezon as- 
sociates woman in this manner : “ Rule 17, 
No woman or eunuch, or old man in his 
dotage, can be made a Mason.” 

To such females' we only commend pa- 
tience under the lot to which Providence 
has subjected them. Their greatest hard- 
ship in life is an unfeminine curiosity — 
cured of that they will be at ease. 

But to that vast multitude of the gentle 
sex who are content to walk modestly in 
their own sphere and be verily a help 
meet for man, here’s a Mason’s hand and 
heart 

For you, bright sharers of our joys, 
sweet consolers of our affliction, for you 
shall the golden harvest of Masonry be 


1 MIm Martineau took ground in 1836 against Free- 
masonry. 


gathered, although we may not demand 
your presence in tlie tiresome sowing or 
in the hot reaping. For you our gavels 
shall resound, our symbols shall shine, our 
monthly labors shall be continued ; and 
while one chord can vibrate within our 
bosoms, to your love it shall be fondly at- 
tuned. 

u Lord, thou wilt ordain peace for us ; 
for thou also hast wrought all our works 
in us.” Amen. So mote it be. Amen. 


OUR SCHOOLS VERSUS OUR CIVIL 
SERVICE. 

I WAS the head-boy at Pobbles’. (Pob- 
bles, every one knows, is head-master 
of the Dufferton grammar-school.) At 
Pobbles’ I went through the various stages 
of dirty little, pugnacious middle-aged, 
and patronizing old boy. The result of 
my youthful experiences need not be re- 
corded here. My age was tender, my les- 
sons tough. Pobbles, I suppose, in com- 
passion for my tender age, administered 
chastisement with uncalled-for generosity, 
and, as I wickedly imagined, felt increased 
pleasure at the increase of my lamenta- 
tions. At last I became “too deep for 
tears.” I tried the various recipes for 
imparting to the hand— not a delicate soft- 
ness, but an impenetrable hardness ; and 
while seeking to rob sorrow— in other 
words the cane — of its sting, I spent a 
small fortune at the chemist’s in the pur- 
chase of alum. This foiling, I resolved to 
avoid punishment by doing my school- 
work, and it is with pride I record the re- 
sult I carried off the Trotter scholarship 
as the best classic, besides several other 
prizes, given, as I then thought, by Pob- 
bles, but, as I afterwards learned, paid 
for by my respected parents. One thing 
Pobbles did pay for — that was a paragraph 
in the Dufferion Mercury recording my suc- 
cess. I wrote, in the innocence of my 
heart to thank the editor, who sent me in 
return the terms of subscription to that 
intelligent journal. 

My parents thought of sending me to 
college ; but they took counsel of their 
purse, which was not very full, and of my 
rich uncle, who did not seem to appreciate 
that mark of respect He did not care to 
make any pecuniary advance on the secu- 
rity of my future success. Pobbles as- 
sured him that the security was undenia- 
ble, whereupon my uncle invited him to 
invest his money in it My uncle added — 
for, in the matter of advice, he was truly 
generous — that he thought trade was my 
proper sphere in life ; and he concluded 
with expressing his sentiments on school- 
masters in general, which, if they were in- 
tended as a compliment to Pobbles, did 
not, in my opinion, achieve their object 
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College was therefore abandoned, and 
trade must have been my dole, had not 
our country member procured me what 
my mother rashly designated as a “ gov- 
ernment appointment” It was a nomina- 
tion to compete with nine other gentlemen 
for three vacant situations in the office of 
the Comptroller-general of Sealing-wax. 
I may as well state what my acquirements 
were. I was a good classical scholar. 
Latin and Greek were as familiar in my 
. mouth as songs to the lark. I had a fair 
knowledge of Euclid, and a faint idea of 
trigonometry. I had learned a good deal 
of ancient history, and geography, and a 
very little modern. I was on terms of per- 
sonal intimacy with all the gods and god- 
desses ; but my acquaintance with more 
unremote heroes was slight in the extreme. 
In my fourth-form days, 1 had learned the 
rudiments of arithmetic, and having got as 
far as Practice, ceased ; it never made me 
perfect This was my intellectual condi- 
tion when the summons arrived. 

With some degree of confidence, inspired 
by my former triumphs, I presented my- 
self at the place of examination on the 
appointed day. Under an arch-way, up 
some steps, and through a glass door, I 
was ushered, or rather followed the la- 
conic directions of a porter, into a large 
room, wherein sat my opponents in the 
coming struggle. I was aghast Instead 
of nine, there rather seemed to be twenty- 
nine. My first impulse was to offer a re- 
spectful but earnest remonstrance to a 
votary of the cherub Contemplation who 
was in the lobby. I afterwards discovered, 
however, that all of those who met my 
astonished gaze were not destined to com- 
pete with me ; and, secondly, that the con- 
templative one’s recreation — I can hardly 
say business — extended no further than to 
control the supply of sherry and sand- 
wiches, which were wound up in a basket 
for the refreshment of some officials up 
stairs. I remained in this room endeavor- 
ing to look as if I was unaware of the con- 
trast presented by my clothes— the work 
of the Dufferton schneider — with those re- 
posing on the elegant forms of some of my 
neighbors, until we were all ushered, up 
stairs, into the intellectual dissecting- 
room, where the examination was to take 
place. There, tables, covered with red 
baize, stood facing one another up and 
down the room, like couples in a long 
country-dance ; and after some degree of 
difficulty, and not without feeling that it 
might be a work of supererogation to di- 
vulge my name (as I had to do) I found 
my allotted place. There lay my first pa- 
per, resting on a cushion of blotting-paper, 
on which were inscribed the hopes and 
fears of many previous candidates, with 
initial indications of their names, together 
with some sketches of the examiners and 
illustrative remarks upon them, in some 


cases the reverse of respectful. The first 
paper was on arithmetic^ I looked through 
it with mingled feelings of astonishment 
and indignation ; I felt disposed to inquire 
of the examiners what possible advantage 
would accrue to the Sealing-wax Offioe 
from the most accurate knowledge of the 
number of fathoms in a mile, or miles in a 
fathom, as the case might be ; nor could I 
imagine what possible circumstances could 
practically appeal to the Rule of Three, 
which always appears to me an ingenious 
puzzle to those who pan work it, and a su- 
perfluous torment to those who cannot. I 
could not imagine this, and, what was 
worse, I could not do the sums. How- 
ever, I attacked the question, with a noble 
independence of rule, and so answered 
about half the paper correctly. In the 
afternoon there were exercises designed 
to test the handwriting ; and mine, as the 
printer knows, is more elegant than dis- 
tinct In fact, owing to the anxiety under 
which I labored, it was on this occasion 
absolutely hieroglyphical, and must have 
given the examiners very considerable 
trouble. So much for the first day, the 
close of which found me still hopeftil, but 
rather reluctant to look back upon my 
arithmetical performances. On the follow- 
ing days, I had to grapple with other and 
more deadly foes. A paper on English 
history caused my faculties entirely to col- 
lapse. Questions met my astonished eye 
with reference to the lives of worthies 
whoso very names were strange to me. I 
was asked my views with reference to the 
political state of England in the year 
1700 ; and as I was utterly ignorant as to 
what monarch was then reigning, or who 
was his ministers, my observation that 
“ England was then on the verge of great 
political troubles ; that a war was impend- 
ing ; that our colonies ‘ were menaced 
abroad, while at homo we were disquieted 
with intestine commotions,” was perhaps 
a little too general. I also took a general 
view of the character of Lord Somers, 
whom, with beautiful simplicity, I de- 
scribed as “a great constitutional law- 
yer ; y adding, with Shakspearian research, 
which I hope was appreciated, that he 
was one of the “ peers :of England, pillars 
of the state.” My sole acquaintance with 
Lord Somers in reality arose from the fiict 
that he, together with Magna Charts, form 
the principle of Lord John Russell’s 
speeches ; but while* upon this subject, I 
feel it due to myself to state that I was 
not the person who described Hampden 
as a “celebrated architect, who built 
Hampden Court Palace.” 

I bad scarcely recovered from the fit of 
helplessness induced by the historical 
questions, when I was again annihilated 
by a paper on geography. My whole 
stock of geographical information consist- 
ed of a vague idea of my native land, and 
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the faintest glimmerings of knowledge of 
the positions of other European countries. 
With reference to the other continents, I 
knew absolutely nothing. I therefore did 
not descend to minutiae ; but when asked 
to describe the position of Paris in rela- 
tion to Vienna, I contented myself with 
affirming that “Paris was in France” — 
on assertion which I believe defies con- 
tradiction. An attempt to inveigle me 
into an account of the course of the Tagus 
was altogether unsuccessful. Nor can I 
flatter myself that the examiners derived 
any satisfaction from my attempts to in- 
scribe on a map of Europe its capes, seas, 
headlands, and chief towns ; the only re^ 
suit of my efforts being a gigantic blot, 
and a rash attempt to approximate to 
the position of Gibraltar and the Land’s 
End. 

Suffice it to say, I left town at the end 
of a week, depressed and bewildered, with 
this question ever revolving in my head : 
Was Pobbles right in his system of educa- 
tion, or were the commissioners right in 
their plan of examination ? Iam not in a 
frame of mind to decide with befitting 
calmness upon whom the blame is charge 
able. I will only ask this : If certain ac- 
quirements are necessary for official use 
fulness, why do our schools and universi 
ties exclude them from their schools and 
lecture-rooms? Little or no arithmetic, 
history, or geography is taught at our pub- 
lic schools ; little else is required in the 
examination for our public offices. Let 
there be some understanding arrived at, 
and if the service will not yield, why, 
then, the schools must. 


A PLEA FOR CHILDREN. 

A MAJORITY of character, throughout 
civilized society, gets its mood and 
bent from home influences. Education, it 
has been well said, forms the common 
mind, and home influences are the most 
impressive common educators. Good or 
bad, their potency is the same. What else 
can reasonably be so authoritative to the 
mind of a child as the teachings and ex- 
amples of parents— parents universally 
regarded by their children as supreme in 
judgment and power. And this being 
the case, how careful should parents and 
guardians be, that all their teachings and 
examples are on the side of virtue. How 
frequently the parent is called bo reprove 
in the child, a passion or practice caught 
from that parent’s example. We have 
known a father, habitually profane, to 
punish a son for swearing. We have 
known a mother, of ungovernable temper, 
to punish a daughter for an imitative tithe 
of her own faults. This is inconsistent 
and unjust, and children soon see it thus 
—and so to the bad influence of bad ex- 


ample, is added the worse influence of in- 
justice. 

But besides the various teachings and 
examples, there are other means of happy 
influences accessible to most homes. Chief 
among these are flowers, books and news- 
papers, pictures, music, and cheerful social 
games. By a proper use of these, child- 
hood may not only gain knowledge and 
refinement with the most positive pleasure, 
but they will serve, not alone as a guard, 
as the best and surest guard against temp- 
tation to less innocent enjoyments. What 
home — even in the rudest cabin— so poor 
but flowers may be cultivated therein? 
How few are the American homes where 
books and newspapers may not be had. 
And pictures, with their endless charms 
for children, the illustrated papers and 
cheap engravings will furnish them for a 
trifle. As for music, few are the children 
whom God has nbt gifted to make it, with 
but little study. Of social games, it needs 
but the will to have them in abundance. 

It is not so much the fault of children — 
even restless, curious, and aspiring — that 
they are impatient of the meagre surround- 
ings of their homes. They will tire even 
of sunshine, daisies, and butterflies; tire 
of all loveable and healthful out-of-door 
pastimes, and not long can they be kept 
cheerfbl and happy within doors, except 
there be a diversity of pleasant occupa- 
tions there. And as the occupations, so 
will be the influences. Yet though, as 
Wordsworth says, “ the child is father of 
the man,” and “as the twig is bent the 
the tree’s inclined,” how many parents rid 
themselves of their children’s impatience 
by turning them away to do as they please, 
rather than take the trouble — which ought 
to be a pleasure — to provide them agree- 
able occupation. Alas ! in after years too 
many such parents will have cause to re- 
get that, first of all, they did not attend to 
that first and greatest of parental duties, 
the surrounding of their children with 
pleasant, controlling home influences. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE BOYS. 

B OYS have been considered in every 
period of the world a great blessing, 
and from David down, poetical and other 
writers liaye been lavish with congratula- 
tions on those possessing them ; and cer- 
tainly it would seem that to rear a family 
of boys was something worthy of commen- 
dation, and the father with his half score 
of healthy sons always has been a pleasant 
sight to contemplate. In all times there 
has followed a family of this character, 
employments awaiting to be chosen, like 
the Irishman’s roast pig saying come eat 
me. It was pick and choose with them. 
They had this and that pursuit to turn to, 
and chose that for which they were best 
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fitted. If John chose to be a millwright, | 
or Andrew a blacksmith, or Janie* a ma- , 
son, or Thomas a merchant, there was the | 
situation already cut and dried for him, to 
be assumed as easily as his first new suit, , 
and all, too, witliiu a mile of his own 
hearthstone, where the family could meet 
on the Sabbath, and the boys could tell 
the toils of the week, aud receive encour- 
agement and counsel enough to last them 
till the next meeting. Then when they 
became free, the boys would commence 
business on their own account, iu their 
own town, and raise boys and apprentices 
in their turn. This was the way things 
went until the old towns began to get full 
and run over. Then boys might have been 
seen, as the novels say, with buudles ou 
their backs, containing two shirts and a 
pair of stockings, footing it for Boston, 
with hope in their hearts and a dollar in 
their pockets — a dollar being considered 
the maximum allowance to any one in 
pursuit of fortune in those days— and soon 
they became eminent by the best of luck 
and the application that the love of money 
begets, or the application resulting from 
early home discipline, many of whom are 
now rewarded with fortune and position, 
and bear the name, from those who take 
a bigger view of wealth than ourselves, of 
“ merchant prince8. ,, Such was tho state 
of things in other times ; but a family of 
boys now, in view of the crowded state of 
all sorts of business, is a source of great 
anxiety, and has no longer a choice occu- 
pation. The tables are turned, and occu- 
pation waits to be wooed as coyly as any 
miss in her teens, or rather like a coquette, 
baffling all who would win her. The boy 
finds competition everywhere. lie would 
learn a trade — but where? lie is met by 
the assertion that journeymen can be hired 
for less than would keep an apprentice. 
If he gets a place and succeeds in learning 
a trade, he is met at the threshhold of his 
manhood with some machine that renders 
his seven or five years’ toil useless. If he 
would be a merchant, he finds every ave- 
nue choked by applicants— other people’s 
boys. And so, at last, his choice becomes 
Hobson’s choice — that or none. In vain 
are all the glorious lessons that we receive 
concerning the adaptation of employment 
to capacity, and the arguments to prove 
the necessity for such adaptation. It can’t 
be, as things are now. In vain does good 
Dr. Holmes tell us that the chief end of 
men is to seek one’s true place and to fill 
it The chief end is to get any place, and 
to fill it the best we can. often, as the hand- 
spike did the under garment of the purser. 
The idea of a united home is no more to 
be entertained. As soon as the boy is 
fledged he is started from the paternal 
nest ; which we don’t so much object to, 
except that there are many temptations 
abroad, and boys are more apt now than 


formerly to fall in with them, and are per- 
haps safer at home. Truly, unless a man, 
with boys, has a fortune to bring them tip 
with, he is wofully perplexed, and if he 
have a fortune, its enervating effect upon 
the boys is such that the money becomes 
a curse, aud thus the perplexity is a knife 
with two edges. Providence, however, 
that notes the sparrow’s fall, will make 
all right, though many a head with little 
faith aches with anxiety to know what to 
do with the boys. 


CHARITY. 

n Js>VK. liow won«lrous thou and holy ; 

When nought on earth hath power to quell 
The iron might of melancholy, 

One touch of thine hath snapt the spell. 

One vigil by a fevered bed — 

One solace given to heart opprest — 

One pnng assuaged, one aching head 
With gentlest soothing lulled to rest : 

To weary age one fond caress, 

Poor guerdon for tho love of years — 

Oue smile at childhood’s playfulness, 

Or patient care to dry its tears ; 

Or loss than these — the common flow 
Of simple, self- forget ting mirth, 

When veils the heart its inner woe, 

So not to cloud the social hoartk : 

These, when, as locked in polar Ice, 

Lifeless and crushed the heart lias lain — 
These, like a breath from paradise, 

Have warmed it into life again. 

O gentlest minstrel ! thou cant tell 

What best can soothe the troubled breast : 

“ He prnyoth well wlio loveth well ! 

He prayeth best who loveth beat 1” 


COUNSEL. 

S EEK not to walk by borrowed light, 

Hut keep unto thino own : 
l>o what thou d«»e*t with thy might, 

And trust thyself alone ! 

Work for some good, nor idly lie 
Within the human hive, 

And, though the outward man should die, 
Keep thou the heart alive 1 

Strive not to banish pain and doubt 
In pleasure’s noisy din : 

The peace thou scekest for, without, 

Is only found within. 

If fortune disregard thy claim, 

By worth her slight attest. 

Nor blush and hang tho head for shame 
When thou hast done thy best. 

What thr experience teaches true 
Be vigilant to heed ; 

The wisdom that wo suffer to 
Is wiser than a creed. 

Disdain neglect, ignore dispair, 

On loves and friendships gone ; 

Hunt thou thy feet, as on a stair, 

And mount right up and on 1 


The most disagreeable condition for a 
grumbler to be in is to feel like grumbling 
and have nothing to grumble at. 
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DEATH OF GENERAL PLAYWELL, 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


DISCONTENT, SORROW, AND PASSION. 


41 Age doea not always brinsc content : 

Bat, like the frost on Etna’s brow, 

Too oft it hides the Area unspent 
Which rage beneath the winter’s snow.” 

— Bride of the Rhine 

T HE experience of life daily proves to 
us that we never violate a law of na- 
ture, or suppress the feelings of the heart, 
but that sooner or later both avenge 
themselves. General Play well had gone 
out to India a poor roan ; in his father’s 
house he had been treated, when a youth, 
coldly. The affection of his parents had 
been centered in his elder brother, who 
was destined to bear the title and inherit 
the fortune ; for the cadet there was cold 
regard alone, and it had chilled his young 
heart. Ho had dearly loved his brother ; 
and, to do Sir William justice, that eflfec- 
tion had been returned. AVhen, with his 
commission in his pocket and five hundred 
pounds’ credit, he was sent to seek his 


fortune in the East, he resolved, in thn 
bitterness of his feelings, never to reture 
unless he returned rich. To this end he 
labored, devoted the unbroken energies 
of his young mind, and succeeded. Love 
and friendship were to him but names ; he 
schooled his heart till he found he had suc- 
ceeded in destroying its affections, which 
he termed weaknesses. He deceived him- 
self— he had only suppressed them, to 
break forth in his ago with the strength 
of tho torrent, which destroys— not the 
tho gentleness of the placid stream, which 
spreads fertility and causes the amaranth 
flower to bloom where it posses. After 
having sacrificed tho affections of his 
youth, its gushing sympathies, love and 
friendship to the one purpose of his exist- 
ence, he returned to England, an aged, 
but a wealthy man. He had worshipped 
Mammon, till the idol had smiled upon 
him— one of those bitter, mocking smiles 
which accompany the demon’s treacherous 
gifts— for, after wasting his existence, he 
found that gold could not confer happi- 
ness. He was astonished to And that in 
( 417 ) 
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his age he pined for what he had scorned 
in his youth — love. His passionate affec- 
tion for Amy was a torment to him. The 
thought that he must soon leave her — for 
he could not conceal from himself that he 
was dying — was madness to him. His heart 
was wrung by the bitter pangs of jeal- 
ousy and envy. In his selfishness, he would 
have preferred her death to knowing that 
he left her behind to bless another. 

u It will soon be over,” he mnrmured fre- 
quently to himself ; she will be free from 
the old man who has placed his heart at 
her feet, who has loved her with such de- 
voted kindness, and married — married to 
the choice of her youth, the object of her 
secret sorrow — not a thought for the hus- 
band in his grave— not a tear to his mem- 
ory. If she does,” he added, “ she shall 
go to him a beggar— a beggar.” 

Frequently, whilst Amy — who was con- 
stant in her attendance — was watching by 
her side, he would implore her to promise 
him never to wed again. 

“ Promise me !” he would exclaim, “ and 
I will leave you rich. You shall bo the 
envy of the world as you have been the 
idol of my heart Remove from me the 
doubt, the agony that you will be anoth- 
er’s — that you will not forget me.” 

“I shall never do that,” poor Amy 
would reply, “ never forget your generous 
conduct and affection. I have not an un- 
grateful heart” 

Then he would try to exact the promise 
again ; but poor Amy only replied by her 
tears ; and so days and even weeks passed 
on, the unhappy man gradually smking 
under the fever and excitement of his pas- 
sions. 

Sir William and Lady Playwell, on 
hearing of the state of their relative, called 
repeatedly to see him, but by the gener- 
al^ orders had hitherto been refused. 
One day, after he had in vain tormented 
his unhappy wife to make the required 
promise, in a fit of rage and jealousy he 
resolved to see them. The vulture re- 
joiced — Bhe felt that the prey would not 
escape her. 

“ Leave me,” he said to Amy, in a sul- 
len tone. “Let me remain with those 
who love me.” 

The pure-minded woman, into whose 
heart one mercenary thought had never en- 
tered, obeyed ; wisely and justly she had 
resolved not to make the sacrifice he de- 
manded : her own happiness, perhaps, she 
could have sacrificed to the claim of grati- 
tude ; but she felt she had no right, if 
heaven should release her from her thral- 
dom, to destroy that of Henry. 

“ I am going,” said the general, as he 
grasped his brother’s hand ; “ I cannot last 
many days — the struggle is nearly over.” 

“ I trust not,” observed the baronet ; 
“ I hope you will live for years of happi- 
ness.” 


“ I tell you no 1” fiercely exclaimed his 
brother. “ Happiness 1 would you mock 
me with the wore! ? I was a fool ever to 
return to England : India was my home — 
I was content, if not happy there. Desti- 
ny has mocked me with a view of happi- 
ness, but never permitted me to taste it 
Amy does not love me.” 

These words served Lady Playwell as a 
clue to the feelings of the speaker; she 
was too clever not to avail herself of it 

“ Dear general, despite appearances, you 
must be mistaken. Not love you! after 
having rescued her from the most fright- 
fill poverty, given her your name and for- 
tune — she cannot be so heartless or un- 
grateful.” 

“ She loves another,” groaned the dying 
man : “ and when I am gone will wed him. 
There— there is the torment ; but I’ll dis- 
appoint them,” he added, fiercely; they 
shall not riot in my wealth when I am 
gone, and laugh at the old fool in his, 
grave ! No — no.” 

During the visit, which lasted more than 
an hour, Lady Playwell strove, not direct- 
ly — she was for to experienced for that — 
but by hints and words, to excite the jeal- 
ousy of her relative ; and when she took 
her leave it was with the firm conviction 
that Amy would either be left without a 
fortune, or the gift so fettered that she 
would be compelled to renounce it 

“ I know her well,” she thought ; she is 
one of those simple creatures who would 
sacrifice wealth to what she terms duty or 
affection. 

And the manoeuvring woman rejoiced 
in the conviction ; for even if her own 
family did not inherit the general’s prop- 
erty, she felt assured that the being she 
hated would never enjoy it. 

The day after this ill omened visit the 
general sent for his lawyer to attend him in 
the evening. He had been meditating his 
will ; bnt, before making it, resolved to 
urge for the last time his request to Amy. 

“ Amy,”8aid the dying man, in a voice 
more calm than % usual, “I am about to 
make my last will, to dispose of that 
wealth for wich, like a fool, I wasted my 
youth, and sacrificed youth’s hopes and 

E leasures. It’s a sad thing to be pbor,” 
e added ; “ to struggle with the frowns 
and contempt of the cold, heartless world 
—to have to toil for the daily bread we 
eat, and see, with every morsel, the phan- 
tom. Want, gibing and mocking us — is 
it not, Amy ?” • < 

“ Terrible l but still to be endured when 
the heart is pure and the conscience light 
Poverty is not the worst evil in the world.” 

“ Still it is an evil. Wealth is the World’s 
idol,” said her husband. “ Rich, mankind 
bow down to us ; poor, lit scorns us. 
Amy,” he added, “ I can leave you rich — eo 
rich the world shall bow down before yon, 
and worship their idol. Mammon, in your 
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person — leave you the means to indulge 
m a thousand pleasures, a thousand chari- 
ties. Hunger shall fly the poor at your 
approach, the wretched shall bless your 
name. Amy I haved loved — that is not 
the word — I have worshipped you — en 
dured the pangs of unrequited affection, 
of burning jealousy, which sears and dries 
the heart One word, and the wealth I 
have toiled for shall be youra. I shall die 
calmly then-happy — happy. Make me 
the promise, Amy ?” 

The poor girl was silent, and gave no 
reply except her tears. 

“ Make me the promise ?” 

“ I dare not !” she sobbed. “ My faith 
has once been broken. Henry may not 
claim it — I know not even if he lives. Be 
pnerous — do not ask it— I cannot make 

“ Curse you for an ingrate, then 1” fran- 
tically exclaimed her husband. “Live as 
I found you— a beggar ! You have driven 
me to despair. Wretched was the hour in 
which I first beheld you, cold, heartless 
woman 1” 

“Not cold — heartless !” cried Amy, 
sinking on her knees by the side of the 
bed, and taking his hand. “ Why urge an 
unwise and ungenerous request? why seek 
to shadow the rest of my young days with 
misery? I desire not your wealth. Leave 
me poor as you found me ; but if you have 
ever loved me, do not leave me with your 
curse upon my heart” 

“ I repeat it— I curse ” 

“ Heaven will not repeat it!” exclaimed 
Amy, rising from her knees. “Heaven, 
which hath witnessed my struggles, my 
temptations, and my truth. I have tried 
to love you — never wronged you — borne 
a breaking heart with patience !” 

“ True — true,” he murmured. “ I must 
die despairingly — no pity — no affection — 
the last wish reftised me 1” 

Finding his appeal to her interests in 
vain, the general appealed to her grati- 
tude. In his despair he became fearfully 
eloquent, besought her, for the sake of hfe 
soul, to grant his request, for that he could 
not die in peace without it. 

“ I cannot turn my thoughts to God,” ho 
adifed. “ He too, has abandoned me — he 
has punished me, through my love for you, 
by turning your heart against me — for the 
sins of my youth — the sacrifice of my feel- 
ings. Amy, my salvation depends upon 
one word .from you : speak it, and I die 
content.” 

The poor girl was not only terrified, but 
fearfully moved. Rigid’s not returning as 
he had promised, left her scarcely a hope 
that Henry was living ; the agony and 
tears of the old man touched her heart 
She was on the point of pronouncing the 
promise, when the door of the dying man’s 
chamber slowly opened, and the soldier 
appeared at that door. There was a smile 


[ upon his lip ; for he had not heard of the 
general’? illness, or, at least, not of its 
gravity. Amy read that smile, and, over- 
I come by her feelings, fainted. 

“ Curse you !” said his master, madly ; 
“ curse you — officious fool ! You have de- 
stroyed my hopes for ever !” 

Rigid, without one word of reply, rang 
the bell, and, raising his mistress from the 
floor, gave her into the arms of the terri- 
fied Lisette, who bore her, with his assist- 
ance, to her own room. 

When Rigid returned he found his mas- 
ter doggedly silent At any other time 
the temper of the old soldier would have 
broken forth at such a reception ; but he 
was too deeply moved by the sight of the 
ravages which disease and passion had 
made upon the countenance of the gener- 
al. Gently drawing a chair, he seated 
himself by the side of the bed, and fixed 
his eyes affectionately upon the dying 
man. 

“ General,” he said, “ you— you cursed 
me just now — cursed,” he added, in a tone 
of deep emotion. “The man who has 
stood by you in the battle-field — shared 
your campaigns and dangers — who has 
loved you witn the fidelity of a dog I You 
did not mean it— I am sure you did not 
mean it!” 

The general groaned, and turned impa- 
tiently upon his pillow. The tone of 
wounded feeling in which the soldier 
spoke had more weight than a storm of 
reproaching would have had. 

“ If I have been absent,” contined Rigid, 
“ it was that I knew not you were ill ; and, 
at the call of duty ” 

“ Duty ?” repeated his master. 

“ Aye, duty, general— I never yet neg- 
lected it, as you well know. Come, say 
that you did not mean it?” 

The general fixed hts eyes anxiously 
upon the speaker. The agony of suspense 
was in his glance. Rigid knew what he 
would ask ; bull; even to console his dying 
hour, he could not descend to a lie. 

“He lives^— the man who saved your 
life, and my mistress’s — but badly wound- 
ed : a bullet through the side, and a brok- 
en arm.” 

“ He lives ?” repeated his master with a 
groan. 

“ Aye,” said the old soldier. “ Master, 
there is no time for worldly distinctions : 
the gold epaulette and the knapsack are 
equal in the sight of the Great Command- 
er. He has called over the muster-roll, 
and your name is spoken. Wb y persecute 
your wife by a senseless request? — will 
your bones rest more quietly in the grave ? 
No : rather leave your memory os a house- 
hold thing, a tender sorrow — not a curse,” 

“ And if she marries she is a beggar !” 
said the dying man. 

“ And if she does not?” # 

“She’s my heiress — mistress of my 
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wealth. I would not leave a guinea from 
her to save mankind from ruin.”, 

“ Humph !” said Rigid, with a look of 
disappointment “And so you would 
place a temptation in the way of the vir- 
tue of the woman you profess to love! 
Is this honorable ? — is it just ? If she mar- 
ries, she is a beggar : but if, forgetful of 
tho virtue which has keen the sentinel of 
your honor and peace of mind, she should 
consent to live with him, she remains 
rich— rare tactics for an old soldier like 
yourself l” 

This was a view which had not struck 
his master before. The idea of Amy be- 
coming the mistress of Henry Beacham 
was more tormenting to him than the 
thought of her being his wife. He abso- 
lutely writhed in the agonies of iealousy. 

“ I know her virtue too well,” he mur- 
mured, at last 

“And so you would punish her for it! 
That's one way of showing how you ap- 
preciate it ! General,” he added, drawing 
a paper from his breast, “ I saved your 
life in India — have been faithful to you, 
because I loved you. Here,” he added, 
holding out the deed, “ is the paper which 
makes me independent; but Jack Rigid 
scorns to owe ease and comfort to the man 
w ho, when the last trumpet sounds for his 
drill on earth, owns but a revengeftil heart 
upon the field. If your wife starve, hang 
me if we don’t starve together !” 

With these words he tore up the paper, 
and dropped the fragments at the side of 
the bed. General rlaywell was deeply 
moved : if ever ho had place confidence in 
any human being it was in the speaker. 

“Rigid,” he said, “leave me for an 
hour: I have need of reflection. When 
the lawyer arrives send him to me. Do 
not let me be disturbed before.” 

“ I know the consign.” 

“ Not even my wife,” added the dying 
man. 

Rigid nodded, to intimate that he under- 
stood him. 

“ That’s right,” he said ; “ reflect — think 
how much sweeter it is to be regretted in 
your grave than remembered only for in- 
justice. Better that Amy should visit your 
tomb and shed a tear over it, than avoid it 
with aversion and disgust Would it em- 
balm your memory less because she re- 
tired to this happy home, instead of a 
wretched garret? Would your sleep be 
the less calm because hers was unbroken ? 
Banish these revengeful thoughts, un- 
worthy of a man ; and, if it is the will of 
the Great Commander that yon must die, 
die like a Christian and a soldier, upon a 
bed of honor.” 

With this speech, which was the longest 
Jack Rigid was ever known to make, he 
left the room, and remained on the outBide 
of'the door till the arrival of the lawyer. 
He had not been long upon his post when 


Lisette made her appearance, to inquire 
after the general. 

“Better— at least in mind— I trust How 
is your mistress?” • 

“ 111, poor lady — very ill.” 

“ Did she give no other command ?” 

“ None.” 

Rigid smiled: he was pleased that at 
such a moment she had not inquired after 
her lover. 

“ Tell her,” he said, “ my master has re- 
quested to be alone till the arrival of the 
lawyer, and add that I have kept my word. 
The gentleman who saved her at the bar- 
ricade in Paris is safe in England.” 

“if on Dieu! the tall, handsome young 
gentleman, who ” 

“ Yes, yes,” interrupted the old soldier. 
“ There, get away witn you ; and tell the 
servants not to approach the chamber of 
the general till the shark arrives.” 

“ Shark ! who is that ?” 

“The lawyer!” growled Rigid, seating 
himself before the door.” 

Lisette knew the temper of the speaker 
too well to attempt further conversation, 
so hastened at once to the chamber of her 
mistress, little thinking how precious to 
her heart was the intelligence of which 
she was the bearer. 


CHAPTER L. 

DEATH OF GENERAL PAYWBLL. 

“ How calm la the reat of tha dead, 

How deep is the slumber they sleep ; 

When the eye hath no tear-drop to shed, 

The heart hath no sorrow to weep. 

What is honor, what fortune, or Fame’s fleeting 
breath, 

Compared to thy slnmber, oh beautiful death?” 

— Early Lay*. 

Rigid remained upon his poet for several 
hours before the arrival of the lawyer- 
one of a profession which soldier-like, ho 
detested. According to his idea, there 
was no court like a court-martial, and no 
justice save military iustice. The man of 
law was come with his professional mask : 
his countenance was serious, for he came 
to make a will for a wealthy client— Mfci it 
been to draw a marriage settlement, it 
would have been lit with smiles; like 
most of the fraternity, he had a faoe for 
every occasion. 

“ A bad counsellor for a dying man,” be 
muttered, as he gently closed the door of 
the general’s chamber after him ; “ I trust 
my old commander will die with his con- 
science clear, nor dread the court-martial 
on high !” 

In about two hours’ time the bell rang 
— Rigid answered it himself His eye 
fell with an inquiring glance upon the dy- 
ing man : he sighed, and thought it a bad 
sign, for the sufferer avoided us. 
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“God forgive him!” he thought; “he 
has followed the dictates of his own evil 
temper. 1 should have liked to have 
loved him dead, even as I honored him 
living.” 

“ Send two of the oldest of my servants 
into the room,” said the general, in a feeble 
voice, “ and let them witness my last tes- 
tament Stay,” he added, “ one with your- 
self will do.” 

“I’d rather not, general,” replied the 
old soldier; “witnessing such things is 
not much in my way.” 

“ As you please.” 

Rigid left the room, and in a few mo- 
ments returned with two of the domestics 
— the butler and the coachman. The will 
was signed, sealed, and delivered in their 
presence. As they were about to with- 
draw, their master motioned them to re- 
main, 

“ Stay,” he said, “ there is another deed 
to execute.” 

His hand trembled as he wrote his sig- 
nature, which was to give vitality to his 
wishes after death. As soon as it was 
accomplished the servants withdrew, and 
the lawyer, carefillly folding the deed in 
an envelope, sealed it with the general’s 
arms in three places, and, according to his 
directions, placed it under his pillow. 

“ Have you any further command, gen- 
eral ?” demanded the man of law, with an 
attempt to look sorrowful. 

“ None, but to recommend you to ob- 
serve your promise.” 

The lawyer laid his hand upon his waist- 
coat, as if feeling for his heart, and left the 
room. Rigid and his master remained 
alone, regarding each other for some time 
in silence. 

“ It is done, Rigid,” faltered the gener- 
al ; “I have repared the folly your tem- 
per occasioned. You will find I have 
neither forgotten your fidelity or your ad- 
vice.” 

The countenance of the honest fellow 
brightened at the words. 

“Never mind me, your honor; it was 
not that I have. been thinking of, but of 
your wife — of that angel whom you have 
unjustly doubted,” 

“ Not her virtue but her love ; but the 
time — the time for regret is past Draw 
nearer to me,” said the dying man: “I 
feel calmer now. Rigid I have not been 
so insensible to your fidelity as you imag- 
ine. Give me your hand, and let me thank 
you for having saved my life, and for all 
your services. God bless you, old soldier 
— may we meet again !” 

“Amen, general!” sobbed Rigid, rais- 
ing the proffered hand to his lips, and let- 
ting fell an honest tear of affection on it ; 
“ amen I if you have done your duty, gen- 
eral, we shall meet at the last forage.” 

His master paused — there was evidently 
something laboring on his mind which he 


wished to communicate, but scarcely knew 
how to begin. The attached fellow saw 
it, and erftreated him to speak out 

“ I will,” sighed the general ; “ I have a 
last request” 

“ Name it,” said Rigid, fervently, “ and 
it shall be granted— fulfilled as faithfully 
as thongh you were still on earth and in 
commission.” 

“ I know it” 

General Playwell slowly removed his 
hand from the grasp of the speaker, and 
drew from under his pillow the deed 
which the lawyer had so carefully sealed. 
With a deep-drawn sigh he placed it in 
the hands of Rigid. 

“ What is this?” 

“ To be opened only in the event,” fet- 
tered the general, “ of my wife marrying 
again. No words,” he added : “ I have 
done my duty, and can answer for my acts 
where I am going. Promise me, Rigid,” 
he continued, with a deep earnestness — 
“ promise me that no entreaty— bribes I 
am sure will not avail— shall induce yoo 
to break the seals, unless the event I al- 
lude to shall take place.” 

“ I promise you,” exclaimed the old man, 
placing it in his breast ; “ and may I never 
meet my commander fece to face in heaven, 
if I keep not my word.” 

“ I know— I am sure you will. I should 
like to see Amy once more,” added the 
general. “ My hours will not be many on 
earth— I feel that I am going.” 

Rigid left the room to conceal his weak- 
ness — for the tears were falling from his 
eyes — and to summons his lady to the bed- 
side of her husband. 

“ Amy;” said the general, fixing his dy- 
ing eyes with intense affection upon her 
pale tearfril face, “ I must soon leave you — 
resign for the cold grave this earth, which 
never seemed so beautiful as since I have 
known you. You will not forget the old 
man who loved you with all the fervor of 
a youthful passion — who worshipped you 
— whose last sigh will be for you ?” 

“ Forget you !” replied the sobbing girl 
— “oh! never — never! My heart is not 
so ungrateful, Your generous conduct to 
the poor orphan will make your memory 
for ever dear to me. My lips must be 
sealed in death ere they cease to pro- 
nounce your name with gratitude; my 
heart cold as the earth which covers it, ere 
it forgets your kindness !” 

Stooping over the bed, she imparted a 
kiss upon the brow of her husband, who 
was deeply moved by her words. He re- 
flected for a few minutes. Perhaps he 
thought that the act was prompted by a 
latent hope of changing his resolution re- 
specting the disposal of his fortune — if so, 
he was greatly deceived. 

“ I have made my will, Amy,” he ob- 
served, at last “ Everything is yours, as 
long as yon remain my widQWi” 
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“I do not require it — I do not wish it,” j 
she replied. “ Humbly born, accustomed 
to the stem lessons of poverty, such wealth 
to me will prove an incumbrance, rather 
than a blessing. The pension which, as 
the widow of a general officer, I shall be 
entitled to, will more than supply my sim> 

f ile wants. Take back your fortune — give 
t to those who have the claim of blood: 
but, in exchange, leave me your blessing. I 
have not deceived you,” she added. “ You 
knew my unhappy story before I gave you 
my hand. I have struggled, prayed to do 
my duty as a wife— tried to forget the 
past It is not my fault if memory is 
treacherous.” 

“True, Amy,” sighed the old man — 
“ true.” 

“Let me not have the bitter thought 
that the man I loved— if not with all a 
wife’s devotion, with all a daughter’s fond- 
ness — died with one bitter thought of the 
poor girl ho loved and honored with his 
name. One kind word — one blessing now 
— will be a richer legacy than aU the 
wealth for which the world would envy 
me !” 

General Playwell was deeply moved. 
The last doubt of her sincerity, as well as 
the hope of extorting from her weakness 
the required promise, vanished. Perhaps 
as death approached, the storm of human 
passion became lulled, or the remonstrance 
of the old soldier had recalled him to his 
better reason. With fond affection ho laid 
his hand upon her head, and blessed and 
thanked her for her faith and love. 

A weight was removed from the heart 
of Amy. With her affectionate, grateful 
disposition, she felt she never could have 
been happy had her husband died at en- 
mity with her ; the thought would have 
pursued her in after years like a reproach ; 
nor would the feeling that it was unmerit- 
ed have deprived it of its sting. 

The general had too often witnessed 
death not to be conscious of its near ap- 
proach ; and as much as he desired to 
breathe his last sigh in her arms, ho pos- 
sessed too manly a spirit to subject her to 
so fearful a trial. Clasping her for the 
last time passionately to bis breast, he im- 
printed a kiss upon her cheek, and sunk 
exhausted upon his pillow with the effort 
“ Leave me, Amy,” he resumed, faintly ; 
“leave me!” 

“ Not yet I know my duty.” 

“ And I mine. Y ou have been too dutiful 
to refuse me this, my last request Send 
Rigid to me. God bless you, Amyl If in the 
world to which I am hastening the spirit is 
permitted to watch over those it loved on 
earth, mine shall be ever near you. Think 
of the old man in happier hours;, and 
^vhen I am dead, imprint a kiss upon the 
lips that love you — that will murmur your 
name to the last— the lost!” 

Amy di4 not wait till they wejrp cold 


before she granted his request. With filial 
love she bent over him, and bestowed a 
Idas of gratitude and true affection, as pore 
as that with which the angel welcomes the 
soul redeemed first winged for heaven. 

Her emotion was so powerful that she 
could scarcely totter to the door. As she 
opened it she must have fallen, had not 
Rigid, who was waiting, caught her in his 
arms, and borne her to her chamber, when, 
resigning her to the care of Lisette, he 
hastened back to his expiring master. 

The general was in his last agony. With 
straining eyes he had followed the reced- 
ing form of the being he had so madly 
loved ; and when it disappeared, closed 
them upon the world for ever, as if un- 
willing to pain his gaze by any other ob- 
ject Still he recognized the grasp of the 
rough, honest hand of the old soldlier, and 
faintly returned the pressure. The name 
of Amv was the last word upon his lips, 
as, with a deep-drawn Bigh, his spirit fled 
for ever. 

His faithful, humble friend breathed a 
soldier’s prayer as it departed. Amy was 
a widow. 

When Rigid announced to his mistress 
that all was over, he observed her closely : 
had there been the slightest expression of 
joy, a brightening of the eye even, he felt as 
if he could have hated her ; but no — the 
only impression it produced upon the pure 
minded girl was that of sorrow for the 
dead ! The memory of her devoted love 
and generosity overcame every other feel- 
ing and she prayed and wept in silence. 

She is an angel 1” thought the soldier, 
as with a heavy heart he returned to per- 
form his last duty — that of watching over 
the remains of him he had so faithfally 
served while living. “I have not been 
deceived in her.” 

That very night he wrote to inform Sir 
William Playwell of what had taken place, 
and a letter to William Bowles, in which, 
with a delicacy scarcely to be expected 
from one of his rough manner, he hinted 
how acceptable to his lady the persence 
of one of her friends would be at such a 
moment The hint was not thrown away. 


CHAPTER LL 

RETURN OF HOPE. 

“ But thou, 0 hope, with eyes no fair ! 

What vu thy delightful measure? 

Still it whispered promised pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scene at distance hail !” 

— Ode to the Passion*. 

On his return to England, Henry Beach- 
am made the best of his way to Burnley. 
From his still weak state of health be did 
not arrive till the second day, being com- 
pelled to proceed by slow and easy stages. 
It is needless to say that he was received 
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with joy by all the family. Mary laughed 
and cried by turns, kissed his pale cheek 
with a sister’s fondness ; and William, upon 
whose countenance she had not seen a 
smile since their flight from Paris, was 
once more all happiness and sunshine. 
The little party were assembled in the 
breakfast-room, talking over late events ; 
old Mr. Bowles had twice looked at his 
watch as a hint to his son that it was time 
for him to proceed to Manchester; but 
the young man, in the fulness of his joy, 
paid no attention to his intimation. 

His horse was at last brought up to the 
door, and the groom announced that all 
was ready. 

“ I see,” said the old gentleman, good- 
humoredly, “ I must go myself. Order! 
the carriage, John, and put Mr. William’s 
horse in the stable.” 

The young man declared his readiness 
to start, but his father, who saw how much 
he desired to remain, declared that he had 
some private business to attend to, and 
preferred going himself. ! 

He was a kind-hearted old man, worthy 
to be the father of such a son. 

'While the carriage was getting ready, 
young Matthew Small was announced. It 
will be remembered that when his wretch- 
ed parent had started his family to Ameri- 
ca, in the expectation of joining them with 
the plunder of Henry Beacham’s fortune, 
he had purposely left him behind. In his 
vindictive nature he had never forgiven 
him his share in the abstraction of old 
Gridley’s papers. The young man entered 
the. room with an humble, crest-fallen air 
— for poverty had overtaken him, and 
those who once courted his society, since 
his father’s death had turned their backs 
upon him.— Knaves never find real friends. 

“ To what, sir,” demanded Mr. Bowles, 
“ am I indebted for the honor of this visit ?” 

The tone in which the question was put 
brought a blush to the still pale cheek of 
the young scamp. 

“ I come, sir,” he replied, “ to offer my 
services.” 

“ Indeed ! In what capacity ?” 

“As clerk, or anything. Since the 
downfall of my family, and the death of 
my father, I have sought employment in 
vain. It’s a hard thing to starve in a city 
where I have known plenty. Besides,” he 
added, “ I can be of use. I know all the 
late Mr. Grindem’s affairs, can prove by 
what rascally contrivances my father ” 

“ Hold, sir,” said the old gentleman ; 
“ your parent may have been all that you 
would paint him— worse even. The world 
may condemn him, for it has the right ; 
justice may brand his memory, for it is 
her duty. But I beg you will not shock 
my ears by hearing a son pronounce judg- 
ment on his father.” 

The speaker resumed his seat with the 
blush of honest indignation on his aged 


cheek — poor Small was completely crest- 
fallen — William pitied him. 

“ Call on me at the office to-morrow,” he 
whispered, as he pointed to the door. “ My 
father is too angry to listen to you now.” 

The young man was prompted, perhaps, 
as much by a desire to recover some por- 
tion of his friend’s fortune os by sympathy 
for the delinquent. Small took the hint, 
and withdrew. Perhaps it may be as well 
to dismiss him at once from the pages of 
our tale by stating, that three days after- 
wards, when, upon his promise of amend- 
ment, William Bowles persuaded his father 
to give him a trial, the first act in his new 
position was to rob his employer of three 
hundred pounds, and escape with it to 
America, where a short career of dissipa- 
tion soon ended him. 

The old gentleman never reproached his 
son with the loss : the error was of the 
heart, and such errors he easily forgave. 

Just as the carriage drove up to the 
door, the boy arrived with letters : one 
sealed with black was addressed to Wil- 
liam. It ran thus : 

“ Sir, — By my lady’s wish I write to in- 
form you that my honored master died 
last night at five o’clock ; he resigned his 
life like a man, a soldier, and a Christian. 
I am sure that, in his widow’s present 
state, the presence of one of her friends 
would be a consolation. Your honor’s to 
command. — Jack Rigid.” 

It is impossible to describe the feelings 
with which the old soldier’s brief epistle 
was read: joy was uppermost in every 
heart, and yet they hesitated to express it. 
Mr. Bowles was the first to give vent to his 
feelings. 

“ Thank God !” he exclaimed. 

“ My dear,” said his wife, reprovingly, 
“ did you say thank God ?” 

“Yes,” said the old gentleman, “.of 
course I did — could I do less— that Amy’s 
husband died like a Boldier and a Chris- 
tian ? It would have been very uncharita- 
ble in me if I had not.” 

None were deceived by the explana- 
tion ; although, of coarse, it was received. 
Mary and her husband exchanged a smile 
of quiet satisfaction. There was a chance 
at last of the friends whom they both sin- 
cerely loved being made happy. 

“ William,” said his father, with an air 
of sudden resolution, “ after all, you must 
go to Manchester.” • 

“ I, sir !” 


“ You — you will see me during the day. 
This evening I start for London, and shall 
most probably return, bringing Amy with 
me.” 


“ Take me with you !” exclaimed Mary. 
“ Poor dear Amy must need a friend at an 
hour like this ; besides, we women have 
a thousand little consolations to offer, 
which you men, with all your fine judg- 
ment and wisdom, l^qo^r nothing about,” 
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William looked rather blank at the idea 
of parting with his wife so soon after their 
marriage ; though he not only approved 
of her going in his heart, but secretly 
loved her the better for the sacrifice. 

44 I’ve but one objection,” observed Mrs. 
Bowles, gravely. 

44 An objection ?” 

“Whilst Henry Beacham remains at 
Burnley, I do not see how the widow of 
General Playwell can become an inmate 
of our house : it would look odd— it would 
be too indiscreet — too precipitate too — .” 
She paused. 

44 Too soon,” said Mary, with a smile. 

“ Fie I” replied the old lady ; 44 that is 
not exactly what I was about to say.” 

44 But it is what you thought,” added 
her son, with a kiss. 44 Leave that to me — 
that is easily arranged ; I undertake to be 
Henry’s doctor. Currey will be jealous 
of my skill. I’ll have him round and 
heart-whole in less than a week.” 

It was finally arranged that Mary and 
her father-in-law should at once proceed 
to London : and William, before starting 
for the counting-house, which he never de- 
tested so cordially as at that moment, 
holding Rigid’s letter in his hand, with a 
light heart mounted the staircase to Hen- 
ry’s chamber. 

He found the invalid reading, and much 
better than on the preceding day. With 
great tact, as he tnought, he began to 
break the intelligence that Amy was a 
widow ; but no sooner had he alluded to 
the health and age of General Plavwell 
than his smiles betrayed him— his friend 
dreamed the rest 

44 Speak !” he exclaimed. 44 You know, 
William, what I would ask — a look — a 
word will be sufficient !” 

William pressed his hand, and the sweet 
ba]m of hope once more rushed into his 
true heart 

That Bame day, old Mr. Bowles and 
Mary started for London. Henry Beacham 
felt, with the delicacy of an honorable 
mind, that it would be impossible of Amy. 
considering their former position, and his 
new-born hopes, to avail herself of the 
kindness of her friends if he remained at 
Burnley ; he therefore declared to William 
his intention on the following day, when 
he had well conned over the matter, to 
travel for a year in Italy. 

• 44 But why leave Burnley ?” demanded 
his friend. 

44 Did you not say that Amy was expect- 
ed? Would you have me cast a shade 
upon the purity of her name — upon the de- 
licacy of her conduct — by remaining here ?” 
44 But your health ” 

44 Will soon be strong again. I feel the 
life-stream flowing to my heart The World 
has ceased to be a blank, for I have hope 
to cheer it” 

WiUiapa’s qqly regret ^as that he aq4 


Mary could not accompany him ; but, as 
he observed with a sigh, he had a duty to 
his parents, who were now aged, as well 
as to his friend. 

“Fear not” replied Henry, 44 but we 
shall meet again.” 

It was extraordinary with what rapidity 
the speaker regained strength. When ho 
quitted Burnley, William was no less sur- 
rised than delighted at the elasticity of 
is step and the fire of his eye. He began 
to look like the Henry Beacham of the 
olden time. 

With a promise to write to each other, 
the two friends separated. 

How beautifiil is such friendship — the 
perfect confidence and communing of two 
young hearts — with not a sordid thought 
or unworthy motive to intervene ! 

Poor Amy was indeed consoled by the 
arrival of her friends. Old Mr. Bowles 
kissed and pressed her to his heart like a 
child whom he had recovered, and Mary 
wept and smiled by turns ; for, with the 
foresight of her sex, she saw a vista of fu- 
ture happiness for the widow, which grati- 
tude and sorrow for the dead had not per- 
mitted Amy to glance at 

“ And have you no friend,” she whis- 
pered, 44 at Burnley, whom you wish to in- 
quire after?” 

Amy blushed, and named William. 

44 Oh, he is well, and as saucy as though 
we had been married a twelvemonth ; but 
we had a guest” 

Her friend was silent 

44 Henry has been with us,” 

44 Hold,” said her friend, seriously ; 44 re- 
spect the memory of the dead. Not even 
from your lips, dear, kind Mary, must I 
hear that name. The general was a gen- 
erous friend, protector, father to me. I 
owe him much.” 

44 Not the least,” mentally observed the 
young wife, 4 * his leaving you a widow so 
soon after your marriage.” 

But she wisely kept the opinion to her- 
self. . - 

In her delight at regaining her friend, 
she almost forgot that she was in the house 
of death ; nor was it till Amy had repeat- 
edly reminded her, by gentle words, that 
she schooled herself down to what the 
world calls proper behaviour on the mel- 
ancholy occasion. 

On the morning of the funeral Amy 
peared for the first time in her weeds ; 
both Mr. Bowles and his daughter-in-, 
thought that she had never appeared m« 
lovely. The family of Sir William PU, 
well were assembled In the library, Xl 
hear the will read before the mournful 
pageant set out for the final resting-place 
of the dead. 

A hundred hopes and jealousies, heart- 
burnings and surmises, were either sup- 
pressed or exhibited on the occasion. As 
soon as the young widow, leaning on the 
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arm of Mr. Bowles, and attended by Mary, 
entered the room, the lawyer broke the 
seal, and read the will aloud — it was 
brief. 

Everything was left to Amy : house, 
plate, jewels, money ; the only reservation 
was an annuity of £500 a year to his faith- 
ful friend Rigid. The widow was to enjoy 
the magnificent bequest as long as she re- 
mained a widow, and no longer. 

“ And to whom does the fortune of the 
general go then ?” demanded Lady Play- 
well, in a tone of spite. 

“ In that case, madam,” continued the 
lawyer, still reading from the will, “ the 
general directs that a deed left in the care 
of his faithful friend, John Rigid, shall be 
opened, but not before : the eventual heir 
of his immense wealth will then be named.” 

“ Don’t you think,” said Adolphus, who 
was terribly disappointed at the testament, 
“that my late uncle was mad when he 
made that will?” 

“ As Bane as I am,” replied the man of 
law. 

Lady Play well and her son, with Sir 
William, left the house. The baronet 
would not even remain to pay the last re- 
spect to the dead. Avarice can harden 
the heart even of a brother. 

Old Mr. Bowles and Rigid were the only 
mourners who followed the general to the 
grave. 

In the evening, after the ceremony, Ri- 
gid found a note from Lady Playwell. in 
which she begged to speak with him. The 
old man refused to wait upon her ; but 
her ladyship was not a woman to be easily 
put off. Ordering her carriage, she drove 
to the residence of her late brother-in-law, 
and desired to speak with the man who 
alone could throw light upon the ultimate 
disposal of that wealth for which she had 
so manoeuvred. 

Much to his distaste, Rigid was com- 
pelled to speak with her. 

“Not here,” she said; “get into the 
carriage, my dear Mr. Rigid. What I have 
to say is of the utmost importance.” 

“ Speak out, then, at once, my lady.” 

• “ Not here — not here.” 

With a grimace which might have con- 
vinced any one less eager than Lady 
Playwell how hopeless would be the at- 
tempt to cajole, he stepped into her splen- 
did equipage, and drove with her towards 
the park. 

Durin'g their drive in the park, Lady 
Playwell tried, by turns, flattery and pro- 
mises with the old soldier, in order to 
draw from him a knowledge of the con- 
tents of the paper which the general had 
left in his keeping. 

“ Don’t know, my lady— sealed orders.” 

“ But you can guess ?” 

“ Perhaps I can,” replied Rigid ; “ and 
perhaps I cannot At any rate, I am not 
going to try. My ppor dead pomman4pc 
Voi* 3 — Juqe, 185p, 


i trusted me. I never broke consign while 
he lived — I am not going to begin now.” 

Tired with her vain attempt to discover 
who, in the event of Amy’s marrying again, 
would be the envied heir, her ladyship 
spitefully observed, that, at any rate, the 
moment the widow changed her state, she 
would be a beggar. 

A shrewd smile lit up the countenance 
of the old man, for he felt that even in that 
he could disappoint her. 

“ That’s as may happen,” he said. “ I 
may adopt her.” 

“ You ! why you have only your annui- 
ty !— you adopt her !” 

“ There’s your mistake, my lady. Jack 
Rigid at this moment could keep his car- 
riage, only he prefers using his legs. So 
now, having tried all your manoeuvres in 
vain, with your permission, I will walk 
home. I have not betrayed either the dead 
or the living. I have done my dqty, de- 
spite all your blarney and temptation.” 

“ Insolent !” 

“ As your ladyship pleases.” • 

“ No matter,” exclaimed Lady Plgy^ell, 
as she pulled the check-string of the car- 
riage, iu order to let her companion out ; 
“ tne general was an old fool, and lately 
evinced something more than eccentricity. 
I shall advise Sir William to dispute the 
will.” 

“ Try it,” replied Rigid, with a chuckle. 

“ It was a most uqjust one.” 

“ There I agree with you,” said the old 
soldier ; “ and it’s the only act of my late 
commander which casts a shade upon his 
memory. He ought to have left the poor 
girl free and unfettered. It’s a poor blow 
which is directed from the grave. But 
whatever may occur,” he added, “ be as- 
sured of this : that his widow will be 
richer than either her enemies or friends 
are aware of.” 

With these words the speaker quitted 
the luxurious equipage. He felt indignant 
that his fidelity had been tampered with. 
When our readers take the trouble to re- 
collect what had taken place between him 
and Monsieur Cabert respecting the re- 
covery of the desk which contained Amy’s 
fortune, they will understand that the old 
man’s boast was not a vain one. 

On his return home, he was informed 
that his lady wished to speak with him. 
He immediately mounted to the boudoir, 
where he found Amy and Mary busily oc- 
cupied in placing the magnificent jewels 
of the former in their cases. 

“ No, Mary— no,” observed Amy, as Ri- 
gid entered ; “ I shall neyer wear them 
again. These baubles will not make the 
heart beat the lighter.” 

“/True,” thought the old soldier to him- 
self; “for if gifts could have purchased 
love, the general had been a happy man.” 

The costly gems, which, on their flight 
from Paris, had been left in charge pf the 
(425) 
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ambassador, had previously been returned i teem and the world’s respect to risk it! 
to her through the Foreign Office. No, I honor and revere the memory of my 

“ Rigid,” said Amy, kindly extending late husband. You never saw aught to 
her hand to him, 44 I sent for you to con- blame in me as his wife ?” 
suit you. You are a friend upon whom I , 44 Never!” exclaimed Rigid, 

can rely. It is my wish that these jewels I 44 Trust me, you will not blush for me as 

be deposited with the banker of my late his widow.” 

husband.” 44 I am a fool — a wretched, jealous, pee- 

44 It will be safest,” replied the old man, j vish old fool !” exclaimed the poor fellow, 
drily. ; hastily concealing a tear ; 44 or I should 

By one of those strange revulsions of j never have suspected so much goodness 
feeling, the speaker, since the death of bis and virtue; will you — can you forgive 
master, began to feel jealous of the future ! me ?” 
proceedings of his widow. Death had “ On one condition.” 

cast a veil over the errors of his old gen- 4 * Name it.” 

eral, and shed a halo round his virtues. 44 That you accompany me to Burnley, 

Rigid’s heart and head were at variance, not as my servant, but my friend ?” 

He feared lest unseemly joy or haste “ To the world’s end, if you require it” 
should lessen the respect he entertained replied the now happy Rigid, hastening 
for Amy. from the room to conceal the drops of 

44 It is my intention to leave London to- feeling he could no longer hide, 

morrow, with my kind friends, for Burn- Coarse, brutal natures may smile, per- 
ley.” haps, at the idea of tears in the eye of 

This was the place where Henry Beach- manhood ; they pride themselves upon 
am had storted for ; and the old man re- that cool-blood apathy which can view the 
ceived the intelligence with an undisguis- sufferings of the heart, the regrets of 
ed grimace. blighted love, or the wounds of betrayed 

44 You and Lisette,” continued the speak- friendship with indifference. They are 
er, 44 will accompany me.” wrong ; some weakness is more beautiful 

44 Pardon me, madam ; I am too old for than strength. I would not give the light- 
service.” est feather from the wing of Time for that 

44 Service !” repeated Amy — service ! man who has not a tear for the pangs his 

You mistake. Rigid— as a friend, n true errors or cruelty have caused, 
and valued friend. Never let that word 44 What a dear old man l” exclaimed 
be heard between us.” Mary ; 44 they will be delighted with him 

Rigid was somewhat molifled. Still the at Burnley.” 
idea of witnessing her supposed meeting At an early hour the following morning 
with Henry Beachem was distasteful to the party left London — William, Amy, 
him. How little did he know the heart he and Mary in the luxurious travelling car- 
suspected of indelicacy and impatience. riage of the young widow, Rigid and Li- 
44 That is not my only reason.” sette in the rumble. Poor William, during 

44 Speak plainly,” said Amy ; I do not the journey, was repeatedly called to or- 
understand you.” der by his little wife — his buoyancy of 

44 Well, then, I will speak : I have not spirit ran away with him : he saw a pros- 
forgotten the dead.” poet of happiness opening to his friend, 

44 Nor I.” and his generous heart shared it, the ut- 

44 And yet you are impatient to rejoin most certitude that poor Henry would be 
the living. Is this wise to yourself, or happy at last, added to his own felicity, 
kind to my old master’s memory ? I know He laughed and sang by turns, kissed his 
yon did not love him as he was weak wife, pressed Amy’s hand, and even told 
enough to wish— no matter for that Per- her that she looked divinely in her • 
haps you feel resentfol at his will — I can’t weeds. 

defend it Still he was your husband, 44 Not,” he added, 44 that I would advise 
lady : and if not a wise, at least a kind you to wear them forever.” 
one.” 44 William l” exclaimed Mary, holding 

The poor girl burst into tears. It need- up her finger, for she saw by the blush 
ed no appeal to her heart to respect the upon her companion’s cheek that she was 
memory of the man who had saved her pained ; 44 how can you rattle on so madly, 
from indigence and misery, even though an old married man like you ?” 
the price had been her happiness. She 44 Were I as old as Methusaleh my heart 
blushed, too at the allusion to Henry, would still bo young,” replied the cul- 
which was too plain to be misunderstood, prit, trying to look penitent ; 44 especially 
Taking the old man by the hand, she look- on an occasion like the present. Are we 
ed into his weather-beaten face, and stfid : not returning to Burnley with our dear 
44 Have you, too, misjudged me ? He Amy ? won’t the governor find his daugh- 
you allude to has left England. Think ter again — for you know he loves her like 
you if the possibility of meeting him ex- one? and shan’t we all be happy? Oh, so 
I coul4 sink sp for ip jnj owp os- happy I I yjroolfl pot barter the joy I feel 
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at having recovered Amy for the crown of the point of asking her for one of the sim- 
the czar ; and that, they say, would pur- pie ballads which he loved to hear her 


chase the richest firm in Manchester.” 

Then, despite the pouting lips of his 
monitress, he burst forth into the snatch 
of love song : 

Come with thy dark eye* beaming, 

Brightly in beauty’s spell ; 

Come while the world is dreaming, 

Our tale of love to tell. 

“ There,” he added, seeing his com- 
panions were really vexed with him, “ I 
have done for the rest of the journey. I 
will be as grave as an heir at a miser’s fu- 
neral, only forgive me. Remember I am 
like a school-boy out on a holiday — don't 
be angry with me for making the most of 
it.” 

His pardon was soon sealed, and for the 
rest of the journey he tried to keep his 
word ; but, despite his promise, the exu- 
berant joy of his heart would break forth, 
and even Amy could not avoid a smile at 
the air of modk penitence with which he 
checked himself when the reproving look 
of Mary reminded him of his outbreak. 


CHAPTER LII. 


CONCLUSION. 

Home I the heart's* first nest, the seat 
Of warm Affections and of childhood’s hopes, 
And the tired spirit’s rest. 

As the carriage drove up to the lodge at 
Burnley, old Mr. Bowles and his wife, as 
well as Dr. Currey, weVe discovered on 
the lawn by the travellers, impatiently 
waiting to receive them. Our readers can 
imagine the warm greetings which passed, 
and how Amy’s heart bounded at once 
more visiting the spot where she had re- 
ceived so much affectionate care. Her 
venerable host pressed her like a child to 
his breast, as he assisted her from the car- 
riage, and kissed off the tear upon her still 
pale cheek. 

“ Welcome home, dear Amy !” he whis- 
pered ; “ a thousand welcomes to your 
father’s heart Bitterly have I regretted 
that ever I suffered you to quit it But 
that Dr. Currey,” he added, as he resigned 
her to his old friend, who had been shak- 
ing hands with William and Mary, “ is so 
obstinate, one would imagine that his pre- 
scriptions are like bills — not to be protest- 
ed without loss of credit” 

“ And of constitution, too,” added the 
doctor, saluting, in his turn, the youthful 
widow, for whom he felt an almost pater- 
nal affection. 

That was a happy night at Burnley. 
Old times were talked over, old affections 
revived. To Mr. Bowles it seemed like a 
dream that his adopted child had ever left 
him, or been marnod, JJ$ eyen on 


sing, when an awful “ O, my dear!” from 
his kind-hearted wife, reminded him of the 
impropriety of his request. 

“ No matter,” thought the old man ; 
“ she will sing soon, and with a lighter 
heart than ever.” 

William was delighted with the contre- 
temps, and laughingly observed to Mary, 
that the indiscretion she complained of 
ran in the blood — for the governor was al- 
most as great a boy as himself. 

Rigid was not forgotten : instead of 
mixing, as he had hitherto done, with the 
domestics in the late general’s splendid 
establishment, at Amy’s wish he was in- 
vited into the drawing-room, where the 
kindness of all who knew of his devotion 
to Henry Beacham soon made him feel at 
home. To the old man’s credit, as well as 
taste, he never abused the privilege, but 
contented himself with the respect and 
kindness of the inmates of Burnley, with- 
out obtruding his society upon*them. 

It was not without deep emotion that 
Amy once more took possession of the 
cheerful room which the hands of affec- 
tion had decorated for her arrival. How 
many eventful scenes had passed since she 
last inhabited it I Her grief at the sup- 
posed cruelty of Henry — her visit to Lon- 
don — privations — marriage. With a prayer 
for the future, and thanksgiving for the 
past, she laid her head upon her pillow, 
and dreamed till morning. 

A year soon passed. Before half its 
course was told, the bloom of health once 
more visited the cheek of the young widow. 
William received a letter weekly from his 
absent friend, which he took good care his 
wife — in confidence of course — should read 
to Amy. At last the wanderer wrote to 
her himself. How her heart trembled as 
she broke the seal I How the memory of 
the old time returned 1 
“ So,” whispered Mary, as they strolled 
together in the grounds, “you have re- 
ceived a letter from the absent one at last” 
Amy blushed, and looked serious. 
“Come, my dear girl,” continued her 
friend, “ there is not the slightest occasion 
to feel ashamed. You have now been six 
months a widow ; every respect has been 
aid to the memory of one who, with all 
is kindness, was the cause of your un- 
happiness, and whose will ” 

“ Mary, not a word on that subject” 

“ Well, be it so, on condition that you 
toll me the contents of Henry’s letter.” 

“ Ho inquires after iny health.” 

“ Of course,” said her friend, drily, “ in 
common politeness he could do no less.” 

| #• He tolls me,” continued Amy, “ that 
his return to England depends upon me. 

| He has alluded, very prematurely, to an 
engagement which once subsisted between 
I us — and — and w 
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“Asks you to renew it.?” added her It is not difficult to persuade where the 
friend. heart sides with the pleader. 

“ Yes.” The parenthesis, or rather postscript, 


“ And you will do so ?” said Mary, arch- 
ly’ ; “I am sure you will. What to you is 
the wealth you will forfeit by your mar- 
riage? It did not make you happy. I 
know your heart too well to deem that 
will weigh an instant with you.” 

“ Henry tells mo that he is comparative- 
ly poor.” 

Her friend looked surprised. 

“ Ought I,” she added, “ to bring pov- 
erty to him— cripple him in his exertions 

— bo a burthen to the man I ” “ I 

love,” she would have said, but corrected 
herself, and substituted “so much re- 
spect ?” 

“ Do you not bring him,” exclaimed her 
Mend, “ a richer treasure — a true, affec- 
tionate wife ? In marrying him you will 
restore energies both to his brain and 
heart Were Henry unworthy of yon, 
Amy, could such considerations weigh 
with you an instant ? They ought not — 
they will not!” 

“ They have not,” said her Mend. 
“ Why should I attempt to conceal from 
you my feelings? I have renewed my 
promise 1” 

Mary kissed her. 

“In a year's time he will return and 
claim it” 

“ A year !” repeated her friend ; “ why 
ou cruel creature ! Why, I never could 
ave suspected you of such ingratitude ! 
What will poor William do so long with- 
out his friend and partner?” 

“ Partner ?” said Amy. 

“ Yes ; it is all arranged. Think you 
we have been forgetful of your happiness 
or his? Dear old Mr. Bowles declared 
last night that the day which united you 
to Henry, should see him an equal partner 
with William — he is quite rich enough to 
retire. He considers the gift as the for- 
tune of his adopted daughter.” 

Amy was moved at so much affection 
and kindness. 

“ A year !” repeated Mary. “ Come, you 
have not written this cruel letter ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Aye, but you can add a postcript, or 
one of those dear little crooked things 
called a parenthesis, to explain that the 
year dates from the commencement of 
your widowhood — not your letter.” 

Amy hesitated. 

“ Tut !” continued the speaker ; “ I must 
send William to you : he will plead much 
better than I can. Poor fellow ! he was 
half wild with joy last night, alter the con- 
versation with his father. Cruel Amy ! 

“ If you really think there would be 
precipitation, no indelicacy ?” 

“ Not the least As a married woman, 
you know, I am an authority in these deli- 
cate jnatterB,” 


was added, and the letter dispatched, 
which bound Amy, at the expiration of her 
widowhood, to become once more a wife. 

The day at last arrived on which Amy 
was to lay aside her w r eeds. She would 
fain have retained them two or three 
months longer, as a mark of respect for 
the general ; but her friends would no 
hear of it Mary herself attended her toi 
lette, and assisted to array her in her sim 
pie dress of white. The previous evening 
she had observed considerable bustle in 
the house at Burnley : knowing looks and 
signs were exchanged amongst her Mends ; 
her heart anticipated their secret, and the 
surprise they had planned. 

“ Upon my word,” said William, gal- 
lantly kissing her hand, as she made her 
appearance in the breakfast parlor, “ you 
look divinely, Amy ! but Burnley, as Ma- 
ry's cheeks can testify, is a great Improver 
of beauty !” 

“It ought to be,” observed his wife; 
“ for it is the seat of happiness.” 

“ Well,” said her husband, “ I am glad 
to see you both looking so well ; for I 
have a guest to introduce to you.” 

“A stranger?” demanded Mary, with 
affected surprise. 

“ Not quite,” he answered, with a smile ; 
at the same time taking his wife's arm, 
and leading her towards the conservatory. 
“ Amy, at least, is well acquainted with 
him. Let us leave them to introduce 
themselves.” 

As they passed from the breakfast-room, 
a warm pressure of the hand was ex- 
changed between Mary and Henry, who 
had arrived that veiy morning. The next 
moment he was at the feet of Amy. 

We will pass over the smiles and tears, 
the joy of such a meeting, which seemed 
enhanced by the recollection of the misery 
of their last. A hundred times did Henry 
bless the virtue which had resisted the 
mad proposal he had made, and bless the 
mercy which forgave it Before William 
and Mary returned — and they were not 
more than an hour in examining their fa- 
vorite plants, sly creatures— Amy had re- 
newed the promise of her hand. 

“You will wed comparatively a poor 
man,” he observed. 

*But one I can respect, honor, as well 
as love, Henry,” sho replied. “Believe 
me, I have seen enough of wealth. Con- 
tent needs so little ; and that little is still 
within our reach.” 

Rigid welcomed the return of the travel- 
ler as sincerely, perhaps, as any one of 
the happy party assembled at Burnley. 
Even according to his strict ideas, all due 
respect had been paid to the memory of 
his beloved commander. As he grasped 
the young man's baqd, he bade him joy. 
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“ Of what?” demanded Henry, with a “I can bring but little to the firm,” he 
smile. said. 

44 Of having won the girl of your heart. 44 More than it requires,” observed Mr. 
Girl, do I call her? Heaven forgive me — Bowles. “ It is rich enough already.” 

Bhe is an angel !” “ Not even business habits.” 

44 And do you think she would resign “ As many as your partner. Would you 

her princely wealth to marry a poor man ?” credit it, in the last balance-sheet, William 
“ Pooh ! to be sure she will ; what does added up the date of the year with tljo 
she care for money? I can leave her profits? but I discovered the reason— he 
enough from the savings of my pension, had just received the letter announcing 
and other matters beside, to content her your return.” 

little heart; so no trying the double on The young men silently pressed each 
the old soldier. She has done her duty to other’s hands. 

the dead. May God,” he added, raising his 44 Mr. Beacham will not be so poor a 
cap respectfully, 44 bless her union with partner as he suspects !” exclaimed Rigid, 
the living !” throwing a packet into his hands. 

Henry was touched by the warmth and 4 * What is this?” demanded Henry, 

sincerity with which the old man express- 44 The fortune of your bride. The hun- 

ed his wishes for their happiness ; thanked dred and thirty thousand pounds which 
him again and again for ins kindness ; and you so honorably returned. It has not 
made him promise that he would never been diminished from having been in Jack 
separate from them. Rigid’s keeping.” 

44 Did that wish come from your heart?” It was in vain that all three entreated 
demanded Rigid, with an inquiring glance, him to explain how he became possessed 
44 Else it had never been uttered.” of it He could not do so without casting 

44 Then by heavens I will not 1 My last a reproach upon the memory of his dead 
wish will be gratified : I shall close my master ; and he revered it too much for 
eyes under the roof of my old general’s that. 

widow.” Marriages are things of smiles and tears, 

As Mr. Bowles observed to his friend, hopes and anticipations. On the follow- 
Dr. Currey, in the evening, it was 1 another ing morning Amy plighted her faith to the 
happy day at Burnley. object of her childhood's love, without one 

We flatter ourselves that our numerous thought or sigh for the wealth her vow de- 
readers, during the progress of our tale, prived her of. 

have sympathized too deeply with the va- 44 How beautiful you would have looked 
rious trials and temptations of poor Amy in your jewels,” whispered Mary, as she 
and her lover, not to feel rejoiced at their arranged the bridal veil upon her brow, 
close. A month after Henry’s return, the 44 1 told you I should never wear them 
day was fixed for their marriage, and Sir again.” 

William Playwell written to, that he might On their return from the church the 
attend and hear the important paper read, whole party assembled in the drawing- 
which was to deprive the brother’s widow room ; Sir William Playwell had arrived 
of that fortune which a more mercenary the evening previous, anxious to learn the 
nature, at any sacrifice, would have re- contents of the important paper. Neither 
toined. Henry nor his bride evinced the least 

Mr. Bowles, Rigid, and the two friends, anxiety. It was only out of respect to the 
were seated over their wine the evening memory of the general that they were pre- 
before the wedding. The ladies, heaven sent 

bless them ! were occupied in examining With a curious countenance Rigid, who 
the dress of the bride, descanting most had donned his uniform for the occasion, 
learnedly upon blonde, silks, and orange broke Hie seal. He twice essayed to read, 
flowers. The old gentleman seized the but in vain. Dashing a tear aside, he 
occasion to broach his long-cherished re- passed it to the hands of William Bowles, 
solution. who, to the astonishment of all, read as 

44 It is time,” he said, 44 Henry and Wil- follows : — 
liam, that I should retire from active life. 44 Having by my will deprived my widow 

The firm is rich and respected. Somaone of all interest in my fortune should she 
must replace me. You and Henry will do ever marry again, I now proceed to nomi- 
so with honor. Amy and yourself, after nate my heir. I will and bequeath to 
my own children, are nearest to my heart Henry Beacham, Esquire, all my property, 
To-morrow sees you the husband of the real and personal, on coifdition that ne as- 
girl you love, and the partner of your sumes the name and arms of Playwell.” 
friend.” The deed was too well attested to per- 

It was in vain that the grateful youth mit it to be disputed. Sir William silently 
refused to accede to an arrangement as rose, and left the house, 
generous as it was unexpected. Both Wil- Neither Amy nor her husband could 
liam and his father refiised to listen to a speak for astonishment ; the general had 
denial. Ho was obliged to yield. nobly taken the means to cause his mem- 
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ory to bo respected. Rigid was the first 
to speak. 

“ Thank God I” ho exclaimed, “ my old 
commander has done his duty, and Jack 
Rigid can still love him, .with all his 
faults !” 

A tear from the eyes of the bride, could 
the dead man have witnessed it, was a yet 
more grateful comment 

The rest of Amy’s and Henry’s days 
were passed in unclouded happiness. The 
death of Mary’s aunt and her guardian, 
Mr. Majorbanks, induced William to retire 
from business, and purchase an estate close 
to his friend’s, and they saw their children 
grow together. 

Jack Rigid had his wish — he died under 
the roof of Amy. 

And now, dear friends, ye who have fol- 
lowed us during the past seventeen months 
through this gentle story — at times kindly, 
and anon dissatisfied, that it dragged its 
length so slowly along in our hands, — we 
trust that you are all pleased with its hap- 
py conclusion. Could we have given it 
the room occupied by other matter each 
month, you might have been better satis- 
fied, and it sooner finished ; but this in 
justice to the variety of tastes requiring 
the variety of mental aliment which we 
monthly cater for, we could not do. So, 
friends, be content ; and, when you find 
us unnecessarily, as you may think, open- 
ing out another story like the “ Freema- 
son’s Daughter.” just say to yourselves — 
“ depend upon it, if we follow this story to 
the end, we will find it a good one,” and 
rest assured you will not be disappointed. 


BARGAIN-HUNTING. 

M R. WARREN and his niece Marion Lad 
been waiting jn the drawing-room for 
the arrival of his sister-in-law and her 
three daughters, for more than an hour, 
and the old gentleman was getting impa- 
tient for his tea ; he had been inveigled up 
to town at least three weeks before his 
presence would be necessary at the wed- 
ding of one of these young ladies; and 
though, during all that time, he had been 
subjected to their endless colloquies about 
“ shopping,” and their triumphant paeans 
over their “ bargains,” the -trousseau was 
by no means cofhplete yet. • 

In that late autumn evening, the female 
four were still cheapening silks and mus- 
lins in the accustomed manner. 

It was not the present inconvenience, 
however, which, to do him justice, was 
troubling Mr. Warren, so much as his re- 
flections upon the system which the ladies 


were thus thoughtlessly pursuing. He 
could not now forbear giving Marion his 
opinion upon the matter, although, in con- 
sideration for the happy event which was 
in such close prospect, he had hitherto 
spared his nieces, 

“ I can recollect the time,” said he, 
“ when people paid for the quality of what 
they bought; but now, when the world 
goes so fast, the passion is for cheapness, 
and we hear people boasting of their bar- 
gains, forgetting the many who, in conse- 
quence, are half clad and hungry ; and 
when the poor man’s health goes, what 
has he to look to ? When the rich are ill, 
they have rest and ease and cordials to 
revive them, and the balmy breath of 
foreign climes ; but when the poor artisan 
dies, it is often because the world in his 
employer’s hand has gone round so fast, 
that he has had no time to feel the invig- 
orating breath of his own hillside breezes. 
In sickness, the rich man diverts his mind 
by the elegances and refinements of life, 
and solaces himself with the consolations 
of religion ; the poor man often knows not 
what they mean. Many who once knew 
they had a soul, have had its light long 
since extinguished by the all-absorbing 
object of fiinding food to keep life warm 
within them.” 

“ These are appalling statements, dear 
uncle,” said Manon. “ The evil must lie 
with the legislature and men in power— 
we have little influence in these matters, 
and what we can do is but as a drop in the 
ocean.” 

“ It may be so, Marion : but the influ- 
ence of every British female is more com- 
manding than that of any other female 
throughout the world. Think of the de- 
partments more peculiarly patronized by 
female influence ; think of the numbers of 
young females who annually lose, many 
their sight, and many their lives, while 
working long and weary hours in the mil- 
linery and dressmaking establishments of 
our country.” 

“Yet, what can be done, uncle?” in- 
quired Marion. “What can be done? 
What can I do ? I have no influence. I 
can do nothing to help.” 

At this moment a loud ring at the door- 
bell announced the return of the wander- 
ers ; and after the lapse of a few moments, 
spent, probably, in disrobing themselves 
of their outer wrappings, the drawing- 
room door opened, and Mrs. Warren en- 
tered, accompanied by her three daugh- 
ters. Many apologies were made for the 
apparent neglect of the guests ; and the 
excuse pleaded was the multitude of little 
matters that still remained undone, in 
prospect of the 25th, which was to be the 
wedding-day, and to be present on which, 
Mr. Warren, Aunt Mary, and Marion, bad 
come to town. Jnlia, the young bride, 
looked pleased and happy; Lucy, her 
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oung sister, was. as was her custom, in 
igh spirits ; while the third and eldest 
Miss Warren, Elizabeth, was too much oc- 
cupied with the care and due adjustment 
of a multitude of paper parcels of all sizes, 
which she carried into the room with her, 
to notice any one. 

At length they were all gathered round 
the tea-table, and the business of tea was 
commenced. 

“ And now for the news,” said Lucy ; 
“ we have done a great deal this evening ; 
and, mamma, I think it is only fair that 
Aunt Mary and Marion, left at home to 
amuse themselves, should participate in 
our exploits.” 

“ I really think we have a right to know 
them,” said Aunt Mary, good-humoredly ; 
“your sudden disappearance at this un- 
usual hour calls for some explanation.” 

“ The explanation, then, is this,” replied 
Lucy, in a low tone, “ that wo were all 
bent upon going, where we were not so 
fond of being seen at an earlier part of the 
day, to one of those extraordinary shops 
where one gets things almost for nothing, 
and where, I suppose, in a few years, a 
premium will be offered to any lady who 
will bo so very kind and obliging as to 
accept of their articles ” 

“ We certainly have made some extra- 
ordinary purchases,” said Julia, interrupt- 
ing her sister; “such bargains I never 
saw!” and she proceeded to enumerate 
various little fancy articles which, as they 
were named, were duly unrolled from 
their several papers by the silent Eliza- 
beth, and handed for inspection to the 
company. 

“And the dresses,” continued Julia, 
“they certainly were bargains. Flush- 
ington told us we could not get them any- 
where else for double the money, because 
he deals with a manufactory where they 
give the people the very least sums in the 
world, and employ a great number. They 
are imitations, to be sure, but are they not 
very lovely ?” 

“ Stop, stop,” cried Elizabeth, who had 
been measuring the cloth. “I am a yard 
short, and here is a great hole !” 

“Oh, never mind that,” said Lucy, as 
though she enjoyed the discovery ; “ it 
was cheap, and that is enough.” 

. “ Well, we shall not mind it then,” con- 
tinued Julia ; “ there is enough without 
the missing yard ; indeed, we have bought 
many things we did not much want, just 
because they were so temptingly cheap ; 
bat the greatest bargain is yet to come.” 

“Hie mittens,” said Lucy; “yes, cer- 
tainly the mittens were wonders. I bought 
glovea, silks, needles, and meshes, some 
weeks ago, to make a pair for myself, and 
Wane we have got mittens beautifully made 
tig leas actually than 1 paid for the mate- 
dak.” 

Here Elizabeth placed upon the table a 


bundle of beautifully finished black lace 
mittens. 

“ They arc all hand-wrought,” said Aunt 
Mary, taking up one of them, “ and are 
exquisitely done ; much time must have 
been spent upon them.” 

“ Yes,” said Lucy, “ I know that from 
experience ; mine got on at a snaiUs pace. 
I would not make a pair for any one un- 
der three times the sum we paid for these. 
We were just leaving the shop, when we 
observed them, and I priced one pair, 
which was not much more than I had paid 
for my materials; but we had already 
bought so many things, that we thought 
we might get them still cheaper, so we of- 
fered Flushington a small sum for each, 
provided we took the whole parcel of 
them — there are so many of us, we shall 
soon wear them out — and after some delib- 
eration he gave us them, and certainly 
they are bargains.” 

“Wonderful bargains!” repeated the 
other two sisters. 

“ But we have not done yet, Julia ; the 
dress for Mrs. Philips — you must not for- 
get that” 

“Oh, I do not forget it,” said Julia. 
“We bought a dress, which I am to wear 
on Monday evening, Marion.” 

“ On Monday evening !” repeated Mari- 
on — “ and this is Saturday night ; surelv 
it cannot be made so quickly, and with all 
the bugle-trimmings you wish.” 

“ O yes, we have manged that, too. We 
went to Mrs. Primrose, and told her it 
must be done — in short, that it was indis- 
pensable. At first, she said it was impos- 
sible ; but after hinting about Airther or- 
ders, she said it should be done.” 

“ Bugle-trimmings and all.” added Eliz- 
abeth; “for I heard her whisper to her 
forewoman to tell a young person— who, I 
know, is her best worker in bugleR — that 
she could not get away this evening ; so I 
am sure it will be done, and well done, 
too.” 

“And now, uncle,” said Lucy, “now 
that our narration is over, have we not 
been most actively and most creditably 
employed ?” 

There was no answer from Mr. Warren 
for a few seconds, during which time the 
quick-sighted Marion discovered that his 
cogitations were not of a pleasant nature. 

“ Lucy,” he at length said, “ do you wish 
a candid answer to your question ? for if 
so, I am sorry I cannot give it, without 
causing you all pain,, In the midst of so 
much hilarity, and so many pleasing an- 
ticipations, I feel grieved^ to say anything 
that may damp your mirth ; but when I 
remember that Julia is about to take her 
place as a British matron, I cannot refrain 
from speaking openly upon the subject”' 

“Julia, my dear,” continued the old 
man affectionately, taking her hand, “ yon 
are about to become the wife of a very 
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noble young man. I am glad lie is arc national sins ; but females little think 
not among us to-night ; his uiiml is too of the influence they possess in all shop- 
quick-sighted, and his heart is too goner- ping transactions when they stoop to bar- 
ous, not to have been w ounded by the gaining, and thus become the encouragere 
recital of your evening’s transactions. I of fraud and cruelty. I consider it the 
believe you have gone through them in duty of every lady to endeavor to acquire 
thoughtlessness ; but you are about to correct ideas of the value of the several 
leave your girlish days behind, and to en- ; articles which come more especially under 
ter a condition which, whatever be the sta- j her own inspection. Make it a rule never 
tion in life, is one full of responsibility and ! to purchase anything knowingly under its 
of influence. Times are greatly changed, real value. If a tradesman offer you a 
Long ago, our grandmothers were content j piece of goods which you are quite con- 
wdtli a few handsome dresses, for which j vinced is .under its worth, reject it, and in 
they paid a reasonable sum ; the ladies of future shun the shop ; if it is offered you 
the olden time wore one kind of dress, and I by a poor vender in evident distress, take 
those in a lower position another ; now, ' it, but give the full value, 
every shop swarms with imitations, so thaH “ No example could more fully suit me 
all ranks may at a trifling sum bo decked at present than that painful affair of the 
out with flimsy perishable articles : this, black lace mittens. Lucv owtis from ex- 
however, affects the taste of the times, and perience she knew the value of the mate- 
what I wish to speak of to yon is rather rials and the labor of the work. They 
the morale of the matter. Just before you were offered cheaply even at first, proba- 
came in, Marion and I were talking of the bly much too cheaply to repay the waste 
sad state of thousands of our fellow-crea- of some poor fellow-creature’s eyes ; and 
tures, who work long and weary hours in yet you were not satisfied, but forced the 
an atmosphere fatal to health ; While thou- tradesman cither to run the risk of offend- 
sands of their more enlightened and high- ing you, or of bleeding the heart of some 
ly educated brothers and sisters, knowing poor creature to an extent of which we 
all this, in the frantic struggle for cheap- little dream, and which we can never 
ness, do all in their power to sink them know'. When any of you come to visit 
still lower in the oppressions of a life me at Rookwood. may I beg that I may 
which, while it often kills the body, often- never Bee these mittens worn ; I should 
er slays the souls. In every department, always fancy that I saw the words * hand- 
go where we will, we find few exceptions wrought 1 engraved. upon them, and that 
to the general rule, excessive work or very some poor miserable woman, in conse- 
low wages. I do not mean to impugn quence, sat weeping in a cold garret ; but 
Flushington’s respectabiltiy, for I know 1 have done with this. I wish to say a 
nothing of him ; but I know that many few words about the transaction at Mrs. 
shops are opened by young men, who be- Primrose’s. 

gin by advertising that they will undersell “ We all know the great mortality that 
their neighbors, and many of such people takes places annually in the dressmaking 
have two prices. The bargain-hunter en- and millinery departments ; and it is like- 
ters the shop, and the tradesman feels that wise to be feared that there is considera- 
either he must sell his goods under their ble encroachment practised on the sacred 
value, or lose his customer ; consequently hours of the Sabbath. Many ladies, I feel 
he is tempted to compromise the matter glad to say, in order effectually, so far as 
by overeaching some other person, or by they are concerned, to prevent* tthe posai- 
reducing still further the already misera- bility of giving any pretext iorine system, 
ble remuneration of some poor laborer invariably give their orders early in the 
connected with his business. Few among week, so that they may be finished with ease 
us ever think, while admiring the many before its expiration. If an emergency 
beautiftil textures of the day, how it fares arises suddenly, requiring a new dress, the 
with the multitudes who span the slender considerate lady will never for a moment 
thread, laid it on the loom, and colored it hesitate between the evanescent gratifica- 
with its many-tinted pattern ; we hear tion of appearing in a new dress, and the 
only of exultations of delight at its being harrowing conviction, that to feed her van- 
purchased for a small sum. We cannot ity, a fellow-sister has been oppressed and 
lift the veil, but methinks it would some- defrauded of that rest, which the Eye which 
times be a saddening sight, could we fol- looks upon all impartially wishes to see 
low to their homes the wretched makers man universally enjoying. Did the an- 
of lucifer-boxes and envelopes, the female ticipated delight of wearing a new dress 
shirt-makers and others employed by these so darken your conscience, that yon were 
cheap houses, while the rich, the enlight- unable to appreciate the amount ofeerrow 
ened, the Christian purchaser sits calmly which may at this moment oppress the 
by his fire, and under the shade of his heart of the young female who is now em- 
own home-tree, makes his boast of bar- ployed with your bugle-embroidery* asI 
gaining! is thereby prevented from going Irniio 

“ These things are crying sins, and they this evening? My dear girls, these things 
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ought not to be. I see I am deeply griev- 
ing you all, but these are subjects of deep 
import Think well of them, and may 
they for ever bo a lesson to you.” 

Here a servant entered the room, whis- 
pered a few words to Aunt Mary, which 
broke off the conversation. 

“ Helen Campbell,” said Aunt Mary in 
surprise, “is she below? Yes, I will see 
her. This is the young person,” said she, 
addressing her nieces, “about whom I 
wished to interest you ; I should like your 
brother also to see* her. Iler story is sim- 
ply this: She is the support of an aged 
mother, who has once seen better days, 
and is now in extreme poverty and want, 
and is dying of consumption. Shew her 
in,” said she to the servant, who imme- 
diately left the room. 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Warren, “ the sight 
of so many may appal her” — but there 
was no time to recall the order, for the 
door immediately opened, and Helen 
Campbell, a slight, delicate, gentle-look- 
ing girl, walked in with modest ease ; jet 
with that fixed and anxious expression 
with which one might enter a crowded 
room, and yet see no one in particular, the 
mind and thoughts being concentrated 
elsewhere. Like the dying gladiator, 
“her thoughts were with her heart, and 
that was far away.” 

“My poor Helen,” said Aunt Mary 
kindly, taking her hand, and placing her 
on a chair, “ I fear you have bad news ; is 
your mother worse to-night?” 

“ O yes,” said the poor girl, as the tears 
began to chose each other down her thin 
cheeks. “ She is greatly worse, and they 
tell me she is going— that she cannot live 
now.” 

“How is this?” inquired Aunt Mary 
kindly, anxiously. “ When I saw her in 
the beginning of the week, she seemed 
better. Is her cough worse ? is there any 
new symptoms ? or what is it ?” 

“ No new symptom,” said Helen sadly, 
“ but weakness, dreadftil weakness.” 

“ Is her appetite gone, then ?” inquired 
Aunt Mary. 

“ No, no I” replied Helen, as the blood 
mounted to her forehead, and she bit her 
lip, as if trying to maintain a measure of 
composure ; “ it is not gone, but she — has 
nothing to eat.” 

“Iam distressed to hear all this, Helen,” 
interrupted Aunt Mary. “ I have not gone 
to see you for some days past, thinking you 
were not in need. When I saw you last, 
you expected plenty of money, to buy 
wine and food to bring up her strength.” 

“ 80 I did,” replied the girl. “ When I 
saw you, I was fiill of good hopes, but 
they are all gone now. I had worked 
nearly night and day for three weeks, and 
expected great remuneration for my work. 
Day alter day I have called for payment, 
and have always been put off ; and when 


at last I entreated for some money, Flush- 
ington told me he has been obliged to sell 
the things for almost nothing, and could 
not give me anything at all till Monday. 
My mittens — my beautiful mittens, how I 
doted on them !” 

“ Flushington !” said Aunt Mary, much 
amazed, and taking up one of the bargain- 
gloves which still lay upon the table, “ are 
these your work, Helen ?” she said. 

“ Oh, yes,” said poor Helen, clasping the 
mitten in both hands, and bursting into 
tears ; “ on which I built so many hopes — 
food and wine, and life, and strength, and 
happy days were thought of with every 
new row, and all is gone.” 

Julia covered her face with both hands, 
and her sisters became very thoughtful. 
Aunt Mary rose and poked the fire, and 
even Uncle Warren took out his pocket- 
handkerchief, and made so great a noise 
that poor Helen's sobs could not be heard. 

“But there was another source from 
which I thought you were to get money, 
Helen — your sister?” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Helen, “ so I 
thought ^ she was to have been home to- 
night with her earnings, and we had 
planned to buy so many things ; but sho 
did not come, and, on going for her to 
Mrs. Primrose’s, I was told at the door 
that I could not see her— that she could 
not go home to-night — that she was busy 
again with more bugle-trimmings — nor 
could her money be paid till the dress on 
which she now works is finished, which 
must be by Monday evening.” 

Aunt Mary again poked the fire, and 
Julia, uttering a faint cry, sunk her still 
covered face upon the table. 

“O, ma’am, forgive me,” said Helen, 
suddenly starting to her feet; “forgive 
me that once more I ask you for help ; 
but my poor mother is dying, and she is — 
starving.” 

In a moment Mr. Warren’s hand was on 
the bell. “ Get a coach instantly,” said he 
to the servant who appeared ; “ and, Mrs. 
Warren, get wine and bread ready imme- 
diately. I myself will go with this poor 
girl. Julia, get your cloak and bonnet : I 
wish you to go with me.” 

In a few moments the carriage arrived, 
and a bottle of wine and various kinds of 
food were quickly placed in a basket, and 
they prepared to go. 

“ Sir,” said Helen earnestly, “ may I ask 
on to take out the cork from the wine- 
ottle, that there may be no delay when 
we arrive — there is no screw near us, and 
she has so longed for wine I” 

This being done, Mr. Warren, Julia, and 
Helen Campbell were soon on their way. 

“ I fear we may alarm your mother at 
this hour,” said Mr. Warrefl. 

“ Oh no, sir,” replied Helen ; “ the door 
we enter by is at her back. You can be 
in the room without her seeing you at first. 
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She is watched over by some kind Scotch- 
woman, who lives beside us. Oh, how I 
wish we were there V ’ 

The way was long, however ; but in 
due time they did arrive, and following 
Helen along a dark passage, and down a 
narrow stair, they found themselves in a 
small miserable-looking room. Mr. War- 
ren seated Julia along with himself on two 
wooden stools, while Helen, rushing in 
with the basket, took from the table a lit- 
tle broken cup, which she filled with wine, 
and hastened to refresh the poor sufferer, 
whoso face was concealed from Mr. War- 
ren’s view. It was with delight that Mr. 
Warren witnessed what had so often be- 
fore melted his heart — the kindness of the 
poor to the poor. Several wretched-look- 
ing women, hard worked and worn out, 
yet kept alive by the woman’s heart with- 
in them, stood around the sick-bed ; and 
os Helen approached with the little broken 
cup and the wine, one of them with the 
utmost tenderness, laying her hand gently 
on her arm, said kindly : 

“ Na, na, Miss, she’s past that noo ; she’ll 
drink nae mair o’ the fruit o’ the vine in 
this world.” 

“Wine!” cried another woman — “is’t 
wine? — and she cried sae sair for ’t yester- 
day.” 

“ Dear mother,” said Helen, fondly bend- 
ing over her, “ you take it— it will soon 
revive you ; and see!” said she, holding 
up the basket, “ here is bread and sago, 
and many things to make you well.” 

“Wae’s me,” said one of the women: 
“and her that’s had naething but cauld 
water and crusts the day.” 

“ Dear mother,” continued Helen, “ will 
you not drink? It will revive you, it will 
cheer you, it will make you live.” 

There was no answer. The poor wid- 
ow’s sorrows were over. 

* * . • * * * 

Taking one of the women aside, Mr. 
Warren pnt a guinea into her hand, desir- 
ing her to use it as she thought best for 
poor Helen’s comfort, whom he should see 
again on the morrow. He then took Julia 
out of the room, kindly leading her through 
the dark passage up the narrow stair, after 
which she hurried to the carriage, into a 
corner of which she threw herself in an 
agony of tears. 

Some time passed, during which he did 
not disturb her. At length, taking her 
hand, “My dear Julia,” he said, “it is 
enough. This evening has been one of 
the most painful of your hitherto uncheck- 
ered life. We shall say no more of the 
earlier transactions of the evening, but will 
now only consider how we may best assist 
poor Helen Campbell and her sister. But 
Buffer one parting word of advice from an 
old man who loves you dearly. Do not 
too easily dismiss from your mind the 
events of this night Think of them often, 


and place them before you ; and by their 
example act in your future life, and you 
will be rewarded by finding that yon are 
thereby more fitted to be the companion 
of the generous and excellent young man 
who in a few days is to call you his wife.” 

Julia’s only reply was another flood of 
tears, and a silent pressure of her ancle’s 
hand, as the carriage stopped, and she ran 
hurriedly to her room. Instantly unlock- 
ing her desk, she wrote a note to Mrs. 
Primrose, saying that she should not re- 
quire her dress on Monday, and begging 
as a particular favor that Miss Campbell 
might be allowed immediately to return to 
her mother’s house. 

The short interval between that memor- 
able evening and the long-expected 25th 
found full occupation in comforting and 
consoling the sorrowing sisters, who now 
only remember it as the night on which 
they were made motherless. The 25th is 
now past, and the young bride has be- 
come a matron. As it is only some weeks 
since then, we cannot speak with great 
certainty of the result ; but from her pro- 
priety, sympathy, and general conduct, it 
Beems evident to all that Julia finds her- 
self a better and a more feeling-hearted 
woman since the trying events of that 
night of bargain-hunting. 

DIAMONDS. 

(Concluded, from page 356 .) 

F OR the remainder of the way we walked 
on in silence, until we reached her moth- 
er’s gate, where we found her husband 
waiting for her. Bidding me good morn- 
ing, she followed him slowly up the grav- 
elled walk, and I saw her no more until 
the following Sabbath. It was a glorious, 
beautiful morning ; and at an early hoar 
the old brick church was filled to over- 
flowing, for Walter had many Mends, and 
they came together gladly to see him made 
a minister of God. During the first part 
of the service he was very pale, and his 
eye wandered often towards the large 
square pew where sat a portly man and a 
beautiful young woman, richly attired in 
satin and jewels. It had cost a struggle 
to be there, but she felt that she must look 
again upon him she had loved so much 
and so deeply wronged. So she came, 
and the sight of him standing there in his 
early manhood, his soft brown hair clus- 
tering about his brow, and his calm, pale 
face wearing an expression almost angelic, 
was more than she could bear, and leaning 
forward, she kept her countenance con- 
cealed from view until the ceremony was 
ended, and Walter’s clear, musical voice 
announced the closing hymn. Then she 
rased her head, and her fece, seen through 
the folds of her costly veil, looked hag- 
gard and ghastly, as if a fierce atom of 
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passion had swept over her. By the door 
she paused, and when the newly ordaiued 
clergyman passed out, she offered him her 
hand, which, when he held it last, Was 
pledged to him. There were diamonds on 
it now — diamonds of value rare, but their 
brightness was hateful to that wretched 
woman, for she knew at what a fearftil 
price they had been bought 

They did not meet again, and only once 
more did Walter see her : and then from our 
door he looked out upon her, as with her 
husband she dashed by on horseback, her 
long cloth skirt almost sweeping the 
ground, and the plumes of her velvet cap 
waving in the air. 

“ Mrs. Douglas is a fine rider,” was all 
that Walter said, and the tone of his voice 
indicated that she was becoming an object 
of indifference. Desperately had he fought 
with his affections for her, winning the vic- 
tory at last, and now the love he once had 
felt was slowly and surely dying out The 
next week, tired of our dull village life, 
Cora left us, going to Nahant, where she 
spent most of the summer, and when in 
the winter wo heard from her again, she 
was a widow — the sole heir of ner hus- 
band, who had died suddenly, and gener- 
ously left her that for which she married 
him. 

“ Will Walter Beaumont marry her 
now?” I asked myself many a time, with- 
out, however, arriving at any definite con- 
clusion, when a little more than a year 
succeeding Mr. Douglas! death, she wrote, 
begging me to come to her, as she was 
very lonely, and the presence of an old 
friend would do her good. I complied 
with her request, and for a few days was 
an inmate of her luxurious home, where 
everything indicated the wealth of its pos- 
sessor. And Cora, though robed in the 
deepest black, was more like herself— 
more like Cora of other days — than I had 
seen before or since her marriage. Of her 
husband she spoke freely, and always with 
respect, saying, he had been kinder far to 
her than she had deserved. Of Walter, 
too, she talked, appearing much gratified 
when I told her how he was loved and ap- 
preciated by his people. 

One morning when we sat together In 
her little sewing room, she said, “ I have 
done what you, perhaps, will consider a 
very unworthy act I have written to 
Walter Beaumont Look,” and she placed 
in my hand a letter which she bade me 
read. It was a wild, strange thing, telling 
him of the anguish she had endured, of the 
tears she had shed, of the love which 
through all she had cherifitad for him, and 
begging of him to forgive ner, if possible j 
and be to her again what he had been 
years ago. She was not worthy of him, 
she said, but he could make her better ; 
and in language the most touching, she 
besought him not to cast her off, or de- 


spise her, because she had stepped so far 
aside from womanly delicacy as to write 
him this letter. “I will not insult you,” 
she wrote in conclusion. “ by telling you 
of the Moxev for which I sold myself, but 
it is mine now, lawfully mine, and mo6t 
gladly would I share it with you.” 

“ Vou will not send this?” I said! 
“ You cannot be in earnest?” 

But she was determined, and lest her 
resolution should give way, she rang the 
bell, and told the servant, who appeared 
at once, to take it to the office. He obeyed, 
and during the day she was unusually gay, 
singing snatches of old songs and playing 
several lively airs upon her piano, which 
for months hod stood unopened and un- 
touched. That evening as the sun went 
down, and the moon rose over the city, 
she asked me to walk with her, and we, 
ere long, found ourselves several streets 
distant from that in which we lived. 
Groups of people were entering a church 
near by, and from a remark which .we 
overheard, we learned there was to bo a 
wedding. 

“ Let us go in,” said she, “ it may be 
some one I know,” and entering together, 
we took our seats just in front of the 
altar. 

Scarcely were we seated when a rust- 
ling of Batin announced the approach of 
the bridal papy, and in a moment they 
appeared moving slowly up the aisle. My 
first attention was directed towards the 
bride, a beautiful young creature, with a 
fair, sweet face* and curls of golden hair 
falling over her white uncovered neck. 

“ Isn’t she lovely ?” I whispered, but 
Cora did not hear me. 

With her hands locked tightly together, 
her lips firmly compressed, and cheeks of 
an ashen hue, she was gazing fixedly at 
the bridegroom on w r hom I, too, now 
looked, starting quickly, for it was our 
minister, Walter Beaumont 1 The words 
were few which made them one, Walter 
and the young girl at his side, and when 
the .ceremony was over, Cora rose, and 
leaning heavily upon my arm, went out 
in the open air, and on through street af- 
ter street, until her home was reached. 
When, without a word, we parted, I going 
to my room, while she, through the live- 
long night, paced up and down the long 
parlors, where no eye conld witness the 
work of mighty sorrow which had come 
upon her. 

The next morning she was calm, bat 
very, very pale — saying not a word of last 
night’s adventure. Neither did she speak 
of it for several days, and then she said 
rather abruptly, “ I would give all I pos- 
sess if I had not sent that letter. The 
mortification is harder to bear than Wal- 
ter’s loss. But he will not tell of it, I’m 
sure. He is too good — too noble,” and 
tears, the first Bhe had shed since that 
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night, rained through her white fingers. It 
came at last, a letter bearing Walter’s su- 
perscription, and with trembling hands she 
opened it. while on a tiny sheet was written 
“ Cod pity you, Cora, even as I do. Wal- 
ter.” 

*• Walter, Walter,” she whispered, and her 
lips touched the once loved name which 
sho was never heard to breathe again. 

From that day Cora Douglas faded, and 
then the autumnal days were come, and 
the distant hills were bathed in the hazy 
October light, she died. But not in the 
noisy city, for she had asked to be taken 
home, and in the pleasant room, where we 
had often set together, she bade her last 
good bye. They buried her on the Sab- 
bath, and Walter’s voice was sad and low, 
as with Cora’s coffin at his feet he preached 
from the words, “ I am the Resurrection 
and the life.” His young wife, too, wept 
over the early dead, who had well nigh 
been her rival, and whose beautiful face 
wore a calm, peaceful smile, as if she were 
at rest 

There was a will, they said, and in it 
Walter was generously remembered, while 
to his wife was given an ivory box con- 
taining Cora’s diamonds— necklace, brace- 
lets, pin and ear-rings, all were there — 
and Walter, as he looked upon them, drew 
nearer to him his girl wife, who, but for 
these, might not perchance have been, to 
him what she was — his dearest earthly 
treasure. 


MASONIC SIGNAL OF DISTRESS. 

BY BRO. C. F. MORTON, N. T. 

W HILE in company with a brother Ma- 
son he narrated the following inci- 
dent, which, as it is characteristic of the 
link which unites them together under all 
circumstances, I will give it to you : 

During the severe winter of 1867, there 
was a large numbers of vessels frozen fast 
intthe ice of the Chesapeake Bay. So thick 
was the ice, and intensely cold the weath- 
er, that not even the steam tugs could 
force their way though the fields of ice to 
extricate themselves, or render assistance 
to vessels which depended on their sails 
to save them from this perilous situation ; 
to add to their helplessness, some of them 
had their crew’s badly frost-bitten. Among 

them was Captain C , a young man who 

had followed the sea from a boy, and had 
a year or two previously married a young 
woman from down East, who had been a 
schoolmate when a child. After marrying 
he invested all he had laid up during his 
seafaring life, together with her small pa- 
trimony, in a fine fore-and-aft vessel which, 
next to his wife and child, was the pride 
of his life. Being in the coasting trade 
during the winter season he found himself 


in this unpleasant predicament, and, with 
many others, was rendered nearly help- 
less by having his crew so badly frost-bit- 
ten that they could not handle a rope or 
give him any assistance in case of necessi- 
ty. To add to his trouble a gale came on, 
and the ice taking a drift was hurrying his 
devoted schooner on a reef of rocks where 
she would inevitably be lost. Then came 
uppermost in his thoughts his young wife 
and child who, if he and his vessel were 
lost, would be a widow and orphan, and 
if perchance he should be saved be would 
return to them a beggar— everything was 
vested in this schooner and her cargo. 
A signal of distress had been hoisted all 
the day but it brought him no aid, as 
nearly all the others were in the same 
state as himself and fully occupied with 
their own vessels, and none had found 
time to come to him ; he must therefore 
trust to an “All-seeing eye,” and abide 
the result ; when, as if by inspiration the 
thought Btruck him that he was a “ Free- 
mason,” and possibly there might be some 
brother Mason in command of a vessel in 
his vicinity. He immediately made the 
Masonic signal of distress, and to his great 
joy, in less than twenty minutes he saw no 
less than three boats put off to his vessel. 
Coming along side, they Bang out 44 Hallo, 
Captain, don’t you see that reef astern ; 
why don’t you get up your anchor, get on 
sail, and try to wind it?” He replied, 44 1 
am alone, all hands are below badly frost- 
bitten and cantot do anything.” They 
waited for no more, but springing aboard 
in a few moments the anchor was a-peak, 
sail made on the vessel, and she not only 
cleared the reef, but was brought In a 
place of safety where they came to anchor, 
and then went below to take something to 
drink. The captain, after thanking them 
for their timely aid, asked them if they had 
seen his flag with the union down, and, if 
so, why they had not come to his assist- 
ance before. In reply, they asked why 
he had not come to theirs, he said he oould 
not as he was alone : they replied, 44 how 
were we to know that ? we had our hands 
fhll to look out for our vessels, and no 
time to attend to others ; but when you 
made the signal of a brother Mason in dis- 
tress wo were bound to come to your as- 
sistance at all hazards.” 

After finishing his narration, Captain 

C remarked, 44 Well, Captain, I think 

tiie Masonic tie in this instance has folly 
compensated for all I have ever done, or 
shall have in my power to do, for the 
cause of Masonry.” 

We recentl^ saw two men quarrelling. 
One of them was excessively violent at first, 
but became perfectly calm the moment the 
moment the other got violent He was 
cured os the doctors sometimes cure mala- 
dies— by counter-irritation. 
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Games with. Toys. 



MARBLES. 


I N ancient times, when we were boys, 
and indulged in the luxury of marbles, 
they were very different from their pre- 
sent form. They were made of stone, 
nicely polished, and some of them, called 
“ alleys,” of the purest marble. Many of 
the stone marbles wero beautifully varie- 
gated, and now and then a fancy pet was 
treasured under the name of taw, which 
had somewhat the virtues of a talisman, 
for to “lose it or to give it” were “such 
perdition,” as Othello says, as conld never 
be exceeded. Of late years, marbles, like 
all other matters, have undergone consi- 
derable change. Foreign marbles have 
been introduced, prodigiously cheaper, it 
is true, than our own old marbles, but infi- 
nitely worse ; and various kinds of “ pa- 
tent marbles” have had their day. Some 
of these go by the name of Dutchmen, 
others are called Frenchmen, and others 
again Chinamen, while it is not quite im- 
possible to procure some right old En- 
glish marbles, which, if they can be pro- 
cured, are the best. We would advise all 
marble players to procure these if they 
con, as marbles are a royal game, ana 
ought to be duly honored. 

How to Shoot your Marble . — The art of 
holding a marble to shoot it properly 
seems to be lost among our American 
boys, who are generally content to throw 
one marble at another, or if they shoot it, 
to hold it in the turn of the fore-finger, 
forcing it out by the thumb, which is 
placed behind it. This, in our boyish 
days, was held to be a very illegitimate 
way of proceeding, derogatory to the 
true marble-player, and bore the disho- 
norabl appellation of “ ftilking,” and any 
one who made it his rule to hold a marble 
in sqch a manner was looked upon as a 


charlatan, or almost a cheat The true 
way to hold your taw is to place it be- 
tween the point of the fore-finger and the 
first joint of the thumb, and to propel it . 
from the nail of the thumb with strong 
muscular force ; and so great was the 
skill attained by many boys, that they 
would sometimes strike a marble at five 
yards’ distance, and frequently shoot one 
to six or seven. 

LONG TAW. 

Long taw is played by two persons in 
the following manner : One boy places 
his marble on the ground at a, the 
other at b ; then both retire to O a 
the spot c. The first boy now 
shoots at b from a line marked at 
c ; if he strikes b he takes it and 
shoots at a; if he strikes a, he 
then wins the game. If, however, 
he misses b, the second boy then 
shoots at b ; if he strikes it, he can O b . 
then either shoot c, at the first 
boy’s taw at the place at which it 
lies, or he can shoot at a. If he 
hits his opponent’s taw, he is said 
to kill him, and wins the game, or 
if he shoots at a and hits it. The 
boj who hits the last shot has the O c — 
privilege of shooting at the taw of 
the other, provided it has not already 
been killed. If ho hits it, the taw is 
taken, or the owner must pay one, and the 
game ends ; and if he misses it, the game 
is then at an end also. 

RDiO TAW. 

Ring Taw is a game requiring skill and 
judgment, pnd is a most excellent game. * 
It is playfd as follows: Two rings are 
drawp ur op the ground, a small one, six 
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inches in diameter, enclosed by a larger 
one six feet in diameter. Into the small 
ring each player puts a marble, called 
“ shot” The players then proceed to any 
part of the large ring, and from thence, as 
an offing, shot at the marbles in the cen- 
tre. If a player knocks a marble out of 
the ring, bo wins it, and he is entitled to 
shoot again before his companions can 
have a shot When all the players have 



shot their marbles, they shoot from the 
places at which their marbles rested at 
the last shot If the shooter’s taw remain 
in the small circle, he is out, and has to 
drop a marble in the ring, and he must 
put in besides all the marbles he had pre- 
viously won in that game. It is a rule, 
also, that, when one player shoots at and 
strikes another’s taw, the taw so struck is 
considered dead, and its owner most give 


up to the striker of the taw all the mar- 
bles he may have previously won during 
the game. The game is concluded when 
all the marbles are shot out of the ring, or 
all the taws are killed. 

TEREK HOLES. 

This game is played by making three 
holes in the ground, about a yard and a 
half or two yards asunder. About two 
yards from the first hole a line is drawn. 
The right to shoot first is decided by 
chance. The first shooter now 
knuckles down at the line, and en- O 
deavors to shoot into the first hole. 

If he does this he proceeds to the 
second, then to the third, and wins 
the game ; bat this rarely occurs. 

If he misses the first hole, the other O 
players Bhoot their taws, and if nei- 
ther of them enter the hole, the first 
shot immediately does so ; and 
then he has the privilege either of 
proceeding to the second hole, or O 
of killing the other men, by shoot- 
ing at and hitting them, when they must 
either giye up their taws or drop one. 
Sometimes a player will kill all his anta- 
gonists in succession without proceeding 
to the holes except the first, and thus wins 
the game ; at other times the game may 
be won by many of the players killing 
their antagonists during any period of the 
game. It is a rule that no one can “ kill 
a taw” till he has been in the first bole. 


NINE HOLES, OR DRIDGE-BOARD. 



This game is played by means of a 
piece of board cut into the form of a 
bridge, hav 
ing nine arcb 
es, and just 
large enougl 
to let the 
marbles pass 
through, as in tho subjoined diagram. 
One of the players undertakes to be 
bridge-keeper,' * and the stipulation usu- 
ally made is, that he should receive one 
for every unsuccessful shot, and pay to 
those who shoot their marbles through 
the arches the numbers standing over 
them. The place from which the players 
shoot their marbles is generally about 
four feet from the bridge. 

DIE SHOT. 

This is a very good game, and requires 
both skill and caution. It is played by 
elevating a die upon another marble, 
whose sides are slightly ground down so 
that it will stand firmly, 
and firing at it from an 
offing which is generally 
about four feot distance. 
The die-keeper under- 
takes to pay to the shoot- 
er who knock* down the 
die tbe number which 



fall uppermost, receiving one from each 

player as he shoots. The game is very 
generally a 
pleasing one 

ssf rt 

v played, but 
not popular. 

TEETOTUM SHOT. 

This is played on the same conditions. 
A teetotum is set spinning by the keeper, 
and, when in motion, any player ia allow- 
ed to shoot at it. 
upon the pay 
ment of one mar 
ble, receiving, if 
he strikes, turns 
over, and stops 
the teetotum, as 
many marbles as 
are indicated on 
the side that 
falls uppermost. 

This is a very 
skilful game, and requires goood shots. 

KNOCK OUT, OR LAO OUT. 

This game is played by knocking mar- 
bles against a wall, or perpendicular 
board set up for the purpose and tin* skill 
displayed in it depends upon the player’s 
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attention to what is called in mechanics 
the resolution of forces ; for instance, if an 
object be struck against the wall at a 
from the mark at n, it will return again to 
b in a straight line ; if it be sent from c to 
a it will, in- 
stead of re- 
turning to 
c, pass off 
aslant to d, 
& its course 
will form 
the angle o 
d; the an- 
gle of inci- 
dence being 
equal to the 

angle of reflection. 

The game is played by any number of 
players j the first player throws his mar- 
ble against the wall, so that it may re- 
bound and fall about a yard distant from 
it ; the other players then, in succession, 
throw their marbles against the wall, in 
such a way as to cause them to strike any 
of those already lagged out, and the mar- 
ble struck is considered won by the own- 
er of the taw that strikes it, in addition to 
which, the winner has another throw. 
When only two boys play, each success- 
ively throws out till one of the “ loggers” 
is struck, and he who strikes takes up all. 

BOUNCE EYE. 

This game is played by several players, 
who each- put down a marble in a small 
ring. One player then stands in a per- 
pendicular position over the cluster of 
marbles, and, taking his own bounce in 
his hand, lets it fall from his eye on to tho 
heap, and those forced out of the ring by 
this method are considered won. If he 
does not succeed in this, and his marble 
falls within the ring, it belongs to the 
common stock, and is there impounded. 

TIPSHARES, OR HANDERS. 


This game is played by two or more 
players. To play it, a hole, of the diame- 
ter of three inches, is first made on a 
smooth or level piece of ground, and a 
line is marked at about seven feet from it 
Each boy puts down two, three, or four 
marbles, as may be agreed upon, and then 
the whole party bowl for their throws, by 
retiring to three times the distance alrea- 
dy marked from the hole, and bowling 
one marble to it ; the order of throws be- 
ing determined by the nearness that each 
boy *8 marble approaches the hole. When 
this is settled, the first thrower takes all 
the marbles in his hand, and throws them 
in a cluster towards the hole. If an even 
number foils in, such as 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, he 
wins all ; but if an odd number foils in, 
he loses all, and the next player throws. 
Sometimes it happens that the game is so 
soon finished, that the other players have 


not the chance of a throw. When this 
happens, those thrown out have first in- 
nings in the next game, which restores the 
equilibrium of chances. This game is 
sometimes played by giving to the throw- 
er all the marbles he can put into the 
hole, while the other players take the re- 
mainder. 

PICKING THE PLUMS. 

This game consists in each player pla- 
cing a marble on a line drawn upon the 
ground thus, and the whole shooting at 
them in succession from a mark about four 





feet off. The order of the shots is deter- 
mined beforehand, by pitching at a mar- 
ble from a six-feet offing, those nearest be- 
ing first, second, third, and fourth, in or- 
der, as the marbles lie. The marbles 
knocked off the line are won by the re- 
spective shooters. 

THE PYRAMID. 


In this game a boy generally sits upon 
the ground with his legs open wide, and 
making a small circle, places in it three at 
the three points of a 
triangle, and the 
fourth on the top of 
them, so as to form 
a small pyramid. A 
distance of about 
four feet is then 
chosen as the point 
to shoot from, and 
the other players 
shoot at the pyramid. Those that strike 
it have all the marbles they knock out of 
the ring, but if they miss, they lose their 
shots. 



SPANS AND SNOPS, AND BOUNCE ABOUT. 


This consists of one boy laying down 
his taw, and. giving a distance, his anta- 
gonist shoots at it ; if he misses, the first 
boy shoots at the taw of tho second, till 
one is struck, which the striker claims. 
Bounce About is the same game played 
by throwing large marbles instead of 
shooting smaller ones. He who strikes 
the other's bounce being the winner. 


CONQUEROR. 

There is a game called “Conqueror," 
which is extensively played in same 
places. A piece of hard ground, and free 
from stones, is chosen for the spot. Tho 
first player lays his marble on the ground, 
and the second throws his own at it with 
all his force, and endeavors to break it If 
he succeed, his marble counts one, and 
the vanquished player lays down another 
marble. If tffo players have marbles that 
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have already vanquished others, the ** Con- 
queror” counts all the conquered of the 
other party in addition to his own. For 
example, suppose A, being conqueror of 
twenty, breaks B, also a conqueror of 
twenty, A counts forty-one, i. e. twenty 
of its own, twenty for the vanquished be- 
longing to B, and one for B itself. 

Nuts, chestnuts, and other similar ob- 
jects are also employed at this game, only 
they are fastened to a string, and swung 
against the opponent, instead of being 
thrown. 


CHEMISTRY OF COMMON THINGS.* 


AIR AXD ITS CONSTITUENTS. 

T HE combustion of bodies in the air is 
occasioned by the combination of its 
oxygen with the bodies, or with a part of 
them, the union being accompanied by 
the evolution of light and heat If the air 
be previously deprived of its oxygen, the 
combustion will no longer take place, os 
may be seen by introducing a lighted ta- 
per into a large glass bottle ; it will con- 
tinue to burn until nearly all the oxygen 
is consumed, but a second taper introduced 
will be immediately extinguished, the re- 
sidual air not being able to yield oxygen, 
and therefore to support combustion. But 
the oxygen may be completely exhausted 
from the air, and the nitrogen obtained 
nearly pure by the following process : 
Place a small piece of phosphorus on a 
piece of cork floating in a basin of water. 
Light it, and immediately invert over it a 
wide-mouthed bottle, in such a manner 
that the neck shall dip into the water, and 
completely surround the cork. As Boon 
as the combustion ceases, the bottle will 
be filled with a white substance resemb- 
ling smoke, which is phosphoric acid, a 
compound resulting from the union of 
phosphorus and oxygen. On agitating 
the bottle, this white smoke will disap- 
pear, being dissolved bv the water. The 
nitrogen vail be left, which it may be seen 
cannot support combustion. It is likewise 
utterly incapable of supporting life, and 
is consequently sometimes called axofe, 
signifying “ destructive to life.” 

Oxygen may be obtained from various 
substances, but in the greatest quantity 
and purity from the salt called chlorate of 
potash. When heated, this substance 
evolves oxygen copiously. It is usual to 
mii a little oxide of manganese with it, in 
order that the gas may be more readily 
disengaged. A small quantity of the salt 
should be placed ip a Florence flask, and 
heat applied to the bottom by means of a 
spirit lamp, in a short time the salt will 


( 1 Conti nue4 from pap© 800.^ 


melt and effervesce, when the gas will be 
liberated. When the flask is filled with 
the oxygen, a taper will burn very vivid- 
ly in it, and even if previously blown out, 
it will be immediately rekindled on intro- 
ducing it into the flask. A piece of char- 
coal, which can only be made to burn 
with difficulty in the air, and the light 
from the combustion of which is of a dull 
red color, scarcely visible in daylight, 
burns with great splendor in oxygen ; and 
many metals and other substances, which 
cannot be burned in the atmosphere with- 
out the continued application of a power- 
ful heat — iron, for example — may be made 
to burn readily, and without requiring 
any heat but that which results from their 
own combustion, in the gas. To observe 
this, a coil of iron wire should be used, at 
the end of which is placed a little sulphur 
or other inflammable substance. The 
sulphur being lighted, and the wire intro- 
duced into the gas, the combustion of the 
iron will take place with great splendor, 
and sparks are thrown out, which are so 
highly heated, that by shaking the wire in 
a peculiar manner, they may be made to 
pass completely through the sides of the 
glass vessel which contains the gas. 

We will refer to this subject again. 


HOPE ON, HOPE EVER. 




'0 would auail at opposition ? 

Who would cower beneath a frown ? 


Manhood is jour true condition ; 

Never lay that manhood down ; 
But maintain life’s trne position ; 
Fortitude ia true renown. 


Why should mortals grasp at trouble, 
Nursing it to keep it warm ; 

Lot it be, and like a bubble 
It Will burst, and do no harm ; 

Coax it, and you’ll make it double ; 
Frown, ’twill vanish like a charm. 

Or why should you seek to b or row 
Grief thy spirit to annoy : 

Every day may have its sorrow, 

But each day will bring its joy ; 

Ever hope on, for to-morrow 
May bring peace without alloy. 

Cling not to the flower that’s faded ; 

Joys will oome, and joys depart ; 

Look not on the side that’s shaded ; 

Suns are shining on thine heart ; 

And the future, heavy laded 
With the good, may good impart. 

Hold not then thy grief so tightly, 

Nor so fondly none thy wo ; 

Don’t adhere to things unsightly ; 

Reason bids thee, let them go. 

See the heavens are shining brightly, 

And the healing sephyrs blow. 

8urely hope has not departed, 

Though the flow’ra their bloom hart (had; 
They now preach to thee, down hearted, 

“ You shall have our fruit instead.” 

And the soul that has been smarted 
Shall be greatly comforted. 
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A COMPENDIUM OF THE. FUNDA- 
MENTAL PRINCIPLES OF INTER- 
MASONIC COMITY : 

Being a Digest of the Laws , Usages and 
Compacts which compose the polity of Free 
masonry , considered morally , historically 
and philosophically. 

BY JAMES THEODORE HOLLY, 8/. P.‘. R.\ 8.*. 

[OOPYKIQHT SECURED.] 

PART m. — PRACTICAL APPLICATION OP THE 
PRINCIPLES OP MASONIC LAW. 

CHAPTER tV. 

RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSION. 

1. YITE have now reached the concluding 
chapter, as we have sketched the 
same, for the outlines of our Masonic 
Compendium. And in thus bringing our 
treatise to a close, we think we cannot 
better add to the practical character 
which we have assigned to this part of our 
work, than to recapitulate, and state in a 
concise and definite manner the things 
that we have endeavored to set forth and 
elucidate in the preceding chapters. 

2. From the title of the work it may be 
gathered that we have had a two-fold ob- 
ject in view in setting forth the same ; one 
of these objects being the primary, and 
the other the secondary, thoughts that un- 
derly the treatise. The primary object 
was to treat of the fundamental principles 
of the masonic polity ; and the secondary, 
was to bring out the morality, the history, 
and philosophy of Freemasonry, as they 
are interwoven with the same. And in 
discussing these fundamental principles 
in this connection, Incidental occasions 
have also been improved, to make sug- 
gestions and hints for the reform of Ma- 
sonic Ritualism upon a philosophic basis. 1 

3. The method that we have adopted in 
setting forth this treatise has been, 1st, the 
Analytic, by which the solitary, naked, 
and individual points are disclosed, with 
their corroborative facts; and; 2d, the 

1 See Part 2, Chap. 3, Note 41 ; and Chap. 4, 
Note 46. 
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Synthetic, by which these points and facts 
have been gathered up and put together 
in a consecutive and systematic manner. 
And our logical deductions and conclu- 
sions we have endeavored to verify on no 
other basis than an appeal to enlightened 
reason in its fullest and most comprehen- 
sive sense.* 

4. In developing the fundamental prin- 
ciples of masonic polity, as opr primary 
object, it will be seen that there are some 
several characteristic points brought out 
1st, The Spirit of the Landmarks ; 2d, The 
functions of Masonic Government ; and, 
3d, The organic administration of the 
same. And in elucidating the moral, his- 
torical, and philosophical connections of 
this polity, we have treated, 1st, of the 
national sources from whence the masonic 
traditions have been derived ; 2d, of the 
chronological eras that mark the develop- 
ment of the same ; 3d, of the phases that 
these traditions have undergone ; and 4th, 
the organic existence of the Order. 

5. In defining the Spirit of the Masonic 
Landmarks, we have found them divisible 
into three classes : Theocratic, Ritualistic, 
and Pragmatic — holding to each other the 
following relative value in the masonic 
polity : The Theocratic Landmarks, being 
the moral laws prescribed by God him- 
self, are wholly unalterable, irrepealable, 
and immodifiable in their requirements by 
any human legislation whatever ; the Ri- 
tualistic Landmarks, being the traditional 
usages of every preceding age of the 
world, are essentially unalterable, but 
may be partially modified by the customs 
of each succeeding generation of men ; 
and the Pragmatic Landmarks, being the 
conventional compacts by which these 
modifications of the traditional usages of 
the past are made to suit the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of every age, they may be al- 
tered, amended, repealed, and abolished 
from time to time, os the same may be 
found expedient and necessary.* But, in 
these modifications which the Pragmatic 
Landmarks may make in the traditional 
usages of the Ritualistic, it has been ob- 

* Part 2, Chap. 2, Sec. 6. See also Part 2, 
Chap. 2. 

* Part 2, Chap. 2, Secs. 7, 8, 9. 
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served that the pathway of progressive 
development and universal harmony must 
be pursued by a wise eclecticism, in order 
to realize in human actions a fuller mea- 
sure of the divine laws as embodied in 
the Theocratic Landmarks. 4 

6. The functions of Masonic Govern- 
ment, as we have analyzed the same, com- 
prehend seven prerogatives, as follows : 
1st, the Elective ; 2d, the Executive ; 3d, 
Legislative ; 4th, Judicial ; 5th, Dogmatic; 
6th, Diplomatic ; and 7th, Pragmatic. 5 
These functions we have also shown to 
pertain to, and to be. organically adminis- 
tered by, the following distribution of 
powers : 1st. The Elective prerogative 
belongs to the individual Master Mason, 
to be exercised in choosing rulers and as- 
sociate members in the local lodge ; 2d. 
The Executive prerogative belongs to the 
Worshipful Master of the local lodge, and 
is to be exercised in carrying out the 
laws, rules, and regulations of Masonry, 
and maintaining the Landmarks of the 
Order therein ; 3d. The Legislative pre- 
rogative pertains to a representative coun- 
cil, elected by the members of a lodge 
and headed up in the Senior Warden, and 
is to be principally exercised in regulat- 
ing the financial affairs of the same, with 
the approbation and concurrence of the 
Worshipful Master ; 4th. The Judicial 
prerogative pertains to a judicial com- 
mission specially and impartially selected 
to try each case of masonic offence that 
may occur in the local lodge, and over 
which the Junior Warden shall preside • 
this prerogative to be exercised in deter- 
mining the guilt or innocence of the ac- 
cused persons brought up for trial, and to 
cause sentence to be executed against of- 
fenders with the concurrence of the Wor- 
shipftil Master. 6 

7. These last three prerogatives, be- 
longing to the functions of local lodges, 
we have also shown are transferrable to 
Grand Lodges as supervisory powers in 
Masonry, to be exercised by them under 
well defined, written conventional com- 
pacts, for the purpose of correcting errors 
that may occur in the local administration 
of masonic laws, and for the purpose of 
securing uniformity and good masonic go- 


4 See Grand Pivotal Landmarks, at the conclu- 
sion of Part 2. 

5 Part 2, Chap. 4, Sec. 3, Note 12. 

• Part 3, Chap. 2, Note* 13-24, 


vernment within given political jurisdic- 
tions. And in addition to this superviso- 
ry power in the administration of masonic 
law, we have also set forth that the fol- 
lowing prerogatives are inherent in Grand 
Lodges : 1st, the Dogmatic, which belong 
to the Grand Master of Masons in each 
sovereign jurisdiction, to be exercised iu 
controlling and imparting instruction in 
Masonic Law, Ritualism, and Philosophy; 
2d, the Diplomatic, which belongs jointly 
to the Grand Master of Masons as the ex- 
ecutive authority of the Grand Lodge, and 
the Masonic Senate, composed of the 
Worshipful Masters of local lodges, and is 
to be exercised in arranging the external 
relations of the masonic jurisdiction with 
other sovereign masonic powers ; and 3d, 
the Pragmatic prerogative, which belongs 
jointly to all the Grand Lodges of the 
world, and should be exercised only by a 
universal Masonic Congress in making 
such discreet modifications in the various 
traditional usages of the world-wide fra- 
ternity as may be necessary to secure har- 
mony throughout the same. 7 

8. Finally, in the consideration that we 
have bestowed upon the moral, historical, 
and philosophical connections of the poli- 
ty of Freemasonry, we have shown, 1st 
That the moral laws which compose the 
Theocratic Landmarks have been selected 
from the Jewish system of ethics as com- 
pleted in the revelations of Christianity 
and that the literature, arts, and science, 
that form the basis of the Ritualistic Land- 
marks have been derived from the civil- 
ized Gentile nations of antiquity. 6 2d. In 
marking off the chronological epochs of 
masonic traditions, we have divided them 
into the Ante-diluvian, Post-diluvian, 
Judo-Christian, and Eclectic eras of maso- 
nic development 3d. In setting forth the 
phases that the fraternity has assumed in 
these different eras of development, we 
have viewed it as speculative during the 
ante-diluvian age ; operative in the post- 
diluvian and Judo-Christian epochs ; and 
speculative in the present eclectic age. 
And simultaneously with these phases of 
development, we have also presented the 
fraternity as occupying the position of the 
true religion in the ante-diluvian world ; 
as being the handmaiden of false religions 
in the post-diluvian era ; as holding a si- 


7 Part 3, Chap. 2. * 6 Part 2, Chap. 2. 

f Psrt 2, Cfcap. 3. 
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miiar position to the true religion in the 
Judo-Christian epoch ; and finally, as 
standing out alone as a philanthropic sys- 
tem of morality in the eclectic cycle of 
human progress. And 4th. In treating of 1 
the organic existence of the fratehiity, we 
have classified its history as subjective and 
objective. On this point we have main- 
tained that the present fraternity of Free 
and Accepted Masons have only had a real 
and palpable existence since 1717, and 
that its historical connections previous to 
that time, reaching back to the creation of 
the world, are only based upon the laws 
and usages of the past, that have been 
collected and combined into a masonic 
system of ethics by a philosophic spirit of 
eclecticism, beginning with the labors of 
Elias Ashmole and ending with those of 
James Anderson. 

9. Such, in conclusion, is a summary of 
the points that we have endeavored to set 
forth and elucidate in this treatise. We 
have not the presumption, however, to 
flatter ourself that we have made these 
points entirely clear by settling the same 
upon a satisfactory philosophical and self- 
evident basis. The task undertaken was 
too stupendous to be thus easily disposed 
of. Its adequate solution will for a long 
time continue to challenge the noblest 
powers of abler heads and hands than 
ours. But if we have done anything to 
clear away the fog and rubbish that have 
so long obscured and hidden the true po- 
lity of Freemasonry ; if, by a rigid analy- 
sis, we have laid bare some of the funda- 
mental principles that go to make up the 
synthetical organism of the fraternity, and 
thereby contributed to check the vague 
ideas and conjectural speculations in re- 
gard to the law, history, and philosophy 
of the Order, that have been so rife among 
masonic writers since the days of Ander- 
son ; if, in fine, we have but dimly hinted 
at the true pathway by which a consistent, 
harmonious, and co-operative unity may 
be brought about among all branches, 
rites, and systems of our universal and di- 
versified fraternity, then we shall feel am- 
ply satisfied that we have contributed our 
feeble mite, in common with others who 
are now laboring to the same end, toward 
the general elevation of mankind, and the 
ultimate regeneration of the world, by 
means of an institution that will thereby 
become one of the most powerful instru- 
mentalities of models cWiUfttiQUi 


DECISIONS EXTRACTED FROM THE 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE GRAND 
LODGE OF LOUISIANA. 


EIGHTS OP DIMITTED BRETHREN. . 

« A NON-AFFILIATED Mason of orer 
1 L one year’s standing loses all right to 
visit any lodge in this jurisdiction, or to 
join in or to assist at any of the public 
processions or ceremonies of Masonry 
whatever. And also he loses all claims 
(as a right) to masonic burial, or to re- 
ceive relief for himself or family from the 
fUnds of the Order — in the two last named 
cases the matter is left to the judgment 
and discretion of his own lodge, or to that 
of the lodge under whose jurisdiction he 
might be at the time of his death, or to 
whom the application for relief is made.” 


PHYSICAL DISABILITY. 

“A candidate should be able to see, 
hear, feel, and walk, and should be in 
such possession of his physical and men- 
tal faculties as will enable him to fUlly 
prove both himself and others, and be en- 
abled to obtain thereby a living, that he 
may not become a charge to the Order.” 


PUBLIC DISPLAY OP MASONIC EMBLEMS. 

“ In a majority of such cases the persons 
iqaking use of such improper display of 
their connection with the Order, are either 
base pretenders, or expelled or suspended 
Masons, who cannot be reached by any 
course of proceedings Masonically ; or if 
they actually be members, such display 
is in the opinion of every honest Mason an 
evidence that they have sought entrance 
into our Order, instigated by improper 
motives. 

“We therefore consider it the duty of 
the Fraternity studiously to avoid those 
who attempt to gull them by such dis- 
plays, and not only to refUse to patronize 
them, but to use every lawful means to 
warn the public against them. 

“If, however, a member of a lodge 
should be guilty of prostituting our em- 
blems in such an unworthy manner, we 
deem it to be the duty of the lodge to re- 
quest such member to discontinue the 
practice, and on his refusing to comply 
therewith, to prefer charges against him 
for un masonic conduct” 


MENTAL AND MORAL QUALIFICATIONS. 

“ The mental qualifications of an appli- 
cant for the mysteries of Masonry should 
be of such a character as to enable him to 
understand the sublime teachings of our 
Order, in which is inculcated doctrine and 
discipline, as well as natural, mathemati- 
cal and metaphysical science, and is pep- 
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petually opening unto us an extensive 
range of moral and speculative inquiry. 

“ The moral qualifications should be 
such as to enable the lodge to know of a 
certainty that the applicant is a temperate 
man ; that he possesses the necessary 
amount of fortitude ; that he is prudent in 
his relations to mankind in general ; and, 
withal, that he is strictly just, and believes 
in one true God.” j 


ANCIENT CRAFT MASONRY. 

“ In reference to the * Masonic History 
and Digest,’ purchased from Bro. J. AV. S. 
Mitchell, for our library, we are certain it 
contains much valuable history and cor- 
rect masonic law ; but in his remarks 
upon the proceedings of this Grand Body, 
at its last grand annual communication, 
commented upon by the Grand Secretary, 
we believe he has misstated its action and 
misjudged its motives and the tendency 
of its measures. So far from deferring to 
Scotch-rite Masonry (so called,) this Grand 
Lodge ignores every thing as Masonry 
but the three original symbolic degrees, 
and requires all lodges under its jurisdic- 
tion to be bound by the same ties, and 
adopt the same means of recognition.” 


UNIFORMITY OF WORK 

“ We deem a perfect uniformity of work 
desirable, but while there exists, in lan- 
guage, more than one word to express the 
same idea, we have no . hope of accom- 
plishing so desirable an end. All that 
we can at present insist on, therefore, 
is to require that the means of recognition, 
and the mutual ties shall be uniform in all 
lodges, holding of this Grand Body.” 


OPINIONS ON MASONIC QUESTIONS. 

BY R. MORRIS, O. M. OF KY. 

TTPON all questions of a delicate charac- 
U ter, especially elections of officers, de- 
cisions of guilt or innocence, and pro- 
nouncing penalties, the voting must be by 
secret ballot, or it is not masonically 
done. 

There is no general law in Masonry 
which fixes the ratio of votes necessary to 
expel. In practice, the American lodges 
vary between the two extremes of a ma- 
jority and unanimity. Our opinion is that 
two thirds constitute a fair proportion. 
Many clear minds have set two thirds for a 
suspension, and four fifths for an expul- 
sion. 

Looking at the subject in the light of 
masonic philosophy, the unprejudiced 
mind must decide that a lodge ought not 
to be opened save by its Master, one of 
its Wardens, or a Past Master of that 
lodge, selected for the purpose by the pre- 


siding officer, and endowed with the char* 
ter as the visible emblem of authority. 
In Kentucky, it has been lately decided 
that a Past Master has not this right This 
is perhaps but a temporary, although, 
while it exists, a binding decision. Gene- 
ral usage, both in Kentucky and else- 
where. establishes the prerogatives of 
Past Masters. 

A lodge is not found to grant a member 
a dimit at his mere pleasure. Such loose- 
ness of affiliation forms no part of Mason 
ry. The original tie was made by the 
consent of two , upon the humble applica- 
tion of one. In the same manner, if at all, 
it is to be severed. Let the brother desir- 
ing to dimit state his wish in writing, ac- 
companied by the reasons or motives 
which prompt it. Lay the matter over 
for consideration, and act upon it with 
the same kind of prudence and delibera- 
tion as upon his original petition for initi- 
ation. If he is under charges of any kind, 
his petition must be rejected ; and if his 
motives for dimitting are mere parsimony, 
fickleness, or disorder, his request should 
be denied. 

A definite suspension absolutely ex- 
pires with its own term. Thus, a brother 
suspended for six months, returns to the 
Order, and to his membership in the 
lodge, at the expiration of that period, 
without any furtner action of the lodge. 
No lodge has a right to adopt a by-law to 
contravene this universal usage of the 
Craft. On the same principle, a brother 
suspended for non-payment of dues is 
restored by the payment thereof, and 
without fUrther action of the lodge. 

To settle question of membership as be- 
tween an old lodge and one just chartered, 
we must examine the legislation of the 
Grand Lodge. In Kentucky it has been 
been decided that the petitioners for a 
dispensation to establish a new lodge re- 
main in their former membership until 
the lodge is chartered, and then, If they 
desire it, become members of the new 
lodge without further Action of the old. 
But the new lodge is responsible to the 
old for any arrearages of dues they may 
be owing. 

No provocation justifies a brother in 
using harsh and opprobrious language 
towards another ; nothing save personal 
violence, or the imminent danger of it, 
justifies a blow. 

Membership is noj; dissolved save by 
the action of the lodge, as apparent on 
the records. A member handed money 
to another, requesting him to apply for 
his dimit It was done, and the lod^e 
made the order. Months afterwards, In 
examinibg Into the matter, it was found 
there was no record made of the transac- 
tion.” Then, if no record was made of 
the transaction, it is the Bame as though 
no such transaction occurred. 
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8T. BERNARD PREACHING THE 8EC0XD CRUSADE. 


S UCH was the state of mind of Europe 
when Pope Eugenius. moved by the reit- 
erated entreaties of the Christians of Syria, 
commissioned St Bernard to preach a new 
Crusade. St Bernard was a man emi- 
nently qualified for the mission. He was 
endowed with an eloquence of the highest 
order, could move an auditory to teara, or 
laughter, or fury, as it pleased him, and 
had led a life of such rigid and self-deny- 
ing virtue, that not even calumny could 
lift her finger and point it at him. He 
had renounced high prospects in the 
church, and contented himself with the 
simple abbacy ot Clairvaux, in order that 
he might have the leisure he desired, to 
raise his voice against abuses wherever he 
found them. Vice met in him an austere 
and uncompromising reprover ; no man 
was too high for his reproach, and none 
too low for his sympathy. He was just as 
well suited for his age as Peter the Hermit 
had been for the age preceding. He ap- 
pealed more to the reason, his predeces- 
sor to the passions ; Peter the Hermit col- 
lected a mob, while St. Bernard collected 
an army. Both were endowed with equal 
zeal and perseverance, springing in the 
one from impulse, and in the other from 
conviction, and a desire to increase the 
influence of the church, that great body 
of which he was a pillar and an* orna- 
ment 

One of the first converts he made was in 
himself a host. Louis V1L was both su- 
perstitious and tyrannical, and, in a fit of 


remorse for the infamous slaughter he had 
authorized at the sacking of Vitry, be 
made a vow to undertake the journey to 
the Holy Land. 1 He was in this disposi- 
tion when St Bernard began to preach, 
and wanted but little persuasion to em- 
bark in the cause. His example had great 
influence upon the nobility, who, impover- 
ished as many of them were by the sacri- 
fices made by their fathers in the holy 
wars, were anxious to repair their mined 
fortunes by conquests on a foreign shore. 
These took the field with such vessels as 
they could command, and in a very short 
time an army was raised amounting to 
two hundred thousand men. At Vezelai 
the monarch received the cross from the 
hands of St Bernard, on a platform ele- 
vated in sight of all the people. Several 


1 The Rftckiuf? of Vitry reflect* indelible disgrace 
upon Louie VII. lit a predecessors had been ioug 
engaged in resistance to the outrageous powers as- 
sumed by the Pojm-s, and Louis continued the same 
policy. The ecclesiastical chapter of Bourges, hav- 
ing elected an Archbishop without his consent, he 
proclaimed the election to be invalid, and took se- 
vere and prompt measures against the refractory * 
clergy. Tliibault count de Champagne took up • 
arms in defence of the Papal authority, and en- 
trenched himself in the town of Vitry. Louis im- 
mediately took the field to chastise the rebel, and 
he besieged the town with so much vigor that the 
count was forced to surrender. Upwards of thir- 
teen hundred of the inhabitants, fully one half of 
whom were women and childrA, took refuge in the 
church ; and when the gates of the city were open- 
ed, and all resistance had ceased, Louis inhumanly ^ 
gave orders to set fire to the sacred edifice, and a ^ 
thousand persons perished in the flames. 

( 445 ) 
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nobles, three bishops, and his queen 
Eleanor of Aquitaine were present at this 
ceremony, and enrolled themselves under 
the banner of the cross, St. Bernard cut- 
ting up his red sacerdotal vestments and 
making crosses of them, to be sewn on the 
shoulders of the people. An exhortation 
from the Pope was read to the multitude, 
granting remission of their sins to all who 
should join the Crusade, and directing 
that no man on that holy pilgrimage should 
encumber himself with heavy baggage 
and vain superfluities : and that the nobles 
should not travel witn dogs or falcons, to 
lead them from the direct road, as had 
happened to so many during the first 
Crusade. 

The command of* the army was offered 
to St Bernard ; but he wisely refused to 
accept a station for which his habits had 
unqualified him. Alter consecrating Louis 
with great solemnity, at St Denis, as chief 
of the expedition, he continued his course 
through the country, stirring up the peo- 
ple wherever he went So high an opinion 
was entertained of his sanctity, that he was 
thought to be animated by the spirit of 
prophecy, and to be gifted with the power 
of working miracles. Many women, ex- 
cited by his eloquence, and encouraged 
by his predictions, forsook their husbands 
and children, and, clothing themselves in 
male attire, hastened to the war. St Ber- 
nard himself wrote a letter to the Pope 
detailing his success, and stating, that in 
several towns there did not remain a sin- 
gle male inhabitant capable of bearing 
arms, and that everywhere castles and 
towns were to be seen filled with women 
weeping for their absent husbands. But 
in spite of this apparent enthusiasm, the 
numbers who really took up arms were 
inconsiderable, and not to be compared 
to the swarms of the first Crusade. A levy 
of no more than two hundred thousand 
men, which w^s the utmost the number 
amounted to, could hardly have depopu- 
lated a country like France, to the extent 
mentioned by St. Bernard. His descrip- 
tion of the state of the country appears, 
therefore, to have been much more poeti- 
cal than true. 

Suger, the able minister of Louis, en- 
deavoured to dissuade him from taking so 
long a journey at a time when his own do- 
minions so much needed his presence. 
But the king was pricked in his conscience 
by the cruelties of Yitry, and was anxious 
to make the only reparation which the re- 
ligion of that day considered sufficient. 
He was desirous, moreover, of testifying to 
the world that though he could brave the 
temporal power of the church when it en- 
croached upon his prerogatives, he could 
render all due obedience to its spiritual 
decrees whenever it suited his interest or 
ft&Uied with his prejudices to do so. Suger, 
therefore, implored in vain, and Louis re- 


ceived the pilgrim’s staff fit St Denis, and . 
made all preparations for his pilgrimage. 

In the mean time St Bernard passed 
into Germany, where similar success at- 
tended his preaching. The renown of his 
sanctity had gone before him, and he found 
everywhere an admiring audience. Thou- 
sands of people, who could not understand 
a word he said, flocked around him to 
catch a glimpse of so holy a man ; and the 
knights enrolled themselves in great num- 
bers in the service of the cross, each re- 
ceiving from his hands the symbol of the 
cause. But the people were not led away 
as in the days of Gottschalk. We do not 
find that they rose in such tremendous 
masses of two and three hundred thousand 
men, swarming over the country like a 
plague of locusts. Still the enthusiasm 
was very great The extraordinary tales 
that were told and believed of the miracles 
worked by the preacher brought the coun- 
try people from far and near. Devils 
were said to vanish at his sight, and dis- 
eases of the most malignant nature to be 
cured by his touch.* The Emperor Con- 
rad caught at last the contagion from his 
subjects, and declared his intention to fol- 
low the cross. 

The preparations were carried on so 
vigorously under the orders of Conrad, 
that in less than three months he found 
himself at the head of an rtrmy containing 
at least one hundred and fifty thousand ef- 
fective men, besides a great number of 
women who followed their husbands and 
lovers to the war. One troop of them 
rode in the attitude and armour of men : 
their chief wore gilt spurs and buskins, 
and thence acquired the epithet of the 
goldeu-footed lady. Conrad was ready to 
set out long before the French monarch, 
and in the month of June 1147 he arriv- 
ed before Constantinople, having passed 
through Hungary and Bulgaria without 
offence to the inhabitants. 

Manuel Comnenus, the Greek emperor, 
successor not only to the throne but to the 
policy of Alexius, looked with alarm upon 
the new levies who had come to cat up his 
capital and imperil its tranquillity. Too 
weak to refuse them a passage through his 
dominions, too distrustful of them to make 
them welcome when they cajne, and too 
little assured of the advantages likely to 
result to himself from the war, to feign a 
friendship which he did not feel, the Greek 
emperor gave offence at the very outset 


3 Philip, Archdeacon of the cathedral of Ltege, 
wrote a detailed account of all the miracles per- 
formed by St. Bernard during thirty-four days of 
his mission. They averaged about ten per day. 
The disciples of St. Bernard complained bitterly that 
the people flocked around their master in such 
numbers, that they could not see half the miracles 
he performed. Bat they willingly trusted the eyee 
of others, as far as faith in the miracles went, and 
seemed to vie with each other whose credulity 
should be greatest. 
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His subjects, in the pride of superior civil- 
ization, called the Germans barbarians; 
while the latter, who, if semi-barbarous, 
were at least honest and straightforward, 
retorted upon the Greeks by calling them 
double-faced knaves and traitors. Dis- 
putes continually arose between them; and 
Conrad, who had preserved so much good 
order among his followers during their 
passage, was unable to restrain their in- 
dignation when they arrived at Constanti- 
nople. For some offence or other which 
the Greeks had given them, but which is 
rather hinted at than stated by the scanty 
historians of the day, the Germans broke 
into the magnificent pleasure-garden of 
the emperor, where he had a valuable col- 
lection of tame animals, for which the 
grounds had been laid out in woods, ca- 
verns, groves, $nd streams, that each might 
follow in captivity his natural habits. The 
enraged Germans, meriting the name of 
barbarians that had been bestowed upon 


them, laid waste this pleasant retreat, and 
killed or let loose the valuable animals it 
contained. Manuel, who is said to have 
beheld the devastation from his palace- 
windows without power or courage to pre- 
vent it, was completely disgusted with his 
guests, and resolved, like his predecessor 
Alexius, to get rid of them on the first op- 
portunity. He sent a message to Conrad 
respectfully desiring an interview, but the 
German refused to trust himself within the 
walls of Constantinople. The Greek em- 
peror, on his part, thought it compatible 
neither with his dignity nor his safety to 
seek the German, and several days were 
spent in insincere negotiations. Manuel 
at length agreed to furnish the crusading 
army with guides to conduct it through 
Asia Minor]* and Conrad passed over the 
Hellespont with his forces, the advanced 
guard being commanded by himself and 
the rear by the warlike Bishop of Frey- 
singhen. 



OERMAN3 AND TURKS. 


Historians are almost unanimous in their 
belief that the wily Greek gave instruc- 
tions to his guides to lead the army of the 
German emperor into dangers and difficul- 
ties. It is certain that, instead of guiding 
them through such districts of Asia Minor 
as afforded water and provisions, they led 
them into the wilds of Cappadocia, where 
neither was to be procured, and where 
they were suddenly attacked by the sultan 
of the Seljukian Turks, at the head of an 
immense force. The guides, whose treach- 
ery is apparent from this fact alone, fled at 
the first sight of the Turkish army, and the 
Christians were left to wage unequal war- 
fare with their enemy, entangled and be- 
wildered in desert wilds. Toiling in their 
heavy mail, the Germans could make but 


little effective resistance to the attacks of 
the Turkish light horse, who were down 
upon them one instant, and out of sight the 
next Now iii the front and now in the 
rear, the agile foe showered his arrows 
upon them, enticing them into swamps and 
hollows, from which they could only extri- 
cate themselves after long struggles and 
great losses. The Germans, confounded 
by this mode of warfare, lost all concep- 
tion of the direction they were pursuing, 
and went back instead of forward. Suf- 
fering at the same time for want of provi- 
sions, they fell an easy prey to their pur- 
suers. Count Bernhard, one of the bravest 
leaders of the German expedition, was 
surrounded, with his whole division, not 
one of whom escaped the Turkish arrows. 
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The emperor himself had nearly fallen a 
victim, and was twice severely wounded. 
So persevering was the enemy, and so lit- 
tle able were the Germans to make even a 
show of resistance, that when Conrad at 
last reached the city of Nice, he found 
that, instead of being at the head of an im- 
posing force of one hundred thousand foot 
and seventy thousand horse, he bad but 
fifty or sixty thousand men. and these in 
the most worn and wearied condition. 

Totally ignorant of the treachery of the 
Greek emperor, although he had been 
warned to beware of it, Louis VII. pro- 
ceeded at the head of his army, through 
Worms and Ratisbon. towards Constanti- 
nople. At Ratisbon, he was met by a de- 
putation from Manuel, bearing letters so 
fall of hyperbole and flattery, that Louis 
is reported to have blushed when they 
were read to him by the Bishop of Langres. 
The object of the deputation was to obtain 
from the French king a promise to pass 
through the Grecian territories in a peace- 
able and friendly manner, and to yield to 
the Greek emperor any conquest he might 
make in Asia Minor. The first part of the 
proposition was immediately acceded to, 
but no notice was taken of the second and 
more unreasonable. Louis marched on, 
and, passing through Hungary, pitched 
his tents in the outskirts of Constanti- 
nople. 

On his arrival, Manuel sent him a friend- 
ly invitation to enter the city at the head 
of a small train. Louis at once accepted 
it, and was met by the emperor at the 
porch of his palace. The fairest promises 
were made ; every art that flattery could 
suggest was resorted to, and every argu- 
ment employed, to induce him to yield nis 
future conquests to the Greek. Louis ob- 
stinately refused to pledge himself, and re- 
turned to his army convinced that the em- 
peror was a man not to be trusted. Ne- 
gotiations were, however, continued for 
several days, to the great dissatisfaction 
of the French army. The news that ar- 
rived of a treaty entered into between 
Manuel and the Turkish sultan changed 
their dissatisfaction into fury, and the 
leaders demanded to be lead against Con- 
stantinople, swearing that they would raze 
the treacherous city to the ground. Louis 
did not feel inclined to accede to this pro- 
posal, and, breaking up his camp, he 
crossed over into Asia. 

Here he heard, for the first time, of the 
mishaps of the German emperor, whom he 
found in a woful plight under the walls of 
Nice. The two monarchs united their 
forces, and marched together along the 
sea-coast to Ephesus ; but Conrad, jealous. 
It would appear, of the superior numbers 
of the French, and not liking to sink into 
a vassal. for the time being, of his rival, 
withdrew abruptly with the remnant of his 
logions, and returned to Constantinople. 


Manuel was all smiles and courtesy. He 
condoled so feelingly with the German 
upon his losses, and cursed the stupidity 
or treachery of the guides with such ap- 
parent heartiness, that Conrad was inclined 
to believe in his sincerity. 

Louis, marching on in the direction of 
Jerusalem, came up with the enemy on the 
banks of the Meander. The Turks con- 
tested the passage of the river, but the 
French bribed a peasant to point out a 
ford lower down : crossing the river with- 
out difficulty, they attacked the Turks with 
much vigor, and put them to flight. 
Whether the Turks were really defeated, 
or merely pretended to be so, is doubtful ; 
but the latter supposition seems to be the 
true one. It is probable that it was part 
of a concerted plan to draw the invaders 
onwards to more unfavorable ground, 
where their destruction might be more 
certain. If such were the scheme, it suc- 
ceeded to the heart’s wish of its projectors. 
The Crusaders, on the third day after their 
victory, arrived at a steep mountain-pass, 
on the summit of which the Turkish host 
lay concealed so artfully, that not the 
slightest vestige of their presence could 
be perceived. “ With laboring steps and 
slow,” they toiled up the steep ascent, 
when suddenly a tremendous fragment of 
rock came bounding down the precipices 
with an awful crash, bearing dismay and 
death before it At the same instant the 
Turkish archers started from their hiding- 
place-. an<l dUeliarired a -hower of arrows 
upon the foot-eoldien, who fell by hun- 
dreds at a time. The arrows rebounded 
harmlessly against the iron mail of the 
knigliis. which the Turks observing, took 
aim at their steeds, and horse and rider 
fell down the steep into the rapid torrent 
which rushed below. Louis, who com- 
manded the rear guard, received the flat 
intimation of the onsla|rot,mM^^ 
of the wounded and flung soldiers, and, 
not knowing the numbers of the enemy, 
he pushed vigorously forward to stay, by 
his presence, the panic which had taken 
possession of his army. All his efforts 
were in vain. Immense stones continued 
to be hurled upon them as they advanced, 
bearing men and horse before them ; and 
those who succeeded in forcing their way 
to the top were met hand-to-hand by the 
Turks, and cast down headlong upon their 
companions. Louis himself fought with 
the energy of desperation, but had great 
difficulty to avoid falling into the enemy’s 
hands. He escaped at last under cover 
of the night, with the remnant of his forces, 
and took up his position before Attalia. 
Here he restored the discipline and the 
courage of his disorganized and disheart- 
ened followers, and debated with his cap- 
tains the plan that was to be pursued. 
After suffering severely both from disease 
and famine, it was resolved that they 
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should march to Antioch, which still re- 
mained an independent principality under 
the successors of Bohemund of Tarentum. 
At this time the sovereignty was vested in 
the person of Raymond, the uncle of Elea- 
nor of Aquitaine. This prince, presuming 
upon his relationship to the French queen, 
endeavored to withdraw Louis from the 
grand object of the Crusade — the defence 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and secure 
his co-operation in extending the limits 
and the power of his principality of Anti- 
och. The Prince of Tripoli formed a sim- 
ilar design ; but Louis rejected the offers 
of both, and marched, after a short delay, 
to Jerusalem. The Emperor Conrad was 
there before him, having left Constantino- 
ple with promiseg of assistance from Man- 
uel Comnenus — assistance which never ar- 
rived, and was never intended. 

A great council of the Christian princes 
of Palestine, and the leaders of the Cru- 
sade, was then summoned, to discuss the 
future operations of the war. It was ulti- 
mately determined that it would further 
the cause of the cross in a greater degree 
if the united armies, instead of proceeding 
to Edessa, laid siege to the city of Damas- 
cus, and drove the Saracens from that 
strong position. This was a bold scheme, 
and had it been boldly followed out, 
would have insured, in all probability, the 
success of the war. But the Christian 
leaders never learned from experience the 
necessity of union, that very soul of great 
enterprises. Though they all agreed upon 
the policy of the plan, yet every one had 
his own notions as to the means of execut- 
ing it The princes of Antioch and Tripoli 
were jealous of each other, and of the king 
of Jerusalem. The Emperor Conrad was 
jealous of the king of France, and the 
king of France was disgusted with them 
all. But he had come ont to Palestine in 
accordance with a solemn vow ; his reli- 
gion, though it may be called bigotry, was 
sincere ; and he determined to remain to 
the very last moment that a chance was 
left of effecting any good for the cause he 
had set his heart on. 

The siege of Damascus was accordingly 
commenced, and with so much ability and 
vigour that the Christians gained a con- 
siderable advantage at the very outset. 
For weeks the siege was pressed, till the 
shattered fortifications and diminishing re- 
sistance of the besieged gave evidence 
that the city could not hold out much 
longer. At that moment the insane jeal- 
ousy of the leaders led to dissensions that 
soon caused the utter failure, not only of 
the siege, but of the Crusade. A modern 
cookery-book, in giving a recipe for cook- 
ing a hare, says, “ First catch your hare, 
ann then kill it ” — a maxim of indisputa- 
ble wisdom. The Christian chiefs, on this 
occasion, had not so much sagacity, for 
they began a violent dispute among them- 


selves for the possession of a city which was 
still unconquered. There being already a 
prince of Antioch and a prince of Tripoli, 
twenty claimants started for the prin- 
cipality of Damascus ; and a grand coun- 
cil of the leaders was held to determine 
the individual on whom the honor should 
devolve. Many valuable days were wasted 
in this discussion, the enemy in the mean- 
while gaining strength from their inactivi- 
ty. It was at length, after a stormy de- 
liberation, agreed that Count Robert of 
Flanders, who had twice visited the Holy 
Land, should be invested with the dignity. 
The other claimants refused to recognize 
him or to co-operate in the siege until a 
more equitable arrangement had been 
made. Suspicion filled the camp ; the 
most sinister rumors of intrigue and treach- 
ery were set afloat ; and the discontented 
candidates withdrew at last to the other 
side of the city, and commenced opera- 
tions on their own account without a pro- 
bability of success. They were soon join- 
ed by the rest of the army. The conse- 
quence was that the weakest side of the 
city, and that on which they had already 
made considerable progress in the work 
of demolition, was left uncovered. The 
enemy was prompt to profit by the mis- 
take, and received an abundant supply of 
provisions, and refortified the walls, be- 
fore the Crusaders came to their senses 
again. When this desirable event happen- 
ed, it was too late. Saph Eddin, the pow- 
erful emir of Monsoul, was in the neigh- 
borhood, at the head of a large army, ad- 
vancing by forced marches to the relief 
of the city. The siege was abruptly aban- 
doned, and the foolish Crusaders returned 
to Jerusalem, having done nothing to 
weaken the enemy, but every thing to 
weaken themselves. 

The freshness of enthusiasm had now 
completely subsided ; even the meanest 
soldiers were sick at heart Conrad, from 
whose fierce zeal at the outset so much 
might have been expected, was wea- 
ried with reverses, and returned to Europe 
with the poor remnant of his host Louis 
lingered a short time longer, for very 
shame, but the pressing solicitations of the 
minister Suger induced him to return to 
France. Thus ended the second Crusade. 
Its history is but a chronicle of defeats. 
It left the "kingdom of Jerusalem in a worse 
state timu when it quitted Europe, and 
gained nothing but disgrace for its lead- 
ers, and discouragement for all concerned. 

St. Bernard, who had prophesied a re- 
sult so different, fell after this into some 
disrepute, and experienced, like many 
other prophets, the late of being without 
honour in his own country. What made 
the matter worse, he could not obtain it in 
any other. Still, however, there were not 
wanting zealous advocates to stand for- 
ward in his behalf, and stem the tide of 
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incredulity, which, unopposed, would hare 
carried away his reputation. The Bishop 
of Frcysinghen declared that prophets 
were not always able to prophesy, and 
that the vices of the Crusaders drew down 
the wrath of Heaven upon them. But the 
most ingenious excuse ever made for St. 
Bernard is to be found in his life by Geoff- 
roi de Clairvaux, where he pertinaciously 
insists that the Crusade was not unfortu- 
nato. St Bernard, he says, had prophesied 
a happy result, and that result could not 
be considered other than happy which had 
peopled heaven with so glonous an army 
of martyrs. Geoffroi was a cunning plead* 
er, and, no doubt, convinced a few of the 
zealous ; but plain people, who were not 
wanting in those days, retained their own 
opinion, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, “ were convinced against their will.” 

(7b 6c continued.) 


A SCOTTISH MASONIC HALL. 

A T present the Masonic province of Ed- 
inburgh contains fifteen lodges in ac- 
tive operation ; six of them meet In hotels, 
viz., the Lodge of Edinburgh, Mary's Chap- 
el, No. 1, at the Ship Hotel, East Register- 
street; St, Luke, No. 44, in the Hotel 
Francais, Princes-street ; St Andrew, No. 
48, in the Regent Hotel, Waterloo-place ; 
St Stephen, No. 145, in the Cafe Royal, 
West Register-street; Celtic, Edinburgh, 
and Leith, No. 291, in the Turf Hotel, 
Princes-street: and Trafalger, No. — in 
the Ship Hotel, Shore, Leith. One or two 
of these, we believe, intend to rent a por- 
tion of the Grand Lodge premises in 
Gcorge-etreet, which have been expressly 
fitted up for the accommodation of those 
subordinate lodges which have no balls of 
their own. The other nine lodges meet in 
halls apart from hotels ; but in only four 
instances are these halls their own proper- 
ty. The lodges which have the good for- 
tune to possess halls are the Canongate 
Kilwinning, No. 2, in St John-street, Ca- 
nongate ; the Journeymen, No. 8, in Tod- 
derick’s-wynd, High-street j St David, No. 
36, in Hyndfords-close, High-street ; and 
St James, No. 97, in Writer’s court, High- 
street All of these halls have been in use 
for a considerable period. They are asso- 
ciated \4'itb reminiscences of many distin- 
guished men, who have met within their 
walls, with the hopes and fears of many 
an aspirant to the light and privileges of 
the Masonic order, with many a joyous 
festivity, and with many warmly cherished 
friendship, there. formed and cemented. 
They are fitted up with a considerable de- 
gree of taste and elegance, but with the 
exception of the hall of the Journeymen, 
which was cleaned and repainted a few 
years ago, they stand very much in need 
of renovation. 


We propose to give a very short account 
and description of the hall of the Journey- 
men, as one of the oldest Masonic halls in 
the city of Edinburgh. The Lodge Journ- 
eymen was constituted in the year 1707, 
and was composed exclusively of opera- 
tive Masons connected with the lodge and 
incorporation of Masons commonly known 
by the name of Mary’s Chapel. For up- 
wards of forty years they had no hall of 
their own, bnt held their meetings in vari- 
ous taverns and public buildings belong- 
ing to other parties. From 1741 to 1752 
their principal meetings took place in one 
of the wards of the Royal Infirmary, the 
foundation stone of which was laid with 
Masonic honors in 1738, and to the erec- 
tion of which the Journeymen contributed 
so largely, both in money and labor, thAt 
a portion of it was set aside for their spe- 
cial use. 

The primary design of the Lodge Jour- 
neymen was the support of brethren; in 
sickness, and the interment of them, with 
decent solemnities, at their death. To 
carry these objects properly into effect, 
each member was called on to pay a con- 
siderable sum at his initiation, and make 
regular contributions afterwards. By a 
course of prudent and economical man- 
agement, the lodge was able not merely 
to meet all its liabilities, but to amass a 
reserve fund to a considerable amount. 
The proper disposal of this fund became a 
matter of serious concern, and after vari- 
ous deliberations it was at lenght resolved 
to invest it in the purchase of house prop- 
erty. The managers ascertaining that two 
houses, situated in Hodge’B-cloee, at the 
foot of Blackfriar’s-wynd, and belonging 
to the Rev. Thomas Tullideph, minister, 
St. Andrews, were for sale, met on the 
10th of January, 1743, and after inspecting 
the houses with care resolved to purchase 
them provided they could be obtained at 
a reasonable price. Bro. James Patter- 
son, one of their number, was therefore 
despatched to St Andrews, and in due 
time brought a letter back from Mr. Tul- 
lideph, stating that he would dispose of 
the house of four storeys, on the north, 
for seven and a half years’ purchase : and 
the one of two storeys, on the south, for 
ten years’ purchase. This letter was laid 
before a meeting of the managers on the 
19th of the same month, when “ it was unan- 
imously agreed to purchase the houses at 
the years offered and conform to a ren- 
tal to be produced, and to pay up the 
money therefor against Whitsunday next 
to come.” 

The property thus acquired by the 
Journeymen is situated in one of those nar- 
row streets called “ close ” and “ wynds,” 
which slope down from the High-street on 
the north, to the Cowgate on the sonth. 
The locality is now considered degraded 
and disreputable, being kept in a bad 
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state of repair and inhabited by the poor- 
est portion of the population ; but at the 
time at which the Journeymen made their 
purchase, the New Town was wholly un- 
built# and the most wealthy and respecta- 
ble citizens had their dwellings, and the 
civic corporations their places of meeting, 
in similar parts of the town. The places im- 
mediately surrounding the property of the 
Lodge, are exceedingly rich in antiquarian 
interests. On the west still stands the me- 
tropolitan palace of the archbishop of St 
Andrews, when Scotland was a separate 
kingdom, and Roman Catholicism the es- 
tablished religion ; and there also is the 
spot on which stood the town palace of 
the St Clairs, princes of Orkney, and 
hereditary Grand Master Masons of Scot- 
land. On the east are the buildings of the 
Scottish mint, erected in 1574, in which 
gold and silver, the produce of the moun- 
tains of Scotland, were coined down to 
the union of the two kingdoms in 1707, 
and which were invested with a sacred 
character, and gave protection to insolv- 
ent debtera for twenty-four hours. A lit- 
tle to the south are the grounds once oc- 
cupied by the Kirk of Field, and the mon- 
astery and gardens of the Blackfriare, and 
now by the University, the Royal Infirma- 
ry, the old High Schools, Ac. 

At a meeting held on St John’s day, 
December 27th, 1752, in the Royal Infirm- 
ary, the Journeymen taking into consid- 
eration the inconvenience of not having a 
proper place of their own in which to hold 
the meetings of the lodge, “unanimously 
agreed to take the under storey of their 
own land in Hodge’s-close. Blackfriar’s- 
wynd, presently possessed by Robert 
Clark, their tenant, who is to be warned 
to remove against Whitsunday, and his 
house to be fitted after that term for a con- 
venient lodge for the society to meet in for 
the future.” On the 15th of June, 1753. a 
special meeting of the members was sum- 
moned to consider the plans for altering 
and seating the house for the new hall, 
and these having been approved of, Bro. 
Adams Burnet, wright, was instructed to 
execute the work with all convenient 
speed ; and nearly all the brethren pres- 
ent contributed liberal sums to assist in 
defraying the necessary expenses. Bro. 
Burnet prosecuted his labors with dili- 
gence and zeal, and the consequence was 
that the brethren were able to hold their 
first meeting in the new hall on St John’s 
day 27th December following. This hall 
continued to accommodate the Journey- 
men till the year 1788, and being then 
found too small to hold the brethren com- 
fortably, a new hall was constructed of a 
much larger size by making use of addi- 
tional portions of the property. This is 
the hall in which the Journeymen hold 
tbeir meeings at the present time ; and 
which is capable of containing, when 


closely seated, about two hundred per- 
sons. The principal entrance is now from 
Toddrick’s-wynd, on the cast, instead of 
Blackfriar’s-wynd, on the west, as form- 
erly. 

This hall, on the outside, has very little 
to distinguish it from the adjacent build- 
ings, but internally it is fitted up with con- 
siderable elegance. On entering, the at- 
tention is first attracted by the Master’s 
chair, which is richly ornamented with the 
compass and square, with two emblemati- 
cal pillars and capiials, and with gilt re- 
presentations of the sun, moon, and seven 
stare, pnd is surmounted by a crimson 
canopy richly festooned. On the cove of 
the ceiling, immediately above the chair, 
the Mason’s arms are most beautiftilly em- 
blazoned, and on each side of them, at a 
little distance, are an enwreathed cross 
and the holy Bible. On other parts of the 
cove are representations of the owl, the 
bee-hive, the mallet, trowel, and other 
Masonic symbols, together with two finely 
executed scrolls, containing the following 
inscriptions: — “Hear instruction and be 
wise,” and “Remember the poor and 
needy.” The orchestra, which fronts the 
Master’s chair and raised dais, has an or- 
namental railing, hung with blue cloth — 
the color of the clothing of the lodge — on 
which are a gilt harp with the level on one 
side of it and the plumb rule on the other. 
On the ceiling of the orchestra the arms 
of the city of Edinburgh are represented, 
indicating the original connection of the 
Journeymen with one of the city corpora- 
tions. The ceiling of the hall itself is di- 
vided into three compartments. The two 
at each end are finely embellished with 
the five points : and the double equilateral 
triangle, while the centre one has repre- 
sentations of the all-seeing eye, the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, the sun, moon, and 
stare, the circle and point with the two 
parallels, Ac. Around the walls, in niches, 
are a number of classical figures holding 
the gas brackets by which the hall is 
lighted, and also on richly ornamented 
brackets are busts of four distinguished 
Scotsmen and Freemasons, viz. — Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Dr. Chalmers, Professor Wilson, 
and Robert Burns. In a niche on one side 
of the hall is a clock, bequeathed to the 
lodge by Bro. Peter Wathereton, in 1802, 
and held in very high estimation, not mere- 
ly as the gift of a very worthy brother, but 
as a relic of his mother, whose property it 
was. Isabel Wathereton who flourished 
during the latter part of last century, kept 
an alehouse at Jock’s Lodge, about a mile 
and a half from Edinburgh, and was re- 
nowned for her strong sense, her ready 
wit, and particularly for her manufacture 
of Scotch puddings, and from this latter 
circumBtace sho was commonly known by 
the name of “ Pudding Lizzie.” The sign- 
board above her door had a represented 
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tion of two cocks fighting, with the inscrip- 
tion— “The thickest skin stands langest 
0111 ,” and her hostelry was largely fre- 
quented by those youths who wished to 
obtain refreshments and a frolic at small 
expense. On her death, in 1796, the poet 
Gall composed her elegy, in which he de- 
scribes her peculiarities, and eulogizes her 
rare entertainments. Among other things 
he thus details the manner in which she 
received her guests : — 

“ And when we reached her little d walling, 
Where tuilzied birds wi’ bluidy talon, 

How kind she met us at the hallan, 

Led to the ha’ 

1 Gude-e’on, Gude-e’en !’ aye loudly bawling, 
And becking law. 

“ Syne what a fyke and what a fraislng, 

‘ The puddings, bairns, are just in season, 
They’re newly made — the kettle’s bizzing 
Sae dinna fret, 

Hair happy anes ne’er crossed your wizzen, 
Although I Bay’t.’ ” 

On the opposite side of the hall is a mar- 
ble tablet, erected by the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland, in memory of Bro. Peter Doug- 
las, a most distinguished member of the 
Lodge Journeymen. He not only filled, 
in succession, all the principal offices of 
the Lodge, but also for many years took a 
leading part in all the transactions carried 
on by the Grand Lodge. The tablet bears 
the following inscription “ The Grand 
Lodge of Scotland, in commemoration of 
the Masonic virtues of Brother Peter Doug- 
las, deceased, late Master of the Lodge of 
Journeymen Masons, places this tablet in 
the Hall of that Lodge. 1515— 1815.” 

There are two other tablets in the hall, 
one erected to the memory of Bro. Peter 
Watherston, who bequeathed the clock al- 
ready mentioned and a sum of money to 
the Lodge, and the other to the memory 
of Bro. Robert Kay, architect, who, at his 
death in 1818, left to the Lodge a legacy 
of £150. 


“ Dad, why don’t you take a ride in the 
cars some day?” “Take a ride in the 
cars ! why I haint got time, my son.” 
“Got time! sbaw, you can go anywhere 
in the cars quicker than you can stay at 
home.” Dad’s answer is not recorded. 


^Gentlemen and ladies,” said a show- 
man, “ here you have a magnificent paint- 
ing of Dhniel in the lion’s den. Daniel 
can easily be distinguished from the lions 
by the green cotton umbrella under his 

arm V 


The question “Why printers did not 
succeed as well as brewers?” was thus 
answered — “ Because printers work for 
the head, and brewers for the belly, and 
where twenty men have bellies, but one 
has brains.” 




THE ANTI-MASONIC VICAR. 

“ Turn vour attention to that magnificent struc- 
ture, the Temple of Jerusalem. Obaerve, no clay 
nubatance, no brick, wa* used ; lest any inferior 
material should give rise to base ideas. Every wprt 
and particle of that grand dwelling of Hue, whose 
existence is wscrxt, was perfect of its kind. Its 
commonest fragments were matter of attentive sur- 
vey. Even the stones were quarried in the country 
of Judea. And every measure was taken to steep 
the mind in that serenity, calmness, and intensity 
of devotion which are essential to the true worship 
of the Almighty. The stones, too, were levelled and 
squared before they were brought to the palace, 
and the waste was left behind, that all might be 
fully prepared ami cleanly wrought. So, in like 
manner, should all Freemasons level and square 
their hearts, purging them of every impurity, in 
order to arrive at that glorious state of mental and 
spiritual perfection of which the Temple and its 
composition was beautifully symbolical.” — Leba- 
non, by Jokl Nash. 

f i T HAVE sent for you, although I know 
1 my summons must be inconvenient, 
because I choose you to be present at an 
interview which has been forced on me by 
a deputation from the Freemasons : they 
aim at persuading me to allow them to as- 
semble in my church. A likely matter, 
indeed ! a very likely matter !” 

So spake, with flushed cheek and' quiv- 
ering lip, my well-intentioned but nervous 
incumbent, one memorable Saturday in 
the month of August 

“ Very well, sir,” was my reply ; “ you 
may depend on my heeding and recollect- 
ing the sentiments of each party.” 

•* Would to Heaven !” — this was an aside 
— “ that these Masons people had chosen 
some other day than Saturday for their 
conference! Neither serm on wntten ! The 
Lending Library accounts all in confus- 
ion ; Mrs. Watkinson’s sick baby to bap- 
tize ; and two funerals in the afternoon to 
a certainty !” 

“ They must be cut short — yes ! very, 
very short !” ejaculated the vicar decisive- 
ly and emphatically. 

“ What ! the sermons ?” cried I, revert- 
ing at once to the topic uppermost in my 
own mind j “ oh ! very well. Your views, 
sir, are mine. They shall be shortened 
to a certainty.” 

“You are dreaming, remarked my su- 
perior pettishly. “ I allude to the speech- 
es, the oratorical displays, the verbiage 
of the mystics.” 

“Ah! precisely so,” was my dutiful re- 
ply. “You, Sir, and no other hold the 
check string : the length of the interview 
depends on your pleasure. Masons I” — 
this was another aside — “ I wish they were 
all walled up in the Pyramids. Six : and 
no tidings! It will be midnight before 
I shall have completed my preparations 
for to-morrow.” 
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“ I am not narrow-minded,” resumed 
Mr. Gresham, fidgeting fretfully in his 
chair, “ far from it ; iny views are liberal 
and enlarged ; I never by any chance in- 
dulge in a harsh surmise touching any one 
of my fellow-creatures. But these Mason 
people alarm me. They have a secret; 
there is some extraordinary bond, strin- 
gent and well understood, by which they 
support each other. I look upon them as 
little better than conspirators ’V-then, af- 
ter a brief pause— “ in fact , they are con- 
spirators 1” 

“ You really think so ?” said I, for the 
first time feeling an interest in the sub- 
ject. 

I do : seriously and solemnly,” said 
the vicar, with an air of the most earnest 
and portentous gravity. 

** liat-tat-tat ! Rap, rap !” 

“ The Deputation, sir,” said the butler, 
bowing five middled-aged gentlemen into 
the study. 

For a set of “ conspirators ” they were 
the oddest-looking people imaginable. 
There they stood, a knot of portly, frank- 
featured, cheerful men, upon whom the 
cares of life apparently sat lightly, who 
greeted their pastor with a smile, and 
seemed in high good humor with them- 
selves and all around them. Nor, while I 
curiously scanned their look and bearing, 
could I, for the life of me, imagine a rea- 
son why men bo happily circumstanced 
should take it into their head to turn plot- 
ters. The foremost of the group I knew 
to be a man of wealth. Ho had “ a stake,” 
and no small one, in the permanent pros- 
perity of his country. His next neighbor 
was a wine-merchant, with a large and 
well-established connection, and blest with 
a rising and most promising family — what 
had he to “ conspire ” about? The party 
a little in the background was a Dissenter 
of irreproachable character, and tenets 
strict even to sternness. Moreover, on no 
subject did he dilate, publicly as well as 
privately, with greater earnestness and 
unction than on the incalculable evils 
arising from war, and the duty of every 
Christian stato, at any sacrifice, to avoid 
it What ! he a “ conspirator !” Fronting 
the vicar was the banker of our little com- 
munity. And to him I fancied nothing 
would be less agreeable than “ a run ” 
upon his small but flourishing firm in 
Quay-street And yet “ runs ” severe — 
repeated, exhausting “ runs,”— would in- 
evitably result from any wide-spread and 
successful conspiracy. The banker’s sup- 
porter was a little mirthful-eyed man — a 
bachelor — who held a light and eligible ap- 
pointment under government, and looked 
as if he had never known a care in all his 
life. He perplexed me more than all the 
rest He, of all created beings, a conspi- 
rator l Marvellous ! 

The spokesman of the party began his 


story. He said in substance that a new 
lodge being about to be opened within a 
mile and a half of Fairstream, it was the 
wish of the brethren (the more firmly to 
engraft on the noble tree this new Masonic 
scion) to go in procession to church, and 
there listen to a sermon from a clerical 
brother. In this arrangement he, in the 
name of the lodge, represented by the 
parties then in his presence, most respect- 
fully requested the vicar’s concurrence. 

That reverend personage, with a most 
distant and forbidding air, replied that he 
could sanction no such proceedings. 

Perplexed by this response, which was 
equally unpalatable and unexpected, the 
Deputation, with deference, demanded my 
incumbent’s reasons for refusal. 

They are many and various,” replied 
he ; “ but resolve themselves mainly into 
these four. First: There is no church 
about you I” 

The Deputation stared. 

“ I rdpeat, that of Freemasons as a body 
the Church knows nothing. You admit 
into your fellowship men of all creeds. 
Your principles and intentions may be 
pure and praiseworthy ; and such I trust 
they are. But the Church is not privy to 
them. The Church is in ignorance respect- 
ing them. The Church docs not recognize 
them. And, therefore, as a ministering ser- 
vant of the Church, I must decline afford- 
ing you any countenance or support” 

The banker here submitted to the vicar? 
that in works of charity — in supporting 
an infirmary, a dispensary, a clothing club, 
a stranger’s friend society — identity of 
creed was not essential. Men of different 
shades of religious belief could harmoni- 
ously and advantageously combine in car- 
rying out a benevolent project And one 
of the leading principles of Freemason- 
ry was active, and untiring, and widely- 
spread benevolence. Could success crown 
any charitable project, any scheme of phi- 
lanthropy, any plan for succoring the suf- 
fering and the necessitous ( the operation of 
which was to he extended and not partial), 
if no assistance was accepted save from 
those who held one and the same religious 
creed ? “ Charity ,” he contended, “ knew 
no creed. No shackles, forged by human 
opinions, could or ought to trammel her. 
He was no friend to his species who would 
seek to impose them.” 

The vicar shook his head repeatedly, in 
token of vehement dissent from the obser- 
vations, and proceeded : 

“ Next I object to you because you are 
friendly to processions ; and, I am given to 
understand, purpose advancing to church 
in long and elaborate array. All proces- 
sions, all emblems, all symbols, 1 abomi- 
nate. Such accessories are, in the sanctu- 
ary, absolutely indecent ; I will not call 
them unholy : I term them downright pro- 
fane, Vhat has a thinking being— particq- 
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larly when proceeding, for the purposes 
of worship, to the temple of his Creator — 
what has he to do with processions ! They 
are, one and all, abominations.” 

The little placeman here briskly stepped 
forward and said, that “ in that Book, with 
which ho was sure the vicar was better ac- 
quainted than any one of them, processions 
were repeatedly mentioned, and never 
condemned. They occur in all parts of 
the sacred volume, and in a very early 
portion of it. A procession of no ordi- 
nary description followed Jacob's remains 
when, with filial love, Joseph brought 
them out of Egypt into Canaan. A proces- 
sion, long and elaborately arranged, at- 
tended the removal of the ark from its 
temporary sojourn in the house of Obed- 
Edom. A procession, glorious and impos- 
ing, preceded the dedication of Solomon’s 
temple. A procession ” 

“ Pray,” said the vicar sharply, “ do you 
mean to contend that any one or these pro- 
cessions was at all the counterpart of a 
Masonic procession?” 

“ I do not ; I disclaim all such irrever- 
ent intentions,” returned the other, grave- 
ly : “ my object was simply to show that, 
by the vert highest authority which man 
can produce, processions are not for- 
bidden. Usages sanction their adoption 
among ourselves. They form a part of 
our most august ceremonies. When the 
peer presents an address to the sovereign 
Tin his escape from the hands of an assas- 
sin, on the birth of an heir to the throne, 
on the marriage of one of the royal family, 
they repair to the royal presence in pro- 
cession. At the coronation of the sover- 
eign one of the most important features in 
the pageant is a gorgeous and lengthened 
procession. That procession, let me re- 
mind you, sir, wends its way to the house 
of God, and for the purposes of worship. 
It enters the abbey. There divine service 
is performed ; in the course of which the 
sovereign receives the crown and takes an 
oath to the people. These points are 
pressed on you, as pertinent to the sub- 
ject. Surely, after considering them, you 
will hold us blameless if, as Masons, we 
wish to ‘ Go up to the bouse of God in 
company’ — in other words, ‘in proces- 
sion ?’ ” 

“ Plausible, but hollow I” was the vicar’s 
comment : then, after a pause, “ you have 
failed to convince me. I object to you, 
strongly, on the score of your processions, 
and I object to you still more decidedly 

on the score of your secret Y ou 

are a secret society ; are held together by 
a stringent oath ; and qpw I hold that, 
wherever there is mystery, there is iniqui- 
ty !” 

“A harsh conclusion indeed!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Walford, the wine-merchant, 
who now took part iq the discussion: 
“ yoq cannot be eerioiw in maintaining it} 


When you assert secrecy to be criminal, 
you have forgotten its universal agency. 
It has escaped you how largely it pervades 
both public and private life. In every 
department its operation is traceable. The 
naval commander sails from his country’s 
shores under sealed orders. He has pri- 
vate papers which contain his instruc- 
tions. These he is to open in a certain 
latitude and longitude. Meanwhile their 
import is ‘secret’ to him, and to those 
who serve under him. But he accepts his 
trust unhesitatingly. The ‘secrecy’ in 
which his orders are veiled does not in- 
dispose him towards their fulfilment, make 
him suspicious of their origin, doubtful of 
their necessity, or render their faithful per- 
formance one whit less obligatory upon his 
part His duty is to obey. Take another 
instance: the cabinet council which de- 
liberates on the interests of this great 
country, and advises the sovereign in mat- 
ters of policy, is sworn to secrecy. No 
member of it is allowed, without distinct 
permission from the reigning prince, to 
divulge one syllable of what passes at its 
sittings. It tea secret conclave But no 
one questions, on that account , the legality 
or propriety of its decisions. In private 
life secresy obtains. In a commercial 
partnership there are secrets — the secrets 
of the firm. To them each co-partner is 
privy ; but is solemnly bound not to dis- 
close them. In most households there are 
facts which the heads of that household do 
not divulge to their servants, children, and 
dependants. Prudence enjoins secrecy. 
So that, in public and in private life, in al 
fairs of state, and in affairs of commerce, 
secresy, more or less, prevails ; why, then, 
should it be objected to the Freemason, 
that in his Order there is a secret which is 
essential to the existence of the fraternity, 
and which ho is bound to hold sacred ?” 

“ Ha! ha! ha! An adroit evasion of a 
very awkward accusation !” cried the vi- 
car with an eqjoyable chuckle : “ who is 
general of your Order! There must be 
Jesuits amongst ye! No argument from 
Stonyhuret could be more jesuitically 
pointed !” And again the vicar laughed 
heartily. 

The Deputation did not join him. They 
looked on in silence. Perhaps they 
thought the refusal of the church a suffi- 
cient annoyance, without the addition of 
the vicar’s bantering. His pleasantry was 
not infectious. Perchance they held with 
the delinquent negro, in one of our West 
India colonies, who was first severely 
reprimanded, and then soundly thrashed, 
by his owner — “ Massa, massa ; no preachee 
too and fioggeq too !” 

At length one of them, with great gravi- 
ty, inquired, “ Whether Mr. Gresham bad 
any farther objection to urge ?” 

“ O dear, yes ! Iam hostile to you, be- 
cause you COMBINE.” 
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The banker now fired his broadside. 

“ We do. We are as a city at unity in 
itself. We form a band of united Breth- 
ren, bound by one solemn obligation, 
stringent upon all, from the highest to the 
lowest ; and the object of our combina- 
tion? boundless charity and untiring be- 
nevolence. We must be charitable and 
kindly-affectioned to all ; but more espe- 
cially to our Brethren. With them we are 
ever to sympathize readily, and their neces- 
sities to succor cheerfully. Respect are 
we to have none, either as to color, creed, 
or country. And yet is our charity to be 
neither indiscriminate, wasteful, nor heed- 
less. We are to prefer the worthy brother, 
and to reject the worthless. And our war- 
rant for so doing is ms command who has 
said : * Thou shalt open thine hand wide 
to thy brother, and to thy poor, and to 
thy needy in thy land.* ” 

“ The latter remark none can gainsay,” 
said the vicar coldly; “and thus, I be- 
lieve, our interview terminates.” 

The Deputation retired, desperately cha- 
grined. 

The church was closed agaisnt them. 
The new lodge was opened ; but there 
was no public procession, and no sermon. 
To me, lightly and carelessly as I then 
thought of the fraternity, there seemed 
much that was inexplicable in the rebuff 
which it sustained. Here was Mr. Gresh- 
am, a conscientious and well-intentioned 
man, who lamented, Sunday after Sunday, 
the prevalence of sorrow, care, and suffer- 
ing around him ; who spoke, with tears in 
his eyes, of the apathy of the rich and the 
endurance of the poor ; who deplored the 
selfishness of the age ; who averred, bit- 
terly and repeatedly, that “all sought 
their own ” — here was he, withstanding to 
his utmost a brotherhood who declared — 
and none contradicted them — that their 
leading object was to relieve distress and 
sorrow. Of him they seek an audience. 
When gained, they use it to request the 
use of his pulpit, with the view of making 
their principles better known : of effacing 
some erroneous impressions afloat respect- 
ing them ; in other words, of strengthen- 
ing their cause. 

That cause they maintain to be identical 
with disinterested benevolence and brotherly 
love. 

Mr. Gresham declares “ off refuses 
them his church ; and will have nothing 
to do with them 1 “ They may solve the 
riddle who can,” said I, as, thoroughly 
baffled, I sought my pillow. “ Each and 
all are incomprehensible. I don’t know 
which party is the most confounding ; the 
Masons with their well-guarded secret, or 
Mr. Gresham with his insurmountable pre- 
judices !” 


True friendship is like sound health; 
its value is seldom known until it is lopt 


A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
LODGE LECTURES, WITH THE 
MEANS OF ACQUIRING A KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THEM. 

BY O. OLIVER, D. D. 

“ Bko. Lax* said he had derived much pleasure 
and instruction from that source of knowledge 
which is contained in published works on Masonry. 
Those who know anything of the Continent, know 
that large collections of books exist in masonic so- 
cieties there, and, that many valuable works were 
in this country, which the library, if established, 
might some day hope to possess. He had collected 
several rare and costly works on Masonry, valuable, 
even in the places where they were published and 
best known, for their scarcity ; these he intended 
to present if the library were established, and car- 
ried on under regulations satisfactory to him.”— 
Debate in the Grand Lodge of England on the forma- 
tion of a Library and Museum. 

T HE Lectures of Freemasonry teach — 
and if they taught nothing else, their 
value would be incalculable — that it is 
only by the practice of the relative and 
social duties of life that our present con- 
dition can be benefltted, or even main- 
tained. The discharge of these permanent 
obligations, will make good masters, as 
well as good servants ; good magistrates, 
as well as good subjects ; kind husbands, 
and faithful wives ; for all have duties to 
perform, the absence of any one of which 
would break the chain of social relations, 
and destroy the peace and happiness of 
those who are unfortunately placed under 
its influence. A vicious parent, by evil 
example, will demoralize the principles 
of his offspring ; and the consequences 
may be transmitted for years to come : as 
is the case with some physical peculiari- 
ties and blemishes ; whence arises the bad 
character which we frequently find at- 
tached to particular families ; and ad- 
heres to them and their descendants, who 
inherit their mischievous propensities, 
sometimes through many generations. 

The proposition will hold good when 
applied to a masonic lodge. If the Master 
be addicted to intemperance, the brethren 
will eagerly imitate the example, and 
plead it as an excuse for their own irregu- 
larities. But such a plea, though it may 
satisfy the conscience of an offending per- 
son, will avail him nothing in mitigation 
of the punishment which is due to his 
crime, whatever it may be, either in this 
world or in that which is to come. Would 
it be accounted a valid excuse in a court 
of justice, for a prisoner to urge the legali- 
ty of his having committed a murder or a 
robbery, because others had done the 
same, or because they persuaded him to 
do it? Or will the laws of Masonry be 
invalidated, if an erring brother should 
plead— “ I only imitated the example 
which liad been set by the W. M. when I 
got intoxicated, or slandered a fellow-crea- 
ture ; and therefore he is the transgressor, 
and no{ I*” He might witfr equal justice 
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blame the genial influence of the sun be- 
cause it brings poisonous, as well as salu- 
tiferous, herbs to maturity. 

In the Book of Constitutions this is 
guarded against by a series of judicious 
regulations which can neither be evaded 
nor misunderstood. Indeed, the first les- 
son which is taught to a candidate is, the 
necessity of a strict adherence to his rela- 
tive and social duties. And to give this 
the greater effect, it is directed to-be done 
by the Master, in a Charge which he isen- 
joined to deliver at every intimation. In 
this Charge the following beautiful pass- 
age occurs : “ As a citizen of the world, I 
am next to enjoin you to be exemplary in 
the discharge of your civil duties, by never 
proposing, or at all countenancing, any 
act that may have a tendency to subvert 
the peace and good order of society ; by 
paying due obedience to the laws of any 
state which may for a time become the 
place of your residence, or afford you its 
protection ; and, above all, by never 
losing sight of the allegiance due to the 
sovereign of your native land ; ever re- 
membering that Nature has implanted in 
your breast a sacred indissoluble attach- 
ment to that country from which you de- 
rived your birth and infant nurture.” In- 
deed, the same Charge declares that, the 
practice of social and moral virtue consti- 
tutes the solid foundation on which Mason- 
ry rests. And this view is borne out by 
the general teaching of the Lodge. 

A knowledge of the Lectures of Mason- 
ry is accomplished by a system of mutual 
instruction which encourages and rewards 
industry. Indolence is, indeed, the parent 
of every vice. “ If you ask me,” says La- 
vater, — “ if you ask me which is the real 
hereditary sin of human nature, do you 
imagine that I will answer pride, or luxu- 
ry, or ambition, or egotism ? No ; I shall 
saj indolence ; who conquers indolence 
will conquer all the rest” It has been 
justly remarked that if the mind of man 
be not employed in good, it will be em- 
ployed in evil. And hence spring the nu- 
merous crimes which deform society, and 
lead to a painful and ignominious death. 

The sagacious Greeks saw this in its true 
light, and their legislators provided against 
it by the introduction of judicious laws. 
Solon, as well as Draco, began with child- 
hood, and provided for the good conduct 
of the future citizen by assigning masters 
adapted to the character and talents of the 
children ; and especial care was taken 
that no evil communications should con- 
taminate their minds. A court of justice 
was appointed to superintend the process 
of education ; and if any improper person 
intruded himself unnecessarily into the 
presence of the children, he was punished 
with death. When arrived at maturity, 
the school was changed for the gymna- 
sium j and they were still under the su- 


perintendence of the law, that the dangers 
of evil example might be avoided, and 
purity of manners secured. After this, re- 
wards were assigned to virtue, and pun- 
ishment to vice. 

A similar plan is pursued in a mason’s 
lodge. The system of lecturing which is 
there used, if industriously and faithfully 
pursued, will produce the same effect, by 
extinguishing idleness ,^and promoting a 
spirit of enquiry and thought Every per- 
son becomes desirous of excelling ; and 
this induces an earnest attention and ap- 
plication to the business in hand. The 
offices of the lodge are open to none but 
such as, by diligent reflection, have form- 
ed their minds to a habit of reasoning, 
which is the forerunner of knowledge, and 
enables them to exchange the character 
of pupils for that of teachers. The judi- 
cious division of the Lectures into sections 
and clauses, affords ample facilities for 
improvement ; and by acquiring a compe- 
tent knowledge of the parts ; by conquer- 
ing the graduated steps in detail ; the tyro 
soon becomes master of the whole ; and 
the excellency to which he thus visibly 
approaches, recommends him to the notice 
and applause of the brethren. 

The knowledge thus acquired is a spe- 
cies of wealth which is endurable, and 
cannot be taken away. When the city of 
Megara was captured by Demetrius, and 
the soldiers were about to plunder it, the 
Athenians, by a strong intercession, pre- 
vailed on the general to be satisfied with 
the expulsion of the garrison. There was 
residing in the city at that time a celebrate 
ed philosopher whose name was Stilpo. 
Demetrius sought him out, and asked him 
if the soldiers had taken anything from 
him. He answered, “no, none of them 
wanted to steal my knowledge.” 

A habit of systematic regularity being 
once attained by the practice of the lodge, 
it soon becomes characteristic of the man ; 
and this principle, judiciously exercised, 
will lead him to eminence, whatever may 
be the station which he occupies in the 
world. A heathen poet could tell us that 
idleness is the prolific parent of all vice. 

Queritur jEfcyslus quare sit foetus adulter ; 

In promptu causu eat ; deaidioeus erat. 

On the other hand, perseverance is al- 
ways successful ; for that which is attri- 
buted to misfortune, may often be the ef- 
fect of imprudence or inattention. How 
frequently do we hear complaints from in- 
dolent men, that their time is so fully oc- 
cupied in providing for the necessities of 
their families, that they have no leisure 
for speculative pursuits, when in fact there 
are more hours wasted in frivolities by 
such men than would serve to make them 
masters of all the arts and sciences, if they 
were properly applied. When Philip, 
king of Maftedon, invited Dionysius the 
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younger to dine with him at Corinth, he 
felt an inclination to deride the lather of 
his royal guest, because he had blended 
the characters of prince and poet, and had 
employed his leisure in writing odes and 
tragedies. “How could the King find 
leisure,” said Philip, “to write these 
trifles?” Dionysius answered, “in those 
hours which you and I spend in drunken- 
ness and debauchery.” 

By the practice of industry, even during 
the short period employed by the master 
in delivering his periodical instructions, 
any Brother may improve his mind by ac- 
quiring a competent knowledge of the 
Lodge Lectures ; and they will abundant- 
ly reward his labours, by leading him to 
regard the works of creation not merely 
with the eye of a philosopher, but with 
the eye of a Christian. They will teach 
him to look from Nature up to Nature’s 
God, as displayed in his glorious works 
in the starry firmament, which every Ma- 
son who is desirous of becoming perfect in 
the art should study with - attention, as 
they display the wonders of his handy 
work. The canopy of the Lodge is an open 
book where he may read the tokens of 
power and magnificence which display the 
absolute perfection ofTGAOTU. The 
annual recurrence of vegetation and de- 
cay affords striking indications of his pow- 
erful Hand, but the beauties with which 
he hath decorated the heavens, are evident 
manifestations of his supremacy, still more 
sublimely apparent. They harmonize with 
his Holy Word, and contain incontroverti- 
ble prooto of its truth ; and the Master of 
a Lodge who omits to draw the attention 
of the brethren to these august phenome- 
na, is deficient in his duties, and fails to 
make the science of Freemasonry subser- 
vient to the great end for which it is prin- 
cipally designed — the glory of God and 
the welfare of man. 

The true mason will look with senti- 
ments of awe and veneration on these and 
other great works which are open to his 
observation, although not, perhaps, speci- 
fically mentioned in the lectures. I refer 
to tile treasures as well as the terrors 
which the earth contains within its bowels : 
minerals and metals ; boiling springs ana 
burning mountains ; earthquakes and si- 
moons, pestilence and famine. All these, 
if judiciously introduced as an illustration 
of certain portions of the lectures, will 
prove highly interesting to the brethren, 
and enable the intelligent Master to refer 
them severally to the power of the Most 
High. “For it is the Lord that com- 
mandeth the waters; it is the glorious 
God that maketh the thunder ; it is the 
Lord that ruleth the sea ; the voice of Je- 
hovah is mighty in operation: the voice 
of Jehovah to a glorious voice. It breaketh 
the cedar trees ; yea, it breaketh the ce- 
dars of Libanus. He maketh them also to 
Vol, 3— June, 1859, 30 


skip like a calf ; Libanus also, and Sirion, 
like a young unicorn. The voice of Jeho- 
vah divideth the flames of fire ; the voice 
of Jehovah shaketh the wilderness; yea, the 
Lord shaketh the wilderness of Cades.” 1 

All your scientific disquisitions are in- 
vested with the same tendency. They 
serve to make us wiser and better men ; 
and if they fail to do bo, the fault is not in 
the institution, but in the indifference of 
the recipient to the real object and design 
of masonic teaching. 

It will be readily admitted that the de- 
tails of Freemasonry are somewhat faulty, 
and their amendment would tend to in- 
crease not only the benefits but the popu- 
larity of the Order. In the United States 
these details are carried out with much 
better effect than in some of our country 
Lodges ; the consequence of which to, 
that the Order is so universally and wide- 
ly diffused throughout every class of the 
community in that Republic, as to consti- 
tute almost a national establishment This 
is owing, however, in some measure to the 
amicable antagonism and social inter- 
course of its numerous independent Grand 
Lodges, which being placed amidst the 
private Lodges under their individual ju- 
risdiction, they are enabled to superintend 
the working, to restrain disorders, and to 
apply an instant and effectual remedy for 
any irregularity which may spring up 
amongst them. 

It Is a question, which the fraternity 
may answ r er, whether, if every province in 
England had its independent Grand Lodge, 
masonry would not be more prosperous, 
more regarded, and more abundantly use- 
ful. As this, however, is a consummation 
which can scarcely be reduced to practice, 
we must consider whether certain improve- 
ment may not lawfully be accomplished 
without it And for this purpose we will 
again refer to the usage of the United 
States of America. One great cause of 
the overwhelming influence of transatlant- 
ic masonry, is the extensive encourage- 
ment given by its Grand Lodges to publi- 
cations on masonic subjects. Their lan- 
guage is unanimous on this point The 
Grand Lodge of New York, in its printed 
transactions, thus expresses its opinion : 
“ In reference to the several masonic peri- 
odicals named by our D. G. Master, if ju- 
diciously conducted, as your committee 
entertain no doubt they will be, they are 
calculated to accomplish a vast amount of 
good, by diffusing more extensively those 
sound, moral, and benevolent principles, 
which so eminently characterize this vene- 
rable institution ; we therefore recom- 
mend those publications to the liberal pa- 
tronage of the fraternity. 

And again in the same document, we 
find the following clause, “ In relation to 

1 xxix., 2—7, 
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the recommendation of the D. G. Master, 
desiring some action of the Grand Lodge 
with reference to Lectures to be delivered 
in the several Lodge-rooms, not only on 
the principles of masonry, but on the Arts 
and Sciences, embracing any or all such 
subjects as shall improve the moral and 
intellectual powers, and qualify the breth- 
ren for greater usefulness in the several 
spheres in which they move, rendering 
them, in an eminent sense, the lights of 
masonry ; we are of opinion that the adop- 
tion of such a practice would be attended 
with the happiest results, and add much 
to the interest of fraternal communica- 
tions. The masonic institution is appro- 
priately a school of the Arts and Sciences, 
as well as the moral virtues ; and there- 
fore the Grand Lodge recommend in the 
strongest language, the adoption of the 
above specified course of instruction by 
Lectures on the practical, as well as the 
moral and mental sciences, in each of the 
subordinate Lodges. This whole matter 
appears to be one of deep interest, and if 
judiciously conducted by brethren com- 
petent to the undertaking, will not only be 
productive of great good to individual 
members, but to those communities where 
such lodges are established.” 

The Grand Lodge of New Hampshire is 
equally explicit Its Grand Master in 
1843 thus promulgated his sentiments from 
the throne : “You will permit me, breth- 
ren, to bring before you, for your coun- 
tenance and support, the Freemason’s 
Monthly Magazine, published in Boston, 
Massachusetts, under the editorial charge 
of our yalued brother, R. W. Charles W. 
Moore, Secretary of the G. L. of Massachu- 
setts, and former publisher of the Masonic 
Mirror, which was suspended during the 
dark years when the anti-masonic party 
of that State followed up persecution on 
the rights of our ancient and honourable 
institution, with a zeal that could hardly 
be commendable, if used for a better pur- 
pose. This work is conducted with ability 
and interest It is the fruit of reflection 
and study; animated by a spirit that 
breathes love to man, and expresses in 
clear tones the faith of an institution that 
will outride all persecution ; implanting 
in the heart of the initiated that charity 
which suffereth long and is kind. To such 
a work, conducted on the true principles 
of Freemasonry, which cannot fail to fur- 
ther the progress of the Craft, — I trust, and 
doubt not, you will give your support.” 
This avowal and recommendation was 
warmly and eloquently advocated by sev- 
eral members of the Grand Lodge, who 
bore ample testimony to the high and ex- 
alted character of that publication ; and 
it was unanimously recommended to “ the 
Members of the Fraternity every where, as 
worthy and highly deserving their patron- 
age and support,” 


Nor do we find throughout the United 
States an adverse opinion on this subject 
Indeed, the several Grand Lodges attach 
so much importance to printed disquisi- 
tions which may be accessible to the 
brethren, and conduce to promote that de- 
gree of uniformity which is so desirable 
amongst the Craft, that at a general Con- 
vention of all the Grand Lodges in the 
States, holden at Baltimore in Maryland. 
May, 1843, a Committee was appointed to 
prepare and publish at an earjy day a 
text book, to be called the Masonic Tree 
tie Board, embracing three distinct, full 
and complete Masonic Carpets, illustrative 
of the three degrees of ancient craft ma- 
sonry; together with the ceremonies of 
consecrations, dedications, and installa- 
tions : the laying of corner stones of pub- 
lic edifices ; the funeral service, and order 
of processions ; to which shall be added 
the charges, prayers, and exhortations, 
and the selections from Scripture, appro- 
riate and proper for Lodge service. The 
ommittee further reported, that they 
deem it expedient that a work be publish- 
ed to contain archeological researches 
into the history of the Fraternity in the 
various nations of the world. In compli- 
ance with a formal order to that effect, the 
Lecture on the Trestle Board has been 
printed, and is now before the public. 

In England there is an influential party 
whose study it is to discourage all scien- 
tific disquisitions connected with Freema- 
sonry. Such a course, if persisted in, would 
throw us back upon the dark ages, and 
furnish our adversaries with a weapon 
which they would not foil to wield with 
fearftil effect But happily we have a suf- 
ficiency of liberal minded brethren who 
are anxious to place the beauties of ma- 
sonic benevolence, and the excellencies 
of masonic science fairly before the pub- 
lic, that its light may shine before men, to 
the glory of T G A O T U who is in heaven. 

These two sections entertain very differ- 
ent opinions on the best means of promot- 
ing and cementing the general interests of 
the Craft. The former think it inexpe- 
dient to allow any alterations to be made 
in the system ; lest, under the idea of im- 
provement innovations should ereep in, 
which might, in process of time, change 
the very essence of the institution, and 
gradually deprive it of those characterist- 
ics which are considered to be its greatest 
ornaments. The other party, who are also 
numerous and influential, are of opinA an 
that masonry ought to keep paee with all 
other scientific improvements ; and that in 
the progress of mental enlightenment, 
which distinguishes the preaent era, if this 
Order alone should remain stationary, and 
take no part in forwarding the march of 
intellect in its own peculiar sphere, it will 
forfeit its claim to putylip notice or appro- 
bation, 
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In the present state of intellectual im- 
provement, men do not meet together for 
the insane purpose of hearing repetitions 
of truisms with which they are already ac- 
quainted. Their minds reach forward to 
something new. They will not consent to 
retrograde, nor are they satisfied with re- 
maining stationary. Time is considered 
too valuable to be wasted without actual 
improvement ; and it is by the exercise of 
the intellect that it is strengthened and 
rendered capable of renewed exertion. 
To Freemasonry, as in all other human 
pursuits, the onward principle must be 
applied, if we would make it applicable to 
the poetry and philosophy of life ; or the 
paralyzing question, cui bonof will be 
surrounded with difficulties that, in the 
end, will be found inextricable. The time 
is drawing near when the investigations 
of masonry must be carried on in com- 
mon. Every member will demand his 
share of the work. The W. M. will be the 
Moderator to preserve the unanimity of 
the proceedings ; and his task of instruct- 
ing and improving the brethren in mason- 
ry, will admit of a participation with other 
talented brethren, who have had as much 
experience as himself. By such a course 
the Order will be ennobled, and will claim 
and receive the respect to which it is fhirly 
entitled. 

The former section of the Craft entertain 
a great aversion to publications on the 
subject of masonry, and discountenance 
them by every means in their power, un- 
der an impression that such writings, al- 
though exclusively confined to the philos- 
ophy and poetry of the Order, are calcu- 
lated to do a great deal of mischief by en- 
lightening the profane on subjects of 
which they ought to remain for ever in ig- 
norance, except their knowledge be ac- 
quired through the legitimate medium of 
initiation. 

But if nothing were lawful but what is 
absolutely necessary, ours would be but 
a miserable world to live in. Literary 
talent would be circumscribed within a 
very narrow compass ; science would be 
consigned to oblivion ; the fine arts be 
suffered to decay ; and we should return 
to the state, almost savage, of the primi- 
tive inhabitants of England, who dwelt 
in dens, and caves, and wretched hovels, 
and according to Dio Nicseus, would bury 
themselves in bogs up to their neck, and 
continue in that state for many days to- 
gether without sustenance ; and retiring 
from thence they would take shelter in the 
woods, and feed upon the bark and roots 
of trees. Instead of clothing, their bodies 
were tattooed with divers figures of ani- 
mals and plantB : living continually at war 
with their neighbors, and offering their 
prisoners in sacrifice to their gods. The 
above objection, therefore, is not of suffi- 
cient weight to counterbalance the bene- 
• 


fits which are derivable from masonic in- 
vestigations. 

For these reasons, the latter class of our 
brethren entertain a reasonable opinion 
that Freemasonry ought»not to linger be* 
hind any other scientific institution ; but 
in its onward progress ought to run par- 
allel, at the least, with the very foremost, 
towards the goal of perfection. For this 
purpose they give their full sanction and 
encouragement to printed disquisitions on 
the general principles of the Order, be- 
cause they consider such productions to 
be eminently calculated to carry out the 
scientific and benevolent designs of ma- 
sonry, and to cause those who have been 
most bitter and active in their hostility, to 
entertain more modified views of the insti- 
tution, and even to solicit the honour of 
initiation, that they may become acquaint- 
ed with its real tendency and design. 

The former would prefer the alternative, 
that errors and imperfections should eter- 
nally deform the institution, rather than 
see them dragged forth and exterminated 
by legislative enactment ; and that silence 
on the subject will make the world believe 
Freemasonry to be perfect, and unimprov- 
able even in the minutest particular. But 
mankind are not so easily deceived. They 
know very well that no human institution 
is perfect ; and their lynx eye is too pene- 
trating, notwithstanding all our secresy 
and all our care, to allow our imperfec- 
tions to escape their notice. If, therefore, 
we wish Freemasonry to be publicly es- 
teemed as a popular establishment, let us 
boldly apply the cautery, and expunge 
every questionable doctrine and practice 
from the system ; for a cure cannot rea- 
sonably be expected, unless we disoover 
the cause of the disease. 

Amongst the latter class we find many 
successive Grand Lodges from the time of 
the great revival in 1717, as is evidenced 
by the organic changes to which they have 
given a decided and unequivocal sanction. 
As for instance, the gradual increase in 
the names and number of the officers of 
Lodges. Originally these consisted of 
three only. In 1721. a Deputy Grand 
Master was first appointed. In 1722, the 
office of Secretary was instituted ; and 
this was succeeded in the following year 
by the nomination of Stewards ; but it was 
not till 1730 that the office of a Treasurer 
was added to the list In 1732 a Sword 
Bearer ; but the office of a Deacon was un- 
known till the very latter end of the cen- 
tury. These were succeeded by the Grand 
Chaplains, Architects, Portrait Painters, 
and, after the rennion in 1813, by an offi- 
cer called Pro Grand Master which, how- 
ever, appears to be considered necessaiy 
only when a Prince of the blood royal a 
Grand Master. 

These are all changes In the original 
system, and were introduce*) for the irq- 
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provement of the Order, under the follow- 
ing law of the first Grand Lodge : that 
any Grand Lodge duly met, has a power 
to amend or explain any of the printed 
regulations in tte Book of Constitutions, 
while they break not in upon the ancient 
rules of the fraternity. 77 

It appears, then, from the above au- 
thority, that alterations, not affecting the 
Landmarks or fundamental principles of 
masonry, may be lawfully made under the 
sanction of the Grand Lodge; and also 
that such alterations have, from time to 
time, been considered necessary by that 
body, to meet the requirements of an im- 
proved state of society. 

The question then arises, what are the 
Landmarks of Masonry, and to what do 
they refer ? This has never been clearly 
defined. I have already recorded my 
opinion on the Historical Landmarks, in 
a voluminous work, expressly written for 
their elucidation ; but it will be remarked 
that these are only the Landmarks of the 
Lectures, which, though practiced by the 
fraternity under the above high sanction, 
have been almost entirely introduced into 
the system since the period of revival in 
1717. There are other Landmark? in the 
ancient institution of Freemasonry, which 
have remained untouched in that publica- 
tion ; and it is not unanimously agreed to 
what they may be confined. 

Some restrict them to the. O B, Signs, 
Tokens, and Words. Others include the 
ceremonies of initiation, passing, and rais- 
ing ; and the form, dimensions, and sup- 
port ; the ground, situation, and covering ; 
the ornaments, furniture, and jewels of a 
Lodge, or their characteristic symbols. 
Some think that the Order has no Land- 
marks beyond its peculiar secrets. And 
the Rev. Salem Town, long the Grand 
Chaplain of the State of Now York, whose 
book on Speculative Masonry was pub- 
lished under the sanction of the highest 
masonic authorities in the country, ex- 
pressly declares that our leading tenets are 
no secrets. And again, *• by a full and fkir 
exposition of our great leading principles, 
we betray no secrets. 77 Colonel Stone, in 
his Letters on Masonry and Antimasonry, 
says, “ from the period at which I reached 
the summit of what is called ancient ma- 
sonry, I have held but one opinion in re- 
lation to masonic secrets ; and in that 
opinion I have always found my intelli- 
gent brethren ready to conour. It was 
this : — that the essential secrets of mason- 
ry, consisted in nothing more than the 
signs, grips, pass-words and tokens, to 
preserve the society from the inroads of 
impostors ; together with certain symboli- 
cal emblems, the technical terms apper- 
taining to which served os a sort of uni- 
versal language, by which the members 
of the fraternity could distinguish each 
other in all places and countries where 


lodges were instituted, and conducted like 
those of the United States. 77 * Another 
American writer affirms that, “ the secrets 
of masonry are her signs, words, and to- 
kens ; these the oath regards, and no more. 
The common language of masons, in con- 
versation on the subject of masonry, is a 
proof that this is the opinion of the frater- 
nity in respect to the application of the 
oaths. 77 3 

If we adopt any of the above views of 
the subject, it will lead to a full conviction 
that some of the Landmarks have sustain 
ed considerable modifications, in order to 
adapt them to the improvements in science 
and morals which have distinguished the 
period when they were introduced. For 
instance, it is generally supposed that the 
O B is a Landmark. The Ex-President 
Adams, in leading the crusade against 
Freemasonry in the United States, a. d. 
1634, which he hoped would elevate him 
to the presidency, calls it the chief Land- 
mark of masonry, and that on which the 
very existence of the Order depends. And 
be adds dictatorially : “ the whole cause 
between Masonry and Antimasonry, now 
on trial before the tribunal of public 
opinion, is concentrated in one single act 
Let a single Lodge resolve that they will 
cease to administer the O B, and that 
Lodge is dissolved. Let the whole Order 
resolve that it shall no longer be adminis- 
tered, and the order is dissolved ; for the 
abolition of the O B necessarily imports 
the extinction of all the others. 77 

This is an extreme opinion ; bnt there 
are many amongst ourselves who entertain 
a similar belief. Let us, then, enquire 
whether any alterations have been permit- 
ted on this vital point. There are very 
cogent reasons for believing that primitive 
Freemasonry had but one O B for all the 
three degrees, which was short, expressive 
and compact ; and the penalty has been 
handed to our own times as an unalterable 
landmark. It was in this form before the 
year 1500, as appears from the old masonic 
manuscript which has been published by 
Haliwell, “A good trwe othe ehe ther 
swere to hys mayster and hys felows that 
ben there ; that he will be stedefost and 
and trwe also, to all thys ordyn&nce, 
whenever be go, and to hys lyge lord the 
kinge, to be trwe to hym, over idle thynge. 
And alle these poyntes hyr before to hem 
thou most nede be y swore. 77 The points 
here referred to were condensed by Desa- 
gutiers and his colleagues Payne, Ander- 
son, Sayer, Morrice, and others in the 0 B 
of 1720. 

At present every degree has its separate 
O B, with penalties modelled on the ori- 
ginal specimen. But even the first 0 B 
has sustained several alterations under the 
sanction of different Grand Lodge? * and 

* Letter vii. I Ward’* Freemaaoniy, p.144. 
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at the reunion under the two Grand Mas- 
ters, the Dukes of Kent and Sussex, when 
a new arrangement of the Lectures was 
entrusted to the Lodge of Reconciliation 
by the United Grand Lodge, the ancient 
penalty was modified, and its construction 
changed from a physical to a moral pun- 
ishment 

I would not have it understood that I 
disapprove of the alteration] although 
there are masons who consider it as the re- 
moval of an ancient Landmark, because I 
belong to that class who think that Mason- 
ry, bein^ a progressive science, is suscept- 
ible of improvement in accordance with 
the temper and intelligence of the age, 
without trenching on established Land- 
marks. I agree with Grand Master Tanne- 
hill when he says, “ the Landmarks of the 
Order have existed through unnumbered 
ages, if not precisely in their present form, 
at least without any essential variation, al- 
though they have been handed down from 
age to age by oral tradition. The pro- 
gress of society, the various changes that 
have taken place in the political, religious 
and moral condition of mankind, have 
probably introduced various modifications 
in the forms and ceremonies of the Order ; 
still ita fundamental principles, and those 
characteristics which distinguish it from 
other human institutions, remain the same ; 
so that by its symbolic language, a mason 
of one country is readily recognized and 
acknowledged in another. To preserve 
these Landmarks, and transmit them to 
our successors, is a duty we owe to pos- 
terity, and of which we cannot be acquit- 
ted so long as moral obligation has any 
force.” 4 

The alteration of the Master’s word is 
another instance of the discretionary power 
which is vested in the Grand Lodge, of 
authorizing organic changes ; for although 
not expunged, it was translated from the 
third degree to the Royal Arch by the 
Grand Lodge of England after the middle 
of the last century , and a new word substi- 
tuted in its place. Before that period its 
masonic meaning was explained by the 
words, 44 the Grand Architect and Con- 
triver of the Universe, or ho that was taken 
up to the top of the pinnacle of the holy 
Temple.” Now, as no one was ever taken 
to the top of the pinnacle of the holy Tem- 
ple but Christ, or the second person in the 
Trinity, there can be no mistake as to the 
meaning which our ancient brethren as- 
signed to that sacred and sublime Word. 

This construction was kept pre-eminent- 
ly before the fraternity in every code of 
lectures which the Grand Lodge thought 
it expedient, as society advanced in intel- 
ligence, to recommend to the practice of 
the subordinate lodges. A series of types 
were first introduced ; then they were ex- 


4 American Muonic Register, voL iv. p. 1. 
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plained as being applicable to the Mes- 
siah ; and an illustration was appended 
explanatory of the five great points of his 
birth, life, death, resurrection and ascen- 
sion. The herald and the beloved disciple 
were constituted the two great parallels 
of the Order, and symbol ized by the figure 
of a circle, point, and parallel lines, which 
I have already, in a little work, devoted 
expressly to the subject, examined in de- 
tail ; and to which I would refer the curi- 
ous reader for forther information respect- 
ing these two presumed patrons of mason- 
ry. The three great virtues of Christianity 
were embodied in another emblem on the 
same road to heaven ; and which, as the 
authorized lectures expressed it, *• by 
walking according to our masonic profes- 
sion, will bring us to that blessed mansion 
above, where the just exist in perfect bliss 
to all eternity; where we shall be eter- 
nally happy with God, the Grand Geome- 
trician of the Universe, and bis only Son 
who died for us, and rose again that we 
might be justified through faith in his 
most precious blood.” 

Many of the above illustrations were 
expunged by Dr. Hemming and bis asso- 
ciates in the Lodge of Reconciliation, 
from the revised lectures ; Moses and Sol- 
omon were substituted as the two masonic 
parallels, and T G A O T U were referred 
to God the Father instead of God the Son ; 
forgetting, os Bishop Horsley observes, 
that 44 Christ, the Deliverer, whose coming 
was announced by the prophet Malachl, 
was no other than the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament. Jehovah by his angels deliv- 
ered the Israelites from their Egyptian 
bondage ; and the same Jehovah came in 
person to his Temple, to effect the greater 
and more general deliverance, of which 
the former was an imperfect type.” 

The above changes were made under 
the idea that masonry, being cosmopolite, 
ought not to entertain any peculiar reli- 
gious tenets, lest, instead of being based 
on the broad foundation of universality, it 
should dwindle into sectarianism. .But, 
without reminding you, that so far from 
being a religious sect, Christianity, if we 
are to believe the Jewish or Christian 
Scriptures, is a universal religion, which 
is destined to spread over the whole earth, 
and to embrace every created people in 
one fold and under one shepherd — the 
substitution of Moses and Solomon for the 
two Saint Johns, is in fact producing and 
perpetuating the very evil which the al- 
teration was professedly introduced to 
avoid — it is identifying the Order with a 
peculiar religion, which, though true at its 
original promulgation, was superseded by 
its divine author when the sceptre had 
departed from Judah. 

At this period the religious atmosphere 
was eniigntened by the Birth op Light, 
in the appearance of Shiloh— the Day Star 
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from on high — a Light t<> lighten the Gen- 
tiles, and the glory of the pleof Israel : 

who introduced a new Covenant, of which 
the religion of the Jews was a type or 
symbol; except that as the Mosaic dispen- 
sation was temporary, that of Christ was 
general, for all nations, and everlasting, 
for all ages. 


WHY A WOMAN CANNOT BB MADE 
A MASON. 

BY HON. CHAH. SCOTT, A. M. 

T HE immutable rules and principles of 
Masonic jurisprudence are reasonable 
and just The law which prohibits tin- 
fraternity from making a woman a Mason 
is universally obligatory ; and when the 
reason of the law if considered, no itiet 
objection cai^ be raided to it. Wo adopt i 
the language attributed to Zorubbabel. in 
speaking of the power of woman : •• Nei- 
ther the force of wine, nor the power of j 
princes, can be denied • but women have 
fucontestibly the superiority. Before the 
king, the mother of the king existed. The 
charms of women may compel us to aban- 
don our country, relatives, and dearest 
friends, and attach ourselves wholly to 
them. But neither woman nor kings can 
be put in competition w ith the power of 
truth. Truth is immutable and perfect ; the 
advantages we derive from it are not sub- 
ject to the vicissitudes of fortune, but are 
pure, irreproachable, and eternal.” 

The reason why females are excluded 
from our rites, must be obvious to every 
reflecting Mason. It is not for want of 
moral or mental worth : but such is our 
peculiar organization, that men only can 
preserve its unity. “ In the very organi- 
zation of Masonry,” says a learned brother, 

M man, alone, can ftilfii the duties it incul- 
cates, or perform the labors it enjoins. 
Our ancient brethren wrought at the 
building of King Solomon’s Temple : and 
as Solomon qply employed hale and hearty 
men, and cunning workmen, bo oar Lodges 
or laws demand, that none shall become 
members of the Order who are not every 
way capable of doing such work as the 
Master shall order to be done. 

“In the sweat of tii v face shalt thou cat 
bread till thou return unto the gitaind/’ 
is a portion of the sentence pronounced 
upon Adam. Labor is the let of man. and 
the history of our race testifies to the diso- 
bedience of our offending father. The 
eentence of labor rested upon him, and 
was made transmissible to his posterity. 
It was “beneficial as well as sanitive.” 
Every Mason is acquainted with both the 
necessity and benefit of punishment being 
inflicted forawilftil violation of law. and 
something also of the blessing w hich was 
contained in it Did it not afford to the 


| workmen at the Temple some hope of Ma- 
sonic redemption ? As soon as Adam vio- 
lated the law of his Maker, and the sen- 
tence of labor and death w r as pronounced, 
that very moment notices of mercy and 
! deliverance were given. 

When that vast multitude of the sons of 
Adam were employed under Solomon, in 
the forests of Lebanon and the quarries 
of Zarthau, their labor was directed to the 
preparation of materials for the construc- 
tion of that Temple which was a splendid 
type of the kingdom of God. No woman 
was employed in the work. Women are 
not suited to be hewers of wood or drawers 
of water, stone-squarers or expert archi- 
tects. The degrees of Masonry, being 
symbolical of labor, furnish a proper rea- 
son for the exclusion of women from our 
Lodges. Such exclusion cannot be found- 
ed upon their inferiority to man. Solomon 
knew the worth of a virtuous woman. 
“ Her price is far above rubies. The heart 
of her husband doth safely trust in her. 
She will do him good, not evil, all the 
days of her life. She stretcheth forth her 
hands to the poor ; yea, she reacheth forth 
her hands to the needy. Strength and 
honor are her clothing, and she shall re- 
joice in time to come. She openeth her 
mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is 
the law of kindness. Her children arise 
up and called her blessed ; her husband, 
also, and he praiseth her.*’ An ancient 
reason given for refusing females the priv- 
ilege of epjoying the rites and benefits of 
Masonry, was the prohibition in Deuter- 
onomy: “ The woman shall not wear that 
which pertainelh to the man, neither shall 
a man put on a woman’s garment” The 
dress or apparel of a Mason, and particu- 
larly the dress of one passing through the 
celebration of the mysteries, would not be 
suitable for a woman. In the language 
of Bishop Patrick, “ if there were no dis- 
tinction of sexes made by their habits, it 
would open the door to all manner of im- 
purity ; for w hich reason, if there was no 
other, this law was very wise and pious.” 

Again, to make women teachers in the 
house of God was forbidden, for the apos- 
tle bath said : “ I permit not a woman to 
teach ;” and again : “ Let your women in 
churches be silent.” These declarations 
of Scripture are generally supposed to be 
a prohibition of women's preaching. St. 
Paul also says : “ I suffer not w oman to 
teach, nor to usurp authority over the 
man, but to be in silence. For Adam was 
formed, then Eve.” And this seems bo 
in accordance with that recorded by 
Moses : “ Thy desire shall be to thy hus- 
band, and he shall rule over thee.” Be- 
fore the fall, she had equal authority and 
jurisdiction with Adam over the animal 
creation ; but, after the ftrtl, God subject- 
ed her to the government of man. She 
was no longer free. She was in a state of 
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subjection. Man had the pre-eminence ; 
and hence a woman Bhould attempt no* 
thing, either in public or private, that be- 
longs to man in his peculiar function. 

While the Fraternity have never at- 
tempted to alter or repeal this fundamen- 
tal rule in regard to women, such has 
been their esteem for the wives and daugh- 
ters of Masons, that ladies’ lodges, called 
lodges of adoption, have been long com- 
mon on the continent of Europe ; and in 
America there are certain side or honorary 
degrees which may be conferred on the 
wives and daughters of Masons. But 
adoptive Masonry is not Freemasonry. 

The laws of Masonry have made ample 
provision for the care, maintenance, and 
protection of the widows of our deceased 
brethren. While we are bound to protect 
their honor, under the most solemn sanc- 
tions, it is our privilege and duty to pro- 
vide for their necessities, whenever we 
can do so without injury to ourselves or 
families. If they cannot participate in 
the labors of a lodge, they shall share our 
wages and eiyoy our hospitality. We re- 
cognise the law of eternal justice, that 
“ man cannot debase woman without be- 
coming himself degraded : he cannot ele- 
vate her without becoming better.” For- 
merly, there were widows in the Christian 
church who, because of their poverty, 
were placed on the list of persons to be 
provided for at the expense of the church. 
God frequently recommends to His people 
to be very careful in relieving the widow. 
He ever calls Himself the husband of the 
desolate one, and says : “ Let your widows 
trust in me.” St Paul tells us to “ honor 
widows, that are widows indeed that is, 
to provide for, protect, and support those 
widows who are really destitute and 
needy. The law is so particular os to de- 
scribe the character of the widows who 
are entitled to our relief. They must be 
in want or distress ; they must be worthy 
themselves, and the widows of worthy de- 
ceased brethren. The thought is scrip- 
tural, for St Paul says : “ Now she that Is 
a widow indeed, and desolate, trustelh in 
Oody and continueth in supplications and 
prayers, night and day.” If she be well 
rovided for, live in voluptuousness, in- 
ulge in criminal pleasures and desires, or 
take no care of her honor, then she is one 
without the pale of our charity. “She 
that liveth in pleasure is dead while she 
liveth.” The widows of our deceased 
brethren are our adopted relations ; and 
If they be good and true, it is our duty to 
assist them. “ If any man or woman that 
believeth have widows, let them relieve 
them, and let not the church be charged, 
that it may relieve them that are widows 
Indeed.” 

The Fraternity have an elevated regard 
for woman, and know how to appreciate 
her situation in the scale of social life. 


Her honor is above all price ; her virtue 
the object of their protection. Their fidel- 
ity, in certain cases, is supported and 
maintained by law, which no Mason has 
ever been known to violate. They look 
upon the nuptial union as sacred. Mar- 
riage, among the Israelites, was esteemed 
a matter of the highest obligation ; and 
the inviolability of the marriage contract 
is beautifully represented in the Scrip- 
tures. The church, in the Old Testament, 
is often spoken of as a spouse. The 
prophet Isaiah, in prophesying the ampli- 
tude of the church, for the comfort of the 
Gentiles, saith, in regard to her : “ Thy 
Maker is thine husband : the Lord of 
Hosts is His Name, and thy Redeemer, the 
Holy One of Israel : the God of the whole 
earth shall He be called.” The writers of 
the New Testament have admitted and 
consecrated the image or figure. In speak- 
ing of the church, St Paul says : “ For I 
have espoused you to one husband, that I 
may present you as a chaste virgin to 
Christ” And St John, our patron saint, 
in his holy visions, speaks of a period 
wherein there shall be joy and gladness : 
“ For the marriage of the Lamb is come, 
and his wife hath mode herself ready.” 


OBJECTIONS TO FREEMSONRY AN- 
SWERED. 

I N the year 1765, there was published in 
France, a small work entitled, “ Apolo- 
gia poor VOrdre des Franc- Macons, par M. 
AT****, membre de VOrdre .” It successful- 
ly answered the popular objections then 
advanced against Freemasonry. And as 
these objections still obtain in the minds of 
many, we have judged it not amiss to re- 
publish such portions of the work above 
named as may tend to satisfy the skeptical 
and remove the lingering dislike with 
which many persons yet regard the Ma- 
sonic Fraternity. 

FIRST OBJECTION. 

That ihese Assemblies may be directed against 
Religion in general ; or at least may aim 
to establish one denomination of Chris- 
tians, on the ruins of every other. 

This first objection appears to compre- 
hend two distinct and separate points; 
but as most of the arguments will apply 
equally to both, I have judged that ft 
would be useless to divide them: they 
may be both answered at once, without 
affecting the clearness of the reasoning. 

1. We carefolly avoid admitting into the 
Order an Atheist or Deist, as for as it is 
possible to detect in a candidate any such 
opinions, or to observe in his conduct any 
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appearance that he is imbued with such 
principles. As, for example, when a man 
has for several years neglected public 
worship according to the rites and cere- 
monies of the communion iq which he was 
baptized. Failings of this nature would 
be more than sufficient to prevent admis- 
sion to the Order, with what good quali- 
i ties soever a man might otherwise be en- 
dowed. 

2. The Order admils Christians only. 
Beyond the pale of the Christian Church 
no one can or ought to be received ; Jews, 
Mohammedans, and Pagans are ordinarily 
excluded as infidels. 

These two remarks would be more than 
sufficient to prove to a demonstration that 
the Order, so far from being hostile to re- 
ligion in general, or the Christian religion 
in particular, draws a part of its honor 
from the fact that it admits to its bosom 
Christianity only. By this course it shows 
that the fundamental principles of the 
Order flow from the profession of Chris- 
tianity. 

But the reply to the second point of the 
first objection will furnish still farther 
proofe. 

3. All Christian communions have equal 
rights in the Order, and are admitted 
without any distinction : this is a well-es- 
tablished truth, supported by our constant 
practice, and no one will deny it This 
point being established, how can any one 
imagine that one of these Christian socie- 
ties can entertain the secret design of es- 
tablishing itself upon the ruins of the 
other. It would be necessary to suppose 
the secret known only to the members 
of the communion, and this would be an 
absolute impossibility. 

For, how many people, passing from one 
communion to another, would carry this 
dangerous secret with them ? How many 
are there to whom all communions are 
equally different ? Add to this the danger 
of being involved in a party which must 
one day fall under the attack of all other 
communions, justlv combined against it. 
Here is far more than would be required 
to bury the whole Order under the ruins 
of its mysteries. 

If, then, there is no reserved secret — if 
the whole Order without exception parti- 
cipates in the same mysteries, as must ne- 
cessarily be the case, have I not a right to 
conclude that it is likewise impossible 
that one Christian communion should' pre- 
tend, under shelter of this Order, to raise 
itself at the expense of all the others? 
Would not the members of different com- 
munions perpetually thwart each other in 
so senseless a project? and would they 
not be bo many spies upon each other in 
every step that should be taken ? 

4. This argument gains additional 
strength from the following observation, 
which is directed against the pretendpd 


irreligion of the Order : That we constant- 
ly find that men, after their initiation into 
the Order, remain as zealous supporters 
of Christianity as they were before, and 
just as strongly attached to the peculiar 
dogmas and modes of worship of the 
communions to which they belong. This 
truth is everywhere observed, and no one 
will deny it Whence I conclude — First, 
that religion, and the Christian religion 
only, subsists in the Order; and cannot 
be separated from it, but it is in it as 
the basis and foundation : and. secondly, 
that it is not possible that any one Chris- 
tian communion should seek to extend its 
powers to the prejudice of the other, since 
the Order admits to its mysteries all Chris- 
tian communions indifferently. 

How, then, can a Society, which cannot 
and willnot exist separate from religion 
in general, and above all from the Chris- 
tian religion in particular, tend to its sub- 
version ? 

Or how can a Society, which admits 
into its bosom all Christian communions 
without distinction, have for its object to 
establish one of these communions on the 
ruins of one or all of the others ? 


SECOND OBJECTION. 

Thai the great mysteries of these Assemblies 
lay them open to the suspicion of some 
secret disorder . 

What I have just said, to demonstrate 
how much religion is venerated and re- 
spected in the Order, might be a sufficient 
answer to this second objection. For if 
religion is not only admitted into the Or- 
der, but is judged worthy of the same 
veneration as the Supreme Being who is 
the author of it, does it not plainly follow 
that nothing can take place in our Assem- 
blies that is in the slightest degree op- 
posed to the strictest laws of Christianity ! 

We, therefore, reply to this second ob- 
jection only from the charity due to those 
who are in error with regard to a fact on 
which we have it in our power to enlighten 
them, and from a sort of cumulation of 
evidence ; and, because, as there are al- 
ways some men evil disposed, we are will- 
ing to drive these to their last entrench- 
ments. 

And here I premise that, if I sometimes 
avail myself of the support of religion to 
draw inferences in favor of Freemasonry, 
I do this always without pretending to put 
the one on a levol with the other. We ac- 
knowledge and adopt with all our heart 
the proposition, that religion is the most 
ancient, the most necessary, and the most 
sacred of all institutions ; and that to her 
alone we ought to give the first rank, be- 
cause she derives her origin immediately 
from God, the Maker of all things. 

1. Every one knows that the religious 
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assemblies of the first Christians, notwith- 
standing their purity and innocence, did 
not escape the odious accusations of the 
Pagans, sworn enemies of their faith and 
worship. The violence and cruelty of 
their persecutors obliged the faithftil of 
those times to hold their assemblies at 
night, and in the most retired places, often 
in caves of the earth ; and the very tyran- 
ny which forced them to this secrecy was 
the first basely to reproach them with the 
false consequences of the precaution ; and 
the people, without examining into the 
cause, blindly adopted thd ideas with 
which interested men sought to inspire 
them, to inorease their hospitality botn to 
the religion and to those who professed it 
But at length a time arrived when the in- 
nocence of the believers triumphed. 

If a religion so pure was attacked with 
such crpel calumnies, is it to be wondered 
at that Freemasonry has not escaped? 
which, although possessing secrets impen- 
etrable to the uninitiated, has never laid 
the slightest claim to inspiration or infal- 
libility? 

That the places where the lodges meet 
are unknown to strangers, when the as- 
semblies are not authorized by an express 
permission from the sovereign ; when they 
are at best only tolerated ; or that, in 
countries where they are permitted to 
meet publicly, they always sit with closed 
doors, are precautions from which it would 
be extremely unjust to draw invidious 
consequences ; since, in the former case, 
respect for the sovereign would dictate 
a prudent use of the toleration he has 
granted ; and, in the second place, it is 
very natural that the meetings should be 
held with closed doors, since secrecy is 
one of the most essential points of the 
Order. 

It is utyust, then, to reproach Freema- 
sons for their secret assemblies and their 
rlosed doors ; for to change this practice 
would be to reveal the mysteries of the 
Society. 

2. I go still farther : I will suppose for 
a moment that good and honorable men 
may have been entrapped among others, 
because, before their initiation, they had 
not forseen the disorders that are practiced 
in these iniquitous assemblies; and that 
afterwards they had it not in their power 
to retrace their steps, having been con- 
strained either by persuasion, or by vio- 
lence, or by both united, to complete the 
ceremonies, so that when the fault was 
once commenced, it became absolutely 
necessary to carry it through. 

But how is it that these persons of ac- 
knowledged probity and sincere religious 
character, after having been thus cruelly 
deceived, are observed to embrace the in- 
terests of the Order with such earnest 
zeal ? would not their conscience for ever 
reproach them with the fault they had 


committed? and would not a just indica- 
tion against societies so opposed to piety 
•and sound morality induce them to abjure, 
at least in their hearts, such assemblies, 
and to absent themselves for ever from 
scenes of such licentiousness, even on the 
supposition that the engagements they had 
entered into rendered it impossible for 
them to make the secret known ? It would 
be mere chicanery to argue that the same 
necessity which forced them to complete 
the work of their reception might engage 
them, by the most solemn oaths, to visit, 
at least at times, the assemblies of the Or- 
der, how great soever their natural repug- 
nance to mem. 

Every one will at once perceive the 
weakness of such objection. Every Chris- 
tian understands that an oath which binds 
him to commit a crime, even if taken vol- 
untarily and without constraint, is of itself 
absolutely null and void : that it would be 
a greater crime to keep such an oath than 
to have originally pronounced it Still 
more forcibly would he leel the indis- 
pensable necessity of revoking such an 
oath if it had been imposed on him by 
fraud or violence. 

(7b be continued.) 


Decorations. — In disposing of the furni- 
ture and decorations of a lodge, great dis- 
crimination is required ; and very fre- 
quently the imposing appearance which a 
lodge ought to present to the eye, is lost 
for want of due attention to these prelimi- 
nary arrangements. The expert Mason 
will be convinced that the walls of a lodge 
room ought neither to be absolutely naked 
nor too much decorated. A chaste disposal 
of symbolical ornaments in the right places, 
and according to propriety, relieve the dnl- 
nes8 and vacancy of a blank space ; and 
though but sparingly used, will produce a 
striking impression and contribute to the 
general beauty and solemnity of the scene. 


Hope is the ruddy mifrning ray of joy, 
recollection is its golden tinge: but the 
latter is wont to sink amid the dews and 
dusky shades of twilight ; and the bright 
blue day which the former promises, 
breaks indeed, but in another world, and 
with another sun. 


Scott says that the most disagreeable 
of all things is a vain, cold, empty, beau- 
tiful woman, who has neither mind nor 
heart, but only features like a doll. 


Love has its instinct It knows how to 
find the way to the heart, as the feeblest 
insect that moves to its fiower with an ir- 
resistible will which nothing daunts. 
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THE PARTHENON 5 WESTERN FRONT* 


London, April 9th, 1859. 

I NOW take up the subject of the Orders 
of Architecture, aud will endeavor to 
show the origin of each from the most re- 
liable authorities, an attempt which, I 
trust, will not be without interest to your 
subscribers, os well as to the general 
reader. 

ORDER IN ARCHITECTURE. 

Preston it was who first wrote: “By 
order in architecture is meant a system of 
the members, proportions, and ornaments 
of columns and pilasters ; or, It is a regu- 
lar arrangement of the projecting parts of 
a building, which, united with those of a 
column, form a beautiful, perfect, and 
complete whole. . . . The original > 
orders of architecture were no more than 
three— the Doric, Ionic , and Corinthian. 
To these the Romans added two — the Tus- 
can, which they made plainer than the 

i The American lectures bare It : “ The ancient 
and original orders of architecture revered by Ma- 
sons,” kc. The words in Holies were interpolated 
by Webb, and arc certainly no improvement upon 
tho original. No intelligent Mason will revere any 
order of architecture. 


Doric, and the Composite, which was more 
ornamental, if not more beautiful than the 
Corinthian. The first three orders alone 
show invention and particular character, 
and essentially differ from each other; the 
two others have nothing but what is bor- 
rowed, and differ only accidentally ; the 
Tuscan Is the Doric in its earliest state, 
and the Composite is the Corinthian en- 
riched with the Ionic. 

“The Doric order, which is plain and 
natural,” continues Preston, “ is the most 
ancient, and was invented by the Greeks. 
Its column is eight diameters high, and it 
has seldom any ornaments on base or ca- 
pital, except mouldings, though the frieze 
is distinguished by tryglipbs and metopes, 
and the trygliphs compose the ornaments 
of the frieze. The solid composition of 
this order gives it a preference in struc- 
tures where strength and a noble but 
rough simplicity are chiefly required. The 
Doric is the best proportioned of all the 
orders. The several parts of which it is 
composed are founded on the natural po- 
sition of solid bodies. In its first inven- 
tion it was more simple than in its pre- 
sent state. In after times, when it began 
(456) 
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to be adorned, it gained the name of 
Doric ; for when it was constructed in its 
primitive and simple form the name of 
Tuscan was conferred on it Hence the 
Tuscan precedes the Doric in rank, on ac- 
count of the resemblance to that pillar in 
its original state.” 

COLUMNS.— THK DORIC. 

With the foregoing sketch of the history 
of order in architecture, and of the Doric 
order, your readers will be familiar, for 
all the different “ Manuals ” and “ Moni- 
tors ” in America— and their name is le- 
gion — have copied it from Preston, or, ra- 
ther, they have copied the amended edition 
of it from Webb. In some points, disco- 
veries made since the time of Preston 
show that the claim that the orders were 
“ invented by the Greeks,” must be aban- 
doned ; for we find the pure Doric column 
in the Brahminical temples in India, in the 
temple of Indra Sabah at Ellora, and also 
in many of the Egyptian temples, and es- 
pecially in the rock-cut tombs of Beni 
Hassan, long before the Dorians had a 
place in history. 

In the February number of your Maga- 
zine I endeavored to show the early at- 
tempts at building houses— first, skin-co- 
vered huts, and then the progressive deve- 
lopments in building, until architecture 
became a regular art, with fixed rules es- 
tablished for its guidance. 

When the walls were built of stone, the 
wooden posts, of course, soon gave way 
to stone pillars. These were at first short, 
and therefore formed of a single piece of 
stone ; but it soon became necessary to 
have them longer than single stones could 
bo conveniently procured, in consequence 
of the increased height of the buildings ; 
and they were then constructed of several, 
pieces placed one on the other. The 
quadrangular pillar, however, in no long 
time must have become offensive to the 
eye accustomed to the circular form of 
trees, and the stones were rounded to form 
the column. After a time, the upper part 
of the column, or more properly the block 
which was placed on the top to afford a 
better bearing for the beams, was mould- 
ed into an oval or convex shape — the 
echinus. To form a more tasteful connec- 
tion between the column and the echinus, 
a few horizontal stripes were made in the 
lower part of the top-piece, and another 
stripe was afterwards cot in some inches 


below, and so the neck of the column was 
formed. The mouldings of t*he stripes and 
of the echinus itself are sometimes differ- 
ent, as may be observed in several Doric 
capitals. To give the column greater 
strength and stability, it was made wider 
at the foot than at the neck and capital ; 
and to make it appear lighter, it was 
channeled with perpendicular stripes, and 
hence the origin of the flutes. These flutes 
were sometimes close to each other, and 
sometimes a small ridge was left between 
them. Sometimes the shaft was left plain, 
and at a later period the column itself was 
decorated with foliated work. Some 
Doric columns have flutes of a few inches 
in length close below the neck, and others 
of the same length at the foot, the remain- 
der of the shaft being left plain. Columns 
of this description, when first met with, 
were considered unfinished ; but after 
they had been observed on monuments, 
under circumstances which absolutely ex- 
cluded the idea of an unfinished column, 
the opinion was established that they 
were purposely so formed, and these col- 
umns were called mantled columns. 

The introduction of human figures as 
supports of the entablature instead of col- 
umns, was made at a later period, in order 
to convey the idea of the submission of 
the nations conquered by the Greeks, 
namely, the inhabitants of Caria and Per- 
sia. Hence the figures which represent 
females are called Caryatides, while the 
male figures are denominated Persians, 
and when naked, Telamons. Buildings 
constructed with figures instead of col- 
umns are styled stalagmatic. In all the 
foregoing kinds of columns, which belong 
to the Doric order, the base of the column 
neither projects, nor is it at all moulded 
or decorated, the column standing imme- 
diately upon the ground. 

The columns are sometimes placed on 
a continuous plinth (stylobates.) The 
space between the columns is styled the 
columnar distance, and varies very much; 
different terms being applied to the vari- 
ous distances. If the space between the 
columns be equal to four diameters, they 
were said to be placed distantly ( aryosty - 
los ;) if the space be equal to three diame- 
ters, widely (diastylos ;) if two and a quar- 
ter diameters, beautifully ( eustylos ;) if 
two diameters, closely (sistylos ;) and if 
only a diamder and a half, they are said 
to be thickly placed (picnostylos.) The 
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two corner columns, as a general rule, 
are for optical reasons placed somewhat 
nearer together than the others of the 
same row. Another contrivance intended 
to correct an optical delusion with re- 
gard to colonnades is mentioned by Vi- 
truvius, by the name of scamiUi imparts . 
According to this author on ancient Ro- 
man architecture, a row of columns stand- 
ing on a substructure would, when viewed 
from a distance, appear convex and ele- 
vated at both ends ; and this effect would 
be averted by the scamilli. Unfortunate- 
ly, all the drawings which might have 
illustrated the works of Vitruvius have 
been lost ; and as, moreover, the ancient 
Roman buildings exhibit no architectonic 
moulding which seems to serve the pur- 
pose ascribed to the scamilli by Vitruvius; 
his commentators are greatly at variance 
in their explanations of the idea he means 
to convey. Most of these learned men 
agree in this, that the scamillus was a dis- 
tinct moulding, which being placed above 
and below the column would make it ap- 
pear to recede. Some columns found 
among the ruins of the theatre at Laodi- 
cea seem to corroborate the correctness 
of this view. Here were small mouldings 
inserted above the top of the capital and 
under the foot of the base ; the latter 
slightly higher on one side, producing the 
impression of a slight inclination in the 
column ; the upper one has excess of 
body on the opposite side, apparently le- 
veling the slanting surface of the capital, 
and supporting the entablature with its 
foil surface. But other authors say that 
these small mouldings had no other object 
than to relieve the mouldings proper of 
the base of the capital. Still others main- 
tain that Vitruvius originally wrote camUr 
him , and not scamillus , and that he ap- 
plied it to the columnar distances, which 
were to decrease os they receded from 
the centre ; and in proportion with them 
the panels in the substructure camiUa 
were to be reduced in size. One commen- 
tator, Bertanus, is of opinion that a mould- 
ing introduced in the base would produce 
the effect ascribed to the scamUli imparts ; 
and another, Placentius, follows his gene- 
ral view, though he places the moulding 
differently. Blnnconius, finally, explains 
scamilli imparts , as applied to the Inequa- 
lity of the side walls of the flights of steps 
leading to the colonnade, and supposes 
that the first ought to be the highest, 


whilst those following gradually become 
smaller to the top of the flight It would 
appear that none of all these views is en- 
tirely satisfactory. A better explanation 
of the whole subject seems to be afforded 
by the latest discoveries, in re-surveying 
the Parthenon and the temple of Theseus 
in Athens. It was there found that the 
steps upon which the columns rest are 
slightly convex towards the centre, both 
in front and on the top, and the different 
blocks of which the columns are composed 
are not put together in horizontal joints, 
but are a little out of level so as to give 
the columns a slight inward inclination. 
The upper surface of the block is again 
placed in exact level, in order to support 
the architrave. This arrangement seems 
to serve the same optical purpose as the 
slight convexity of the surface noticed in 
the Egyptian obelisks. 

• 

MOULDINGS. 

The object of architectural mouldings 
generally is either to separate the large 
masses of a building, or to form a connec- 
tion between the several distinct parts, 
and to protect by their projection the 
plain surfaces and recesses of the build- 
ings. The mouldings were either straight 
or curved. Among the former we distin- 
guish: 

I. — The fascia or stripe, a continuous eren sur- 

face, projecting from the main surface, and 
whose height most not exceed one half the di- 
ameter of a column. 

II. — The tenia or fillet, similar to the fascia, bat 

only half its height. 

m. — The quadra or socle, which is re ry narrow, 
and is called the ntpercOisan or slab, if It be 
at the uppermost moulding, or the corer. 

IV. — The face or slanting plane, which connects 
two perpendicular surfaces in a diagonal line. 

The curved mouldings exhibit a greater 
variety, viz : 

I.— The torus or cushion, which is nearly a semi- 
cylinder, somewhat pressed out at the lower 
edge. 

n. The echinus or ovolo, which exhibits a 

curved outline nearly the reverse of the to- 
rus, being more swelled at the upper edge. 
It is an independent supporting member, 
whilst the torus serves as an assistant to 
other mouldings. 

.—The quadrant or cavetto, whose outline is a 
quarter of a circle. 

IV.— The astragalus or bead, which is a very nar- 
row moulding, of a semi-circular outline, 
and generally serves to separate the capital 
from the main column. 

V.— The stria or flutes, which are concave 
mouldings, whom outlines are segments of a 
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circle, rarely a semi circk ; they are wrought 
in column* or pillars connecting the bases 
and capitals. On columns they are gene- 
rally narrower at the top. Sometimes the 
flutes are separated by stripes, ridges. 

VL — The cyma t inm doricum or ware, whose pro- 
file is a concave quadrant ; it is applied 
either erect or reversed ; in the former case 
the curve projects from the main surface, 
whilst in the latter it recedes. 

VH. — The trockyUu or scotia, similar to the last, 
but not exactly a quadrant, being composed 
of two different segments. It is applied 
both erect and reversed. 

VTO. — The apophygii or quirked moulding, s small 
acute channel or recess used between mould- 
ings ; the reverse of the projection is called 
apoUmtis. 

DL— The cyma lotbicum or bell moulding, a com- 
bination of a concave and convex quad- 
rant ; it is applied erect or reversed ; in the 
former case the upper half projects, in the 
latter case it reoedes. 

The different mouldings were In earlier 
times decorated with painted ornaments, 
and this is sometimes done even at the 
present day ; bnt at the flourishing age of 
the art bas-reliefe superseded the paint- 
ing, and in all edifices of true merit has- 
reliefe are still retained. 

The column is among the most import- 
ant architectonic pieces, and Is, as we 
have seen, generally composed of the 
base, the shaft, and the capital. The Do- 
ric column is without base, and is placed 
only on a plinth. For all the other orders 
the Attic and Ionic bases are employed. 

PILLARS. 

The pillar ( pila ) differs from the column 
in its connection with the wall, on account 
of which it has often been identified with 
it ; though, on the other hand, the pillar 
has many relations to the column, being 
often placed in the same row, for the 
same purpose of supporting the archi- 
trave or entablature. It receives similar 
decorations, particularly in the capital 
and base, sometimes even in the reduction 
of size towards the top and the entasis. 
We distinguish the following kinds of pil- 
lars : 

1. Pillars standing free on all sides. 

2. Pillars which strengthen tho corners 
of a wall (ante.) 

3. Pillars which stand in tho place of 
doorjambs (posies.) 

4. Pillars which project from the wall, 
either to mark the beginning of a colon- 
nade, or merely to break the simplicity of 
the wall : these are termed pilasters (pa- 
rasiades.) 


5. Buttresses (anterides.) 

6. Short pillars, which serve as pedes- 
tals for oolumns. 

The pillar Is composed of a foot (sptra,) 
a shaft or cube (truncus,) and of a capital 
(metopon,) which is always somewhat 
lighter than the capital of the correspond- 
ing oolumns, with which its ornaments 
are generally in keeping. 

BOOBS AND WINDOWS. 

The trimmings and decorations of doors 
and windows in the walls correspond with 
the entablature of the different orders. 
Thus we have Doric doors, whose jambs 
and lintels are cymcdium doricum , and as- 
tragalus mouldings, whilst the cornice has 
in addition an echinus moulding with con- 
siderable projections. 

ARCHITRAVE, FRIEZE, AND CORNICE. 

The entablature connects the support- 
ing part of a building with those which 
cover the same, and consists of three 
parts : 

I. — The main beam or architrave (cputylium.) 

The Doric architrave is smooth, surmount- 
ed by a fillet, whose face Is divided by tri- 
glyphs which pierce a socle ( regula ,) ending 
in drops (gutta.) 

II. — The friese (sos,) which connects the different 

beams resting upon the architrave. The Do- 
ric friese is composed of tryglphs, which rep- 
resent the ends of the beams, being laid on 
every column, and over the columnar dis- 
tances. The triglyphs exhibit three ridges, 
separated by two deep grooves, and bordered 
by two entailer ones, the whole surmounted 
by a small capital. The spaces between the 
triglyphs are termed panels (metopes,) which 
are generally smooth, but sometimes orna- 
mented with bas-relief*. 

HI. — The cornice (corona) is composed of the pro- 
jecting mouldings which form part of the 
roof. The Doric cornice is formed by a Doric 
cyma, the corona projecting considerably, 
and containing the ends of the roofing boards 
(mutuli,) with the heads of the nails, and is 
furnished with a second cyma, and an erect 
bell moulding. 

CEILINGS. 

The plain ceiling, formed by a stone 
resting on the walls, occurs only in build- 
ings of the very simplest description. The 
ceilings of temples and palaces were di- 
vided into deep panels (lacunaria } ) adopt- 
ed from the architecture in wood, where 
they were often inlaid with gold and 
ivory. The wooden coiling consisted of 
the beams resting upon the architrave, of 
the narrower and jointed cross beams, and 
of the caps covering the spaces between 
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the cross-beams. The same construction 
is imitated in stone, the different parts be- 
ing usually wrought in one block. 

The roofe of private dwellings were 
either flat or pitched from the centre to- 
wards all sides, like a tent Public dwell- 
ings, particularly temples, had gables on 
the narrower sides of the building. In 
Grecian buildings the height of the gable 
was about one-eighth of the width of the 
building ; in Roman buildings it was ra- 
ther more. The gable or frontispiece ( fasii- 
gvum) is composed of the gable-field, which 
was frequently, as in our engraving, orna- 
mented with statues and bas-reliefe, and 
of the cornice and the cyma The cornice 
of the gable is the continuation of the 
main cornice of the building, which is run 
up over the top of the gable, instead of 
being continued on a level with the long 
cornice, which would place it in a straight 
line at the base of the gable field. The 
corners and the top of the gable were usu- 
ally decorated with masks, or flowers, or 
with pedestals for statues. The slope of 
the roof was covered with flat marble 
slabs, whose long edges form projecting 
ridges. These are placed close together, 
and the joints covered with semi-cylinders 
of marble, clay, or bronze, whose lower 
extremities terminate in handsome front 
tiles, antefixce. Similar ones are some- 
times placed on the gable cornice. The 
water was conducted from the roof by 
small gutters piercing the cornice in differ- 
ent places, the outer openings being hid- 
den in some of the ornaments. 

Almost all the cities in Greece were 
originally built on mountains, their natu- 
ral defence being increased by the Cyclo- 
pean walls with which they were sur- 
rounded. The increased civilization and 
wealth of the Greeks, together with an 
abundance of superior materials, and the 
assistance of Phoenician and Egyptian me- 
chanics and artists, at an early period in- 
duced them to construct the buildings 
erected in honor of their tutelary deities 
exclusively of stone. 

The oldest Grecian temples were built 
in the Doric order. The accounts of many 
of them, as found in the writings of Pau- 
sanias, are exceedingly interesting. Per- 
haps the most important of them is the 
Parthenon, or temple of P&11&3 Athene, an 
excellent viey of the west front of which 
we give at the beginning pf this cogpuuni- 


I This renowned building was in excel 
lent preservation as late as the year 1676 
when Wheler and Spoon visited it ; bnt in 
the following year, when the Venetians 
| bombarded Athens, a shell penetrated to 
the ammunition of the Turirn, which was 
kept in the temple, and the explosion that 
followed did great damage to the build- 
ing. The sculptures of the gable and 
frieze have been brought to England, and 
are now in the British Museum. 

The temple, which was built by Ictlnos 
and Callicrates b. c. 470, is a peripteros, 
with eight columns in front and seventeen 
at the sides, and a bypath ros. vith its in- 
terior columns In double tiers. The por- 
ticos had two rows of columns sach. The 
length of the temple was 227 feet 7 inches, 
by a width of 101 feet It presented the 
peculiarity that the usual corner pillars 
of the second row of columns in the porti- 
coes are substituted by columns. The 
outer columns are 35 feet 5 inches high, 
by 6 feet 1 inch in diameter ; those on 
the corners two inches thicker. 

The ancient name of the Parthenon was 
Hecatompedon, because it had exactly 
100 feet front The width of the ceBo in 
the rear was 62 feet 6 inches, by a length 
of 98 feet 7 inches ; the length of the ves- 
tibule being 43 feet 10 inches, and the to- 
tal height of the temple 66 leet The 
cella contained a magnificent statue of 
Minerva, by Phidias, made of the costliest 
materials, chiefly ivory and gold. The 
two gable-fields were-also richly adorned 
with sculptures, which, as late as 1683, 
were in tolerably good preservation, 
when the French ambassador at the Porte, 
Nointel, caused them to be drawn accu- 
rately by a Dutch artist, whose drawings 
have been since consulted in the several 
attempts made at restoring the groups in 
recent times. The groups in the western 
gable-field, a tolerably clear representa- 
tion of which will he found in our engra- 
ving, have reference to the birth of Pallas 
Athene ; while those of the eastern repre- 
sent her contest with Neptune * about the 
sway of the land. The panels in the ex- 

2 Poseidon (Neptune) and Pallas Athene (Miner- 
va) contended with each other about the away of 

the city of Athena, and the houwf of givuig it a 
name. It waa agreed to decide the dispute in favor 
of the one who should produce the most valuable 
gift for the Greeka. Neptune struck the ground, 
and the hone arose ; Athene created the olive- 
tree. The Greeks thereupon chose her for their 
patron deity, and called the city Athena. 
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teraal Doric entablature contained ninety- 
two bas-reliefs, representing the ware of 
the Lapithse and the Centaurs ; and the 
frieze around the cella and vestibule, 
which was upwards of 500 feet in length, 
bore sculptures representing the Parna- 
thensean games, which were instituted by 
Erichthonios in honor of Pallas Athene, 
which were held so sacred that the in- 
mates of the prisons were released to take 
part in them. 

There were several other Doric temples 
in Greece, an account of which I must de- 
fer till my next letter. G. 


AN ESSAY ON DRESS. 

C OATS are not strictly men, and men are 
not strictly coats. Yet there is a re- 
markable tendency to identification be- 
tween them. In considering the testa- 
ceous tribes, it is not the animals them- 
selves, but the shells, that we chiefly re- 
gard ; so, in our thoughts respecting men, 
we go little beyond the external covering. 
If we set ourselves to a candid recollec- 
tion of the impressions which we are ac- 
customed to receive from our fellow-crea- 
tures, we shall be astonished to find how 
much space is occupied by mere drapery 
—how essential to our notion of any friend 
is the image of his coat, his bat. his vest, 
or that garment which may be imagined 
but not expressed — and how impossible it 
is to form a notion of him in any other ap- 
pearance. Even in thinking of individu- 
als whom we have never seen, it is always 
in some habit that they come before us — 
some habit which we suppose it likely 
they may wear. So, also, in our ideas of 
official persons, the official dress, and not 
the man, is painted on the mental retina. 
What is a judge, in the abstract, but a cer- 
tain quantity of wig, velvet, and ermine ? 
What is a magistrate but an eidolon of 
scarlet, fur, and gold chain ? What is a 
herald but something with a bedizened 
sheet before and a bedizened sheet be- 
hind? What is a soldier but a piece of 
scarlet, liable to a difference of facings? 
In all these cases, and many others, the 
costume, originally adopted from a sense 
of characteristic appropriateness, stands 
forth as the very thing which it clothes. 
The organized body within is but tempo- 
rary and accidental : the dress is peren- 
nial. Ambition, therefore, might be de 
fined as only an anxiety entertained by 
certain intelligent beings to get posses- 
sion, for a certain time, of certain decora- 
tive integuments, which have been ap- 
pointed to exist, and must always be kept 
filled, like the kingly office according to 
the English law-fiction. One wishes to 
get into a wig of three tails ; another into 


a wig of one tail ; another is content if he 
can thrust his head into a wig with no tail 
at all. Rising in the army is but promo- 
tion from a coat with one stripe across the 
elbow, to a coat with two or more. At 
the university, men struggle their way 
from cap to cap, and from gown to gown, 
as if the summum bonum consisted in 
tassels. To become but the peg for 
the hanging of a bit of ribbon, will 
cause men to mount the “ imminent dead- 
ly breach and the occupancy of a cer- 
tain kind of garter is the highest honour 
that can be obtained by a subject Merit 
is just so many balls on a coronet, and 
high birth is altogether a thing of coat ar- 
mour. In all such matters the external 
alone tells. No one, in bowing to a 
grandee, thinks of bowing to the man ; he 
bows to the star, which may be another’s 
to-morrow, when it will call forth exactly 
the same homage. There is no proprietor- 
ship in glory. All that can be done is to 
obtain a short lease of some of its trophies. 
We can merely go to the property-room 
of Fame, and request the honour of being 
allowed to dress for some particular char- 
acter which we desire to represent 
In the ordinary walks of life we find 
the same assimilation of the body to its 
vestments. A beau, above all beings, is 
to be known by his clothes, for he, above 
all, consists expressly of a suit In his 
case it is not assimilation— it is clothes all 
over, and nothing but clothes. Every age, 
however, and almost every profession, can 
be distinguished by some external trait or 
other. There is always, at about twenty, a 
certain smartness in the attiring of the 
neck, and also a certain spruceness about 
the vest, which mark youth at once. In 
the decent drudge of the public offices 
there is a tendency to short gaiters, which 
would declare his function in all circum- 
stances. The skirts of a country gentle- 
man can be distinguished by a certain 
obese breadth and intensity of dangle 
through a labyrinth of street passengers. 
There is no disguising the peculiar black 
of a clergyman, even where there is no- 
thing in the cut. or in any other part of the 
aspect, to tell more unequivocally what 
he is. Though the face is averted, the 
years of all men can be told to within ten. 
Somehow, as we advance in life, a sober- 
neae creeps Into our tailoring. Theback- 
breadtlis decrease in friskiness of seam as 
people get on : and by the time they are 
lifty. there is as much craveness in their 
boots as in their tempers. A “ rich fellow 
enough ” betrays himself by a certain so- 
lidity and closeness of appearance which 
the poor fellow can never hope to imitate. 
Pockets become quite another thing when 
there is something to put into them — al- 
most buttoning up of their own accord. 
Country people are easily distinguished 
from city The clothes of r trw 
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swain bang baggily and unthinkingly 
about him, speaking as broadly as his 
speech of rusticity. The true cit, again, 
has as much cleverness in his coat as in 
his character — 

And you could almost nay his body thought. 

In street and in field every kind of spe- 
ciality of disposition apd habit blossoms 
in the vesture. The disorderly man, the 
orderly man— the dull man, the smart 
man— the droll fellow', the churl — the sad- 
dened, and the cheerful — all can be re- 
cognized in an instant by their cut or their 
color. A white hat is a confession of lev- 
ity and good humor, as unequivocal os a 
vacant or a laughing countenance. If you 
see a man put on either that article or a 
light waistcoat for summer, you need not 
be afraid to accost him— nay, though he 
should be the keeper of a coach-office. 
Be scrupulous, however, how you enter 
into any serious relations with such per- 
sons. A light heart and a thin pair of 
breeches were well put together in the 
sailors song. And a light heart, though 
extremely affable and pleasant, may not 
have much prudence about it. Beware, 
then, of the children of Nankin. On the 
other hand, if you see a man of the world 
steadily resist all the influences of July 
and August, and hold to his one unvary- 
ing suit of black, you may entirely de- 
pend on him. lie must be a most deter- 
mined person, not to be inveigled into 
pleasantry or error— a careful builder up 
and custodier of character — one who is 
not to be defeated either by himself or any 
other body. Your rigidly dark-suited 
men with white neckcloths are the very 
men who keep all the w'orld right : the 
rest, or at least no small portion of them, 
only trifle and work mischief. 

To prove still more clearly how' unfitted 
are our ideas of human beings and their 
vesture, let us only reflect on the histori- 
cal personages with whose external figures 
we happen to be acquainted. Can we 
supposo Dr. Johnson in any other costume 
than that of the eighteenth century — in 
anything else than that particular brown 
suit in which Boswell has described him ? 
Could any one imagine Queen Elizabeth 
in the dress of a modern fine lady, or even 
so little altered as she would be By the 
want of that enormous standing frill in 
which she is usually painted? There is 
not one of the great men between the Re- 
storation and the era of the French Revo- 
lution — the great peruke epoch — whom 
w T e could picture to ourselves in the crop- 
ped hair of the present age. The absence 
of the dressed head W'ould change every 
one of them. Pope w'ould be no longer 
, the classic poet, nor Addison the prince 
of prose-w'riters, if unwigged : it would 
be more than taking the laurel from Pe- 
trarch. In like manner, our whole idea 
Of the pivil war wonl-d lie revolutionised 


by the extinction of the Vandyke collar. 
Were such an event to take place, we 
should need to discharge from our minds 
all we know of the “ Great Rebellion,” 
and read it over again with entirely new 
eyes — and even then, it is questionable if 
Edgebill would appear to us os quite 
Edgehill, or Copredy Bridge as Copredy 
Bridge. A sitting of the Long Parliament 
without steeple hats and plain cloaks and 
doublets, would never impress us as hith- 
erto. A Milton without the costume of 
his time w'ould be no better than that 

mute inglorious ” one whom Gray sup- 
poses : a Cromwell without buff, plate 
armour, and a red nose, could not be con- 
ceived as 44 guilty of his country's blood/’ 
And so on w'ith the illustrious of antiqui- 
ty. What would become of the Greeks 
without their majestic robes ! How would 
the Romans look in drab trousers ? Could 
any burlesque be so complete as a picture 
of Cato in the habiliments of Benjamin 
Franklin ; or, better still, sage poor Rich- 
ard in the toga of Cato ? A Sylla in the 
green surtout of a Bonaparte, or Marius 
sitting among the ruins of Cartilage in a 
greatcoat and top-boots, w’ould they not 
excite any feelings but those with which 
we read of them in Roman history, or con- 
template them in good historical paint- 
ings ' Alexander, again, in a field-mar- 
shal's uniform, or the wife of Darius and 
her ladies visiting his camp in dresses co- 
pied from the last number of Lei Belle As- 
semble# — how inconceivably ridiculous ! 
It is not surely that the one dress is in any 
degree less consistent with the dignity of 
history or of poetry than the other ; pic- 
tures representing famacthu in modem 
history are not found to be less effective 
on account of the modern costume. It is 
just that our associations in reference to 
thse subjects are settled — that Alex a nde r 
is only Alexander in an antique dress, and 
Franklin only Franklin in a modern one— 
and that, when any alteration is made in 
their proper external appearance, they 
entirely cease to be what we are accus- 
tomed to think them, producing a sense 
of the most ludicrous incongruity in our 
minds. 

The moral of all this is, that since dress 
is a thing identical with us, and unavoida- 
bly enters into the estimates we are ac- 
customed to form of each other, it can 
never but be a matter of coosideTable con- 
sequence in the economy of human life. 
Neglected it may be by the sloven, do- 
spised by the lofty speculator, and over- 
looked by many who have never given it 
any reflection ; but none besides the her- 
mit can be altogether independent of it. 


A contemporary says he lately met with 
one of his jokes thirty years old. We 
suspect that he has met with a good many 
of them much older than himsoLf 
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THE GRAND LODGE OF VERMONT. 

? LE Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of 
the State of Vermont convened on the 
12th of January, 1859, at Masons’ Hall, in 
the city of Burlington, and continued in 
session during that and the succeeding 
day ; M. W. Philip C. Tucker, Grand Mas- 
ter, and R. W. Joh^ B. Hollenbeck, Grand 
Secretary. There were present a full roll 
of officers otherwise and representatives 
from the subordinate lodges in the juris- 
diction. 

The M. W. Grand Master read his annu- 
al address. It is written in his usual for- 
cible and perspicuous manner. His open- 
ing paragraph contains an assertion which, 
in this our day when it is maintained that 
Masonry does not recognize any religion, 
affords us much satisfaction. He says : 

Brethren of the Grand Lodge — The re- 
ligion of Masonry is embraced in (kith in 
God, our Creator and Preserver, and a be- 
lief in the soul’s immortality. Most fitting 
and appropriate is it then that we always, 
as now, in the presence of each other, and 
around our consecrated altar, renew our 
pledge of sincerity in that belief which in- 
structs us that no man should enter upon 
any great or important business without 
first invoking the blessing of his God. We 
have looked on high to Him from whom 
cometh all help and blessing, and we may 
o on with the wannest confidence and 
ope that our Heavenly Father will smile 
upon our continued efforts in the cause of 
virtue, morality and benevolence. 


CONDITION OP THE ORDER. 

With the exception of one lodge, whose 
Master having resisted the authority of 
the Grand Lodge, the Grand Master ar- 
rested the charter thereof, the Order in 
Vermont has, during the past year, peace- 
fully pursued the tenor of its onward pro- 
gress. There are 47 chartered lodges in 
the State, and 2 under dispensation, with 
a total membership of about 2500 affili- 
ated. What the means pecuniarily of the 
respective lodges are there is no way ex- 
hibited by the proceedings of knowing ; 
but from the exhibit of the Grand Treasu- 
rer it is evident that a very low per capita 
tax is exacted of her subordinates by the 
Grand Body. It is plain that exertions 
Vol. 3 — June, 1859, 31 


I made on behalf of the institution in Ver- 
* mont must be entered by those who mako 
them as labors of love ; for certainly they 
cannot be requited as they are in other 
Grand Lodge jurisdictions, the “where- 
withal” being so wofully deficient In 
view of this state of things, we would, 
without presuming to be impertinent, re- 
spectfully suggest that a levy by the G. L. 
of $1 per head upon so respectable a 
membership would make things much 
easier — the Grand Master and the other 
Grand Officers could get that new set of 
jewels, collars, and sashes, which has 
been subject of thought to the former and 
earnest discussion with the latter, and the 
annual salaries of the Grand Secretary 
and Assistant Grand Secretary — of $50 to 
the first and $5 to the second — could be 
extended to a somewhat more munificent- 
ly living figure. 


CELEBRATION OP ST. JOHN’S DAY. 

The Grand Master upon this subject is 
refreshingly vivacious. He says : 

During the past year two public cele- 
brations of the anniversary of the nativity 
of Saint John the Baptist have been had 
within this jurisdiction — one by Washing- 
ton Lodge of Burlington, and the other by 
Vermont Lodge, of Hartland, at Windsor. 
Both were respectably attended j all the 
proceedings were conducted with pro- 
priety and prudence, and to the satisfac- 
tion and honor of the Order. I have no 
doubt of the good effect of such celebra- 
tions, well conducted, and of the favora- 
ble influence they have upon the commu- 
nity ; and so long as public masonio 
speakers make these occasions what they 
always should be— opportunities for im- 
parting masonic instruction, and for the 
discussion of questions of masonic history 
and principles, so long will they continue 
to be beneficial to the craft ; but if we de- 
generate again into placing upon the ros- 
trum men who can only talk vapid igno- 
rance and inflated bombast, who are al- 
ways for having a lodge in the garden of 
Eden, and another floating over the bil- 
lows of a sunken world in the ark of Noah, 
just so long will the enlightened portion 
of mankind laugh at us for such nonsense, 
and we shall richly deserve it 


INTELLIGENCE WANTED. 

The Grand Master deplores the igno- 

( 473 ) 
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ranee generally prevalent in his jurisdic- 
tion as cause for much more extended la- 
bor at his hands than would otherwise 
be required. He fcays : 

It is highly important that the grade of 
intelligence among the Deputies of Dis- 
tricts, and the Masters or subordinate 
lodges, should have its standard of infor- 
mation elevated above its present level. 
There is not enough study of our own 
constitution and by-laws, nor of the an- 
cient charges and regulations, os embodied 
in the book of Constitutions of the Order. 
The Grand Master would be spared much 
labor in replying to enquiries constantly 
occurring — many of them upon questions 
clearly settled by our own constitution 
and by-laws — if suitable attention was 
given to these sources of information. As 
things are, my duty requires me to state 
what is strictly true, that there are among 
us some worse instructed and less intelli- 
gent, in masonic matters, than the artists 
who manufacture their sashes and aprons. 
Last year we republished our own consti- 
tution and by-laws with our proceedings. 
I recommend that this year we should 
publish with them the ancient charges and 
regulations, that they may be constantly 
accessible to those whose duty it is to be 
as familiarly acquainted with them as 
with our own constitution and by-laws. 

THE MASONIC LECTURES. 

The best history of the “ lecturing sub- 
ject^ we have ever seen is given by the 
Grand Master, and as such we copy it en- 
tire: 

. Much has been said and written about 
the lectures of the order, and uniformity 
of work has been the subject of free dis- 
cussion for several years post, in most of 
the Grand Lodge jurisdictions of the Uni- 
ted States. The Grand Lecturer of New 
York informs us, notwithstanding all this 
discussion, that he found, during the last 
year, no less than five different systems of 
work and lectures existing in that State, 
and that four of them prevailed in a single 
lodge — so that, until the labor began, the 
brethren did not know which particular 
system was to be the order of the evening. 
Some masons are apt to be so prejudiced 
in favor of the particular mode of work, 
and the lectures in which they were 
taught, as to turn from all investigation, 
even as to their correctness. I have known 
some brethren so perfectly carried away 
with Borne petty passages, gaudily orna- 
mented with 8 tuff of the slightest tinsel, 
as to stop their ears against reason and ar- 

r ent, and stick to their fancies through 
. at the expense of leaving truth and 
common sense behind.” 

It fa my purpose to say a few words to 


you as to the work and lectures — and 
those only— which are authorized to be 
taught in this jurisdiction. 

Several years previous to 1788, William 
Preston was Master of the Lodge of Anti- 
quity in London, that lodge being one of 
the four old lodges which met at the Ap- 
ple Tree Tavern in Charles Street, Covent 
Garden, in Feb. 1717, and constituted 
themselves into a Grand Lodge, the first 
regularly organized Grand Lodge of which 
we have any knowledge. Brother Preston 
gives us the following account of his ac- 
tion while master of this old Lodge of 
Antiquity. 

“ When,” says he, “ I first bad the honor 
to be elected Master of a Lodge, I thought 
it proper to inform myself fully of the gen- 
eral rules of the society, that I might be 
able to fulfil my own duty and officially 
enforce a due obedience in others. The 
methods which I adopted with this view, 
excited in some of superficial knowledge, 
an absolute dislike of what they consider- 
ed as innovations ; and in others, who 
were better informed, a jealousy of pre- 
eminence which the principles of Masonry 
ought to have checked. Notwithstanding 
these discouragements, however, I perse- 
vered in my intention of supporting the 
dignity of the society, and of discharging 
with fidelity the trust reposed in me. As 
candor and integrity, uninfluenced by in- 
terest or favor, will ever support a good 
cause, many of my opponents began to 
discover their error, and not only ap- 
plauded, but cheerfully concurred in the 
execution of my measures ; while others 
of less liberality tacitly approved what 
their former declared opinions forbade 
them publicly to adopt 

“ This success exceeding my most san- 
guine wishes, I was encouraged to exam- 
ine with more attention the contents of 
our various lectures. The rude and im- 
perfect state in which I found them, the 
variety of modes established in our meet- 
ings, and the difficulties which I encoun- 
tered in my researches, rather discouraged 
my first attempt ; persevering, however, 
in the design, I continued the pursuit, 
aifd assisted by a few brethren who had 
carefully pursued what ignorance and de- 
generacy had rejected as unintelligible 
and absurd, I diligently sought for, and at 
length happily acquired, some of the an- 
cient and venerable landmarks of the 
Order. 

“ Fully determined to pursue the design 
of effecting a general reformation, and for- 
tunate in the acquisition of the friends 
that I had made, I continued my industry 
till I bad prevailed on a sufficient number 
to join in an attempt to correct the irregu- 
larities which had crept into our assem- 
blies, and exemplify the beauty and utili- 
ty of the masonic system. 

“ We commenced our plan by enforcing 
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the value of the ancient charges and regu- 
lations of the Order, which inattention had 
suffered to sink into oblivion, and we es- 
tablished these chargee as the basis of our 
work. To imprint on the memory the 
fiuthftil discharge of our duty, we reduced 
the most material parts of our system into 
practice ; and to encourage others in pro- 
moting the plan, we observed a general 
rule of reading one or more of these 
charges at every regular meeting, and of 
elucidating such passages as seemed ob- 
scure. The useful hints afforded by these 
means enabled us generally to improve 
our plan, till we at last succeeded in 
bringing into a corrected form the sections 
which now compose the three lectures of 
Masonry.” 

This bears the date of January 1, 1788, 
and shows who had arranged the lectures 
at that time, and upon what principle 
they were put into form. Bro. Chase, of 
New Hampshire, however, tells us that 
Preston did this work as early as 1772. I 
have not at hand the means of verifying 
that statement, but I presume it to be cor- 
rect 

About the year 1800— twelve years af- 
ter the publication of Preston’s “Illustra- 
tions” — an English brother, whose name 
I have been unable to obtain, came to 
Boston, and taught the English lectures as 
they had been arranged Ity Preston. The 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts approved 
them, and they were taught to Thomas S. 
Webb and Henry Fowle, of Boston, and 
Bro. Snow, of Rhode Island, about the 
year 1801. Bro. Benjamin Gleason, who 
was a student of Bro. Webb, received 
them from him and embodied them in a 
private key of his own. About the year 
1805, Bro. Gleason was employed by the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts to teach 
them to all the subordinate lodges of that 
jurisdiction, and was paid for that service 
fifteen hundred dollars. To those lectures 
the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts still 
adheres, with a very slight variation in 
the Fellow Craft and Master’s degrees. 

Bro. Snow afterwards modified and 
changed the lectures he had received, 
mingling with them some changes from 
other sources, so that the system of lec- 
tures descending through him is not relia- 
ble. 

Bro. Gleason was appointed Grand Lec- 
turer of the Grand Lodge of Massachu- 
setts in 1805, and that Grand Lodge ap- 

? olnted no other Grand Lecturer until 
842. He was a liberally educated man, 
graduated at Brown University in 1802, 
and was a public lecturer on Geography 
and Astronomy. He was a member of 
Mount Lebanon Lodge in Massachusetts, 
and died at Concord, in that State, in 
1847, at the age of 70 years. He visited 
England, and exemplified the Preston Lec- 
tures, as he had received them from Bro. 


Webb, before the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land, and the Masonic authorities of that 
Grand body pronounced them correct 

In the year 1817, Bro. John Barney, for* 
merly of Charlotte, Vermont, went to Bos- 
ton, and received the Preston lectures 
there, as taught by Gleason, and as they 
were approved by the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts. I am unable to say whe- 
ther he received them from Bro. Gleason 
himself or from Bro. Henry Fowle. My 
impression is that he received them from 
Bro. Fowle. In possession of these lec- 
tures he returned to Vermont, and at the 
annual communication of our Grand 
Lodge, in Ootober, 1817, visited that Grand 
body and made known the fact The 
subject was submitted to a committee for 
examination, which reported that these 
lectures “ were according to the most ap- 
proved method of work in the United 
States,” and proposed to give Bro. Barney 
letters of recommendation “ to all lodges 
and brethren wherever he may wish to 
travel, as a brother well qualified to give 
useful masonic information to any who 
may wish his services.” The Grand 
Lodge accepted and adopted the report of 
its committee, and Bro. Barney, under the 
recommendation thus given, visited many 
of the then existing lodges of this State, 
and imparted to them a knowledge of 
these lectures. Among others, in the year 
1818, he visited Dorchester Lodge in Ver- 
gennes, and imparted full instruction in 
them to R. W. Samuel Willson, now and 
for several years past Grand Lecturer of 
this State. Upon this occasion Bro. Bar- 
ney wrote out a portion of them in private 
key, and Bro. Willson wrote out the re- 
mainder. Both were written in the same 
book, and that part written by Bro. Will- 
son was examined carefully and approved 
by Bro. Barney. That original manuscript 
is still in existence, and is now in possess- 
ion of my son, Bro. Philip C. Tucker, Jr., 
of Galveston, Texas, to whom Bro. Will- 
son presented H a few yean ago. Bro. 
W. has a perfect copy of it, and refers to 
it as authority in all cases of doubt. Bro. 
Gallup, of Liberty Lodge at Franklin, 
was one of the original Grand Lodge 
Committee, and is still living to attest the 
correctness and identity of these lectures, 
as taught by Barney in 1817. 

These are the only lectures which have 
been sanctioned in this jurisdiction from 
October 1817 to the present day. The 
Grand Lodge has sanctioned no others. 
My predecessors, Grand Masters Robin- 
son, Whitney, White, Wales, and Haswell, 
sustained them against all innovation, 
and to the extent of my power I have done 
the same. 

I think, upon these facts, I am justified 
in saying that the lectures we use are the 
true lectures of Preston. Webb changed 
the arrangement of the sections, as fixed 
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by Preston, for one which he thought 
more simple and convenient, but, as'I un- 
derstand, 1 ell the body of the lectures 
themselves as Preston had established 
them. 

Subsequently to 1818, Bro. Barney went 
to the Western and South-Western States. 
He was a man in feeble health at the time, 
and pursued masonic lecturing as a means 
of subsistence. Upon his return to this 
State a few years afterwards he stated to 
his brethren here — as I have been credi- 
bly informed and believe — that he found 
different systems of lecturing prevailing 
at the West and Southwest, and that upon 
presenting the lectures ha had been 
taught at Boston in 1817, to different 
Grand Masters, they were objected to ; 
and that various Grand Masters would 
not sanction his lecturing in their jurisdic- 
tions unless he would teach the lectures 
then existing among them ; that desiring 
to pursue this occupation, ho did learn 
the different systems of lecturing then ex- 
isting in different States, and taught them 
in the different State jurisdictions, as de- 
sired by the different Grand Masters of 
each. 

This circumstance accounts for the 
strango disagreement between the East 
and the West, and Southwest, as to what 
are the true Barney lectures. They meant 
one thing in New England, and another 
thing at the West My worthy Indiana 
brethren of the foreign correspondence 
committee of 1855, who blew me up so 
strongly on this subject, and whom I have 
forgotten heretofore to answer, will please 
to consider this as my reply to the impul- 
sive eloquence which they then inflicted 
upon my supposed ignorauce. 

While I am upon this subject of lectures, 
for the sake of getting what is known to- 
gether, I shall venture, at the risk of being 
prosaical and tedious, to add something 
more. 

Bro. Chase, of New Hampshire, in an 
address delivered before the Grand 
Lodge of that State, in June, 1857, makes 
the following statements about the lec- 
tures back of Preston ? s time to the year 
1720. I am not familiar with the sources 
whence this information is derived, but as 
Bro. Chase is justly ranked among reliable 
and intelligent masonic writers, 1 presume 
he does not make them without compe- 
tent authority, and I therefore place them 
here : 

“ Previous to about the year 1720, when 
a person was initiated, passed, or raised, 
the secrets were communicated to him 
and the explanations given him in such 
language as the Master could command 
at the time ; but about this time, as an 
assistance to Masters of lodges, Doctors 
Anderson and Desaguliers, two eminent 
Masons, compiled and arranged the infor- 
mation necessary to be given to candi- 


dates into the form of question and an- 
swer, still preserving the name that had 
been previously applied to the usual in- 
structions of the Master — that of ‘Lec- 
tures.’ 

“ So favorably were these received that 
the Grand Lodge of England adopted the 
form, and ordered them to be given in 
the lodges. 

“In the year 1732, the lectures of An- 
derson and Desaguliers were revised by 
Martin Clare, who added a brief allusion 
to the human senses and the theological 
ladder. 

“ A few years later, Thomas Dunckerly, 
who was considered the most intelligent 
Mason of his day, extended and improved 
the lectures, and, among other things, 
first gave to the theological ladder its 
then most important rounds. 

“ These continued to be used until 
17G3, when the Rev. William Hutchinson 
explained the three lights by the three 
great stages of Masonry : the knowledge 
and worship of the God of nature in the 
purity of Eden ; the service, under the 
Mosaic law, when divested of idolatry ; 
and the Christian revelation. 

“ Again, in 1772, these lectures were 
revised and improved by Preston, whose 
system was the standard in England until 
the Union of 1813, when Doctor Hemming 
established the* system now generally 
practised in the English lodges.” 

Thus, my brethren, I have endeavored 
to throw together a general knowledge of 
tho history of our lectures from 1720 to 
the present time — a period of about 139 
years. 

REPORT OP COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 

This document from the pen of Bro. L. 
C. Butler, Assistant Grand Secretary, and 
Chairman of the Foreign Correspondence 
Committee, is lengthy and well written. 
Bro. Butler reviews the proceedings of the 
Grand Lodges of tho United States in a 
masterly manner. In commenting upon 
th# action of the Grand Lodge of Nebras- 
ka upon the Bible question, our good bro- 
ther “ out-herods Herod.” He asserts that 
it was the Bible which is meant as “ the 
book” used in the time of Prince Edwin. 
This cannot be proved. Neither can it be 
safely affirmed that the Bible w r as used 
upon a masonic altar prior to the year 
1738, when the lectures were revised and 
amended by Martin Clare. On tho con- 
trary, Dr. Oliver asserts that it was upon 
the Church of England Prayer Book, call- 
ed the Book of Common Prayer, Freema- 
sons were obligated at and subsequent to 
the revival for many yews. 
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We observe that the Grand Lodge of 
Vermont, through its Special Committee, 
refused to adopt at present this part of 
Bro. Butlers report 

His remarks, in commenting upon the 
proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Maine, 
in reference to the views of that body in 
favor of a General Grand Lodge of the 
Fraternity in the United States, are clear 
and forcible. He says : 

The project of a general Grand Lodge 
has met with little favor from the Grand 
Lodge of Vermont, and until some less 
cumbersome organization is proposed than 
has yet been, we presume this Grand 
Lodge will not be disposed to reverse 
their decision, adverse to the whole mat- 
ter, made some years since. Indeed we 
cannot, as a Grand Lodge, commit any 
authority to such General Grand Body, 
without a violation of our constitution 
which declares that the Grand Lodge of 
Vermont is governed solely by its own 
laws. And yet the attention of our sister 
Grand Lodges is so generally directed to 
the subject that your committee deem it 
advisable to devote a small space to its 
discussion. 

Masonry is peculiar to itself. It is en- 
tirely unique in its character. It has come 
down to us from remote antiquity, and its 
ancient land-marks are still acknowledged 
as of binding force and conclusive authori- 
ty. Its meetings are neither controlled by 
parliamentary usage, nor governed by 
parliamentary law. It is an institution 
by itself and of itself. These Masonic 
axioms should be kept in mind in our dis- 
cussion of this subject. Never, in all his- 
tory, has any higher body than a Grand 
Lodge, limited by State lines or the boun- 
daries of a country, been permitted to ex- 
ercise authority in Masonry. The general 
land-marks were so well defined in the 
“ ancient charges/’ and the idea so univer- 
sally entertained that no “ man has power 
to make innovations ” therein, that no 
general Grand Body to supervise the Craft, 
seemed to be called for or required ? 

What need of a body to legislate wnere 
all the laws needed are already enacted 
and in force by the unanimous consent of 
those to be governed by them. What 
need of a body to enforce obedience to 
regulations, when once inclined in any 
wise to disobey? Was a more intimate 
union sought ? What need, when no jars 
or discords had disturbed the reigning 
peace and harmony ? So anciently, so in 
modern days. We have the same land- 
marks, “the same law and testimony.’ 7 
What need of an organization overshadow- 
ing all the Grand Lodges of our States, 
and to which they shall be made amena- 
ble? Snch bodv can have no authority 
but that which It derives ; no power but 


that which is delegated to it And whence 
shall its authority and power come ? From 
the very bodies whom it is to govern. It- 
self is to be a creation having no inherent 
power to live or act; a machine whose 
wheels are set in motion or stopped, whose 
momentum is retarded or accelerated as 
its masters dictate. Well may we inquire 
then what good is to result from a body 
thus constituted. Does Masonry need a 
new set of laws for its government? 
“ We agree that no man, or body of men 
can make any innovations upon the body 
of Masonry/’ “Ye have Moses and the 
prophets, hear them.” Do we want uni- 
formity in ritual and work? How shall 
we best obtain it? By the solemn edict 
of a body that has no power to enforce 
its mandates, or by the practical ex- 
hibition of that uniformity in all our 
Lodges? Do errors in practice, and er- 
rors in Masonic jurisprudence, sometimes 
creep in? Does some dashing “Young 
America,” with more zeal than knowl- 
edge, attempt to foist Borne innovation 
into our midst? Shall we wait the coming 
of the royal edict to drive it out, or to cor- 
rect the error? Or shall some calm, cool- 
headed, intelligent brother show us the 
land-mark that is infringed, the usage or 
law that is violated, and point out to us 
the way in which we Bhould go ? 

Take if you please, a survey of the pub- 
lished correspondence of the Grand Lodges 
of the United States. Is any error com- 
mitted? Is any new subject discussed? 
Is any “innovation” attempted? llow 
quickly the learned in Masonic lore de- 
tect the “ imposter,” expose its shape and 
form, and drive it out from among us. 
And how readily is the instructive and 
useful gathefed up and assimilated. Thus 
evils are speedily corrected if any exist, 
and good promoted. 

On the score of utility and necessity, 
then we find no argument in favor of a 
General Grand Lodge. Its utility might 
well be questioned, if its necessity were 
undoubted. Its necessity would be doubt- 
ful, even if, practically a body of such 
huge dimensions — having no head but a 
borrowed one, no power of locomotion 
not derived from without itself, and no 
life but that obtained by transfusion— 
could be useful to itself or the fraternity. 

We have endeavored to “review the 
subject practically,” as our brethren in 
Main desired. Their idea of a “ National 
Confederation worthy of our name/’ is a 
great conception, and evinces their zeal 
for the honor of Mason ry. Brethren of the 
“ East,” this “ National Confederation ” we 
already have in fact, if not in name. 
Everywhere Masonry speaks essentially 
the same language. Her forms, and her 
ceremonies, are the same essentially in all 
places. The attentive ear hears the sound, 
the wakeful eye sees the sign, and heart 
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meets heart in the friendly grip. North, | 
South, East, West, this mighty confedera- 
cy extends, and binds in one bundle of 
Brotherly Love, Relief, and Truth, all who 
have knelt at our mystic altar. What 
need we more ? The outward pageantry ? 
the form? Poor, pitiable apologies tor 
the real substance? A beautiful shell, 
gaudy and painted l Nay ! Nay 1 

THE OLD CHARGES. 

We observe, at the recommendation of 
the Grand Master, the Grand Lodge has 
published, in connection with the pro- 
ceedings before us, what is known as the 
Ancient Charges, first published in con- 
nection with Dr. Anderson’s History of 
Masonry in 1723. In glancing them over 
we perceive a very mischievous error has 
crept in, or rather crept out, viz., the 
omission of the word “ the” in the fourth 
line of the third caption— “ Of Lodges.” 
As this Charge has lately become a subject 
of considerable interest in connection with 
the dimit question, it would be well for 
our brethren in Vermont to have it cor- 
rectly printed. As printed in the pro- 
ceedings before us it reads : 

A Lodge is a place where Masons as- 
semble and work ; hence that Assembly 
or duly organized Society of Masons is 
called a Lodge ; and every brother ought 
to belong to one, and be subject to its 
By-Laws and general regulations. 

This would, as it reads, imply that a 
lodge has the right to make general regu- 
lations, which the veriest masonic tyro 
knows is not the case. By the Introduc- 
tion of the word “ the,” however, between 
the words “ and” and “ general regula- 
tions,” the original and correct language 
is preserved, and such implication re- 
moved. 


ELECTION AND CLOSE. 

This Grand Lodge does not affect the 
modern practice of rotating its officers. 
We observe that for the thirteenth term, 
M. W. Philip C. Tucker has been elected 
Grand Master; for the seventh. R. W. 
Barzillai Davenport is Deputy G. M. ; R. 
W. Gamaliel Washburn, Grand Senior 
Warden for the sixth term; William G. 
Shaw, Grand Treasurer for the fourth ; and 
R. W. John B. Hollenbeck elected Grand 
Secretary for the twenty-seventh year. 

After installation by the Grand Master 
of the officers elect, and prayer by the 
Grand Chaplain, the Grand Lodge was 
closed in “ due and ancient form.” 


ENTERED APPRENTICE'S CHARGE. 
O one who has ever read a Masonic 
Manual can fail to perceive that the 
“ charge ” in the first degree embraces 
the whole (masonic) moral- code. Those 
in the F. C.’s and M. M.’s degree are com- 
paratively trivial and unimportant The 
authorship of this charge to an E. A. P. is 
attributed, in Calcott’s Disquisitions, 
(edited 1769, p. 213,) to Bro. Thomas 
French, G. S. There is no doubt but that 
Cross appropriated it, with some altera- 
tions of his own, from Calcott and Webb. 
In the original it is as follows, and, to our 
mind, the alterations have been in some 
respects to its injury : 

Brother— Being now regularly initiated 
into this society, permit me to offer to 
your serious consideration those virtues 
that will always distinguish you among 
men, especially Masons. 

The Holy Scriptures, the standard of 
truth, and the unerring dictates of an un- 
erring Being, I would recommend as the 
primary object of your attention. 

Next, a general, and unlimited regard 
for men of virtue, honor and integrity, 
howsoever distinguished by private per- 
suasion ; Masonry wisely removes such 
distinctions, and, by uniting all countries, 
sects and principles into one inseparable 
band of affection, conciliates true princi- 
ples and effectuates the noble purpose of 
making each other happy and rejoicing in 
each other’s fidelity. Hence, disputes on 
religion and politics are never suffered to 
interrupt the friendly intercourse of our 
regular assemblies — these are designed to 
improve, correct the morals, and reform 
the judgment 

Your experience in life has, no doubt, 
made familiar to you the three great du- 
ties of morality to God, your neighbor, 
and yourself— which I hope your new 
character as a Freemason will still more 
deeply imprint upon your mind, and ren- 
der your conduct not only regular and 
uniform, but in every other respect agree- 
able to the dignity of this laudable pro- 
fession. 

As a Mason you are cheerfully to con- 
form to the government under which you 
live, to consider the interests of the com- 
munity as your own, and be ready on all 
occasions to give proofs of your loyalty to 
your sovereign and affection to your 
country. 

Benevolence and charity being the re- 
newed characteristics of Masonry, you are 
to cherish and promote ; and though you 
ought ever liberally to contribute to alle- 
viate the miseries of the wretched, yet 
you are more particularly to extend your 
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pity to a poor brother whose unhappy 
circumstances may oblige him to solicit 
your friendly assistance — ever remember- 
ing that period of your life when you was 

introduced into Masonry, 

On which, if you but for a moment reflect, 
it cannot fail making you so far benevo- 
lent as never to shut your ear unkindly to 
the complaints of the wretched. But when 
a poor brother is oppressed by want, yon 
will in a particular manner listen to his 
sufferings with attention, in consequence 
of which pity will flow from your breast, 
and relief according to your capacity. 

The solemnity of our ceremonies will 
ever require from you a serious deport- 
ment and strict attention to the elucidat- 
ing of those emblems and hieroglyphics 
under which our mysteries are couched. 

And as order and regularity cannot foil 
to render permanent the harmony of this 
lodge, it is expected you will be obedient 
to the Master and presiding officers, and 
be particularly careful never to intrude 
any discourse that may tend to violate 
your character as a gentleman or a Ma- 
son, or to depreciate those virtues that al- 
ways adorn an honest mind. 

if, therefore, from among your friends 
and acquaintance you should hereafter 
propose a candidate for our mysteries, I 
would earnestly recommend that you 
know him to be worthy ; and never, from 
a pecuniary or ungenerous motive, endea- 
vor to introduce any but men of honor 
and integrity, whose character as well as 
principle justly entitles him to the privi- 
leges of this fraternity. 

To expatiate on the necessity of a close 
application to the duties of Masonry will, 
1 presume, be needless ; as I doubt not 
but your own experience will soon evince 
the real value and utility of this science 
and the excellency of its precepts. 

1 shall, therefore, conclude this address 
in a sure expectation of your implicit 
obedience to the foregoing circumstances, 
as well as for your own honor as the cre- 
dit of this lodge, and that you will cheer- 
folly conform to all those salutary laws 
which are and ever have been the estab- 
lished basis and support of the Royal 
Art 


JOHN CUSTOS. 

B ETWEEN the years 1740 and 1750, the 
Freemasons were subject to great per- 
secution in Portugal. A jeweller by the 
name of Mars ton was seized and confined 
in the prison of the Inquisition ; and a 
friend of his, John Custos, a native of 
Switzerland, was arrested. 

The fact was, that these two persons 
were the leading Freemasons in Lisbon, 


which constituted their crime. Custos was 
confined in a lonely dungeon, whose hor- 
rors were hightened by the complaints, 
the dismal cries, the hollow groans of sev- 
eral other prisoners confined in the adjoin- 
ing cells. He was frequently brought be- 
fore the inquisitors, who were very anx- 
ious to extort from him the secret of Ma- 
sonry ; but refusing to give any informa- 
tion, he was confined in a still deeper and 
more horrible dungeon. Finding threats, 
and entreaties, and remonstrances in vain, 
Custos was condemned to the tortures of 
the Holy Office. 

He was thereupon conveyed to the tor- 
ture room, where no light appeared but 
what two candles gave. First, they put 
around his neck an iron collar, which was 
fastened to the scaffold. They then fixed 
a ring to each foot, and this being done, 
they stretched his limbs with all their 
might They next tied two ropes round 
each arm, two around each thigh, which 
ropes passed under the scaffold through 
holes made for that purpose. These ropes, 
which were about the size of one’s little 
finger, pierced through his flesh nearly to 
the bone, making the blood gush out at 
eight different places that were so bound. 

Finding that the tortures above de- 
scribed could not extort any discovery 
from him, they were bo inhuman six weeks 
after, as to put him to another kind of tor- 
ture, more grievous, if possible, than the 
former. They made him stretch his arms 
in such a manner that the palms of his 
hands were turned outward, when by the 
help of a rope that fastened together at the 
wrist, and which turned by an engine, they 
drew them nearer to one another in such 
a manner that the back of each hand 
touched and stood exactly parallel one on 
another, whereby his shoulders were dis- 
located, and a quantity of blood issued 
from his mouth. Tho torture was repeat- 
ed thrice, after which he was again sent to 
his dungeon and put into the l^ands of a 
physician and surgeon, who, in setting his 
bones, gave him excruciating pain. 


Purchase op Mount Vernon. — The 
Grand Lodge of Kentucky, at Its last an- 
nual communication, declined to recom- 
mend its subordinate lodges to contribute 
toward the fund now being raised for the 
purchase of Mount Vernon. 
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RULES FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF 
SUBORDINATE LODGES IN 
MASONIC TRIALS. 

1 T1IE accusation must be made in writ- 
• ing over the signature of a Master Ma- 
son, and handed to the Secretary to be 
read in open lodge, and be spread upon 
the minutes, after which the accused shall 
be served with an attested copy of the 
charges and specifications, together with 
a notice through the Post Office or other- 
wise. at least ten days before the day of 
trial, to appear and answer, and should 
his place of residence be at a distance, or 
he require more time to prepare his de- 
fence, a reasonable time may be allowed. 
If the residence of the accused be un- 
known, or he fails to appear or to show 
satisfactory cause for delay of proceed- 
ings, then and in that case the lodge may 
proceed to examine the charges ex-parte. 

2. The examination of the charges shall 
be had in a Master Masorns Lodge, especial- 
ly notified and convened for that purpose, 
at which no visitors shall be admitted, ex- 
cept as counsel or witnesses, and the lodge 
must be called off during the necessary 

S resence of such persons, if they be not 
[aster Masons. 

3. The accused may select his own coun- 
sel, and the witnesses shall testify on their 
honor. Hearsay evidence must be exclud- 
ed. If testimony be taken out of the lodge, 
the accused, if he answers or appears, shall 
be duly notified of the time and place where 
such evidence will be taken, that he may 
have an opportunity of being present 

4. No irrelevant questions or testimony 
shall be allowed in the examination of 
witnesses. The Master may conduct the 
examination on behalf of the lodge, or it 
may appoint a committee for that purpose, 
and the questions to, as well as the an- 
swers by the witnesses, must be carefhlly 
noted down, read, and if necessary, amend- 
ed in their presence, and then spread upon 
the minutes. 

5. When the examination is closed, the 
accused shall then be heard in defence, 
either in person or through his counsel, 
after winch all who are not members of 
the lodge shall retire, and if during the 
examination it shall have been called off, 
the lodge, must then be called on. 

6. The question, guilty or not guilty, 
shall be put to the lodge, upon each sep- 
arate specification, which a majority of the 
members present shall determine by bal- 
lot, and if the accused be found guilty of 
any one or more of the charges or speci- 
fications, then the penalty shall be de- 
termined in like manner, taking the ques- 
tion upon the highest penalty, (expulsion) 
first, a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present, being necessary to expel or sus- 
pend. The particular charges or specifi- 
cations upon which the accused shall be 


found guilty, together with the sentence 
determined upon, must be spread upon 
the minutes. 

7. A brother feeling himself aggrieved 
by the decision of the Subordinate Lodge, 
shall have the right of an appeal to the 
Grand Lodge, he having given due and 
timejy notice to the Subordinate Lodge 
of his intention so to appeal from its de- 
cision, and the Secretary of said Lodge, 
if required, shall furnish him with a copy 
of all the proceedings touching his case. 

When a Subordinate Lodge shall expell 
or suspend a brother, all the proceedings, 
embracing the charges, specifications, evi- 
dence on both sides, verdict upon each 
charge or specification, and the sentence, 
shall be sent up, under the seal of the 
lodge, and attested by the Secretary, at 
the ensuing meeting of the Grand Lodge, 
for examination. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RULES OF THE 
G. LODGE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

COLLATED BY BRO. G. W. CHASE. 

1 SENTENCE of expulsion does not 
• take effect until confirmed by the 
Grand Lodge, though it operates as a sus- 
pension in the meantime. 

2. Penalty for non-pavment of dues 
shall be forfeiture of membership. 

3. The suspension of a brother excludes 
him from all Masonic intercourse between 
him and his brethren during the time of 
his suspension. 

4. No brother can be a member of more 
than one lodge, nor hold more than one 
office in the same lodge at the same time. 

6. No lodge, or officer or member there- 
of, shall, under any circumstances, give a 
certificate or recommendation to enable a 
Mason to proceed from lodge to lodge as 
a pauper, or in an itinerant manner to ap- 
ply to lodges for relief. 

6. The election and installing of officers, 
balloting, and all general business affairs 
of the lodge, shall be transacted in a Mas- 
ter Mason's lodge. 

7. None but Master Masons are admissi- 
ble to membership in a lodge. 

8. A brother suspended for non-payment 
of dues cannot be admitted to member- 
ship in any other lodge until his dues are 
paid. 

9. No Mason can be interred with the 
formalities of the Order, unless it be his 
own special request, without a dispensa- 
from the Grand Master j nor under any 
circumstances, unless he was a Master 
Mason. 

10. No lodge shall form a public pro- 
cession, without permission from the 
Grand Master, or the District Deputy 
Grand Master within whose district it is 
located. 
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11. No lodge shall encourage or permit 
the delivery of any Masonic Lectures 
which have not been sanctioned by the 
Grand Lodge. 

12. No brother should be elected Mas- 
ter of a lodge, who has not served one 
year in the office of Warden. 

13. No one can receive more than one 
degree on the same day, nor at a less inter- 
val than one month ft-om his receiving the 
previous degree, unless by a dispensation 
therefor. 

14. The title of the Master of a subordi- 
nate lodge is “ Worshipful Master.” 

15. Charges against a brother must be 
made in writing, under the signature of a 
Master Mason, and given in charge to the 
Secretary of the lodge. 

16. Any brother aggrieved by the deci- 
sion of any lodge, or other masonic autho- 
rity, may appeal to the Grand Lodge 
against such decision. An appeal from 
the Master to the lodge is not allowable. 

17. The majority of the members of a 
lodge, when duly assembled, have the 
right to instruct their Master and Ward- 
ens as their representatives in Grand 
Lodge. 

18. A lodge cannot dissolve, or surren- 
der its charter, so long as seven members 
remain true to their allegiance. 

19. No one can be admitted into the 
Order without a clear and unanimous 
ballot in his favor, and every member 
present must vote on the application, un- 
less excused by the lodge. 

20. When there is no lodge in his town, 
a candidate for initiation must apply to 
the nearest lodge. 

21. A member may object to the initia- 
tion, passing or raising of a candidate, at 
any time before the ‘degree is conferred, 
and the lodge must investigate the objec- 
tions before proceeding further with the 
candidate. 

22. No lodge, in the absence of the Mas- 
ter and Wardens, shall initiate, craft, or 
raise a candidate, unless a Past Master is 
present to preside. 1 

23. Any lodge may take cognizance of 
the conduct of any sojourning brother, 
not attached to any particular lodge, 
upon a charge of unmasonic conduct. 

24. The Charter must be present when 
the lodge is opened. 

25. A visiting brother, having presented 
his Grand Lodge certificate or diploma, 
has a right to call for the Charter of the 
lodge he desires to visit 

26. The removal of a brother into an- 
other jurisdiction does not, of itself, au- 
thorize his name to be stricken from the 
roll of the lodge of which he is a member. 

27. No Mason, not a member of some 

1 The above applies* only to meetings called to 
confer degree* upon candidate* already accejded. 
Otherwise in the absence of the Master and Ward- 
ens a lodge cannot bo opened. 


lodge, can visit the lodge, in the place 
where he resides, more than twice, with- 
out permission of the Master or vote of the 
lodge. 

28. A lodge cannot suspend the opera- 
tion of a by-law. 

29. A lodge at a special meeting cannot 
alter or expunge any part of the proceed- 
ings of a stated one. 

30. Any vote may be re-considered at 
the same meeting, or at the next subse- 
quent meeting, provided notice be given 
at the meeting at which the vote originally 
passed. 


IMPORTANT EDICT. 

T HE official proclamation of the Grand 
Master of New York, restoring friendly 
relations with the Grand Lodge of Penn- 
sylvania, as of old, and recognizing the 
Grand Lodge of Canada as a lawful Ma- 
sonic jurisdiction, we herewith present to 
our readers : 

Office of the Grand Master ) 

of Free and Accepted Masons of the V 
State ok New York. ) 

New York, March 1st, A. I* 5838. 
By the Most Worshipful John L. Lewis, 
Jr., Grand Master of Masons of the 
Slate of New York. 

To the Masonic Fraternity of the State of 
New York, and all others whom it may 
concern, Greeting : 

Whereas, on the fifth day of August, 
5857, an edict was issued by me, pursuant 
to a resolution of the Grand Lodge of the 
State of New York, forbidding and inter- 
dicting all masonic intercourse with the 
lodges and brethren in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, for reasons therein assigned ; 
which edict was to remain in force and 
effect only until the recognition of the 
Grand Lodge of New York by the R. W. 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania ; and 
Whereas, the R. W. Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania did, on the twentieth day 
of December last past, in a truly masonic 
spirit, and in the most fraternal and cour- 
teous manner, and on a fraternal inter- 
change of opinions and feelings between 
the Committee of Foreign Correspondence 
of the respective jurisdictions, adopt cer- 
tain resolutions recognizing the Grand 
Lodge of the State of New York, and in 
effect restoring the ancient friendly rela- 
tions existing between the said Grand 
Lodges and the Craft in their respective 
jurisdictions : 

Now, therefore know ye, that the afore- 
said edict, forbidding and interdicting 
masonic intercourse between the lodges 
and brethren under the respective juris- 
dictions of New York and Pennsylvania, 
i is hereby revoked and annulled, and is of 
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do farther force or effect ; and the resolu- 
tion of the Grand Lodge of the State of 
New York, upon which said edict was 
founded, is in like manner declared to be 
inoperative and void, as the conditions 
upon which the said resolution was pass- 
ed have been removed in manner as afore- 
said ; and we do hereby, as you are di- 
rected and required to do, cordially ex- 
tend to the 1L W. Grand Lodge of Penn- 
sylvania, and to the lodges and brethren 
under its jurisdiction, tub right hand of 
fellowship; and 

Whereas, at the last annual communi- 
cation of the Grand Lodge of die State of 
New York, the subject matter of our rela- 
tions with the M. W. Grand Lodge of Ca- 
nada was referred to the Grand Officers, 
with fall powers to act in the premises ; 
and 

Whereas, at a subsequent meeting of 
said Grand Officers, such action was taken 
as fally to recognize the said M. W. Grand 
Lodge of Canada, and the lodges and 
brethren under its jurisdiction : i 

Now, therefore know ye further, that 
we do in like manner recognize and ac- 
knowledge the M. W. Grand Lodge of Ca- 
nada as a regular and lawful Grand Lodge 
of Free and Accepted Masons, and the 
lodges and brethren under its jurisdiction 
as regular lodges and regular and highly 
esteemed masonic brethren ; and we re- 

S uest you in like manner to extend to 
lem, as we do now, the right hand of 

FELLOWSHIP. 

Witness my hand and seal at the place 
and on the day and year first above 
written. 

John L. Lewis, Jr., 

Grand Master. 

A ins i , 

James M. Austin, 

Grand Secretary. 


SELF-EXAMINING SOCIETY. 

ITH some defects there is much good 
advice In the following extract, and 
It Is conveyed in that pleasant, good-hu- 
mored style that makes counsel so agree- 
able. The only serious error in it is that 
the writer has confused the duty of advis- 
ing an erring neighbor with the “ spy and 
tattle system,” so diametrically opposite : 

SELF-EXAMINING SOCIETY. 

A New Society under this name has 
been recently established, the Constitution 
of which is as follows : 

Article 1.— 1 This Society shall be known 
by the name of the Self-EJxamining Socie- 
ty, and shall be composed of members of 
both sexes, whose minds and hearts are 
capable of moral improvement 


Art. 2. — The object of this Society shall 
be, while they see each other's faults, to 
feel and correct their own. To suppress 
all manner of deceit and hypocrisy, slan- 
der and defamation, backbiting and evil 
speakiog, with all that tends to injure or 
defraud our neighbor, either of his pro* 
perty or character. 

Art. 3.— This Society shall be inde- 
pendent of all other societies, each mem- 
ber being invested with fall powers and 
privileges to attend to his own concerns ; 
and he shall make it’his duty to mind his 
own business and let others alone. And 
no President, Vice President, Secretary, 
Spies, Informers, Committees, or Dele- 
gates, shall ever be chosen by this Socie- 
ty to watch over the conduct of othera, or 
make a report of their neighbor’s misdo- 
ings, until such a work of charity shall 
have begun at home. 

Art. 4. — There shall be no public meet- 
ings of this society on any appointed 
days, to manage its concerns or hear lec- 
tures delivered before it ; but it shall be 
the duty of every member to meet himself 
alone every day, and listen to the lectures 
of his own conscience. 

Art. 5. — No money shall be raised from 
time to time to support this Society, nor 
to circulate Self-Examining Almanacs, to 
| convince us how much easier it is to ex- 
amine others than it is to examine our- 
selves. 

Art. 6.— Every member of this Society 
shall pay due regard to temperance in 
eating and drinking, and in every thing 
else. But he shall be his own judge what 
he shall eat, and what he shall drink, and 
wherewithal he shall be clothed — while 
gluttony and drunkenness and tight lacing 
shall be left to the gnawings of their con- 
science and the consumption, with all the 
popular reproach they deserve. 

Art. 7. — Every member of this Society 
shall be allowed to drink tea or coffee, 
cold water, buttermilk, or lemonade, as 
suits him' best ; or chew, or smoke, or 
take snuff, when it is not offensive to the 
company he is in, without being excom- 
municated from good society, or delivered 
over to the buffetings of the Pharisees. 

Art. 8.— No member of this Society 
shall ever set himself up above his fellows, 
or seek to establish his own character 
and confidence, by blackening his neigh- 
bor’s good name, thinking to make Ids 
own appear whiter; but it shall be the 
duty of every one to examine his own 
heart and disposition, and set a double 
guard over the sin that most besets him- 
self: 

Art. 9.— The members of this Society 
shall seek to do good, and not evil — love 
and not hate each other— bear with the 
faults and infirmities of others, knowing 
that they themselves are men (or women) 
of like passions and imperfections. 
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Hospitality. — The while stone men- 
tioned in the Apocalypse, appear^ to bear 
some relation to a particular custom among 
the ancients, with which they commenced 
and perpetuated a refined frienship. For 
this purpose the contracting parties took 
a small piece of bone, ivory, or stone, and 
dividing it into equal and similar parts, 
one of the persons wrote his name on one 
of these and his firiend upon the other, and 
they made a mutual exchange. This little 
ticket, or “ keepsake,” was retained as a 
sacred pledge and remembrancer of an at- 
tachment the most sacred and inviolable, 
entire, and permanent, that could be 
found. Including the word, sign, and 
token of an endeared fraternity, it was the 
means of ascertaining the heart’s affection 
for the possessor, should he present it 
after many years’ absence, and of securing 
for him a welcome to the privileges, and a 
share in the endearments of hospitality 
and love. Of course the token was care- 
fully preserved. Thoilgh, in itself, consid- 
ered of the smallest worth, yet as the me- 
morial of a highly esteemed friend, as it 
renewed those kind emotions of which ho 
was the object, and called up a history on 
which the heart delighted to dwell, its 
value became inestimable, and lest some 
one else Bhould take the advantage of it, 
the possessor kept it with great privacy, 
and cautiously concealed from every one 
the name and mark engraved upon it 


Instrumental Masonry.— The instru- 
mental consists in the use and application 
of various tools and implements, such as 
the common gauge, the square, the plumb- 
line, the level, and others that may be 
called mathematical, invented to find the 
size or magnitude of the several parts or 
materials whereof our buildings are com- 
posed, to prove when they are wrought 
into due form and proportion, and when 
so wrought, to fix them in their proper 
places and positions, and likewise .to take 
the dimensions of all bodies, whether plain 
or solid, and to adjust and settle the pro- 
portions of space and extent To this 
part also belongs the use of various other 
instruments or machines, such as the lever, 
the wheel and axe, the wedge, the screw, 
the pulley, Ac., which may be called me- 
chanical, being used to forward and expe- 


dite our business, to alleviate our toils, 
and enable us lo perform with a single 
hand what could not be done without 
many, and in some coses, not at all ; and 
those more properly belonging to our 
brethren of the second degree, styled Fel- 
lowcrafts. 

Jewish Symbols.— The Jews had many 
symbols represented on the Tabernacle 
and the Temple. Moses placed in the for- 
mer two Cherubinis, or sphynxee, as well 
as ornaments and decorations of flower- 
work ; and figures of cherubims were em- 
broidered on the veil of the Holy of Holies, 
on the hangings of the sanctuary, and 
probably on the curtain also. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that Moses never intended 
to prohibit the nse of symbols ; nor was 
such a thing understood by the Jews in 
any age. Solomon did not so understand 
him, for in his temple the cherubims were 
represented in the Sanctum Sanctorum, 
and he decorated the walls with palm- 
trees, cherubims, flowers, and other fig- 
ures. The brazen sea rested upon twelve 
oxen. In Ezekiel’s description of the tem- 
ple are many figures, which, like the Egypt- 
ian deities, had heads of animals. The pil- 
lars, Jachin and Boaz, were decorated with 
lily-work, net-work, and pomegranates, as 
symbols of the peace, unity, and plenty 
which distinguished the building. Even 
after the Babylonish captivity the same 
symbolical system was used. The golden 
lamp in the second temple, of which a 
representation is still extant on the tri- 
umphal arch of of Vespasian at Rome, was 
placed on sphynxes. In the roof, and at 
the gate of Zerubbabel’s temple, there 
were golden vines, thickly charged with 
rich clusters of grapes. 


Imputations. — The errors or crimes of 
individuals ought only to reflect discredit 
on the offending; parties for a gigantic 
society like ours, whose professors are 
spread over the face of the earth, and are 
found in every civilized country on the 
globe, cannot be responsible for the mis- 
conduct of every single member of its 
body. It is very common to hear those 
who are not Masons urge this argument 
with all the force and confidence of con- 
viction. A Mason has misconducted him- 
self most grossly, they will say, and there- 
fore Masonry must be a bad institution. 
But this way of reasoning is absurd. Take 
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the argument in another point of view, and 
what dot*s it end in ? Why, a general con- 
demnation of all institutions, human and 
divine. How would it shock our ears were 
it applied to Christianity. A Christian has 
been guilty of acts of violence; he has 
robbed one neighbor, slandered another 
and murdered a third ; and therefore — 
mark the consequence— Christianity must 
be a bad institution. Is not this prepos- 
terous? Does it follow because a wicked 
Christian commits murder, that the Chris- 
tian religion must necessarily recommend 
the commission of murder ? So Masonry. 
If some brethren so far forget their solemn 
obligations as to overstep the boundaries 
of decency ; if they set the censure of the 
world at defiance, and disgrace themselves 
in the eyes of God and man, it cannot be 
urged that the institution recommends this 
conduct 


Peace. — A Masons’ Lodge is the temple 
of peace, harmony, and brotherly love. 
Nothing is allowed to enter which has the 
remotest tendency to disturb the quietude 
of its pursuits. A calm inquiry into the 
beauty of wisdom and virtue, and the 
study of moral geometry may be prose- 
cuted without excitement ; and they con- 
stitute the chief employment in the tyled 
recesses of the lodge. The lessons of vir- 
tue which proceed from the east, like rays 
of brilliant light streaming from the rising 
sun, illumined the west and south ; and as 
the work proceeds, are carefully imbibed 
by the workmen. Thus while Wisdom con- 
trives the plan and instructs the workmen, 
Strength lends its able support to the 
moral fabric, and Beauty adorns it with 
curious and cunning workmanship. All 
this is accomplished withont the use of 
either axe, hammer, or any other tool of 
brass or iron, within the precinct of the 
temple, to disturb the peaceful sanctity of 
that holy place. 


Prudence. — The emblem of purdence is 
the first and most exalted object that de- 
mands our attention in the lodge. It is 
placed in the centre, ever to be present to 
the eye of the Mason, that his heart may 
be attentive to her dictates, and steadfast 
in her laws ; for prudenfie is the rule of 
all virtues ; prudence is the path which 
leads to every degree of propriety ; pru- 
dence is the channel whence self-approba- 
tion flows forever. She leads us forth to 


worthy actions, and, as a blazing star, 
enlightens ns throughout the dreary and 
darksome paths of life. 


Observances. — Almost all the circum- 
stances attending the promulgation of the 
Jewish dispensations have been introduced 
into Freemasonry ; and the particular ob- 
servances incorporated with its ceremon- 
ial. The divine appearance at the burn- 
ing bush, the shoes, the rod, the serpent, 
and the sacred name, are equally embod- 
ied in the system. The plagues of Egypt, 
with the signs which attended the divine 
deliverence of the children of Israel from 
captivity — the pillar of a cloud and of fire, 
the mighty winds, the division of the Red 
Sea, the salvation of God s people, and the 
destruction of Pharoah and his host ; the 
wanderings in the wilderness, the delivery 
of the law, the building of the Tabernacle, 
and the establishment of the hierachy, the 
order observed in the frequent migrations, 
led by the banners of each tribe, and other 
important events, all form parts of the 
complicated Bystem of Freemasonry, and 
show its connection with the offices of re- 
ligion. 


Poetry of Masonry. — An intelligible 
view of the poetry of Masonry may be 
gathered from its general principles. It 
inculcates brotherly love amongst man- 
kind ; it tends to soften the harshness of 
an exclusive feeling towards those who 
differ from us in our views of religion and 
politics although It allows of no discus- 
sions on either the one or the other ; it 
suppresses the attachment to class, which is 
the bane of all other institutions ; and, by 
the purity of its sentiments, it harmonizes 
the mind, ameliorates the disposition, and 
produces that genuine feeling of benevo- 
lence and Christian charity which “ suffcr- 
eth long and is kind ; which envieth not, 
vaunteth not itself, is not easily puffed up, 
doth not behave unseemingly, seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil, rejoioeth not in iniquity, but re- 
joiceth in the truth, beareth all things, 
endureth all things.” 


Integrity.— As no man will build a 
house upon a bog or quicksand, a man of 
suspicious integrity will be found equally 
unfit to sustain the character of a true 
Mason. 
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The Ark op the Covenant. — “I am 
much inclined to think,” says Faber (Cab. 
vol. i. p. 227), “ that the sacred ark, or 
boat of God, overshadowed by the pro- 
tecting wings of the cherubim, has the very 
same commemorative allusion to the No- 
etic ark as the bans of Egypt. It is per- 
petually called the ark of the covenant, 
with a primary reference, I apprehend, to 
the covenant vouchsafed by God to Noah, 
though, doubtless, with a secondary re- 
ference to that same covenant renewed in 
a particular manner with the seed of Abra- 
ham. Hence, in the Jewish tabernacle, it 
was surmounted by the mercy seat and 
the cherubim, as the mercy of God rested 
upon the diluvian ark, and as his provi- 
dence guarded it from surrounding dan- 
gers. In all the sacred processions, and 
in all the marches of Israel through the 
wilderness, it was borne aloft upon the 
shoulders of the priests, exactly in the 
same manner as the baris of the Egyptian 
ogdoad ; but there was this essential dif- 
ference between them, the ark was conse- 
crated to the service of the Most High, and 
served perpetually to remind his chosen 
people of the most signal instance of di- 
vine mercy and justice ; while the primi- 
tive use of the baris was miserably per- 
verted to the purposes of a base and de- 
graded idolatry.” Sacred chests, bearing 
much the resemblance in principle to this 
ark, have been found in different ancient 
and modern nations. We incline to sup- 
pose that those of the heathen were either 
copies of the Mosaic ark, or else that the 
idea was sufficiently simple and natural to 
occur among people who had no intercom- 
munication or common source of knowl- 
edge. The Egyptians, on some occasions, 
carried in solemn processions a sacred 
chest, containing the secret things and 
mysteries of their religion. The Trojans 
also had a sacred chest ; and the palladium 
of the Greeks and Romans was something 
not very unlike. It is further remarkable, 
that as the Hebrew tabernacle had a holy 
of holies in which the ark was deposited, 
so had the heathen in the inmost part of 
their temples, an adytum, or penetrale, 
which none but the priests might enter. 

Some say that there were two arks. In 
Siphre, it says that the ark which moved 
in advance of the camps was the one that 
contained the two broken tables. Ii. Joda 
ben Lakish held the opinion that Israel 
carried two arks in the wilderness, one 


made by Moses previous to that of Beza- 
leel, in which he put the broken tables, 
and the other made by Bezaleel after the 
construction of the tabernacle, in which 
the new ones were placed. Of these two, 
the one Moses had made went before the 
camp in the three days’ journey, and went 
out with the army when they offered bat- 
tle, and was the one captured by the Phil- 
istines in the time of Eli ; but that of 
Bezaleel, which contained the other tables 
and the law, always moved in the centre 
of the camps. This is, however, an error, 
because there was but one ark in the camp 
of the Israelites. 

“ The inhabitants of the north of Ger- 
many,” says Picart (Cer. vol. iii. p. 146), 
“ and our Saxon ancestors in general, wor- 
shipped Herthum, i. e. the Mother Earth, 
and believed her to interpose in the affairs 
of men, and to visit nations ; that to her, 
within a sacred grove, a vehicle or ark, 
covered with a vestment, was consecrated, 
and allowed to be touched by the priests 
alone, who perceived when the goddess 
entered into this her secret place, and 
with profound veneration attended her 
vehicle, which was drqwn by cows.” The 
same custom Was imitated in almost all na- 
tions. Even the savages in the South Sea 
Islands had their sacred ark, or chest, 
which was carried on poles, and was not 
allowed to be profaned by the touch of an 
unconsecrated person. The gold of the 
ark was symbolical of the divinity of 
Christ ; the wood, of his humanity ; the 
crown was typical of his regal character ; 
the pot of manna, of his priestly office — 
feeding his people with spiritual food ; 
and the mercy seat, of his prophetical dig- 
nity ; while Aaron’s rod was an emblem 
of his resurrection — of the revival and 
blooming of his body after it had been 
consigned to the grave. 

The most striking analogy between the 
ark of the covenant and the sacred chests 
of other nations, is exhibited in one of the 
South Sea Islands discovered by Captain 
'Cook. Hawkesworth describes it as “ a 
kind of chest, or ark, the lid of which was 
nicely sewed on, and thatched very neatly 
with palm-nut leaves. It was fixed upon 
two poles, and supported upon little arches 
of wood, very neatly covered ; the use of 
the poles seemed to be to remove it from 
place to place, in the manner of our sedan- 
chairs. In one end of it was a square 
hole, in the mi4<Ue of which W^S a ripg 
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touching the sides, and leaving the angles 
open, so as to form a round hole within, a 
square one without The first time Sir 
Joseph Banks saw this coffer, the aperture 
at the end was stopped with a piece of 
doth, which, lest he should give offence, 
he left untouched. Probably there was 
then something within ; but now the cloth 
was taken away, it was empty. The gen- 
eral resemblance between this repository 
and the ark of the Jews is remarkable ; 
but it is still more remarkable that, upon 
inquiring of the boy what it was called, he 
said Ewharre no Eton, the House of God. 
He could, however, give no account of its 
signification or use. 7 ’ 


The Cherubims. — The cherubims are 
pourtrayed by Ezekiel as being in the 
form of a man, an ox, a lion, and an eagle. 
(Ant Freemas. p. 202, note 48, new ed.) 
Some of our brethren are inclined to in- 
vest them with an astronomical character, 
and explain their views in the following 
manner : — According to the usual system 
of chronology, the world was created 
about 5845 years ago ; but making allow- 
ance for the precession of the equinoxes, 
the sun, at the winter solstace, was then 
in Aquarius (the man with the pitcher of 
water) ; at the vernal equinox it was in 
Taurus; at the summer solstice, in Leo; 
and at the autumnal equinox, In Scorpio; 
instead of the latter the Jews and Babylo- 
nians used the figure of an eagle; and 
thus these four cardinal constellations de- 
rived their names from the appearance of 
the cherubims. In process of time the 
knowledge of the cherubim was lost; and 
the equinoctial and solstitial constellations 
themselves held in veneration by idola- 
ters. By degrees, however, the sun pass- 
ed out of the bull, and got into the con- 
stellation of the ram at the vernal equi- 
nox ; and hence, while some of the Mystee 
employed still their old deity, or deified 
bull, others adopted the ram. In the for- 
mer case, the hierophant was clothed in a 
bull’s hide, while others used a ram’s skin ; 
which we now, to christianize the symbol, 
denominate a lamb’s skin. 

Rabba Abraham Ab Ezra thinks that 
the cherubim signify any shape, either of 
bird, beast, or man ; as in Ezekiel, the 
beasts which appeared having the free of 
a man, an ox, a lion, and an eagle, are in 
a subsequent chapter called cherubims. 
But it must be observed that the prophet 


calls them cherubims, not on account of 
the form or shape in which they appeared, 
but because he knew them to be angels 
or spirits of God. He therefore gave the 
same name to them all, and there their 
form is expressed ; but when they are 
called cherubims, without any determina- 
tion of their form, they are always to be 
understood as appearing in human shape. 

This shows they were made like fly 
ing creatures; but had not the resem- 
blance of any fowl that we know, (See Jo- 
sephus, flying animals like to none of those 
which are seen by men ; but such as Moees 
saw figured in the throne of God, when be 
beheld his majesty in the mount, attended 
by the heavenly host And again, nobody 
can tell or conceive what the cherubims 
were like. Some think that we may un- 
derstand their true figure from what Eze- 
kiel said of them, and that they had the 
face of oxen ; for that faee which Ezekiel 
calls the free of an ox, is afterwards called 
the free of a cherub. But it is to be con- 
sidered, that there is no proof that the 
cherubims spoken of by Moses had the 
same free with those mentioned by Ezekiel, 
but were rather a quite different represen- 
tation. For here God was represented as 
dwelling, nay, sitting and abiding among 
the Israelites ; but there as removing and 
departing quite away from his dwelling- 
place ; and consequently, I oonceive, his 
ministers and attendants appear then in 
quite different Bhapes from what they had 
now. 

It is remarkable, how faithfully the 
heathen nations imitated the practice of 
the true worshippers in the construction 
of their symbolical machinery. The im- 
aginary forms of the cherubim were mul- 
tiplied in every frncifUl variety, to accom- 
modate the demands of a false worship. 
The sun was the great deity of most idola- 
trous nations ; and the cherubic emblems 
were enlisted to represent that potent di- 
vinity. The man was Osiris, or Apollo, 
or the solar deity under whatever name in 
all the countries under heaven ; the Hon, 
with shaggy mane, and fire sparkling from 
his eyes, symbolized the same luminary ; 
as did the head of the ox, garnished with 
boras, like the rays of light which stream- 
ed from the head of Moses when he re- 
turned from the mount ; and also the 
eagle, from the swiftness of his motion, and 
his propensity to soar with steadfast look 
«k the blaze of light by which every other 
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creature is overpowered. These animals 
being symbolical of fire, light, and air, 
became venerated and embodied In the 
persons of Ptha or Vulcan, Osiris or Mithra; 
and Cneph or Zeus. Thus the cherubio 
symbol of the true God was dissected, and 
converted into a radix whence were de- 
rived almost all the principal divinities in 
the mythological pantheon of the heathen 
world. 


Tub Tabernacle. — Some have com- 
pared the tabernacle of Moses to the hea- 
vens, from the words of SL Paul (1 Cor. 
xii. 2,) who mentions three heavens corre- 
sponding with the three divisions of the 
tabernacle. The first heaven is the air, 
wherein winds, olouds, and fowls do fly ; 
second, the upper firmament,where the sun, 
moon, and stars are set ; third, the high 
places where angels dwell. The first of 
these is like the outward oourt of the ta- 
bernacle, and is most open to us ; the se- 
cond is like the inward court, less open, 
and abounding with starry lights or lamps, 
never going out ; and the next is as the 
Sanctum Sanctorum, whither He is enter- 
ed once for all, who is a priest for ever, 
and maketh intercession for us. In the 
two lowest is no felicity, for neither the 
fowls nor Btars are happy. It is the third 
of these alone where the blessed Trinity 
enjoy eth itself, and the glorified spirits 
eqjoy it 


Spanish Catholic Interdiction. — A few 
years ago the following placard was post- 
ed in the streets of Lisbon, to influence 
the people against the Freemasons : “ Let 
the Queen deal death at one blow to the 
republican monster of Freemasonry. The 
gallows and the triangles must work con- 
jointly and with energy, and fires must 
be kindled in every quarter of Portugal, 
to reduce to ashes the bodies and proper- 
ty of these vile monsters. Then, and then 
only, may we exclaim triumphantly — 
Long live our holy religion ! Long live 
our beloved Queen 1 Long live all true 
loyalists! Death and destruction to all 
Freemasons!” 


Masons in the United States Fifty 
Years ago— In 1805 Webb gave a list of 
16 Grand Lodges, and 588 private ones ; 
and reckoning thirty members to each, 
which would be a fair average for the 
United States at that time, gives a total of 


17,640 members, viz. : Massachusetts, 82 ; 
New Hampshire, 9 ; Connecticut, 46; Ver- 
mont, 20; New York, 102; New Jersey, 
15 ; Pennsylvania, 100 ; Delaware, 5 ; Vir- 
ginia, 65 ; North and South Carolina, 77 ; 
Georgia, 21 ; Kentucky, 6 ; and Upper 
and Lower Canada, 24 lodges. 


(&lm of tita* Volume. 

I T is customary in histrionic perform- 
ances for the manager of the work at 
the close to make his bow to the public 
who have patronized his exertions to 
please, entertain, and perchance instruct 
and elevate their ideas by the passing pa- 
geant he has been instrumental in evok- 
ing. In like manner we beg to be indulged 
by those who have considered our work 
for the past eighteen months worthy of 
their patronage. The scenes may not in 
every case have been as satisfactory as 
either them or ourselves could wish, but 
the effect of the three several acts which 
now have brought the play in all of its 
parts to a close, and completed the differ- 
ent arrangements necessary for that con- 
summation, have been, we are free to be- 
lieve. entirely satisfactory. 

To please all is a task impossible, there- 
fore we have not attempted it To ho- 
nestly speak out our solemn convictions 
of right and wrong, whenever and where- 
ever they obtained, has been our highest 
ambition. Our sentiments on some lead- 
ing questions, viz., the universality of 
Freemasonry and its antiquity, while they 
are not the generally received sentiments 
or opinions of the Fraternity, have not 
been settled upon by us without careftil 
reading and study. This is not the place 
to recapitulate the reasons which have in- 
duced us to embrace the persuasion con- 
fessed upon these subjects in the pages of 
our magazine. If what we have said upon 
them in those confessions have not been 
satisfactory, then we must let time and an 
enlarged order of intelligence remove the 
doubts which still rest upon the minds of 
the more liberally minded. While the 
abstract sentiment which is alike the 
leading feature of religion and Freema- 
sonry, viz., love to God and one’s neigh- 
bor, is universal, the annunciation or be- 
lief that such abstract principle has ever 
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been exhibited by the Fraternity of Free- 
masons, and acted upon without regard to 
religious denomination, sect, or country, 
is mischievous, and the statement we be- 
lieve untrue. To claim this os the rule of 
their conduct is claiming too much — 
claiming more than humanity can claim 
for any human association ; and as an ex- 
ponent of the principles of Ancient Craft 
Masonry, this magazine will never be 
found advancing such a claim. Change is 
written upon all things earthly, and hu- 
man associations and societies partake of 
this character. That any thing, therefore 
of a human character could be perfect at 
its inception, or, being founded at a time 
when human ignorance and prejudioe ob- 
tained In an eminent degree, could throw 
off the shackles that bound the members 
of its body, individually, and, as a society, 
step out as the universal lover of man- 
kind, can scarcely be believed by the en- 
lightened mind. We do not believe it, 
nor do we think less of the Fraternity as 
at present existing, because Freemasonry 
was fashioned and launched into position 
among human institutions at that time, 
and perfected in its several parts so for as 
could then be done. 

If the institution is a correct sodality- 
one that is calculated to benefit mankind 
in an especial degree, more cannot be 
claimed for it than is claimed for the 
Christian religion ; and no one, we pre- 
sume, who is well read in the history or 
principles of the latter will assert that in 
its government, rules and regulations, it 
is universal, or that a man who openly 
expresses disbelief in its patent doctrines 
will be admitted into its bosom upon any 
terms of fellowship with those who openly 
avow their love for the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and belief in the merits of his atonement 
for the sins of the human race. 

Whilst we are free to express our own 
opinion upon this, as well as all other 
subjects which claim the attention of the 
Fraternity in America, it must not be pre- 
sumed that our pages are closed to a full 
or fair discussion of them by others. Had 
we never known darkness, we had never 
appreciated the glory and happiness of 
light Articles written in a spirit of peace 
and gentleness, no matter how forcibly 
they may attack our own position upon 
any of the leading questions which en- 
gage the minds of the brethren, will re^ 
ceiye the respect they merit, and placn 


in our pages — pages which for respecta- 
bility, we believe, have foirly won the 
first place in the hearts and minds of the 
Fraternity in America. And be it known, 
generally and wide spread as our circula- 
tion is, that we invite the scholar, the 
poet, the jurist, the commentator, and 
men of lettere generally, to contribute of 
their abundance — thoughts couched in 
language which will hand down their 
names, connected with their best efforts, 
to an appreciating posterity. 

With the opening number of our suc- 
ceeding volumes we propose laying before 
our readers the work in a new, and, we 
believe, more acceptable form. In the 
present shape of our page we have often 
found ourselves cramped by its double 
columns to destroy the beauty of flowing 
verse and attractive illustration. This 
we design to correct by a broad measure 
and a somewhat larger type. To the aged 
brother, whose eyes in the course of hu- 
man nature’s subjection to the ravages of 
time have lost their brightness, this change 
will, we know, be a gratification ; whilst 
from all, the appearance which our new 
volumes will present, commendation may 
reasonably be expected. Without being 
vain, we believe it cannot be denied, that 
in the pages of the American Freemason 
we have inaugurated a beauty of typo- 
graphy and tasteful arrangement of mat- 
ter which was never before exhibited by 
any Masonic periodical in America or 
elsewhere ; and we have only to say that 
our new volumes shall in no wise lessen 
the character we have acquired in this 
particular. The magazine will not be 
changed in the size of its pages or their 
number monthly, but a uniformity in this 
respect shall be always preserved. The 
change anticipated will lie chiefly in the 
adoption of a broad measure instead of 
two columns, and a substitution for the 
present size of a somewhat larger type to 
correspond with the increased length of 
line. 

And now, friends, brothers, and kind 
patrons all, wo tender you our sincere 
thanks for your manifest appreciation of 
our labors during the past eighteeu 
months ; and, in soliciting of you the 
continuance of material aid and friendly 
counsel, we promise you we shall endea- 
vor to render the American Freemason 
worthy of your constant regards and fra- 
ternal encouragement 
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